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FIRST   PERIOD    OF  THE    REIGN    OF  ALEXANDER  THE 
GREAT— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  THEBES. 

My  last  preceding  volume  ended  with  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  then  twenty  years  of 
age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Gre-  state  of 
cian  history,  that  we  are  now  obliged  to  seek  for  Ai^Mder'i 
marking  events  in  the  succession  to  the  Macedo-  deptndcnTI 
nian  crown,  or  in  the  ordinances  of  Macedonian  Jj*,^^^. 
kings.     In  fact,  the  Hellenic  world  has  ceased  to  be  «»««  ^^^s^ 
autonomous.     In  Sicily,  indeed,  the  free  and  con- 
stitutional march,   revived   by  Timoleon,  is  still 
destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer ;  but 
all  the  Grecian  cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus 
have  descended   into   dependents   of  Macedonia. 
Such   dependence,  established   as   a   fact   by  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  by  the  subsequent  vic- 
torious march  of  Philip  over  Peloponnesus,  was 
acknowledged  in  form  by  the  vote  of  the  Grecian 
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synod  at  Corinth.  While  even  the  Athenians  had 
heen  compelled  to  concur  in  submission,  Sparta 
alone,  braving  all  consequences,  continued  inflex- 
ible in  her  refusal.  The  adherence  of  Thebes  was 
not  trusted  to  the  word  of  the  Thebans,  but  ensured 
by  the  Macedonian  garrison  established  in  her 
citadel,  called  the  Kadmeia.  Each  Hellenic  city, 
small  and  great, — maritime,  inland,  and  insular — 
(with  the  single  exception  of  Sparta),  was  thus 
enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  in  the  list  of  subject- 
allies  attached  to  the  imperial  headship  of  Philip. 
UDMiiing        Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  con- 

■ubjection  •' 

of  the  quered  Greece  loses  its  separate  course,  and  becomes 
inflaence  of  merged  in  that  of  conquering  Macedonia.  Never- 
inteii*gence  thclcss,  there  are  particular  reasons  which  constrain 
donu!""  ^^^  historian  of  Greece  to  carry  on  the  two  together 
for  a  few  years  longer.  First,  conquered  Greece 
exercised  a  powerful  action  on  her  conqueror — 
*'  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit."  The  Mace- 
donians, though  speaking  a  language  of  their  own, 
had  neither  language  for  communicatingwith  others, 
nor  literature,  nor  philosophy,  except  Grecian  and 
derived  from  Greeks.  Philip^  while  causing  him- 
self to  be  chosen  chief  of  Hellas,  was  himself  not 
only  partially  heilenised,  but  an  eager  candidate  for 
Hellenic  admiration.  He  demanded  the  headship 
under  the  declared  pretence  of  satisfying  the  old 
antipathy  against  Persia.  Next,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  though  essentially  Macedonian,  operated 
indirectly  as  the  initiatory  step  of  a  series  of  events, 
diffusing  Hellenic  language  (with  some  tinge  of 
Hellenic  literature)  over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia,— 
opening  that  territory  to  the  better  observation, 
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in  some  degree  even  to  the  superintendence,  of  in- 
telligent Greeks — and  thus  producing  consequences 
important  in  many  ways  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
Liastly,  the  generation  of  free  Greeks  upon  whom 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  fell,  were  not  disposed  to 
lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity  occurred  for  shaking 
off  their  Macedonian  masters.  The  present  volume 
will  record  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for  this  pur* 
pose,  in  which  Demosthenes  and  most  of  the  other 
leaders  perished. 

Alexander  (born  in  July  356  B.C.),  like  his  father  Baswof 
Philip,  was  not  a  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  character-- 
Epirot,  partially  imbued  with  Grecian  sentiment  "eni"*^" 
and  intelligence.  It  is  true,  that  his  ancestors,  some 
centuries  before,  had  been  emigrants  from  Argos ; 
but  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had  long  lost  all  trace 
of  any  such  peculiarity  as  might  originally  have 
distinguished  them  from  their  subjects.  The  basis 
of  Philip's  character  was  Macedonian,  not  Greek  : 
it  was  the  self-will  of  a  barbarian  prince,  not  the 
ingenium  civile^  or  sense  of  reciprocal  obligation 
and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked 
more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of  a 
Grecian  city,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical. 
If  this  was  true  of  Philip,  it  was  still  more  true  of 
Alexander,  who  inherited  the  violent  temperament 
and  headstrong  will  of  his  furious  Epirotic  mother 
Olympias. 

A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,  and  Boyhood 
an  Akarnanian  named  Lysimachus,  are  mentioned  ti^n  of*^' 
as  the  chief  tutors  to  whom  Alexander's  childhood  ^'•""^•'• 
was  entrusted  \     Of  course  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  5,  6. 
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among  the  first  things  which  he  learnt  as  a  boy. 
Throughout  most  of  his  life,  he  retained  a  strong 
interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy  of  which,  said  to 
have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  he  carried  with 
him  in  his  military  campaigns.     We  are  not  told, 
nor  is  it  probable,  that  he  felt  any  similar  attach- 
ment for  the  less  warlike  Odyssey.     Even  as  a 
child,  he  learnt  to  identify  himself  in  sympathy 
with  Achilles,— his  ancestor  by  the  mother's  side, 
according  to  the  JEakid  pedigree.    Tlie  tutor  Lysi- 
machus  won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phoenix — 
Alexander,  Achilles — and  Philip,  by  the  name  of 
Peleus.    Of  Alexander's  boyish  poetical  recitations, 
one  anecdote  remains,  both  curious  and  of  unques- 
tionable authenticity.     He  was  ten  years  old,  when 
the  Athenian  legation,  including  both  i£schines 
and  Demosthenes,  came  to  Pella  to  treat  about 
peace.     While  Philip  entertained  them  at  table,  in 
his  usual  agreeable  and  convivial  manner,  the  boy 
Alexander  recited  for  their  amusement  certain  pas- 
sages of  poetry  which  he  had  learnt — and  delivered, 
in  response  with  another  boy,  a  dialogue  out  of 
one  of  the  Grecian  dramas  ^ 
HereceWes      At  the  agc  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed 
mstruction    ^^^^^  ^j^^  instructiou   of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip 
expressly  invited  for  the  purpose,  and  whose  father 
Nikomachus  had  been  both  friend  and  physician 
of  Philip's  father  Amyntas.     What  course  of  study 
Alexander  was  made  to  go  through,  we  unfortu- 
nately cannot  state.     He  enjoyed  the  teaching  of 
Aristotle  for  at  least  three  years,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  ardour,  con- 

*  Machines  cont.  Timarch.  p.  167. 
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tracting  a  strong  attachment  to  his  preceptor.  His 
powers  of  addressing  an  audience,  though  not  so  well 
attested  as  those  of  his  father,  were  always  found 
sufficient  for  his  purpose :  moreover,  he  retained, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  fatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns, 
an  interest  in  Greek  literature  and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  Early  imiu 
his  father,  Alexander  first  took  part  in  active  ser-  and  i'^''^" 


vice,  we  do  not  know.     It  is  said  that  once,  when  AiextLder 
quite  a  youth,  he  received  some  Persian  envoys  "^"" 
during  the  absence  of  his  father ;  and  that  he  sur-  with  hit 
prised  them  by  the  maturity  of  his  demeanour,  as  Family 
well  as  by  the  political  bearing  and  pertinence  of   ^'^^  ' 
his  questions^     Though  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  340  B.c.  he  was  left  at  home  as  regent  while 
Philip  was  engaged  in  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus.     He  put  down  a  revolt  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Thracian  tribe  called  Maedi,  took  one  of 
their  towns,  and  founded  it  anew  under  the  title  of 
Alexandria ;  the  earliest  town  which  bore  that  name, 
afterwards  applied  to  various  other  towns  planted 
by  him  and  by  his  successors.  In  the  march  of  Philip 
into  Greece  (338  b.c),  Alexander  took  part,  com- 
manded one  of  the  wings  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
and  is  said  to  have  first  gained  the  advantage  on 
bis  side  over  the  Theban  sacred  band^. 

Yet  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence 
and  cooperation,  other  incidents  occurred  pro- 
ducing bitter  animosity  between  the  father  and  the 
son.     By  his  wife  Olympias,  Philip  had  as  ofiTspring 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  6. 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  9.     Justin  says  that  Alexander  waa  the  companion 
of  his  father  daring  part  of  the  war  in  Thrace  (ix.  1). 
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Alexander  and  Kleopatra :  by  a  Thessalian  mistress 
named  Philinna^  he  had  a  son  named  Aridseus  (after- 
wards called  Philip  Aridaeus) :  he  had  also  daughters 
named  Kynna  (or  Kynand)  and  Thessalonikd. 
Olympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinary  and  implacable 
disposition,  had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  him^ 
that  he  repudiated  her,  and  married  a  new  wife 
named  Kleopatra.  I  have  recounted  in  the  preceding 
volume^  the  indignation  felt  by  Alexander  at  this 
proceeding,  and  the  violent  altercation  which  oc- 
curred during  the  conviviality  of  the  marriage 
banquet ;  where  Philip  actually  snatched  his  sword, 
threatened  his  son's  life,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  executing  the  threat  by  falling  down  through 
intoxication.  After  this  quarrel,  Alexander  retired 
from  Macedonia,  conducting  his  mother  to  her 
brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  A  son  was 
bom  to  Philip  by  Kleopatra.  Her  brother  or  uncle 
Attains  acquired  high  favour.  Her  kinsmen  and  par- 
tisans generally  were  also  promoted,  while  Ptolemy, 
Nearchus,  and  other  persons  attached  to  Alexander, 
were  banished^, 
uncer.  The  prospccts  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  un- 

uintyof  ... 

Aiexander't  ccrtainty  and  peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's 
d^ng"the  assassination.  The  succession  to  the  Macedonian 
Phiifp"'  ^^  crown,  though  transmitted  in  the  same  family,  was 

by  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members ; 

moreover,   in  the  regal  house  of  Macedonia^  (as 

»  Vol.  XL  Ch.  xc.  p.  78.  »  Plutarch,  Alex.  10.   Arriaii,  iii.  6,8. 

*  See  the  third  chapter  of  Plutarch's  life  of  Demetrius  Poliork^t^s ; 
which  presents  a  vivid  description  of  the  feelings  prevalent  between 
members  of  regal  families  in  those  ages.  Demetrius,  coming  home  from 
the  chase  with  his  hunting  javelins  in  his  hand,  goes  up  to  his  father 
Antigomis,  salutes  him,  and  sits  down  by  his  side  without  disarming. 
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among  the  kings  called  Diadochi,  who  acquired 
dominion  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great), 
violent  feuds  and  standing  mistrust  between  father, 
sons,  and  brethren,  were  ordinary  phaenomena,  to 
which  the  family  of  the  Antigonids  formed  an  ho- 
nourable exception.  Between  Alexander  and  Olym- 
pias  on  the  one  side,  and  Kleopatra  with  her  son 
and  Attains  on  the  other,  a  murderous  contest  was 
sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in  the 
ascendent ;  Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous ; 
and  Philip  was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age. 
Hence  the  future  threatened  nothing  but  aggra- 
vated dissension  and  difficulties  for  Alexander. 
Moreover  his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper, 
eminently  suitable  for  supreme  command,  disqua- 
lified him  from  playing  a  subordinate  part  even  to 
his  own   father.    The  prudence  of  Philip,   when 

This  is  extolled  as  an  unparalleled  proof  of  the  confidence  and  affection 
suhsisting  between  the  father  and  the  son.  In  the  families  of  all  the 
other  Diadochi  (says  Plutarch)  murders  of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives, 
were  frequent — murders  of  brothers  were  even  common,  assumed  to  be 
precautions  necessary  for  security.  Ovrox  fya  iravmn  l^a-Katfoivrirov  ^ 
apxtj  Koi  ficoToy  airtfTTias  koi  bvtrpoias,  &<rt€  ayahXttrBai  rhv  fityiarop 
T&v  'AXcfovdpov  ^iad6x»v  Koi  wpeafivraTov,  ori  ft^  <f>f^lrai  rhv  vlhv, 
a>CKh  wpoaierai  rifp  Xiyxj^v  tx^^^^  '''^^  c^iultos  ff-X^o-iov.  Ov  jirfv  oXX^ 
Deal  fiovoff,  a>ff  ttirfiv,  6  oikos  otros  eVi  irXfiaras  diadoxas  tS>v  rotovnov 
KaK&v  €Ka$dpeva'€,  fiSKKov  dc  tJs  fiSvos  t&v  aw  *Apriy6vov  ^CKimros 
fiyciXcy  vl6v.  Al  de  ^XXai  <rxf^ov  dnaa'ai  diadoxol  woXX&p  flip 
r^oiKTt  vcddwPf  iroXX&v  dc  /ii^repoyv  <fi6povs  xal  yvpatK&v'  rh  fup  yhp 
ab€\<f>av9  dpaiptip,  &<nr€p  oi  yt4»fUrpai  rh  alrrifjLara  XcLfipopovciPt  ovno 
(rvpfX<op€iTo  xotpdp  ri  pofiiC6fiepop  atrrffia  xal  fiaaiXiKbp  virep 
dfnpaktlas. 

Compare  Tacitus,  Histor.  v.  8,  about  the  family  feuds  of  the  kiugs  of 
Judaea;  and  Xenoph.  Hieron.  iii.  8. 

In  noticing  the  Antigonid  family  as  a  favourable  exception,  we  must 
confine  our  assertion  to  the  first  century  of  that  family.  The  bloody 
tragedy  of  Perseus  and  Demetrius  shortly  preceded  the  ruin  of  the 
empire. 
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about  to  depart  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  induced 
him  to  attempt  to  heal  these  family  dissensions  by 
giving  his  daughter  Kieopatra  in  marriage  to  her 
uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias. 
It  was  during  the  splendid  marriage  festival,  then 
celebrated  at  Mgad,  that  he  was  assassinated — 
Olympias,  Kieopatra,  and  Alexander,  being  all  pre- 
sent, while  Attalus  was  in  Asia,  commanding  the 
Macedonian  division  sent  forward  in  advance, 
jointly  with  Parmenio.  Had  Philip  escaped  this 
catastrophe,  he  would  doubtless  have  carried  on  the 
war  in  Asia  Minor  with  quite  as  much  energy  and 
skill  as  it  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  Alexander : 
though  we  may  doubt  whether  the  father  would 
have  stretched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings 
which,  gigantic  and  far-reachiug  as  they  were,  fell 
short  of  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  son.  But 
successful  as  Philip  might  have  been  in  Asia,  he 
would  hardly  have  escaped  gloomy  family  feuds ; 
with  Alexander  as  a  mutinous  son,  under  the  insti- 
gations of  Olympias, — and  with  Kieopatra  on  the 
other  side,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended  upon 
the  removal  of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors, 
iniprenion       From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  di- 

produced  *  ' 

by  the  stance,  if  not  immediately  impending,  the  sword  of 
death  of  Pausanias  guaranteed  both  Alexander  and  the  Ma- 
^^'^^^'  cedonian  kingdom.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
blow  was  struck,  and  when  the  Lynkestian  Alex- 
ander,  one  of  those  privy  to  it,  ran  to  forestall 
resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Alexander  the  Great* — no  one  knew  what  to  expect 
from  the   young  prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at 

*  AxnAii,  i.  25,  2 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.    Sec  Vol.  XI.  p.  714. 
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the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  sudden  death  of 
Philip  in  the  fuhiess  of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes, 
must  have  produced  the  strongest  impression,  first 
upon  the  festive  crowd  assembled, — next  through- 
out Macedonia, — lastly,  upon  the  foreigners  whom 
he  had  reduced  to  dependence,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  borders  of  Pseonia.  All  these  dependencies 
were  held  only  by  the  fear  of  Macedonian  force. 
It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  youthful  son 
of  Philip  was  capable  of  putting  down  opposition 
and  upholding  the  powerful  organisation  created 
by  his  father.  Moreover  Perdikkas,  the  elder  bro- 
ther and  predecessor  of  Philip,  had  left  a  son  named 
Amyntas,  now  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to 
whom  many  looked  as  the  proper  successor  ^ 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  Accession 
by  his  friends,  showed  himself  both  in  word  and  li^e^ 
deed,  perfectly  competent  to  the  emergency.     He  ^nd^^dS- 
mustered,  caressed,  and  conciliated,  the  divisions  of  ^^^^ 
the  Macedonian  army  and  the  chief  officers.     His 
addresses  were  judicious  and  energetic,  engaging 
that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  main- 
tained unimpaired',  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  pro- 
jects already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted  with 
as  much  vigour  as  if  Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  Accom- 
celebrate  with  magnificent  solemnities  the  funeral  pa^,^L 
of  his  deceased  father.     While  the  preparations  for  XTexlnder^ 
it  were  going  on,  he  instituted  researches  to  find  — Amynms 

^        ^  and  others 

^  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandrum»  Fragm.  ap.  Photium>  cod.  92.  him'also.  ^ 
p.  220 ;   Plutarch,  De  Fortune  Alex.  Magn.  p.  327.    fraaa  dc  vnovkos 
ffv  ri  fAoKthavia  (after  the  death  of  Philip)  irp6s  'A/Avvrai^  tmoffkivowra 
Koi  Tcv^  'k€p67rov  Waldos. 

'  Diod.  xvii.  2. 
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donians  named  Amyntas)  fled  for  safety  ifito  Asia^ : 
probably  others,  who  felt  themselves  to  be  objects 
of  suspicion,  did  the  like — since  by  the  Macedo- 
nian custom,  not  merely  a  person  convicted  of  high 
treason,  but  all  his  kindred  along  with  him,  were 
put  to  deaths. 
senUment        By  uneouivocal  manifestations  of  enerery  and  ad- 
onthe death  drcss,   and   by   despatching  nvals   or    dangerous 
unguB^JT"  malcontents,  Alexander  thus  speedily  fortified  his 
•uiMw^     position   on  the  throne  at  home.     But  from  the 
to  mSrt**"    foreign  dependents  of  Macedonia — Greeks,  Thra- 
Macedonia,  ciaus,  and  Ulyrians — the  like  acknowledgment  was 

butnoovert  -i        i       •        i         »«-  r   i  i* 

acL  not  SO  easily  obtained .     Most  of  them  were  disposed 

to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  yet  none  dared  to  take  the 
initiative  of  moving,  and  the  suddenness  of  Philip's 
death  found  them  altogether  unprepared  for  combi- 
nation. By  that  event  the  Greeks  were  discharged 
from  all  engagement,  since  the  vote  of  the  confe- 
deracy had  elected  him  personally  as  Imperator. 
They  were  now  at  liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was 
any  liberty  at  all  in  the  proceeding,  to  elect  any  one 
else,  or  to  abstain  from  re-electing  at  all,  and  even 
to  let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was  only  under 
constraint  and  intimidation,  as  was  well  known 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Macedonia,  that  they  had  con- 
ferred this  dignity  even  on  Philip — who  had  earned 
it  by  splendid  exploits,  and  had  proved  himself  the 
ablest  captain  and  politician  of  the  age.  They  were 
by  no  means  inclined  to  transfer  it  to  a  youth  like 
Alexander,  until  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of 

1  Arriftn,  i.  17, 10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  20 ;  Curtius,  iu.  28,  18. 
>  Curlius,  vi.  42, 20.     Compfire  with  this  custom,  a  {lassage  in  the 
AJBX  of  Sophokles,  v.  725. 
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bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear,  and  extorting 
tbe  same  submission.  The  wish  to  break  loose  from 
Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout  the  Grecian 
cities,  found  open  expression  from  Demosthenes  and 
others  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.  That  orator  (if  we 
are  to  believe  his  rival  ^schines),  having  received 
private  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of  Philip, 
through  certain  spies  of  Charidemus,  before  it  was 
publicly  known  to  others — pretended  to  have  had 
it  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  by  the  Gk)ds.  Appear- 
ing in  the  assembly  with  his  gayest  attire,  he  con- 
gratulated his  countrymen  on  the  death  of  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  pronounced  high  encomiums  on 
the  brave  tyrannicide  of  Pausanias,  which  he  would 
probably  compare  to  that  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton^  He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander, 
calling  him  Margites  (the  name  of  a  silly  character 
in  one  of  the  Homeric  poems),  and  intimating  that 
he  would  be  too  much  distracted  with  embarrass- 
ments and  ceremonial  duties  at  home,  to  have 
leisure  for  a  foreign  march  ^  Such,  according  to 
^schines,  was  the  language  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  public  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  felt 
great  joy  at  an  event  which  seemed  to  open  to  them 
fresh  chances  of  freedom,  and  that  the  motion  for 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving^,  in  spite  of  Phokion's 
opposition,  was  readily  adopted.  But  though  the 
manifestation  of  sentiment  at  Athens  was  thus  anti- 


■  iSfchinet  adv.  Kteaiphont.  c.  29.  p.  469.  c.  78.  p.  603 ;   Plutarch, 
Demosth.  22. 
'  iEscbines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  547.  c.50. 
'  Plutarch,  Phokion>  16. 
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Macedonian,  exhibiting  aversion  to  the  renewal  of 
that  obedience  which  had  been  recently  promised 
to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  de* 
clare  any  positive  hostility  \  He  tried  to  open 
communication  with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  also,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  with  the 
Macedonian  commander  in  Asia  Minor,  Attains. 
But  neither  of  the  two  missions  was  successful. 
Attains  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander ;  while  the  Per- 
sian king^,  probably  relieved  by  the  death  of  Philip 
from  immediate  fear  of  the  Macedonian  power, 
despatched  a  peremptory  refusal  to  Athens,  inti- 
mating that  he  would  furnish  no  more  money^. 
B.C.  386,  Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian 
autumn,      gj^tes  also,  the  death  of  Philip  excited  aspirations 

Discontent      -/.,  rr»ii  -,  •  ii 

in  Greece--  for  frccdom.  The  LacedeemoDians,  who,  though 
tue^m^el'  uusupported,  had  stood  out  inflexibly  against  any 
'"*°'\  obedience  to  him,  were  now  on  the  watch  for  new 
allies ;  while  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians, 
manifested  sentiments  adverse  to  Macedonia.  The 
Arabrakiots  expelled  the  garrison  placed  by  Philip 
in  their  city ;  the  ^tolians  passed  a  vote  to  assist 
in  restoring  those  Akarnanian  exiles  whom  he  had 
banished^.      On  the  other  hand,  the  Thessalians 

'  We  gather  this  from  JSschines  adv.  Kteaiph.  p.  551.  c.  52. 

'  Diodorus  (xvii.  5)  mentions  this  communication  of  Demosthenes  to 
Attains ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  but  think  improbable.  Probably 
Charidemus  was  the  organ  of  the  communications. 

'  This  letter  from  Darius  is  distinctly  alluded  to,  and  even  a  sentence 
cited  from  it,  by  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  633, 634.  c.  88.  We  know 
that  Darius  wrote  in  very  different  language  not  long  afterwards, 
near  the  time  when  Alexander  crossed  into  Asia  (Arrian,  ii.  14,  11). 
The  first  letter  must  have  been  sent  shortly  after  Philip's  death,  when 
Darius  was  publicly  boasting  of  having  procured  the  deed,  and  before 
he  had  yet  learnt  to  fear  Alexander.     Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  7- 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 
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manifested  unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia.  But 
the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Thebes,  and  the  mace- 
donisingThebans  who  now  governed  that  city\  were 
probably  the  main  obstacles  to  any  combined  mani« 
festation  in  favour  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  ^'^'  ^^^* 
the  Grecian  world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  March  of 
checking  them  by  a  demonstration  immediate,  as  i^'^SJ^'e 
well  as  intimidating.  The  energy  and  rapidity  of  his  -:-•"*""'" 
proceedings  speedily  overawed  all  those  who  had  Athens. 
speculated  on  his  youth,  or  had  adopted  the  epithets 
applied  to  him  by  Demosthenes.     Having  sur- 
mounted,  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  supposed  possi- 
ble, the  difficulties  of  his  newly-acquired  position  at 
home,  he  marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Philip.     He  was  favourably  received 
by  the  Thessalians,  who  passed  a  vote  constituting 
Alexander  head  of  Greece  in  place  of  his  father 
Philip  ;  which  vote  was  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  convoked  at  Thermopylae. 
Alexander  next  advanced  to  Thebes,   and  from 
thence  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  into  Pelopon- 
nesus.    The  details  of  his  march  we  do  not  know ; 
but  his  great  force,  probably  not  inferior  to  that 
which  had  conquered  at  Chaeroneia,  spread  terror 
everywhere,  silencing  all  except  his  partisans.    No- 

^  Diodonu  (xrii.  3)  mys  that  the  Thebans  passed  a  vote  to  expel  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  But  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
rejecting  this  statement.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  presence  of  the 
l^uxdonian  garrison  was  connected  with  the  predominance  in  the  city 
of  a  party  favourable  to  Macedonia.  In  the  ensuing  year,  when  the 
resistance  really  occurred,  this  was  done  by  the  anti-Macedonian  party, 
who  then  got  back  from  exile. 
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where  was  the  alarm  greater  than  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  recollecting  both  the  speeches  of  their 
orators  and  the  votes  of  their  assembly,— offensive  at 
least,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  Macedonians — trembled 
lest  the  march  of  Alexander  should  be  directed 
against  their  city,  and  accordingly  made  preparation 
for  standing  a  siege.  All  citizens  were  enjoined  to 
bring  in  their  families  and  properties  from  the 
country,  insomuch  that  the  space  within  the  walls 
was  full  both  of  fugitives  and  of  cattle  \  At  the 
same  time,  the  assembly  adopted,  on  the  motion  of 
Demades,  a  resolution  of  apology  and  full  submis- 
sion to  Alexander :  they  not  only  recognized  him  as 
chief  of  Greece,  but  conferred  upon  him  divine 
honours,  in  terms  even  more  emphatic  than  those 
bestowed  on  Philip^.  The  mover,  with  other  legates, 
carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander,  whom  they 
found  at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their  submission. 
A  young  speaker  named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have 
opposed  the  vote  in  the  Athenian  assembly^. 
Whether  Demosthenes  did  the  like — or  whether, 
under  the  feeling  of  disappointed  anticipations  and 
overwhelming  Macedonian  force,  he  condemned 
himself  to  silence, — we  cannot  say.  That  he  did  not 
go  with  Demades  on  the  mission  to  Alexander,  seems 
a  matter  of  course,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  public  vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have 
declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the  legation 
as  far  as  Mount  Kithaeron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then 
returned  to  Athens^     We  read  with  astonishment 

'  Demadis  Fragment.   virc/>  r^r  dn^Kotrias,  p.  180. 

*  Arrian,  i.  1,4.  *  Plutarch,  Reipnb.  Ger.  Pnecept.  p.  804. 

*  JSichines  aiW.  Ktesiph.  p.  564.  c.  50;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth. 
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that  ^schines  and  his  other  enemies  denounced  this 
step  as  a  cowardly  desertion.  No  envoy  could  be 
80  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  to  provoke 
refusal  for  the  proposition  which  he  carried,  as 
Demosthenes.  To  employ  him  in  such  a  mission 
would  have  been  absurd ;  except  for  the  purpose 
probably  intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might 
be  either  detained  by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory 
victim  \  or  sent  back  as  a  pardoned  and  humiliated 
prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  b.c.3S6, 
Peloponnesus,  Alexander  returned  to  Corinth,  where  ^J^J^"^^, 
he  convened  deputies    from  the    Grecian  cities  » chosen 
generally.   The  list  of  those  cities  which  obeyed  the  of  the 
summons  is  not  before  us,  but  probably  it  included  tb^coDFen. 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  Central  Greece.     We  know  corinth— 
only  that  the  Lacedaemonians  continued  to  stand  J^fJ]lJJ**J 
aloof,  refusing  all  concurrence.     Alexander  asked  concurrence 
from  the  assembled  deputies  the  same  appointment 
which  the  victorious  Philip  had  required  and  ob- 
tained two  years  before — the  hegemony  or  headship 
of  the  Greeks  collectively  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting war  against  Persia^.    To  the  request  of  a 
prince  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army,   one 

p.  57;  DiodoT.  xvii.  4 ;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.23  (Plutarch  confounds 
the  proceedings  of  this  year  with  those  of  the  succeeding  year).  De- 
madesy  in  the  fragment  of  his  oration  remaining  to  us,  makes  no  allu- 
•km  to  this  proceeding  of  Demosthenes. 

The  decree,  naming  Demosthenes  among  the  envoys,  is  likely  enough 
to  have  been  passed  chiefly  by  the  votes  of  his  enemies.  It  was  always 
open  to  an  Athenian  citizen  to  accept  or  decline  such  an  appointment. 

^  Several  years  afterwards,  Demades  himself  was  put  to  death  by 
Antipater,  to  whom  he  had  been  Bent  as  envoy  from  Athens  (Diodor. 
xviiL  48). 

*  Arrian,  i.  1,2.    atrcty  trap*  avrw  r^v  ^€fMviav  rrjs  eirl  tov$  Ilep<ras 
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answer  only  was  admissible.  He  was  nominated 
Imperator  with  full  powers^  by  land  and  sea.  Over- 
awed by  the  presence  and  sentiment  of  Macedonian 
force,  all  acquiesced  in  this  vote  except  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 

The  convention  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was 
probably  the  same  as  that  settled  by  and  with  his 
father  Philip.  Its  grand  and  significant  feature  was, 
that  it  recognised  Hellas  as  a  confederacy  under  the 
Macedonian  prince  as  imperator,  president,  or 
executive  head  and  arm.  It  crowned  him  with  a 
legal  sanction  as  keeper  of  the  peace  within  Greece, 
and  conqueror  abroad  in  the  name  of  Greece.  Of 
its  other  conditions,  some  are  made  known  to  us 
by  subsequent  complaints;  such  conditions  as, 
being  equitable  and  tutelary  towards  the  members 
generally,  the  Macedonian  chief  found  it  incon- 
venient to  observe,  and  speedily  began  to  violate. 
Each  Hellenic  city  was  pronounced,  by  the  first 
article  of  the  convention,  to  be  free  and  autonomous. 
In  each,  the  existing  political  constitution  was  re- 
cognised as  it  stood  ;  all  other  cities  were  forbidden 
to  interfere  with  it,  or  to  second  any  attack  by  its 
hostile  exiles^  No  new  despot  was  to  be  established ; 


Arriftn  speaks  as  if  this  request  had  been  addressed  only  to  the  Greeks 
mthin  Peloponnesus;  moreover  he  mentions  no  assembly  at  Corinth, 
which  is  noticed  (though  with  some  conJEusion)  by  Diodorus,  Justin,  and 
Plutarch.  Cities  out  of  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  within  it,  must  have 
been  included ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  resolution  of  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  which  had  been  previously  passed,  was  held  to  com- 
prehend all  the  eztra-Peloponnesian  cities,  which  seems  not  probable. 

*  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosthenes),  Orat.  xvii.  De  Fcedere 
Alezandrino,  p.  213,  214.  imTdrru  if  tnnfBffKtf  tvOvs  iv  apxfj,  9k€vB€povt 
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no  dispossessed  despot  was  to  be  restored'.  Each 
city  became  bound  to  discourage  in  every  other,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence — such  as  political 
executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  re-division  of 
land  or  abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of 
slaves,  &c.^  To  each  was  guaranteed  freedom  of 
navigation;  maritime  capture  was  prohibited,  on 
pain  of  enmity  from  all^.  Each  was  forbidden  to 
send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  any  other, 
or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  seamen  there^.  By 
each,  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  these  conditions, 
to  declare  war  against  all  who  violated  them,  and 
to  keep  them  inscribed  on  a  commemorative  column. 
Provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  admitting 
any  additional  city'^  on  its  subsequent  application, 
though  it  might  not  have  been  a  party  to  the 
original  contract.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  a 
standing  military  force,  under  Macedonian  orders, 

cZmu  km  aifTCip6iuvs  rovg^'EXkrivas — '£<rri  y^  yeypofifjMvov,  €6»  ruftg  rar 
iroXircMV  riis  vap  iicdaTois  odaas,  &r€  rovs  SpKovs  tovs  ircpl  rrjs  tlpfivris 
tifjuwrop,  Kca-akwrmat,  iroXwpUovs  tJvat  ira<ri  rois  rrjs  €lpffvrig  /ccrcxovoriy*.* 

^  Demotthen.  Drat,  de  Foedere  Alex.  p.  213. 

'  Demotth.  ib.  p.  215. 

'  Demoflth.  ib.  p.  217*  t<rr\  yhp  hifnw  tv  reus  avMficmSj  r^p  ^dXar- 
rop  vktuf  T0V9  lurixovras  r^s  tlp^viig,  icai  yafiha  je<oXvciy  avrovff  fufit 
KoraytiP  vXoiop  iufi€vh9  rovro>y'  coy  dc  ris  tra/xk  ravra  iroij,  woXifUOP 
c2mU  iraCTi  TOU  TTJS  cip^t^f  fUTfxovcrtP 

^  Demosth.  ib.  p.  218,  219.  Bohnecke,  in  his  instmctiTe  ooxnmentt 
on  thig  convention  (Fonchungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Attischen  Red- 
ner,  p.  623),  has  treated  the  prohibition  here  mentioned  as  if  it  were 
one  specially  binding  the  Macedonians  not  to  sail  with  armed  ships  into 
the  Pdneos.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  particular  case  on  which  the 
orator  insists;  but  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  only  a  particular  case 
under  a  genial  prohibitory  rule. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  1, 7 ;  ii.  2, 4.  Demosth.  de  Feed.  Alex.  p.  213.  Tenedos, 
IGtylted,  Antissa,  and  Eresus,  can  hardly  have  been  members  of  the 
convention  when  first  sworn. 

c2 
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was  provided  to  enforce  observance  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  that  the  synod  of  deputies  was  contem- 
plated as  likely  to  meet  periodically  \ 

Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its 
terms,  agreed  to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth 
with  Alexander ;  but  with  Alexander  at  the  head 
of  an  irresistible  army.  He  proclaimed  it  as  the 
"  public  statute  of  the  Greeks*,"  constituting  a 
paramount  obligation,  of  which  he  was  the  enforcer, 
binding  on  all,  and  authorising  him  to  treat  all 
transgressors  as  rebels.  It  was  set  forth  as  counter- 
part of,  and  substitute  for,  the  convention ^of  An- 
talkidas,  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  officers 
of  Darius  trying  to  revive  against  him — ^the  head- 

1  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Feed.  Alex.  p.  216.  iarl  yhp  cy  rtus  awBfiKtus 
iniiuXetcrBaiToiff  <rvP€lip€voPTa9  Ka\  rovs  €irl  rj  koiv^  ^vXaxg 
rcray/icyovr,  on-or  cV  rals  Koiv»vov<rais  ir6Kt<ri  firf  yiyvavrtu  ^amroi 

lufbt  (fyvyai  rrapa  row  K€tfUvovs  rais  irSkt<n  v6fiovs Oi  dc  roo-oOrow 

dfovo-t  TovTtov  T*  KoiXvcci^,  SoTc  Kcti  <TvyKaTafrK€va(^ova-iv^  &C.  (p.  216). 

The  peraons  designated  by  oi  di,  and  denounced  throughout  this 
oration  generally,  are,  Alexander  or  the  Macedonian  officers  and 
soldiers. 

A  passage  in  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  14,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  a  standing  Macedonian  force  was  kept  at  Corinth,  occupying 
the  Isthmus.  The  Thebans  declared  against  Macedonia  (in  August  or 
September  335  B.C.),  and  proceeding  to  besiege  the  Macedonian  garri- 
son in  the  Kadmeia,  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  the  Arcadians. 
*'  These  envoys  (says  Deinarchus)  got  with  difficulty  by  sea  to  the  Arca- 
dians"-—ot  Korh  6aXa<r<rap  fi6Xif  a^iKovTo  irp6s  cVctvovr.  Whence 
should  this  difficulty  arise,  except  from  a  Macedonian  occupation  of 
Corinth  ? 

*  Arrian,  i.  16,  10.  iraph  ra  Koivj  dd^avra  Tois''EXXrj<nv.  After  the 
death  of  Darius,  Alexander  pronounced  that  the  Grecian  mercenaries 
who  had  been  serving  with  that  prince,  were  highly  criminal  for  having 
contravened  the  general  vote  of  the  Greeks  (jrapa  ra  d^yfurra  ra 
'EWrfvmv),  except  such  as  had  taken  service  before  that  vote  was 
passed,  and  except  the  Sinopeans,  whom  Alexander  considered  as  sub- 
jects of  Persia  and  not  partakers  roO  koivov  r&tf  'EXkifiwy  (Arrian,  iii. 
23,16;  iii.  24,  8,9). 
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ship  of  Persia  against  that  of  Macedonia.  Such  is 
the  melancholy  degradation  of  the  Grecian  world, 
that  its  cities  have  no  alternative  except  to  choose 
between  these  two  foreign  potentates — or  to  invite 
the  help  of  Darius,  the  most  distant  and  least 
dangerous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be  more 
than  nominal,  against  a  neighbour  sure  to  be 
domineering  and  compressive,  and  likely  enough  to 
be  tyrannical.  Of  the  once  powerful  Hellenic  chiefs 
and  competitors — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes — under 
each  of  whom  the  Grecian  world  had  been  upheld 
as  an  independent  and  self-determining  aggregate, 
admitting  the  free  play  of  native  sentiment  and 
character  under  circumstances  more  or  less  ad- 
vantageous— the  two  last  are  now  confounded  as 
common  units  (one  even  held  under  garrison)  among 
the  subject  allies  of  Alexander ;  while  Sparta  pre- 
serves only  the  dignity  of  an  isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  b.c.  335- 
succeeded  the  swearing  of  the  convention,  Alexander  —spring. ' 
and  his  officers  (after  his  return  to  Macedonia)  were  Enwoach- 

^  ^  ments  and 

active,  both  by  armed  force  and   by  mission  of  tyranny  ©f 

the  Mace* 

envoys,  in  procuring  new  adhesions  and  in  re-  donian 
modelling  the  governments  of  various  cities  suitably  Grs^'L^ 
to  their  own  views.    Complaints  of  such  aggressions  ofThJ""^ 
were  raised  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  the  ^i^^'* 
only  place  in   Greece  where  any  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion still  survived.     An  oration,  pronounced  by 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  or  one  of  the  contem- 
porary anti-Macedonian  politicians  (about  the  spring 
or  early  summer  of  335  b.c.)\  imparts  to  us  some 
idea  both  of  the  Macedonian  interventions  steadily 

'  This  is  the  oration  ircpl  t&v  npos  'AXe^oydpov  owBrfK&v  already 
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going  on,  and  of  the  unavailing  remonfitrances 
raised  against  them  by  individual  Athenian  citizens. 
At  the  time  of  this  oration,  such  remonstrances  had 
already  been  often  repeated.  They  were  always 
met  by  the  macedonizing  Athenians  with  peremptory 
declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed. 
But  in  reply,  the  remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was 
unfair  to  call  upon  Athens  for  strict  observance  of 
the  convention,  while  the  Macedonians  and  their 
partisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetually 
violating  it  for  their  own  profit.  Alexander  and 
his  officers  (affirms  this  orator)  had  never  once  laid 
down  their  arms  since  the  convention  was  settled. 
They  had  been  perpetually  tampering  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  cities,  to  promote  their 
own  partisans  to  power^  In  MessSnS,  Sikyon,  and 
Pell6n6,  they  had  subverted  the  popular  consti- 
tutions, banished  many  citizens,  and  established 
friends  of  their  own  as  despots.  The  Macedonian 
force,  destined  as  a  public  guarantee  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  convention,  had  been  employed 
only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to  arm  the 
hands  of  factious  partisans^.     Thus  Alexander,  in 

more  than  once  alluded  to  above.  Though  standing  among  the  De- 
mosthenic works,  it  is  supposed  by  Libanius  as  well  as  by  most  modem 
critics  not  to  be  the  production  of  Demosthenes — upon  internal  grounds 
of  style,  which  are  certainly  forcible.  Libanius  says  that  it  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Hyperides.  At  any  rate,  there  tfeems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  oration  of  one  of  the  contemporaiy 
orators.  I  agree  with  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  629)  in  thinking  that 
it  must  have  been  delivered  a  few  months  after  the  convention  with 
Alexander,  before  the  taking  of  Thebes. 

*  Demosthenes  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.),  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.2l6. 
OvrcD  fuv  Tolwv  pffbias  rii  StrXa  fTrijveyfrc  6  Maictbctp,  &(rr€  ovdc  KortBero 
iramoTff  aXX'  cVi  koi  vvv  n€pUpx^rai  Kaff  wrov  ^varai,  &e. 

3  Demosth.  ib.  p.214,  215. 
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his  capacity  of  Imperator,  disregarding  all  the 
restraints  of  the  convention,  acted  as  chief  despot 
for  the  maintenance  of  subordinate  despots  in  the 
separate  cities  \  Even  at  Athens,  this  imperial 
authority  had  rescinded  sentences  of  the  dikastery, 
and  compelled  the  adoption  of  measures  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  constitution^. 

At  sea,  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  violations 
his  officers  had  been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land.  ^enUoiTaT 
The  convention,  guaranteeing  to  all  cities  the  right  J^^^ 
of  free  navigation,  distinctly  forbade  each  to  take  or  ^^^  om- 
detain  vessels  belonging  to  any  other.  Nevertheless  ^"^ 
the  Macedonians  had  seized,  in  the  Hellespont,  all 
the  merchantmen  coming  out  with  cargoes  from 
the  Euxine,  and  carried  them  into  Tenedos,  where 
they  were  detained,  under  various  fraudulent  pre- 
tences, in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  pro- 
prietors and  cities  whose  supply  of  corn  was  thus 
intercepted.    Among  these  sufferers,  Athens  stood 
conspicuous;  since  consumers  of  imported  corn, 
ship-owners,  and  merchants,  were  more  numerous 
there  than  elsewhere.    The  Athenians,  addressing 
complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect,  be- 
came at  length  so  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy 

^  Demotth.  (or  Pseudo-Demorth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  212« 
214>  215,  220,  where  the  orator  speaks  of  Alexander  ai  the  rvpayvos  of 
(Greece. 

The  orator  argues  (p.  213)  that  the  Macedomani  had  recogniaed 
despotism  as  contrary  to  the  convention,  m  so  far  as  to  expel  the 
deipots  from  the  towns  of  Antissa  and  firesos  in  Leshos.  But  pro- 
bably these  despots  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Persians  on  the 
opposite  mainland,  or  with  Memnon. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  215.  rout  d*  Idiovg  vftas  v6fU)vs  dwryiaijouo-i  XvciF, 
rovs  fuy  KtKpiiUvovt  iv  toT*  l^iKaarrfplois  a^HtPns,  htpa  dc  ira^X^^ 
roiavra  pui{6iifvoi  napopofitiv 
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about  their  provisions,  that  they  passed  a  decree  to 
equip  and  despatch  100  triremes,  appointing  Menes- 
theus  (son  of  Iphikrates)  admiral.  By  this  strenaous 
manifestation,  the  Macedonians  were  induced  to 
release  the  detained  vessels.  Had  the  detention 
been  prolonged,  the  Athenian  fleet  would  have 
sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force ;  so  that,  as  Athens 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the 
maritime  empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  over- 
thrown, while  even  on  land  much  encouragement 
would  have  been  given  to  malcontents  against  it\ 
Another  incident  had  occurred,  less  grave  than  this, 
yet  still  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringement 
of  the  convention,  and  as  an  insult  to  the  Athenians. 
Though  an  express  article  of  the  convention  pro- 
hibited armed  ships  of  one  city  from  entering  the 
harbour  of  another,  still  a  Macedonian  trireme  had 
been  sent  into  Peiraeus  to  ask'permission  that  smaller 
vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Macedonian  account. 
This  was  offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athenians, 
not  only  as  violating  the  convention,  but  as  a  mani- 

^  Demosth.  (or  Pteudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  217. 
ciff  rovTO  yhp  vTrfpo^ltlas  ^\6ov,  &ar€  €ls  T€V€dop  dirapra  to  €k  tov 
n6vrov  ifkciia  Kor^ayov,  icai  {rK€v»povft€voi  wtpi  avra  o^  irp^€pov 
affmaav,  npiv  Vfitif  iy^rf<f>ia'aa'B€  rpi^pctr  c/eoroy  trXi|povy  kcu  KoBikKtw 
fl&vt  r&rt — t  trap*  eXa^iOToy  hrolria-€V  avrovt  a^Oipe^wu  diKoUas  t^v 

Korh  S^ao'cav  ^tfioviaif p.  218.  "Ems  yiip  h»  i(j  r&v  Korii  ddkaa-' 

vay  KoX  ii6pois  opa/i^Purptirffrat  tlpoi  KvpiW  (the  Athenians),  rois  ye 
Kara  yfjw  irp6s  rj  vvapxovafi  dvvdfici  ifrrX  wpopokas  Mpas  l<ryypQT€p€iis 
€vp€<r$ai,  &c. 

We  know  that  Alexander  caused  a  squadron  of  ships  to  sail  round  to 
and  up  the  Danube  from  Byzantium  (Arrian,  i.  3, 3),  to  meet  him  after 
his  march  by  land  from  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Athenian  yessels  detained  may  have  come  loaded 
with  a  supply  of  com,  and  that  the  detention  of  the  corn-ships  may  have 
been  intended  to  facilitate  this  operation. 
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fest  step  towards  employing  the  nautical  equipments 
and  seamen  of  Athens  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
Macedonian  navy^ 

*^  Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admo-  Language 
nishing  us  to  observe  the  convention  (the  orator  puinlng""' 
contends),  prevail  on  the  imperial  chief  to  set  the  ^5,*cy*i^- 
example  of  observing  it  on  his  part.     I  too  impress  Jjj^^^fjj 
upon  you  the  like  observance*    To  a  democracy  obicnrance 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  scrupulous  regard  to  Temion. 
equity  and  justice*.     But  the  convention  itself  en-  their"k^.* 
joins  all  its  members  to  make  war  against  trans-  *^'***** 
gressors  ;  and  pursuant  to  this  article,  you  ought  to 
make  war  against  Macedon^.     Be  assured  that  all 
Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  neither   directed 
against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your  fault\     At 
this  juncture,  such  a  step  for  the  maintenance  of 
your  own  freedom  as  well  as  Hellenic  freedom 
generally,  will  be  not  less  opportune  and  advanta- 
geous than  it  is  just\  The  time  is  coming  for  shaking 
off  your  disgraceful  submission  co  others,  and  your 
oblivion  of  our  own  past  dignity^    If  you  encou- 

1  Demosth.  (or  Pseudo-Demosth.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex.  p.  219. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  211.  olfuu  yap  ovbip  ovr<0  toU  SiffioKpaTovfUPots 
vp€ir€iv,  t»g  frtpl  t6  trov  icdi  r6  dUtuov  (nrovbdCttP, 

I  give  here  the  main  Bense,  without  binding  myself  to  the  exact 
phrases. 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  213.  leal  yap  Hn  wpouyfypanrai  itf  tw  awBrfKatt, 
iroXc/uov  thfoi,  rhv  iKtiva  Surep  'AXcfavdpoff  irocodn-a,  dirao-i  rois  Ttjs 
elprfPfjt  Koawtfov<n,  koX  t^v  x^P^"^  ovtov,  koi  arparweo'Bai  cV*  avr6» 
drayras.    Compare  p.  214  init. 

^  Demosth.  ib.  p.  217*  oldtis  vySp  cyicaXcorci  irorc  t&v  'EXX^moi^  or 
&pa  irapfpffr€  n  r&v  Kotvj  6fJLo\oyrf6€VT»v,  dXX^  Koi  xSipuf  €^awTt»  Sri 
fi6voi  «(;rfk€y(arf  Tovt  ravra  w€HovPTag,  &c. 

'  Demosth.  ib.  p.  214.  yvvl  V,  St*  th  Tavr6  diKcuop  iLpa  xal  6  Kmphi 
ical  r6  avpKf>€pov  ow^bpdfUfK^,  SKKop  &pa  Tivk  XP^^^^  dpofuimrf  r^t 
Idias  €\tv$€pias  Upa  Koi  Trjs  r&v  ShXtdv  'EXX^moi^  avrikafiivBag  ; 

*  Demosth.  ib.  p.  220.  u  &pa  nori  bu  naOa-aa-Bai  ala-xp^s  Mpois 
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rage  me,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  formal  motion — 
To  declare  war  against  the  violators  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  the  convention  itself  directs ^*' 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have 
brought  upon  the  mover  a  prosecution  under  the 
Graphs  Paranom6n.  Accordingly,  though  intima* 
ting  clearly  that  he  thought  the  actual  juncture 
(what  it  was  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he  declined 
to  incur  such  responsibility  without  seeing  before- 
hand a  manifestation  of  public  sentiment  suflGicient 
to  give  him  hopes  of  a  favourable  verdict  from  the 
Dikastery.  The  motion  was  probably  not  made. 
But  a  speech  so  bold,  even  though  not  followed  up 
by  a  motion,  is  in  itself  significant  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  Greece  during  the  months  immediately 
following  the  Alexandrine  convention.  This  ha* 
rangue  is  only  one  among  many  delivered  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  complaining  of  Macedonian 
supremacy  as  exercised  under  the  convention.  It 
is  plain  that  the  acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were 
such  as  to  furnish  ample  ground  for  complaint; 
and  the  detention  of  all  the  trading  ships  coming 
out  of  the  Euxine,  shows  us  that  even  the  subsistence 
of  Athens  and  the  islands  had  become  more  or  less 
endangered.  Though  the  Athenians  resorted  to  no 
armed  interference,  their  assembly  at  least  afforded 
a  theatre  where  public  protest  could  be  raised  and 
public  sympathy  manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthenes 

dKo\ov6o%hfTaSf   dXXii  yafi   oPOfavria'Sijpaji   ftrf^fuaf  <l>ikorifita£  rmf  c<( 

dpxMoroTOv  cat  irXccWov  Koi  iidKtarairayrtitvdpBpcnrwf^fuy  virapxova'&¥» 

>  DemoBth.  (or  Pseado-Demoith.)  Orat.  De  Foedere  Alex,  c^  oSv 

K«\(iniT€,  yp6^,  KaBArrtp  ai  aw^tuu  xcXcvovo-t,  iroXcficcv  rolr  iropa- 
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and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  speakers  were  en-  Eocoange- 

i«  ii_*']*i*  Tk*        ODCDts  held 

couraged  by  assurances  and  subsidies  from  Persia,  out  by 
Though  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  accession  of  an  ^Vomkf. 
untried  youth  of  twenty,  had  led  Darius  to  believe 
for  the  moment  that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  invasion 
was  passed,  yet  his  apprehensions  were  now  revived 
by  Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy  ^ 
It  was  apparently  during  the  spring  of  335  b.c,  that 
Darius  sent  money  to  sustain  the  anti-Macedonian 
party  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  ^schines  affirms, 
and  Deinarchus  afterwards  repeats  (both  of  them 
orators  hostile  to  Demosthenes) — ^That  about  this 
time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens  300  talents  which  the 
Athenian  people  refused,  but  which  Demosthenes 
took,  reserving  however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum 
for  his  own  private  purse :  That  public  inquiry  was 
afterwards  instituted  on  the  subject.  Yet  nothing 
is  alleged  as  having  been  made  out^ ;  at  least  De- 
mosthenes was  neither  condemned,  nor  even  brought 
(as  far  as  appears)  to  any  formal  trial.  Out  of  such 
data  we  can  elicit  no  specific  fact.  But  they  warrant 
the  general  conclusion,  that  Darius,  or  the  satraps 
in  Asia  Minor,  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spring 


>  IKodonis,  xvii.  7* 

'  iEflcluBes  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  634 ;  Demarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  1 1- 
19.  p.  9-14.  It  is  iElschines  who  states  that  the  300  talents  were  sent 
to  the  Athenian  people,  and  refused  by  them. 

Three  years  later,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  Alexander  in  his  letter  to 
Darius  accuses  that  prince  of  baring  sent  both  letters  and  money  into 
Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  war  against  him.  Alexander  states 
that  the  Lacedsemonians  accepted  the  money,  but  that  all  the  other 
Grecian  cities  refused  it  ( Arrian,  ii.  14, 9).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
these  facts ;  but  I  find  nothing  identifying  the  precise  point  of  time  to 
which  Alexander  idludes. 
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of  335  B.C.,  and  letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hosti- 
lities against  Alexander. 

That  Demosthenes,  and  probably  other  leading 
orators,  received  such  remittances  from  Persia,  is 
no  evidence  of  that  personal  corruption  which  is 
imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  It  is  noway 
proved  that  Demosthenes  applied  the  money  to  his 
own  private  purposes.  To  receive  and  expend  it 
in  trying  to  organize  combinations  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  Greece,  was  a  proceeding  which  he 
would  avow  as  not  only  legitimate,  but  patriotic.  It 
was  aid  obtained  from  one  foreign  prince  to  enable 
Hellas  to  throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of  another. 
At  this  moment,  the  political  interests  of  Persia 
coincided  with  that  of  all  Greeks  who  aspired  to 
freedom.  Darius  had  no  chance  of  becoming 
master  of  Greece ;  but  his  own  security  prescribed 
to  him  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  his  means  of 
doing  so  were  at  tliis  moment  ample,  had  they  been 
efiicaciously  put  forth.  Now  the  purpose  of  a  Greek 
patriot  would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  auto- 
nomy of  the  Hellenic  world  against  all  foreign  in- 
terference. To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia  against 
Hellenic  enemies, — as  Sparta  had  done  both  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
and  as  Thebes  and  Athens  had  followed  her  example 
in  doing  afterwards — was  an  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceeding :  but  to  invoke  the  same  aid  against  the 
dominion  of  another  foreigner,  at  once  nearer  and 
more  formidable,  was  open  to  no  blame  on  the 
score  either  of  patriotism  or  policy.  Demosthenes 
had  vainly  urged  his  countrymen  to  act  with  energy 
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against  Philip,  at  a  time  when  they  might  by  their 
own  efforts  have  upheld  the  existing  autonomy  both 
for  Athens  and  for  Greece  generally.  He  now 
seconded  or  invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece 
single-handed  had  become  incompetent  to  the 
struggle  against  Alexander,  the  common  enemy 
both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Unfortunately  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  himself, 
Darius,  with  full  means  of  resistance  in  his  hands, 
played  his  game  against  Alexander  even  with  more 
stupidity  and  improvidence  than  Athens  had  played 
hers  against  Philip. 

While  such  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  b.c.835, 
officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  new  imperial  autho-  Mwctof 
rity,  throughout  Greece  and  the  islands — and  such  Alexander 

1  .  .i*  •  /•  •  into  Thrace. 

the  growing  manifestations  of  repugnance  to  it  at  He  forces 
Athens — ^Alexander  had  returned  home  to  push  the  olcrMount 
preparations  for  his  Persian  campaign.     He  did  ***""^ 
not  however  think  it  prudent  to  transport  his  main 
force  into  Asia,  until  he  had  made  his  power  and 
personal  ascendency  felt  by  the  Macedonian  de- 
pendencies, westward,  northward,  and  north-east- 
ward of  Pella — lUyrians,  Pseonians,  and  Tbracians. 
Under  these  general  names  were  comprised  a  num- 
ber^  of  distinct  tribes,  or  nations,  warlike  and  for 
the  most  part  predatory.     Having  remained  uncon- 
quered  until  the  victories  of  Philip,  they  were  not 
kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  difficulty : 
nor  were  they  at  all  likely  to  obey  his  youthful  suc- 

'  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Thracian  tOvrj  as  twenty-two  in  number, 
capable  of  sending  out  200,000  foot,  and  15,000  hones  (Strabo,  vii. 
Fngm.  Vatic.  48). 
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cessor,  until  they  had  seen  some  sensible  evidence 
of  his  personal  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring,  Alexander  pot  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  marched  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  Amphipolis,  through 
the  narrow  Sapaean  pass  between  Philippi  and  the 
sea^  In  ten  days'  march  he  reached  the  difficult 
mountain  path  over  which  alone  he  could  cross 
Mount  Haemus  (Balkan).  Here  he  found  a  body 
of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed  merchants  of 
the  country  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress; 
posted  on  the  high  ground  with  waggons  in  their 
front,  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  roll  down  the 
steep  declivity  against  the  advancing  ranks  of  the 
Macedonians.  Alexander  eluded  this  danger  by 
ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks,  so 
as  to  let  the  waggons  go  through  freely — or  where 
there  was  no  room  for  such  loose  array,  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground  with  their  shields  closely 
packed  together  and  slanting  over  their  bodies ;  so 
that  the  waggons,  dashing  down  the  steep  and 
coming  against  the  shields,  were  carried  off  the 
ground,  and  made  to  bound  over  the  bodies  of  the 
men  to  the  space  below.  All  the  waggons  rolled 
down  without  killing  a  single  man.  The  Thra- 
cians, badly  armed,  were  then  easily  dispersed  by 
the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the  loss  of  1500 
men  killed,   and  all   their  women  and  children 


1  Strabo,  vii.  p.  331  (Fragm.);  Arrian,  i.  1,6;  Appian,  Bell.  Civil. 
iT.  87, 105, 106.  Appian  gives  (iv.  103)  a  good  general  deacription  of 
the  almost  impassable  and  trackless  country  to  the  north  and  north-east 
of  Philipjn. 
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made  pri8oner8^  The  captives  and  plunder  were 
sent  back  under  an  escort  to  be  sold  at  the  sea- 
ports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  hm  victory 
led  his  army  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  xribaui. 
marched  against  the  Triballi ;  a  powerful  Thracian 
tribe, — extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined)  from 
the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  modern  Servia  northward 
towards  the  Danube, — whom  Philip  had  conquered, 
yet  not  without  considerable  resistance  and  even 
occasional  defeat.  Their  prince  Syrmus  had  already 
retired  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe 
into  an  island  of  the  Danube  called  PeukS,  where 
many  other  Thracians  had  also  sought  shelter^  The 
main  force  of  the  Triballi  took  post  in  woody  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zyginus,  about  three  days' 
march  from  the  Danube.  Being  tempted  however^ 
by  an  annoyance  from  the  Macedonian  light-armed, 
to  emerge  from  their  covered  position  into  the  open 
plain,  they  were  here  attacked  by  Alexander  with 
his  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  close  combat,  and  com- 
pletely defeated.  Three  thousand  of  them  were 
slain,  but  the  rest  mostly  eluded  pursuit  by  means 
of  the  wood,  so  that  they  lost  few  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Macedonians  was  only  eleven  horsemen 
and  forty  foot  slain;  according  to  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  then  one  of  Alexander's 

'  AxoMO,  i.  1, 12,  !?•  The  predae  locality  of  that  steep  road  whereby 
Alexander  crossed  the  Balkan,  cannot  he  determmed.  Baron  Ton 
Moltke,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  Bulgaria  (1 828-1829), 
g^ves  an  enumeration  of  four  roads,  passable  by  an  army,  crossing  this 
chain  from  north  to  south  (see  chap.  i.  of  that  work).  But  whether 
Alexander  passed  by  any  one  of  these  four,  or  by  some  other  road  still 
more  to  the  west,  we  cannot  tell. 
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confidential  officers,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Greco- Egyptiaii  kings  \ 
He  crosses  Three  days'  march ,  from  the  scene  of  action, 
defeats  The'  brought  Alexander  to  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
Kt^"^  some  armed  ships  which  had  been  previouslyordered 
"*•**•  to  sail  (probably  with  stores  of  provision)  from  By- 
zantium round  by  the  Euxine  and  up  the  river.  He 
first  employed  these  ships  in  trying  to  land  a  body 
of  troops  on  the  island  of  PeukS ;  but  his  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  the  steep  banks,  the  rapid  stream, 
and  the  resolute  front  of  the  defenders  on  shore.  To 
compensate  for  this  disappointment,  Alexander  re- 
solved to  make  a  display  of  his  strength  by  crossing 
the  Danube  and  attacking  the  Getae ;  tribes,  chiefly 
horsemen  armed  with  bows^,  analogous  to  the 
Thracians  in  habits  and  language.  They  occupied 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  their  town 
was  about  four  miles  distant.  The  terror  of  the 
Macedonian  successes  had  brought  together  a  body 
of  4000  Getae,  visible  from  the  opposite  shore,  to 
resist  any  crossing.  Accordingly  Alexander  got 
together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed  out 
of  a  single  trunk)  employed  for  transport  on  the 
river,  and  caused  the  tent-skins  of  the  army  to 
be  stuffed  with  hay  in  order  to  support  rafts.  He 
then  put  himself  on  shipboard  during  the  night, 
and  contrived  to  carry  across  the  river  a  body  of 
4000  infantry,  and  1500  cavalry;  landing  on  a 
part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high  standing 
wheat  and  no  enemy's  post.  The  Getae,  intimi- 
dated not  less  by  this  successful  passage  than  by 
the  excellent  array  of  Alexander's  army,  hardly 

■  Arrian,  i.  2.  »  Strabo,  yii.  p.  303. 
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Stayed  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but  hastened 
to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified  town  and  retire 
farther  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town 
without  resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away 
such  moveables  as  he  found,  and  then  returned  to 
the  river  without  delay.  Before  he  quitted  the 
northern  bank,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the  Pre- 
server— to  HdraklSs — and  to  the  God  Ister  (Danube) 
himself,  whom  he  thanked  for  having  shown  him- 
self not  impassable\  On  the  very  same  day,  he  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  his  camp ;  after  an  empty  de- 
monstration  of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he 
could  do  what  neither  his  father  nor  any  Grecian 
army  had  ever  yet  done,  and  what  every  one 
deemed  impossible — crossing  the  greatest  of  all 
known  rivers  without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy*. 

*  Arrian,  i.  4,  2-7- 

'  Neither  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed  the  Danube, — ^nor  the 
sitnation  of  the  island  called  Peuk6, — ^nor  the  identity  of  the  river  Ly- 
ginnsy — nor  the  part  of  Mount  H»mus  which  Alexander  forced  bis  way 
orer — can  be  determined.  The  data  given  by  Arrian  are  too  brief  and 
too  meagre,  to  make  out  with  assurance  any  part  of  his  march  after  he 
crossed  the  Nestus.  The  facts  reported  by  the  historian  represent  only 
a  small  portion  of  what  Alexander  really  did  in  this  expedition. 

It  seems  dear  however  that  the  main  purpose  of  Alexander  was  to 
attack  and  humble  the  Triballi.  Their  locality  is  known  generally  as  the 
region  where  the  modern  Servia  joins  Bulgaria.  They  reached  eastward 
(in  the  times  of  Thucydides,  ii.  96)  as  far  as  the  river  Oskius  or  Isker, 
which  crosses  the  chain  of  Hsemus  from  south  to  north,  passes  by  the 
modem  city  of  Sophia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube.  Now  Alexander,  in 
order  to  conduct  his  army  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Nestus,  near 
its  mouth,  to  the  country  of  the  Triballi,  would  naturally  pass  through  Phi- 
lippopolis,  which  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  his  father  Philip, 
and  therefore  probably  had  a  regular  road  of  communication  to  the  mari- 
time r^ons.  (See  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  «cXi9nr<$9roXiff.)  Alexander  would 
cross  Mount  Hiemus,  then,  somewhere  north-west  of  Philippopolis. 
We  read  in  the  year  376  B.C.  (Diodor.  xv.  36)  of  an  invasion  of  Abd6ra 
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The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  opera- 
tions was  so  great,  that  not  only  the  Triballi,  but 
the  other  autonomous  Thracians  around,  sent 
envoys  tendering  presents  or  tribute,  and  soliciting 
peace.  Alexander  granted  their  request.  His  mind 
being  bent  upon  war  with  Asia,  he  was  satisfied 
with  having  intimidated  these  tribes  so  as  to  deter 
them  from  rising  during  his  absence.  What  con- 
by  the  Triballi;  which  shows  that  there  was  a  road,  not  unfit  for  an 
army,  from  their  territory  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nestus,  where  AbdSra  was  situated.  This  was  the  road  which  Alex- 
ander is  likely  to  have  followed.  But  he  must  probably  have  made  a 
considerable  circuit  to  the  eastward ;  for  the  route  which  Paul  Lucas 
describes  himself  as  having  taken  direct  from  Philippopohs  to  Drama, 
ean  hardly  have  been  fit  for  an  army. 

The  river  Lyginus  may  perhaps  be  the  modem  Isker,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  The  island  called  Feukd  is  still  more  perplexing.  Strabo 
q[>eaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dsnube  (vii.  p.  301-305). 
But  it  seems  impossible  that  either  the  range  of  the  TribalU,  or  the 
march  of  Alexander,  can  have  extended  so  fur  eastward.  Since  Strabo 
(as  well  as  Arrian)  copied  Alexander's  march  from  Ptolemy,  whose 
authority  is  very  good,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  there  was  a 
second  island  called  Peukd  higher  up  the  river. 

The  geography  of  Thrace  is  so  little  known,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
at  our  inability  to  identify  these  places.  We  are  acquainted,  and  that 
but  imperfectly,  with  the  two  high  roads,  both  starting  from  Byzantium 
or  Constantinople.  1.  The  one  (called  the  King's  Road,  from  having 
been  in  part  the  march  of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  livy,  xxxix. 
27;  Herodot.  vii.  115)  crosnng;  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestns,  touching 
the  northern  coast  of  the  iBgean  Sea  at  Neapolis,  a  little  south  of 
Philippi ;  then  Grossing  the  Strymon  at  Amphipolis,  and  stretching 
through  Pella  across  Inner  Macedonia  and  Illyria  to  Dyrrachium  (the 
Via  Egnatia).  2.  The  other,  taking  a  more  northerly  course,  passing 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus  from  Adrianople  to  Philippopolis, 
then  through  Sardica  (Sophia)  and  Naissus  (Nisch),  to  the  Danube, 
near  Belgrade ;  being  the  high  road  now  followed  from  Constantinople 
to  Belgrade. 

But  apart  from  these  two  roads,  scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known 
of  the  country.  Eqiecially  the  mountainous  region  of  Rhodopd, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Strymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Hebrus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  iEgean,  is  a  Terra  Incognita,  except 
the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast.    Very  few  travellers  have  passed 


His  self, 
conceit. 
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ditions  he  imposed,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  presents  ^ 

While  these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were  Embassy  or 
under  debate,  envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls  Afeunder. 
occupying  a  distant  mountainous  region  westward 
towards  the  Ionic  Gulf.  Though  strangers  to 
Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much  of  the  recent 
exploits,  that  they  came  with  demands  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  friendship.  They  were  distinguished 
both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language. 
Alexander  readily  exchanged  with  them  assurances 
of  alliance.  Entertaining  them  at  a  feast,  he  asked, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  what  it  was  that  they 
were  most  afraid  of,  among  human  contingences  ? 
They  replied^  that  they  feared  no  man,  nor  any 
danger,  except  only,  lest  the  heaven  should  fall 
upon  them.  Their  answer  disappointed  Alexander, 
who  had  expected  that  they  would  name  him,  as 
the  person  of  whom  they  were  most  afraid;  so 
prodigious  was  his  conceit  of  his  own  exploits.  He 
observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls  were  swag- 

aloDg  or  described  the  ■outhem  or  King's  Road,  while  the  region  in 
the  interior,  apart  from  the  high  road,  was  absolutely  unexplored  until 
the  visit  of  M.  Viqaesnel  in  1847>  under  scientific  mission  from  the 
French  goremment.  The  brief,  but  interesting  account,  composed  by 
M.  Yiquesnel,  of  this  rugged  and  impracticable  district,  is  contained  in 
the  "Arehives  des  Missions  Scientifiques  et  litteraires ''  for  1850, 
published  at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  map  intended  to  accompany 
that  account  has  not  yet  been  prepared ;  but  the  published  data,  as  far 
as  they  go,  hare  been  employed  by  Kiepert  in  constructing  his  recent 
map  of  Turkey  in  Europe;  the  best  map  of  these  regions  now  existing, 
thou^  still  yery  imperfect.  The  Illustrations  (Erlaiiterungen)  annexed 
by  Kiepert  to  his  map  of  Turkey,  show  the  defectiTC  data  on  which  the 
chartography  of  this  country  is  founded.  Until  the  survey  of  M.  Vi- 
qnesnelf  tiie  higher  part  of  the  course  of  the  Strymon,  and  nearly  all 
the  course  of  the  Nestus,  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  unknown. 
*  Arrian,  i.  4,  5 ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  301. 
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gerers.  Yet  if  we  attend  to  the  sentiment  rather 
than  the  language,  we  shall  see  that  such  an  epithet 
applies  with  equal  or  greater  propriety  to  Alexander 
himself.  The  anecdote  is  chiefly  interesting  as  it 
proves  at  how  early  an  age  the  exorbitant  self- 
esteem  >  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  mani- 
festing, began.  That  after  the  battle  of  Issus  he 
should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can  hardly 
be  astonished ;  but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  and  had  accomplished  nothing 
beyond  his  march  into  Thrace  and  his  victory  over 
the  Triballi. 
Victories  of  After  arranging  these  matters,  he  marched  in  a 
Alexander  gQuth-westcrly  dircctiou  into  the  territory  of  the 
Kieitus       Agrianes  and  the  other  Pseonians,  between  the  rivers 

and  the  ^  * 

iiiyriana.  Strymou  aud  Axius  in  the  highest  portion  of  their 
course.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  Agrianes 
under  their  prince  Langarus,  who  had  already 
contracted  a  personal  friendship  for  him  at  Pelia 
before  PhiUp's  death.  News  came  that  the  lUyrian 
Kieitus,  son  of  Bardylis,  who  had  been  subdued 
by  Philip,  had  revolted  at  Pelion  (a  strong  post 
south  of  lake  Lychnidus,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
chain  of  Skardus  and  Pindus,  near  the  place  where 
that  chain  is  broken  by  the  cleft  called  the  Klis- 
sura  of  Tzangon  or  Devol*) — and  that  the  western 
lUyrians,  called  Taulantii,  under  their  prince  Glau- 
kias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist  him.  Accord- 
ingly Alexander  proceeded  thither  forthwith,  lea- 
ving Langarus  to   deal    with    the    lUyrian   tribe 

*  For  the  situation  of  Pelion,  compare  Livy,  zzxi.  33,  34,  and  the 
remarks  of  Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  28. 
p.  310-324. 
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Autariatae,  who  had  threatened  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress. He  marched  along  the  bank  and  up  the 
course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a  point  near  where  it 
joins  the  Axius^  On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found 
the  Illyrians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the 
heights  around,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Glaukias 
their  promised  ally.  While  Alexander  was  making 
his  dispositions  for  attack,  they  offered  their  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods;  the  victims  being  three  boys, 
three  girls,  and  three  black  rams.  At  first  they 
stepped  boldly  forward  to  meet  him,  but  before 
coming  to  close  quarters,  they  turned  and  fled  into 
the  town  with  such  haste  that  the  slain  victims 
were  left  lying  on  the  spot*.  Having  thus  driven 
in  the  defenders,  Alexander  was  preparing  to  draw 
a  wall  of  circumvallatioD  round  the  Pelion,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  with 
so  large  a  force  as  to  compel  him  to  abandon  the 
project.  A  body  of  cavalry,  sent  out  from  the 
Macedonian  camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were 

*  Assamiiig  Alezander  to  haye  been  in  the  territory  of  ^he  TribalUi 
the  modem  Serviii,  he  would  in  this  march  follow  mainly  the  road 
which  is  now  frequented  between  Belgrade  and  Bitolia;  through  the 
plain  of  Kossovo,  Pristina,  Katschanik  (roundixig  on  the  north-eastern 
side  the  Ljubatrin,  the  north-eastern  promontory  terminating  the  chain 
of  Skardus),  Uschkub,  Kuprili^  along  the  higher  course  of  the  Axius  or 
Vardar  until  the  point  where  the  Erigon  or  Tschema  joins  that  river 
below  Kuprili.  Here  he  would  be  among  the  Pseonians  and  Agrianes, 
on  the  east — and  the  Dardani  and  Autariatae,  seemingly  on  the  north 
and  west.  If  he  then  followed  the  course  of  the  Erigon,  he  would  pass 
through  the  portions  of  Macedonia  then  called  Deuriopia  and  Pela- 
gonia :  he  would  go  between  the  ridges  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  Erigon  breaks,  called  Nidje  on  the  south,  and  Babuna  on  the  north. 
He  would  pass  afterwards  to  Fiorina,  and  not  to  Bitolia. 

See  Kiepert's  map  of  these  regions — a  portion  of  his  recent  map  of 
Turkey  in  Europe — and  Grisebach's  description  of  the  general  track. 

'  Arrian,  i.  5,  12. 
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io  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  Glaukias,  and  were 
only  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  Alexander  himself 
with  a  reinforcement.  In  the  face  of  this  superior 
force,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  off  the  Macedonian 
army,  through  a  narrow  line  of  road  along  the  river 
Eordaikus,  where  in  some  places  there  was  only 
room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  every- 
where around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skilful 
manoeuvres,  and  by  effective  employment  of  his 
battering-train  or  projectile  machines  to  protect  the 
rear-guard,  Alexander  completely  baffled  the  enemy, 
and  brought  off  his  army  without  loss^  Moreover 
these  lUyrians,  who  had  not  known  how  to  make 
use  of  such  advantages  of  position,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  disorder  as  soon  as  their  enemy  had  re- 
treated, neglecting  all  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
their  camp.  Apprised  of  this  carelessness,  Alex- 
ander made  a  forced  night-march  back,  at  the  head 
of  his  Agrianian  division  and  light  troops  supported 
by  the  remaiping  army.  He  surprised  the  lllyrians 
in  their  camp  before  daylight.  The  success  of  this 
attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded  army  was 
so  complete,  that  the  lllyrians  fled  at  once  without 
resistance.  Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners ; 
the  rest,  throwing  away  their  arms,  hurried  away 
homeward,  pursued  by  Alexander  for  a  considerable 
distance.  The  lUyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced 
to  evacuate  Pelion,  which  placed  he  burned,  and 
then  retired  into  the  territory  of  Glaukias^. 
B.C.  385»  Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  this  victory 
over  Kleitus  and  the  Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and 
before  he  had  returned  home,  news  reached  him  of 

»  Arrian,  i.  6,  3-18.  >  Arrian,  i.  6,  19-22. 
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a  menacing  character.  The  Thebans  had  declared 
themselves  independent  of  him,  and  were  besieging 
bis  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  The  The- 
those  who  stood  forward,  the  immediate  antece-  their  inder"^ 
dents  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  has  2^(1,*"** 
already  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of  submission  '****<*^"^»- 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Impe- 
rator,  during  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  passed 
only  under  the  intimidation  of  a  present  Macedo- 
nian force.  Though  the  Spartans  alone  had  courage 
to  proclaim  their  dissent,  the  Athenians,  Arcadians, 
iGtoUans,  and  others,  were  well  known  even  to 
Alexander  himself,  as  ready  to  do  the  like  on  any 
serious  reverse  to  the  Macedonian  arm6\  More- 
over  the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by  Alexander 
had  taught  the  Persian  king  that  all  danger  to  him- 
self was  not  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise,  pecu- 
niary  aid  to  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  manifestation  of  anti-Macedo- 
nian sentiment  at  Athens — proclaimed  by  several  of 
the  most  eminent  orators — ^Demosthenes,  Lykurgus, 
Hyperides,  and  others ;  as  well  as  by  active  military 
men  like  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes',  who  probably 
spoke  out  more  boldly  when  Alexander  was  absent 
on  the  Danube.  In  other  cities,  the  same  senti- 
ment doubtless  found  advocates,  though  less  distin- 
guished; but  at  Thebes,  where  it  could  not  be 
openly  proclaimed,  it  prevailed  with  the  greatest 
force  ^.    The  Thebans  suffered  an  oppression  from 

*  Aniaii,  i.  7,  6.  "  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  67. 

'  Demades,  vwip  r$r  ^^€KatTUis,  s.  14.    Gi^um  dc  fityurrov  tlxop 
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which  most  of  the  other  cities  were  free — the  pre- 
sence of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadel ; 
just  as  they  had  endured,  fifty  years  before,  the 
curb  of  a  Spartan  garrison  after  the  fraud  of  Phoe- 
bidas  and  Leontiades.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
the  effect  was  to  arm  the  macedonising  leaders  with 
absolute  power  over  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
inflict  upon  the  latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief 
of  extinguishing  all  free  speech,  but  also  multiplied 
individual  insults  and  injuries,  prompted  by  the  lust 
and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic\ 
A  number  of  Theban  citizens,  among  them  the 
freest  and  boldest  spirits,  were  in  exile  at  Athens, 
receiving  from  the  public  indeed  nothing  beyond 
a  safe  home,  but  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for 
better  things  by  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders*.  In  like  manner  fifty  years 
before,  it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian 
citizens,  that  the  Thebans  Pelopidas  and  Mellon 
had  found  that  sympathy  which  enabled  them  to 
organise  their  daring  conspiracy  for  rescuing  Thebes 
from   the    Spartans.      That    enterprise,   admired 

li€<rfi6v  Tijv  T»v  Majccddveoy  <f)povphv,  v^'  ^9  oit  fA6yov  r^s  X'^^^  <n;wd€- 

6rf<rav,  dXX^  Ka\  rfjv  vapprja-iop  d<l>jjprjPTO 

'  The  Thebans,  in  setting  forth  their  complaints  to  the  Arcadians, 
stated — ^1  oi  r^v  irp6s  row'EXXi^raff  <f>iKia»  Gi;/9aibi  diaXvcroc  /Sot;X<^ 
/icvoi,  rotr  irpayfiaa-iv  €irav€<mf(raVy  ovd*  ivdvTiov  rcav  'EXX^vwv  ovdcy 
irpd^ointSi  dWk  rb.  trap  avrols  vnh  rS>v  MaKtddvav  iv  rj  n-oXci 
yivSfitva  (l>€p€iv  ovKtri  dvpdfitvoi.  ovde  rijv  bovXtiav  viro/ic- 
y€iv,  ovde  r^ff  vfip€is  6p^v  riis  tls  ra  iXtvBtpa  a-^fiara  yiyo- 

See  Demades  irtpX  rrjs  bc^btKatrlat,  s.  13^  the  speech  of  Cicadas, 
Justin,  zi.  4 ;  and  (Deinarchos  cont.  Demosth.  s.  20)  compare  Livy, 
zxxix.  27 — about  the  working  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Maroneia, 
in  the  time  of  Philip  son  of  Demetrius. 

'  Demades  n-cpl  rrjs  doodcicacriaf,  Fragm.  ad  fin. 
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throughout  Greece  as  alike  adventurous,  skilful, 
and  heroic,  y/^s  the  model  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Theban  exiles,  to  be  copied  if  any  tole- 
rable opportunity  occurred. 

Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long  b.c.  335. 
absence  of  Alexander  on  his  march  into  Thrace  and  '^^^^  *'• , 

encoura^a 

Illyria ;  a  period  of  four  or  five  months,  ending  at  ^v  ^lex- 
August  335  B.C.    Not  only  was  Alexander  thus  long  absent  in 
absent,  but  he  sent  home  no  reports  of  his  pro-  byreportT 
ceedings.     Couriers  were  likely  enough  to  be  inter-  ®*^'*"^***- 
cepted  among  the  mountains  and  robbers  of  Thrace ; 
and  even  if  they  reached  Pella,  their  despatches 
were  not  publicly  read,  as  such  communications 
would  have  been  read  to  the  Athenian  assembly. 
Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  ru- 
mours arose  of  his  having  been  defeated  and  slain. 
Among  these  reports,  both  multiplied  and  confi- 
dent, one  was  even  certified  by  a  liar  who  pre- 
tended to  have  just  arrived  from  Thrace,  to  have 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  been 
himself  wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Triballi, 
where  Alexander  had  perished  \      This  welcome 
news,  not  fabricated,  but  too  hastily  credited,  by 
Demosthenes   and  Lykurgus^,  was  announced  to 

>  Arrian,  i.  7,  3.  Ka\  yap  koX  nokw  6  \&yos  (of  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der) Koi  irctphi  froXXcov  t<f>oiTa,  6n  t€  xp6vo¥  cmrfv  ovk  SKtyov  Koi  &ri 
avd€fiia  ayytkia  vap  aifTW  d<f>iKro,  &c. 

'  Demades  irtpl  Trjs  da^dc/cacWoc,  ad  fin.  ^plica  Ai;/ioo-^ci^r  koX 
AvKOvpyos  T^  piv  X($y^  irapaTaTT6p^poi  rovs  MaK€b6vas  tvUav  iv  TpifidK" 
\ois,  p4vop  d*   ovx   6parhy  cVi  rov  firf/ioTos  v€Kp6v  t6v  *AXcfavdpov 

wpoiSffKOP €p§  dc  aTvyv6v  Kal  ir€piKv7rov  €<f>acrKOP  civoi  prj  awrvlh- 

Kowra,  &c. 

Justin,  xi.  2.  "  Demorthenem  oratorem,  qui  Macedonum  deletaa 
omnes  cum  rege  copiaa  k  Triballis  affirmaverit,  producto  in  concionem 
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the  Athenian  assembly.  In  spite  of  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  Demades  and  Phokion,  it  was  believed 
not  only  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles 
there  present,  but  also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians, 
^tolians  and  other  Greeks.  For  a  considerable 
time,  through  the  absence  of  Alexander,  it  remained 
uncontradicted,  which  increased  the  confidence  in 
its  truth. 
The  The-  It  was  upou  the  full  belief  in  this  rumour,  of 
from^AtheiM  Alexaudcr's  defeat  and  death,  that  the  Grecian 
^oi/^S***"  cities  proceeded.  The  event  severed  by  itself  their 
Thebes.  connexion  with  Macedonia.  There  was  neither  son 
nor  adult  brother  to  succeed  to  the  throne:  so 
that  not  merely  the  foreign  ascendency,  but  even 
the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia,  was  likely  to 
be  broken  up.  In  regard  to  Athens,  Arcadia,  Elis, 
^tolia,  &c.,  the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was 
doubtless  vehemently  manifested,  but  no  special 
action  was  called  for.  It  was  otherwise  in  regard 
to  Thebes.  Phoenix,  Prochytes,  and  other  Theban 
exiles  at  Athens,  immediately  laid  their  plan  for 
liberating  their  city  and  expelling  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  the  Kadmeia.  Assisted  with  arms 
and  money  by  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian 

auctore,  qui  in  eo  pnelio^  in  qno  rex  cedderit,  le  qnoque  inilnentum 
diceret." 

Compare  Tacitus^  Histor.  i.  34.  **  Vix  dum  egresso  Piione,  ocdsum 
in  castris  Othonem,  vagus  piimum  el  incertus  rumor,  mox^  ut  in  mag^ 
nw  mendaciis,  interfuisse  m  qvidamy  et  vidisse  affirmabant,  credulft 

f am&  inter  gaudentes  et  incuriosos ObviuB  in  palatio  Julius  Atti- 

CU8,  speculator,  cruentum  gladium  ostentans,  oecisum  it  se  Othonem 
ezclamavit." 

It  is  stated  that  Alexander  was  really  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  stone, 
in  the  action  with  the  Illyrians  (Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  p.  327). 
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citizens,  and  invited  by  their  partizans  at  Thebes, 
they  suddenly  entered  that  city  in  arms.  Though 
unable  to  carry  the  Kadmeia  by  surprise,  they 
seized  in  the  city,  and  put  to  death,  Amyntas,  a 
principal  Macedonian  officer,  with  Timolaus,  one 
of  the  leading  macedonizingTheban8^  They  then 
immediately  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Thebans,  to  whom  they  earnestly  appealed  for  a 
vigorous  effort  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  and  re- 
conquer the  ancient  freedom  of  the  city.  Expa- 
tiating upon  the  misdeeds  of  the  garrison  and  upon 
the  oppressions  of  those  Thebans  who  governed  by 
means  of  the  garrison,  they  proclaimed  that  the 
happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived, 
through  the  recent  death  of  Alexander.  They 
doubtless  recalled  the  memory  of  Pelopidas,  and 
the  glorious  enterprise,  cherished  by  all  Theban 
patriots,  whereby  he  had  rescued  the  city  from 
Spartan  occupation,  forty-six  years  before.  To  this 
appeal  the  Thebans  cordially  responded.  The  as- 
sembly passed  a  vote,  declaring  severance  from 
Macedonia,  and  autonomy  of  Thebes — and  naming 
as  Boeotarchs  some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with 
others  of  the  same  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
energetic  measures  against  the  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia*. 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new 
Boeotarchs  were  men  of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas, 
probably  not  even  of  Pelopidas.  Yet  their  scheme, 
though  from  its  melancholy  result  it  is  generally 

'  ARian,  !•  7«  1 ;  eompaie  Deinarchus  cont.  Demo«thenem>  a.  75. 
p.  53. 

«  Arrian,  i.  7,  3-17- 
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They  be-     denouDced  as  insane,  really  promised  better  at  first 
Ma^edo!      than  that  of  the  anti-Spartan  conspirators  in  380  b.c. 
Kadmi?!!^*  The  Kadmeia  was  instantly  summoned ;  hopes  being 
and  entreat  perhaps  indulged,  that  the  Macedonian  commander 
other          would  surrcudcr  it  with  as  little  resistance  as  the 
Favourable   Spartan  harmost  had  done.     But  such  hopes  were 
ICwr?"'   not  realized.     Philip  had  probably  caused  the  ci- 
butlfo***"'  tadel  to  be  both  strengthened  and  provisioned.   The 
positive  aid.  garrisou  defied  the  Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  give  orders  for  an 
assault,  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time  was  prepared  to 
do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied \     They  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line 
of  circumvallation  round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to 
prevent  both  sallies  from  within  and  supplies  from 
without*.     They  then  sent  envoys  in  the  melan- 
choly equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians 
and  others,  representing  that  their  recent  move- 
ment was  directed,  not  against  Hellenic  union^  but 
against  Macedonian  oppression  and  outrage,  which 
pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable  bitterness.     As 
Greeks  and  freemen  they  entreated  aid  to  rescue 
them  from  such  a  calamity.     They  obtained  much 
favourable  sympathy,  with  some  promise  and  even 
half-performance.     Many  of  the  leading  orators  at 
Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  and 
others — together  with  the  military  men  Charidemus 
and  Ephialtes — strongly  urged  their  countrymen 
to  declare  in  favour  of  Thebes  and  send  aid  against 
the  Kadmeia.     But  the  citizens  generally,  follow- 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4, 1 1 .  See  Volume  X.  Ch.  Ixxvii.  p.  122  of  this 
History. 
'  Anian,  i.  7*  14. 
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ing   Demades  and   Phokion,  waited   to  be  better 
assured  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its  con- 
sequences, before  they  would  incur  the  hazard  of 
open  hostility  against  Macedonia,  though  they  seem 
to  have  declared  sympathy  with  the  Theban  revo- 
lution ^     Demosthenes  farther  went  as  envoy  into 
Peloponnesus,  while  the  Macedonian  Antipater  also 
sent  round  urgent  applications  to  the  Peloponnesian 
cities,  requiring  their  contingents,  as  members  of 
the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act  against 
Thebes.     The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed 
by  his  money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered 
through  him,  prevailed  on  the  PeloponnesisCns  to 
refuse  compliance  with  Antipater,  and  to  send  no 
contingents   against  Thebes^.      The   Eleians   and 
iEtolians  held  out  general  assurances  favourable 
to  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while  the  Arcadians 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out  some  troops  to 
second  it,  though  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
isthmus^. 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  chances  of 
possibilities  for  the  recovery  of  freedom.     Had  the  libcraUon? 
Arcadians  and  other  Greeks  lent  decisive  aid  to  ^l^^^ 
Thebes — had   Athens   acted   even   with  as   much 


^  Diodor.  xvii.  8. 

^  DetnarcbuB  cont.  Demosth.  p.  14.  8.  19.  Koi  'Apxadoov  fiK6ifTav  th 
IvBiMhv,  KcH  ri^y  yukv  waph  'AyTiirdrpov  npetr^iav  SfrpoKTOv  airo<rreiX<iv- 
TOP,  &c. 

In  the  vote  passed  by  the  people  of  Atbens  some  yean  afterwards, 
awarding  a  statue  and  otber  honours  to  Demosthenes,  these  proceedings 
in  Peloponnesus  are  enumerated  among  his  titles  to  public  gratitude 
— Km  ms  €K&\va't  HeXoTFotnnjo'iovs  iiri  Orffias  'AXtfo^dpy  porjOrjacu, 
Xpriftara  doifg  km  avrbv  7rp€trP€varas,  &c.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator, 
p.  860). 

'  Arrian,  i.  10, 2;  Machines  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  634. 
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energy  as  she  did  twelve  years  afterwards  during 
the  Lamian  war,  occupying  Tliermopylae  with  an 
army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might  well 
have  been  barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force, 
even  with  Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head.  That 
the  struggle  of  Thebes  was  not  regarded  at  the 
time,  even  by  macedonising  Greeks,  as  hopeless,  is 
shown  by  the  subsequent  observations  both  of 
iBschines  and  Deinarchus  at  Athens.  iBschines 
(delivering  five  years  afterwards  his  oration  against 
Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by  his 
perverse  backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of 
Thebes.  The  foreign  'mercenaries  forming  part  of 
the  garrison  of  the  Kadmeia  were  ready  (^schines 
affirms)  to  deliver  up  that  fortress,  on  receiving 
five  talents:  the  Arcadian  generals  would  have 
brought  up  their  troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  if 
nine  or  ten  talents  had  been  paid  to  them — having 
repudiated  the  solicitations  of  Antipater.  Demo- 
sthenes (say  these  two  orators)  having  in  his  posses- 
sion 300  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  to  instigate 
anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece,  was  sup- 
plicated by  the  Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money 
for  these  purposes,  but  refused  the  request,  kept 
the  money  for  himself,  and  thus  prevented  both  the 
surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  onward  march  of 
the  Arcadians^  The  charge  here  advanced  against 
Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible.  To  sup- 
pose that  anti-Macedonian  movements  counted 
for  so  little  in  his  eyes,  is  an  hypothesis  belled  by 
his  whole  history.     But  the  fact  that  such  allega- 

>  .fischines  adv.  Ktwiph.  p.  634;  Deinurch.  adv.  Demosth.  p.  16, 16. 
1. 19-22. 
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tions  were  made  by  iBschines  only  fire  years  after- 
wards, proves  the  reports  and  the  feelings  of  the 
time — ^that  the  chances  of  successful  resistance  to 
Macedonia  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  were  not 
deemed  unfavourable.  And  when  the  Athenians, 
following  the  counsels  of  Demades  and  Phokion, 
refused  to  aid  Thebes  or  occupy  Thermopylae — 
they  perhaps  consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  sepa- 
rately, but  they  receded  from  the  generous  and 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  had  animated  their 
ancestors  against  Xerxes  and  Mardonius^ 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  iso* 
lation,  pressed  the  blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and 
would  presently  have  reduced  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, had  they  not  been  surprised  by  the  awe* 
striking  event — Alexander  ai*riving  in  person  at 
OnchSstus  in  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army.    The  first  news  of  his  being  alive  was  fur* 

>  See  Herod,  viii.  143.  Demosthenes  in  his  orations  frequently 
insists  on  the  different  rank  and  position  of  Athens,  as  compared  widi 
those  of  the  smaller  Grecian  states — and  of  the  higher  and  more  arduous 
obligations  consequent  thereupon.  This  is  one  grand  point  of  distinc* 
tion  between  his  policy  and  that  of  Phokion.  See  a  striking  passage  in 
the  speech  De  CoronA,  p.  246.  s.  77;  and  Orat.  De  Republ.  Ordinand. 
p.  176.  s.d7* 

Isokrates  holds  the  same  language  touching  the  obligations  of  Sparta, 
-—in  the  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus.  ''  No 
one  will  quarrel  with  Epidaurians  and  Phliasians,  for  looking  only  how 
they  can  get  through  and  keep  themseWes  in  being.  But  for  Lacedie- 
monians,  it  is  impossible  to  aim  simply  at  preservation  and  nothing  be- 
yond— by  any  means,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  we  cannot  preserve 
ourselves  with  honour,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  glorious  death."  (Isokrates, 
Orat.  vi.  Archid.  s.  106.) 

The  backward  and  narrow  policy,  which  Isokrates  here  proclaims  as 
fit  for  Epidaums  and  Phlius,  but  not  for  Sparta— is  precisely  what 
Phokion  always  recommended  for  Athens,  even  while  Philip's  power 
was  yet  nascent  and  unsettled. 
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nished  by  his  arrival  at  Onchdstus.  No  one  could 
at  first  believe  the  fact.  The  Theban  leaders  con- 
tended that  it  was  another  Alexander,  the  son  of 
A^ropus,at  the  head  of  a  Macedonian  army  of  relief. 
Rapid  In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which 

^nJxpe^?ed  characterized  Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life ; 
Aie»ndlr  msitchlesB  Celerity  of  movement,  and  no  less  re- 
with  his      markable  favour  of  fortune.      Had   news  of  the 

army  before 

Thebes.      Theban  risine  first  reached  him  while  on  the  Da- 

His  good 

fortune  a«  uubc  or  amoug  the  distant  Triballi,— or  even  when 
ofheari*^*  cmbarrasscd  in  the  difficult  region  round  Pelion, — 
the  news,  j^^  could  hardly  by  any  effort  have  arrived  in  time 
to  save  the  Kadmeia.  But  he  learnt  it  just  when 
he  had  vanquished  Kleitus  and  Glaukias,  so  that 
his  hands  were  perfectly  free — and  also  when  be 
was  in  a  position  peculiarly  near  and  convenient 
for  a  straight  march  into  Greece  without  going  back 
to  Pella.  From  the  pass  of  Tschangon  (or  of  the 
river  Devol),  near  which  Alexander's  last  victories 
were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following 
downwards  in  part  the  higher  course  of  the  river 
Haliakmon,  through  Upper  Macedonia  or  the 
regions  called  Eordaea  and  Elymeia  which  lay  on 
his  left,  while  the  heights  of  Pindus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  Aous,  occupied  by  the  Epirots 
called  Tymphaei  and  Parauaei,  were  on  the  right. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  march,  crossing  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate 
Olympus  from  Pindus  and  Upper  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly),  Alexander  reached  the  Thessalian  town 
of  Pelinna.     Six  days  more  brought  him  to  the 

'  Arrian,  i.  7,  9. 
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Boeotian  Oachestus^.  He  was  already  within  Ther- 
mopylae,  before  any  Greeks  were  aware  that  he  was 
in  march,  or  even  that  he  was  alive.  The  question 
about  occupying  Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was 
thus  set  aside.  The  difEiculty  of  forcing  that  pass, 
and  the  necessity  of  forestalling  Athens  in  it  by 
stratagem  or  celerity,  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
Alexander,  as  it  had  been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his 
expedition  of  346  b.c.  against  the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  told 
with  double  force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme 
suddenness.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  both 
Athenians  and  Thebana  had  communications  at 
Pella — that  they  looked  upon  any  Macedonian  in- 
vasion as  likely  to  come  from  thence. — and  that 
they  expected  Alexander  himself  (assuming  him  to 
be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief)  back  in  his 
capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise.  Upon 
this  hypothesis — initself  probable,  and  such  as  would 
have  been  realised  if  Alexander  had  not  already 
advanced  so  far  southward  at  the  moment  when 
he  received  the  news' — ^they  would  at  least  have 
known  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  would  have 
had  the  option  of  a  defensive  combination  open. 
As  it  happened,  his  unexpected  appearance  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combinations,  and 
checked  all  idea  of  resistance. 
Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  he  marched 

1  Aman,  i.  7*  6.  See,  respecting  this  region.  Colonel  Leake's  Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,  ch.  vi.  p.  300-304 ;  eh.  xxviii.  p.  303-306,  &c.;  and 
for  Alexander's  line  of  march,  the  Map  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

^  Diodorus  (zvii.  9)  incorrectly  says  that  Alexander  came  hack  unex- 
pectedly from  Thraee.  Had  thiB  htem  the  fact,  he  would  have  come  hy 
Pella.  ^ 
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Siege  of      }|ig  army  round  Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the 
Procian»a-    south  sidc  of  thc  City ;  whereby  he  both  intercepted 
Abxander.   thc  communicatlon  of  the  Thebans  with  Athens,  and 
vionoTthe'  exhibited  his  force  more  visibly  to  the  garrison  in 
Je^sui!"'*''   the   Kadmeia.     The  Thebans,   though   alone  and 
without  hope  of  succour,  maintained  their  courage 
unshaken.      Alexander  deferred  the  attack  for   a 
day  or  two,  in  hopes  that  they  would  submit ;  he 
wished  to  avoid  an  assault  which  might  cost  the 
lives  of  many  of  his   soldiers,  whom   he  required 
for  his  Asiatic  schemes.     He  even  made  public  pro- 
clamation^  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  Phcenix  and   Prochytes,  but 
offering  to  any  other  Theban  who  chose  to  quit  the 
city,  permission  to  come  and  join  him  on  the  terms 
of  the  convention  sworn  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
A  general  assembly  being  convened,  the  macedo- 
nising  Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of  submission 
to  an  irresistible  force.     But  the  leaders  recently 
returned  from  exile,  who  had   headed  the  rising, 
warmly  opposed  this  proposition,  contending  for 
resistance  to  the  death.     In  them,  such  resolution 
may  not  be  wonderful,  since  (as  Arrian*  remarks) 
they  had  gone  too  far  to  hope  for  lenity.     As  it 
appears  however  that  the  mass  of  citizens  delibe- 
rately adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite  of  strong 
persuasion  to  the  contrary®,  we  see  plainly  that  they 
had  already  felt  the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  domi- 
nion, and  that  sooner  than  endure  a  renewal  of  it, 
sure  to  be  yet  worse,  coupled  with  the  dishonour  of 
surrendering  their  leaders — they  had  made  up  their 

>  Diodor.  zvii.  9 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  11. 

*  Arrian,  i.  7,  16.  »  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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minds  to  perish  with  the  freedom  of  their  city.  At 
a  time  when  the  sentiment  of  Hellas  as  an  autono- 
mous system  was  passing  away»  and  when  Grecian 
courage  was  degenerating  into  a  mere  instrument 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Macedonian  chiefs,  these 
countrymen  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  set  an 
example  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
Grecian  liberty,  not  less  honourable  than  that  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  only  less  esteemed 
because  it  proved  infructuous. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  capmre  of 
Thebans  made  from  their  walls  a  counter-proclama-  jis^Jl  ^ 
tion,  demanding  the  surrender  of  his  officers  Anti-  Slrpopu-^^ 
pater  and  Philotas,  and  inviting  every  one  to  join  **'*""*• 
them,  who  desired,  in  concert  with  the  Persian  king 
and  the  Thebans,  to  liberate  the  Greeks  and  put 
down  the  despot  of  Hellas \  Such  a  haughty  de* 
fiance  and  retort  incensed  Alexander  to  the  quick. 
He  brought  up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared 
everything  for  storming  the  town.  Of  the  murder- 
ous assault  which  followed,  we  find  different  ac- 
counts, not  agreeing  with  each  other,  yet  not  wholly 
irreconcileable.  It  appears  that  the  Thebans  had 
erected,  probably  in  connexion  with  their  operations 
against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork  defended  by  a 
double  palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the 
least  effective  soldiers,  metics  and  liberated  slaves ; 
while  their  best  troops  were  bold  enough  to  go  forth 
in  front  of  the  gates  and  give  battle.  Alexander 
divided  his  armv  into  three  divisions ;  one  under 
Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against  the  outwork — a 
second,  destined  to  combat  the  Thebans  who  sallied 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  9. 
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out — and  a  third,  held  in  reserv^e.  Between  the 
second  of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in 
front  of  the  gates,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately  con- 
tested, that  success  at  one  time  seemed  doubtful, 
and  Alexander  was  forced  to  order  up  his  reserve. 
The  first  Macedonian  success  was  gained  by  Per- 
dikkas',  who,  aided  by  the  division  of  Amyntas  and 

'  The  attack  of  Perdikkas  was  represented  by  Ptolemy,  from  whom 
Arrian  copies  (i.  8, 1),  not  only  as  being  the  first  and  only  attack  made 
by  the  Macedonian  army  on  Thebes,  but  also  as  made  by  Perdikkas 
without  orders  from  Alexander,  who  was  forced  to  support  it  in  order 
to  preserve  Perdikkas  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Thebans.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  and  Arrian,  therefore,  the  storming  of  Thebes  took 
place  both  without  the  orders,  and  against  the  wishes,  of  Alexander; 
the  capture  moreover  was  effected  rapidly  with  little  trouble  to  the  be- 
neging  army  (^  SKwis  di*  okiyov  re  xal  oi  (i/v  tr6v^  r&v  iXSvmp 
(yv€V€xB€i<ra,  Arr.  i.  9, 9) :  the  bloodshed  and  pillage  were  committed 
by  the  vindictive  sentiment  of  the  Boeotian  allies. 

Diodorus  had  before  him  a  very  different  account.  He  affirms  that 
Alexander  both  combined  and  ordered  the  assault — that  the  Thebans 
behaved  like  bold  and  desperate  men,  resisting  obstinately  and  for  a 
long  time — ^thatthe  slaughter  afterwards  was  committed  by  the  general 
body  of  the  assailants ;  the  Boeotian  allies  being  doubtless  conspicuous 
among  them.  Diodorus  gives  this  account  at  some  length,  and  with 
his  customary  rhetorical  amplifications.  Plutarch  and  Justin  are  more 
brief;  but  coincide  in  the  same  general  view,  and  not  in  that  of  Arrian. 
Polyaenus  again  (iv.  3,  12)  gives  something  different  from  all. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  (in  its  basis,  and 
striking  off  rhetorical  amplifications)  more  credible  than  that  of  Arrian. 
Admitting  the  attack  made  by  Perdikkas,  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  general  plan  of  Alexander.  I  cannot  think  it  probable 
that  Perdikkas  attacked  without  orders,  or  that  Thebes  was  captured 
with  little  resistance.  It  was  captured  by  one  assault  (^schines  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  524),  but  by  an  assault  well-combined  and  stoutly  con- 
tested— not  by  one  begun  without  preparation  or  order,  and  successful 
after  hardly  any  resistance.  Alexander,  after  having  offered  what  he 
thought  liberal  terms,  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  carrying  his 
point  by  force;  nor  would  the  Thebans  have  refused  those  terms, 
unless  their  minds  had  been  made  up  for  strenuous  and  desperate  de- 
fence, without  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

What  authority  Diodorus  followed,  we  do  not  know.  He  may  have 
followed  Kleitarchus,  a  contemporary  and  an  .£olian,  who  must  have 
bad  good  means  of  information  respecting  such  an  event  as  the  capture 
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also  by  the  Agrianian  regiment  and  the  bowmen, 
carried  the  first  of  the  two  outworks,  as  well  as  a 
postern  gate  which  had  been  left  unguarded.  His 
troops  also  stormed  the  second  outwork,  though  he 
himself  was  severely  wounded  and  borne  away  to 
the  camp.  Here  the  Theban  defenders  fled  back 
into  the  city,  along  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the 
temple  of  Herakles,  pursued  by  the  light  troops, 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  Upon  these  men,  how- 
ever, the  Thebans  presently  turned,  repelling  them 
with  the  loss  of  Eurybotas  their  commanding 
officer  and  seventy  men  slain.  In  pursuing  these 
bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became  some- 
what disordered,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  steady  charge  of  the  Macedonian  guards  and 
heavy  infantry  coming  up  in  support.  They  were 
broken,  and  pushed  back  into  the  city  ;  their  rout 
being  rendered  still  more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the 

of  Thebes  (see  Geier,  Alexandri  M.  Historiamm  Scriptores  atate  sup- 
pares,  Leips.  1844,  p.  6-152 ;  and  Yossius,  De  Historicis  Grscis,  i.  x. 
p.  90,  ed.  Westermaim).  I  have  due  respect  for  the  authority  of  Pto- 
lemy, bat  I  cannot  go  along  with  Geier  and  other  critics  who  set  aside 
all  other  witnesses,  eren  contemporary,  respecting  Alexander,  as  worthy 
of  little  credit,  unless  where  such  witnesses  are  confirmed  by  Ptolemy 
or  Aristobulns.  We  must  remember  that  Ptolemy  did  not  compose 
his  book  until  after  he  became  king  of  Egypt,  in  306  b.c.  ;  nor  indeed 
until  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  301,  according  to  Geier  (p.  1) ;  at  least 
twenty-nine  years  after  the  sack  of  Thebes.  Moreover,  Ptolemy  was 
not  ashamed  of  what  Geier  calls  (p.  11)  the  "  pious  teud"  of  announ*- 
cing,  that  two  speaking  serpents  conducted  the  army  of  Alexander  to 
the  holy  precinct  of  Zeus  Ammon  (Arrian,  iii.  3).  Lastly,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  depositions  which  are  found  in  other  historians,  but  not 
in  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulns,  relate  principally  to  matters  discreditable 
to  Alexander.  That  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulns  forgot  or  omitted,  is  in 
my  judgment  far  more  probable,  than  that  other  historians  invented. 
Admiring  biographers  would  easily  excuse  themselves  for  refusmg  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  such  acts  as  the  massacre  of  the  Branohidie,  or 
the  dragging  of  the  wounded  Batiis  at  Gaza. 
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Macedonian  garrison  out  of  the  Kadmeia.  The 
assailants  being  victorious  on  this  side,  the  Thebans 
who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without  the  gates 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with 
them.  Within  the  town,  however,  the  fighting  still 
continued;  the  Thebans  resisting  in  organised 
bodies  as  long  as  they  could ;  and  when  broken, 
still  resisting  even  single-handed.  None  of  the 
military  population  sued  for  mercy  ;  most  of  them 
were  slain  in  the  streets ;  but  a  few  cavalry  and 
infantry  cut  their  way  out  into  the  plain  and  escaped. 
The  fight  now  degenerated  into  a  carnage.  The 
Macedonians  with  their  Pseonian  contingents  were 
incensed  with  the  obstinate  resistance ;  while  various 
Greeks  serving  as  auxiliaries — Phokians,  Orcho- 
menians,  Thespians,  Plataeans, — had  to  avenge 
ancient  and  grievous  injuries  endured  from  Thebes. 
Such  furious  feelings  were  satiated  by  an  indiscri- 
minate massacre  of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex — old  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  houses  and  even  in  temples.  This 
wholesale  slaughter  was  accompanied  of  course  by 
all  the  plunder  and  manifold  outrage  with  which 
victorious  assailants  usually  reward  themselves*. 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted 
to  have  been  slain,  and  six  thousand  Thebans. 
Thirty  thousand  captives  were  collected'.  The 
final  destiny  of  these  captives,  and  of  Thebes  itself, 
was  submitted  by  Alexander  to  the  Orchomenians, 

*  Arrian,  i.  8  ;  Diodor.  xvii.  12,  13. 

2  Diodorus  (xvii.  14)  and  Plutarch  (Alexand.  11)  agree  in  giving  the 
totals  of  60U()  and  30,000. 
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Platseans,  Phokians,  and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries 
in  the  assault.  He  must  have  known  well  before- 
hand what  the  sentence  of  such  judges  would  be. 
They  pronounced,  that  the  city  of  Thebes  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground :  that  the  Kadmeia  alone  should 
be  maintained,  as  a  military  post  with  Macedonian 
garrison:  that  the  Theban  territory  should  be 
distributed  among  the  allies  themselves  :  that  Or- 
chomenus  and  PlatsBa  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified : 
that  all  the  captive  Thebans,  men,  women,  and 
children,  should  be  sold  as  slaves — excepting  only 
priests  and  priestesses,  and  such  as  were  con- 
nected by  recognised  ties  of  hospitality  with  Philip 
or  Alexander,  or  such  as  had  been  proxeni  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians :  that  theThebanswho  had  escaped  should 
be  proclaimed  outlaws,  liable  to  arrest  and  death, 
wherever  they  were  found ;  and  that  every  Grecian 
city  should  be  interdicted  from  harbouring  them\ 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  The  Kad- 
for  lenity  by  a  Theban*  named  Kleadas,  was  passed  ^cupledw 
by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  of  Alexander,  and  ex-  *iJJ[*^nu 
ecuted  by  Alexander  himself,  who  made  but  one  ?'y  p*»»V 

•'  '  Retribution 

addition  to  the  excepting  clauses.  He  left  the  house  upon  the 
of  Pindar  standing,  and  spared  the  descendants  of  from  or- 
the  poet.     With  these  reserves,  Thebes  was  effaced  LdTiula. 
from  the  earth.     The  Theban  territory  was  parti- 
tioned among  the  reconstituted  cities  of  Orchome- 
nus  and  Plataea.     Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian 
military  post  at  the  Kadmeia,  remained  to  mark 
the  place  where  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy 
had  once  stood.     The  captives  were  all  sold,  and 
are  said  to  have  yielded  440  talents  ;  large  prices 

*  Arrian,  i.  9;  Diodor.  zvii.  \A.  '  Justin,  xi.  4. 
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being  offered  by  bidders  from  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  the  city\  Diodorus  tells  us  that  this 
sentence  was  passed  by  the  general  synod  of  Greeks. 
But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  synod, 
subservient  though  it  was  sure  to  be  when  called 
upon  to  deliberateunderthearmed  force  of  Alexander, 
could  be  brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon  one 
of  the  first  and  most  ancient  Hellenic  cities.  For 
we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the  question  was  discussed 
and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  who  had 
taken  part  with  Alexander* ;  and  that  the  sentence 
therefore  represents  the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Or- 
chomenians,  Platseans,  &c.  Without  doubt,  these 
cities  had  sustained  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  from 
Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  re- 
tribution upon  the  Thebans  was  merited.  Those 
persons,  however,  who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pro- 
nounced the  catastrophe  to  be  a  divine  judgment 
upon  Thebes  for  having  joined  Xerxes  against 
Greece®  a  century  and  a  half  before, — must  have 
forgotten  that  not  only  the  Orchomenians,  but  even 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  namesake  and  prede- 
cessor of  the  destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes  along  with  the  Thebans. 
Sentiment!  Arrian  vainly  endeavours  to  transfer  from  Alex- 
ander, at  ander  to  the  minor  Boeotian  towns  the  odium  of  this 
Ifterwa^rdi,   crucl  dcstruction — unparalleled  in  Grecian  history 

respecting 

the  destruc-       *  Diodor.  zvii.  14 ;  Justin,  xi.  4  :  "  pretium  non  ex  ementium  oom- 

tion  of  modo,  ted  ex  inimicoram  odio  extenditur." 

Thebes.  s  Arrian,  i.  9,  13.  Tois  dc  fUTa<rxov(ri  rov  tpyov  (yfifidxoit,  oh  3iJ  iced 

(nirpey^tv  'AXt^cwdpof  rii  Kara  riif  O^/Sar  diadfipai,  Ifdo^e,  &c. 

'  Arrian,  i.  9,  10.    He  informs  us  (i.  9,  12)  that  there  were  many 

previous  portents  which  foreshadowed  this  ruin  :  Diodorus  (xvii.  10),  on 

the  contrary,  enumerates  many  previous  signs,  all  tending  to  encourage 

the  Thebans. 
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(as  he  himself  says) ,  when  we  look  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  city  ;  yet  surpassed  in  the  aggregate  by  the 
subversion,  under  the  arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  free  Chalkidic  cities,  thirteen  years  be- 
fore. The  known  antipathy  of  these  Boeotians  was 
invoked  by  Alexander  to  colour  an  infliction  which 
satisfled  at  once  his  sentiment,  by  destroying  an 
enemy  who  defied  him — and  his  policy,  by  serving 
as  a  terrific  example  to  keep  down  other  Greeks  ^ 
But  though  such  were  the  views  which  governed 
him  at  the  moment,  he  came  afterwards  to  look  back 
upon  the  proceeding  with  shame  and  sorrow.  The 
shock  to  Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was  subverted, 
arose  not  merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life, 
property,  liberty,  and  social  or  political  institutions 
— but  also  from  the  obliteration  of  legends  and  the 
suppression  of  religious  observances,  thus  wronging 
and  provoking  the  local  Gods  and  heroes.  We 
shall  presently  find  Alexander  himself  sacrificing 
at  Uium^,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Priam, 

>  Plutarch,  Alex.  U.  ^  fuv  vSKis  r[\td  kqI  hiafmaaOtiva  Kar€irKai^, 
rh  juv  SKov  irfHxrdoKfitravTOs  avrov  Tovr  *£XXi;va£  irdB^t  mikiKovr^ 
itafkayivras  icai  irrff^carras  dTp€fi,ri<r€i»,  SXX»t  re  Mil  KaXXfl»fri(rcifi€ifOV 
XaplCf(r6€u  ToU  T&v  avfifidxwf  iyKkrifuurtP, 

'  Arrian,  i.  11, 13.  To  illustrate  farther  the  feeling  of  the  Greeks, 
respecting  the  wrath  of  the  Gods  arising  firom  the  discontinuance  of 
worship  where  it  had  been  long  continued— I  transcribe  a  passage  from 
Colonel  Sleeman's  work  respecting  the  Hindoos,  whose  religious  feel- 
ings are  on  so  many  points  analogous  to  those  of  the  Hellenes : — 

^'  Human  sacrifices  were  certainly  offered  in  the  city  of  Saugor  during 
the  whole  Mahratta  government,  up  to  the  year  1800 — when  they  were 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  local  goTcrnor,  Assa  Sahib,  a  Tciy  humane  man. 
I  once  heard  a  learned  Brahmin  priest  say,  that  he  thought  the  decline 
of  his  (Assa  Sahib's)  family  and  government  arose  from  this  innovation. 
'  There  is  (said  he)  no  sin  in  not  offering  human  sacrifices  to  the  Gods, 
where  none  have  been  offered;  but  where  tkeGoae  have  been  accuetomed 
to  them,  they  are  very  naturally  annoyed  when  the  rite  is  i^olished,  and 
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still  subsisting  and  efBcacious,  against  himself  and 
his  race,  as  being  descended  from  Neoptolemns  the 
slayer  of  Priam.  By  his  harsh  treatment  of  Thebes, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of 
wine,  said  to  have  been  born  in  that  city,  and  one 
of  the  principal  figures  in  Theban  legend.  It  was 
to  inspirations  of  the  offended  Dionysus  that  Alex* 
ander  believed  himself  to  owe  that  ungovernable 
drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterwards  killed 
Kleitus,  as  well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedonian 
soldiers  to  follow  him  farther  into  India\  If  Alex- 
ander in  after  days  thus  repented  of  his  own  act,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt  still 
more  strongly  by  others  ;  and  we  can  understand 
the  sentiment  under  which,  a  few  years  after  his 
decease,  the  Macedonian  Kassander,  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  restored  the  destroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror 
throughout  the  Grecian  cities.  All  of  them  sought 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  conqueror.  The  Ar- 
cadian  contingent  not  only  returned  home  from  the 
Isthmus,  but  even  condemned  their  leaders  to  death. 
The    Eleians    recalled    their    chief   macedonising 

visit  the  place  and  people  with  all  kinds  of  calamity,'  The  priest  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  there  was  anything  singular  in  this  mode  of 
reasoning :  perhaps  three  Brahmin  priests  out  of  four  would  have  rea- 
soned in  the  same  manner."  (Sleeman,  Ramhles  and  Recollections  of 
an  Indian  Official^  vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  130.) 

1  Plutarch,  Alex.  13 :  compare  Justin,  xi.  4 ;  and  Isokrates  ad  Philipp. 
(Or.  V.  s.  35),  where  he  recommends  Thehes  to  Philip  on  the  ground  of 
pre-eminent  worship  towards  Herakl^s. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  while  Alexander  himself  repented  of  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes,  the  macedonising  prator  at  Athens  describes  it  as 
a  just,  though  deplorable  penalty,  brought  by  the  Thebans  upon  them- 
selves by  reckless  insanity  of  conduct  (ifischines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524). 
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citizens  out  of  exile  into  asceadency  at  home.  Each 
tribe  of  iEtolians  sent  envoys  to  Alexander,  entreat- 
ing forgiveness  for  their  manifestations  against  him. 
At  Athens,  we  read  with  surprise,  that  on  the  very 
day  when  Thebes  was  assaulted  and  taken,  the 
great  festival  of  Eleusinian  DSmdtdr,  with  its  multi- 
tudinous procession  of  votaries  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  was  actually  taking  place,  at  a  distance 
of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged  city.  Most 
Theban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to 
Attica  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  communi- 
cating to  the  Athenians  their  own  distress  and  terror. 
The  festival  was  forthwith  suspended.  Every  one 
hurried  within  the  walls  of  Athens  \  carrying  with 
him  his  moveable  property  into  a  state  of  security. 
Under  the  general  alarm  prevalent,  that  the  con- 
queror would  march  directly  into  Attica,  and  under 
the  hurry  of  preparation  for  defence, — the  persons 
both  most  alarmed  and  most  in  real  danger  were,  of 
course,  Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Charidemus,  and 
those  others  who  had  been  loudest  in  speech  against 
Macedonia,  and  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Athe- 
nians to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  Thebes.  Yet 
notwithstanding  such  terror  of  consequences  to 
themselves,  the  Athenians  afforded  shelter  and 
sympathy  to  the  miserable  Theban  fugitives.  They 
continued  to  do  this  even  when  they  must  have 
known  that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of  pro- 
scription just  sanctioned  by  Alexander. 

Shortly  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  that 
monarch  with  a  menacing  letter,  formally  demanding 
the  surrender  of  eight  or  ten  leading  citizens  of 

^  Arrian,  i.  10,  4. 
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Athens — Demostbenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  Poly- 
euktus,  MoeroklSs,  DiotimusS  Ephialtes,  and  Cha- 
ridemuB.  Of  these  the  first  four  were  eminent 
orators,  the  last  two  military  men ;  all  strenuous 
advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonian  policy .  Alexander 
in  his  letter  denounced  the  ten  as  the  causes  of  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  of  the  oiSensive  resolutions 
which  had  been  adopted  at  Athens  after  the  death 
of  Philip,  and  even  of  the  recent  hostile  proceed- 
ings of  the  Tbebans^.  This  momentous  summons, 
involving  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  debate 
at  Athens,  was  submitted  to  the  assembly.  A  similar 
demand  had  jiist  been  made  upon  the  Thebans,  and 
the  consequences  of  refusal  were  to  be  read  no  less 
plainly  in  the  destruction  of  their  city  than  in  the 
threats  of  the  conqueror.  That  even  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  people 
failed  in  courage — we  know  as  a  general  fact; 
though  we  have  not  the  advantage  (as  Livy  had 
in  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches  made  in  the 
debate^.    Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the  fate  of  the 


^  The  name  of  Diotimus  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  (i.  10, 6),  but  not 
by  Plutarch ;  who  names  Demon  instead  of  him  (Plutarch ;  Demosth. 
c.  23),  and  Kallisthenes  instead  of  Hyperides.  We  know  nothing  about 
Diotimus,  except  that  Demosthenes  (De  Coronft,  p.  264)  alludes  to  him 
along  with  Charidemus,  as  having  received  an  expression  of  gratitude 
from  the  people,  in  requital  for  a  present  of  shields  which  he  had  made. 
He  is  mentioned  also,  along  with  Charidemus  and  others,  in  the  third 
of  the  Demosthenic  epistles,  p.  1482. 

«  Arrian,  i.  10,6;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  847.  cfijw  aMw  (De- 
mosthenes)  mr€iK»v  d  fuff  ^oirfo-ay,  Diodor.  xvii.  15 ;  Plutarch,  De- 
mosth. 23. 

*  Livy,  ix.  18.  "  (Alexander),  adversus  quem  Athems,  in  civitate 
fract4  Macedonum  armis,  cemente  tum  maxime  prope  fumantes  Theba- 
rum  niinas,  concionari  libere  ausi  sint  homines, — id  quod  ex  monu- 
mentis  orationum  patet,'*  &c. 
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citizens  generally  could  not  be  severed  from  that 
of  the  specific  victims,  is  said  to  have  recounted  in 
the  coarse  of  his  speech,  the  old  fable — of  the  wolf 
requiring  the  sheep  to  make  over  to  him  their  pro- 
tecting dogs,  as  a  condition  of  peace — and  then, 
devouring  the  unprotected  sheep  forthwith.  He, 
and  those  demanded  along  with  him,  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  alone  they 
had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Phokion 
on  the  other  hand — silent  at  first,  and  rising  only 
under  constraint  by  special  calls  from  the  popular 
voice — contended  that  there  was  not  force  enough 
to  resist  Alexander,  and  that  the  persons  in  question 
must  be  given  up.  He  even  made  appeal  to  them- 
selves individually,  reminding  them  of  the  self-de- 
votion of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  memorable 
in  Attic  legend — and  calling  on  them  to  surrender 
themselves  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing public  calamity.  He  added,  that  he  (Phokion) 
would  rejoice  to  ofier  up  either  himself,  or  his 
best  friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice  he  could  save  the 
city*.  Lykurgus,  one  of  the  orators  whose  extra- 
dition was  required,  answered  this  speech  of  Pho- 
kion with  vehemence  and  bitterness ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  went  along  with  him,  indignantly  re- 
pudiating Phokion's  advice.  By  a  resolute  pa- 
triotism highly  honourable  at  this  trying  juncture, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  persons  demanded  should 
not  be  surrendered*. 

On  the  motion  of  Demades,  an  embassy  was 

1  Platarch,  Phokion,  9-17;  Diodor.  xvii.  15. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  15.  *0  dc  firjfiot  tovtov  fUv  (Phokion)  roU  Oopvfioit 
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sent  to  Alexander,  deprecating  his  wrath  against 
the  ten,  and  engaging  to  punish  them  by  judicial 
sentence,  if  any  crime  could  be  proved  against 
them.  Demades,  who  is  said  to  have  received 
from  Demosthenes  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  under- 
took this  mission.  But  Alexander  was  at  first 
inexorable ;  refusing  even  to  hear  the  envoys, 
and  persisting  in  his  requisition.  It  was  only  by 
the  intervention  of  a  second  embassy,  headed  by 
Phoki6n,  that  a  remission  of  terms  was  obtained. 
Alexander  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  requi- 
sition, and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  banishment 
of  Charidemus  and  £phialtes,  the  two  anti-Ma* 
cedonian  miUtary  leaders.  Both  of  them  accord- 
ingly, and  seemingly  other  Athenians  with  them, 
passed  into  Asia,  where  they  took  service  under 
Darius  \ 


^  Arrian,  i.  10,  8;  Diodor.  xyii.  15;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  17>  Justin, 
xi.  4 ;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  26. 

Arrian  states  that  the  visit  of  Demades  with  nine  other  Athenian 
envoys  to  Alexander,  occurred  prior  to  the  demand  of  Alexander  for 
the  extradition  of  the  ten  citizens.  He  (Arrian)  affirms  that  imme- 
diately on  hearing  the  capture  of  Thebes,  the  Athenians  passed  a  vote, 
on  the  motion  of  Demades,  to  send  ten  envoys,  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  come  home  safely  from  the 
niyrians,  and  that  he  had  punished  the  Thebans  for  their  revolt. 
Alexander  (according  to  Arrian)  received  this  mission  courteously,  but 
replied  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  insisting  on  the  sur* 
render  of  the  ten  citizens. 

Now  both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  represent  the  mission  of  Demades 
as  posterior  to  the  demand  made  by  Alexander  for  the  ten  citizens ; 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  meet  and  deprecate  that  demand. 

In  my  judgment,  Arrian's  tale  is  the  less  credible  of  the  two.  I 
think  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Athenians  would  by  public  vote  ex- 
press satisfaction  that  Alexander  had  punished  the  Thebans  for  their 
revolt.  If  the  macedonising  party  at  Athens  was  strong  enough  to 
carry  so  ignominious  a  vote,  they  would  also  have  been  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  subsequent  proposition  of  Phokion — that  the  ten  citizens 
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It  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  un- 
dertake a  siege  of  Athens,  which  might  prove  long 
and  difficult,  since  the  Athenians  had  a  superior 
naval  force,  with  the  sea  open  to  them,  and  the 
chance  of  eflfective  support  from  Persia.  When 
therefore  he  saw,  that  his  demand  for  the  ten 
orators  would  be  firmly  resisted,  considerations  of 
policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath,  and  induced 
him  to  relax. 

Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alex-  influence  of 
ander's  concessions,  thus  relieving  the  Athenians  TbtaMng" 
from  extreme  anxiety  and  peril.     His  influence —  Icrma^hlr 
already  great  and  of  long  standing,  since  for  years  jl^g^"^®^^ 
past  he  had  been  perpetually  re-elected  general —  at  Athens. 
became  greater  than  ever,  while  that  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  orators  must  have 
been  lowered.     It  was  no  mean  advantage  to  Alex- 
ander, victorious  as  he  was,  to  secure  the  incor- 
ruptible Phokion  as  leader  of  the  macedonising 
party  at  Athens.     His  projects  against  Persia  were 
mainly  exposed  to  failure  from  the  possibility  of 
opposition    being  raised   against   him   in   Greece 
by  the  agency  of  Persian  money  and  ships.     To 
keep  Athens   out  of  such   combinations,  he  had 
to  rely  upon  the  personal  influence  and  party  of 
Phokion,  whom  he  knew  to  have  always  dissuaded 
her  from  resistance  to  the  ever-growing  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  father  Philip.     In  his  conversation  with 
Phokion  on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition,  Alex- 
demanded  should  be  surrendered.  The  fact,  that  the  Athenians  afforded 
willing  shelter  to  the  Theban  fugitives,  is  a  farther  reason  for  disbe- 
lieving this  alleged  vote. 
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aoder  took  some  pains  to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens 
by  describing  her  as  second  only  to  himself,  and  as 
entitled  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  in  case  any  thing 
should  happen  to  him\  Such  compliments  were 
suitable  to  be  repeated  in  the  Athenian  assembly  : 
indeed  the  Macedonian  prince  might  naturally  prefer 
the  idea  of  Athenian  headship  to  that  of  Spartan, 
seeing  that  Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him,  an  open 
recusant. 

The  animosity  of  Alexander  being  appeased, 
Athens  resumed  her  position  as  a  member  of  the 
confederacy  under  his  imperial  authority.  With- 
out visiting  Attica,  he  now  marched  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where  he  probably  received  from  various 
Grecian  cities  deputations  deprecating  his  displea- 
sure, and  proclaiming  their  submission  to  his  im- 
perial authority.  He  also  probably  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Grecian  synod,  where  he  would 
dictate  the  contingents  required  for  his  intended 
Asiatic  expedition  in  the  ensuing  spring.  To  the 
universal  deference  and  submission  which  greeted 
him,  one  exception  was  found — the  Cynic  philo- 
sopher Diogenes,  who  resided  at  Corinth,  satisfied 
with  a  tub  for  shelter,  and  with  the  coarsest  and 
most  self-denying  existence.  Alexander  approached 
him  with  a  numerous  suite^  and  asked  him  if  he 
wished  for  anything;  upon  which  Diogenes  is 
said  to  have  replied, — "  Nothing,  except  that  you 
would  Aand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."  Both 
the  philosopher  and  his  reply  provoked  laughter 
from  the  bystanders,  but  Alexander  himself  was  so 

»  Plutaareh,  Phokion,  17 ;  Plutarch,  Alcxand.  13. 
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impressed  with  the  independent  and  self-sufficing 
character  manifested,  that  he  exclaimed, — '*  If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes*/* 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  b.c.  335- 
or  extorted  from  the  priestess*  an  answer  bearing      »**^^''' 
favourable  promise  for  his  Asiatic  schemes,  he  re-  tmion  or 
turned  to  Macedonia  before  the  winter.     The  most  nus  and ' 
important  permanent  effect  of  his  stay  in  Greece  St,I^of 
was  the  reconstitution  of  Boeotia ;  that  is,  the  de-  ^*p""a*|*' 
struction  of  Thebes,  and  the  reconstitution  of  Or- 
chomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea,  dividing  between 
them  the  Theban  territory ;  all  guarded  and  con- 
trolled by  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  some  details 
about  this  process  of  destruction  and  restitution  of 
the  Boeotian  towns ;  a  process  not  only  calling  forth 
strong   manifestations  of  sentiment,  but  also  in- 
volving important  and  difficult  questions  to  settle. 
But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know 
anything  beyond  the  general  fact. 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Pella  in  the  autumn  of 
335  B.C.,  and  never  saw  it  again. 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  b.c.  335. 
occupied  in  his  Illyrian  and  Theban  operations,  the  JJ^i.^,JJn« 
Macedonian  force  under  Parmenio  in  Asia  had  had  ®^**?'; 

memo  in 

to  contend  against  a  Persian  army,  or  Greek  merce-  Asia  Minor 
naries,  commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian.  Par-  Memnon. 
menio,  marching  into  ^olis,  besieged  and  took 
Grynium  ;  after  which  he  attacked  PitanS,  but  was 
compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siege.  Memnon 
even  gained  a  victory  over  the  Macedonian  force 
under  Kallas  in  the  Trpad,  compelling  them  to 

»  Plutarch,  Alex.  14.  «  Plutaareh,  Alex.  14. 

VOL.  XII.  F 
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'  retire  to  Rboeteum.     But  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to 

surprise  Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  plundering  the  adjoining  territory  \  It  is 
affirmed  that  Darius  was  engaged  this  summer  in 
making  large  preparations,  naval  as  well  as  military, 
to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of  Alexander.  Yet 
all  that  we  hear  of  what  was  actually  done  im- 
plies nothing  beyond  a  moderate  force. 

"  Biodor.  xvi.  7. 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 

ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  YEAR  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alex-  ;  «•  "*- 
ander  to  malce  a  first  display  of  his  energy  and 
military  skill,  destined  for  achievements  yet  greater ; 
and  to  crush  the  growing  aspirations  for  freedom 
among  Greeks  on  the  south,  as  well  as  among  Thra- 
cians  on  the  north,  of  Macedonia.  The  ensuing 
winter  was  employed  in  completing  his  preparations; 
so  that  early  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c,  his  army 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  was  mustered 
between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his  fleet  was 
at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life — from  During 
his  crossing  the'Hellespont  in  March  or  April  334  b  .  c .  reit^'^thV  * 
to  his  death  at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c,  eleven  GreecHl 
years  and  two  or  three  months — was  passed  in  Asia,  l"^^  ' 
amidst   unceasing   military  operations,   and  ever- 
multiplied  conquests.      He  never  lived  to  revisit 
Macedonia ;  but  his  achievements  were  on  so  transr 
cendent  a  scale,  his  acquisitions  of  territory  so  un- 
measured, and  his  thirst  for  farther  aggrandisement 
still  so  insatiate,  that  Macedonia  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance in  the  list  of  his  possessions.     Much  more 
do  the  Grecian  cities  dwindle  into  outlying  append- 
ages of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.     During 
all  these  eleven  years,  the  history  of  Greece  is  almost 
a  blank,  except  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  events. 

f2 
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It  is  only  at  the  death  of  Alexander  that  the  Grecian 
cities  again  awaken  into  active  movement. 
To  whai  The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong 

Asiltic  p^  directly  and  literally  to  the  province  of  an  historian 
AiMMder  of  Greece.  They  were  achieved  by  armies  of  which 
c^lS^  *°  the  general,  the  principal  officers,  and  most  part  of 
history.  t^c  soldicrs,  wcrc  Macedonian.  The  Greeks  who 
served  with  him  were  only  auxiliaries,  along  with  the 
Thracians  and  Pseonians.  Though  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute, 
like  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  the  force  on  which  he  mainly  relied 
for  victory.  His  chief-secretary, Eumenes  of  Kardia» 
was  a  Greek,  and  probably  most  of  the  civil  and 
intellectual  functions  connected  with  the  service 
were  also  performed  by  Greeks.  Many  Greeks  also 
served  in  the  army  of  Persia  against  him,  and  com- 
posed indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  real  force 
(disregarding  mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of  Darius 
than  in  that  of  Alexander.  Hence  the  expedition 
becomes  indirectly  incorporated  with  the  stream  of 
Grecian  history  by  the  powerful  auxiliary  agency 
of  Greeks  on  both  sides — and  still  more,  by  its 
connexion  with  previous  projects,  dreams,  and 
legends  long  antecedent  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Macedon — as  well  as  by  the  character  which  Alex- 
ander thought  fit  to  assume.  To  take  revenge  on 
Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been  the  scheme  of 
the  Spartan  Agesilaus,  and  of  the  Phersean  Jason  ; 
with  hopes  grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition 
and  safe  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  It  had  been 
recommended  by  the  rhetor  Isokrates,  first  to  the 
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coinbined  force  of  Greece,  while  yet  Grecian  cities 
were  free,  under  the  joint  headship  of  Athens  and 
Sparta — next,  to  Philip  of  Macedon  as  the  chief  of 
united  Greece,  when  his  victorious  arms  had  extorted 
a  recognition  of  headship,  setting  aside  both  Athens 
and  Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Philip 
was  well  pleased  to  be  nominated  chief  of  Greece 
for  the  execution  of  this  project.  From  him  it 
passed  to  his  yet  more  ambitious  son. 

Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  Pan-hei. 
and  for  Macedonian  aggrandisement,  the  expedition  te^^wt 
against  Asia  thus  becomes  thrust  into  the  series  of  aSdi^**' 
Grecian  events,  under  the  Pan-hellenic  pretence  of  JJ,*J*^ 
retaliation  for  the  long-past  insults  of  Xerxes.     I  thcOreeiu 
call  it  a  pretencey  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  real  to  his 


Hellenic  feeling,  and  served  now  two  different  pur- 
poses ;  first,  to  ennoble  the  undertaking  in  the  eyes 
of  Alexander  himself,  whose  mind  was  very  access- 
ible to  religious  and  legendary  sentiment,  and  who 
willingly  identified  himself  with  Agamemnon  or 
Achilles,  immortalised  as  executors  of  the  collective 
vengeance  of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult — next,  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks  quiet'  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  was  himself  aware  that  the  real  sym- 
pathies of  the  Greeks  were  rather  adverse  than 
favourable  to  his  success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment,  osten-  Analogy  of 
tatiously  rekindled  for  Alexander's  purposes,  the  reution^to' 
position  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  his  Asiatic  !^'^u"**" 
conquests  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  2»«eofthe 

^  '^  ,  Emperor 

German  contingents,  especially  those  of  the  Con-  Napoleon 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  who  served  in  the  grand  federation ' 
army  with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Rhine. 
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Russia  in  1812.  They  had  no  public  interest  in 
the  victory  of  the  invader,  which  could  end  only  by 
reducing  them  to  still  greater  prostration.  They 
were  likely  to  adhere  to  their  leader  as  long  as  his 
power  continued  unimpaired,  but  no  longer.  Yet 
Napoleon  thought  himself  entitled  to  reckon  upon 
them  as  if  they  had  been  Frenchmen,  and  to 
denounce  the  Germans  in  the  service  of  Russia  as 
traitors  who  had  forfeited  the  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  him.  We  find  him  drawing  the  same  pointed 
distinction  between  the  Russian  and  the  German 
prisoners  taken,  as  Alexander  made  between  Asiatic 
and  Grecian  prisoners.  These  Grecian  prisoners 
the  Macedonian  prince  reproached  as  guilty  of 
treason  against  the  proclaimed  statute  of  collective 
Hellas,  whereby  he  had  been  declared  general,  and 
the  Persian  king  a  public  enemy  ^ 

*  Arrian,  i.  16,  10;  i.  29,  9,  about  the  Ghredan  prisonera  taken  at  the 
victory  of  the  Granikus — 6<rovs  dc  avrav  alxtutk^frovs  ^a/3c,  tovtovs  dc 
drf<ras  h  vtdais,  th  MoKeboviap  dntitffiyltfp  (pydC«a-Bai,  &rt  napk  rk 
KOLV^  t6^q»ra  rols  'EXXi/o-ii^,  "EihXrivts  ^irrts,  iwavna  t§  *EXXadi  vtnp 
T&v  ^ap^dpiov  ifidxovro.  Also  iii.  23,  15,  about  the  Grecian  soldiers 
serving  with  the  Persians,  and  made  prisoners  in  Hyrkania — *AbiK€t^ 
yap  fxeycika  (said  Alexander)  ro^s  or/xirevo/icyovs  cmutm  tj  'EXXoftt 
irap6,  ToU  Pap^poif  iraph  ra  d^ypara  rw  *EXk^Pt»v. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1812,  near  Moscow,  General  Winzinge- 
rode,  a  German  officer  in  the  Russian  service, — ^with  his  aide-de-camp  a 
native  Russian,  Narishkin, — became  prisoner  of  the  French.  He  was 
brought  to  Napoleon — ''At  the  sight  of  that  German  general,  all  the 
secret  resentments  of  Napoleon  took  fire.  '  Who  are  you  (he  exclaimed)? 
a  man  without  country  1  When  I  was  at  war  with  the  Austriaas,  I 
found  you  in  their  ranks,  Austria  has  become  my  ally,  and  you  have 
entered  into  the  Russian  service.  You  have  been  one  of  the  wannest 
instigators  of  the  present  war.  Nevertheless,  you  are  a  native  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine :  you  are  my  subject.  You  ate  not  an  ordi* 
nary  enemy :  you  are  a  rebel :  I  have  a  right  to  bring  you  to  trial. 
Gens  dTarmes,  seize  this  man  I  *  Then  addressing  the  aide-de-camp  of 
WinzingerOde,  Napoleon  said,  '  As  for  you,  Count  Narishkin,  I  have 
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Hellas,  as  a  political  aggregate,  has  now  ceased  Oreeoe  an 
to  exist,  except  in  so  far  as  Alexander  employs  the  bur^vmiu-' 
name  for  his  own  purposes.  Its  component  members  le^d^,  to 
are  annexed  as  appendages,  doubtless  of  considerable  ^*^^'^>^ 
value,  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom.    Fourteen  years 
before  Alexander's  accession,  Demosthenes,  while 
instigating  the  Athenians  to  uphold  Oly nthus  against 
Philip,  had  told  them^ — '' The  Macedonian  power, 
considered  as  an  appendage,  is  of  no  mean  value ; 
but  by  itself,  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embarrassments."' 
Inverting  the  position  of  the  parties,  these  words 
represent  exactly  what  Greece  herself  had  become, 
in  reference  to  Macedonia  and  Persia,  at  the  time 
of  Alexander's  accession.     Had  the  Persians  played 
their  game  with  tolerable  prudence  and  vigour^  his 
success  would  have  been  measured  by  the  degree  to 
which  he  could  appropriate  Grecian  force  to  himself, 
and  withhold  it  from  his  enemy. 

Alexander's  memorable  and  illustrious  manifesta-  Bztnm. 
tions,  on  which  we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  ul^d^l'l 
of  the  ruler  or  politician,  but  of  the  general  and  the  S5«dty"i 
soldier.     In  this  character  his  appearance  forms  a  Alexander, 
sort  of  historical  epoch.     It  is  not  merely  in  soldier- 
like qualities — ^in  the  most  forward  and  even  adven- 
turous bravery — in  indefatigable  personal  activity, 

nothing  to  reproach  you  with :  you  are  a  Russian,  you  are  doing  your 
duty.' "  (S^^s  Account  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia,  book  ix.  ch.  vi. 
p.  132.) 

These  threats  against  Winzingerode  were  not  realised,  because  he 
was  liberated  by  the  Cossacks  during  his  passage  into  France :  but  the 
language  of  Napoleon  expresses  just  the  same  sentiment  as  that  of 
Alexander  towards  the  captive  Greeks. 

^  Bemosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  14.  ^OXusftiv  yap  ^  Mojc^dowm)  dvra/uf  Koi 
dpx^  iv  fi€v  irpoaSrfKtis  fitp€i,  cWi  ris  ov  apiKp^  o2by  inrijp^  voff 
vfjuu  tnl  Tifto6€ov  irphs  *0\vp6iovs avrrf  d^  koB*  oMfv  d<r6€vijs  Koi 
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and  in  endurance  as  to  hardship  and  fatigue, — that 
he  stands  pre-eminent ;  though  these  qualities  alone, 
when  found  in  a  king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those 
under  his  command,  that  they  suffice  to  produce 
great   achievements,    even   when   combined   with 
generalship  not  surpassing  the  average  of  his  age. 
But  in  generalship,  Alexander  was  yet  more  above 
the  level  of  his  contemporaries.     His  strategic  com- 
binations, his  employment  of  different  descriptions 
offeree  conspiring  towardsone  end,  his  long-sighted 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  campaigns,  his  constant 
foresight  and  resource  against  new  difficulties,  to- 
gether  with  rapidity  of  movement  even  in  the  worst 
country — ^all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude — 
are  without  parallel  in  ancient  history.     They  carry 
the  art  of  systematic  and  scientific  warfare  to  a  de- 
gree of  efficiency,  such  as  even  successors  trained  in 
his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up  unimpaired. 
Changes  in       We  must  recollcct  however  that  Alexander  found 
wL&re,      the  Macedonian  military  system  built  up  by  Philip, 
"d^mri-   aod  had  only  to  apply  and  enlarge  it.     As  trans-< 
thT^Htory  n^i"®^  to  him,  it  embodied  the  accumulated  result 
organiM-     and  matured  fruit  of  a  series  of  successive  improve- 

tion  of  * 

Macedonia,  mcuts,  applied  by  Grecian  tacticians  to  the  primi- 
tive Hellenic  arrangements.  During  the  sixty  years 
before  the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  art  of  war 
had  been  conspicuously  progressive — to  the  sad 
detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedom.  **  Every- 
thing around  us  (says  Demosthenes  addressing  the 
people  of  Athens  in  342  b.c)  has  been  in  advance 
for  some  years  past — nothing  is  hke  what  it  was 
formerly — but  nowhere  is  the  alteration  and  en- 
largement more  conspicuous  than  in  the  affairs  of 
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war.  Formerly,  the  Lacedsemonians  as  well  as 
other  Greeks  did  nothing  more  than  invade  each 
other's  territory,  during  the  four  or  five  summer 
months,  with  their  native  force  of  citizen  hoplites : 
in  winter  they  stayed  at  home.  But  now  we  see 
Philip  inconstant  action,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
attacking  all  around  him,  not  merely  with  Mace- 
donian hoplites,  but  with  cavalry,  light  infantry, 
bowmen,  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege 
batteries*." 

I  have  in  my  last  two  volumes  dwelt  upon  this 
progressive  change  in  the  character  of  Grecian 
soldiership.  At  Athens,  and  in  most  other  parts 
of  Greece,  the  burghers  had  become  averse  to  hard 
and  active  military  service.  The  use  of  arms  had 
passed  mainly  to  professional  soldiers,  who,  with- 
out any  feeling  of  citizenship,  served  wherever 
good  pay  was  offered,  and  became  immensely 
multiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian 
society*.  Many  of  these  mercenaries  were  lightly 
armed — peltasts  served  in  combination  with  the 
hoplites^  Ipbikrates  greatly  improved  and  partly 
re-armed  the  peltasts;  whom  he  employed  con- 
jointly with  hoplites  so  effectively  as  to  astonish 

1  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  123,  124 :  compare  Olynth.  ii.  p.  22.  I 
give  here  the  lubstance  of  what  is  said  by  the  orator,  not  strictly  ad- 
hering to  his  words. 

'  Isokrates,  in  several  of  his  discourses,  notes  the  gradual  increase  of 
these  mercenaries — ^men  without  regular  means  of  subsistence,  or  fixed 
residence,  or  civic  obligations.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.),  s.  195 ;  Or.  ▼.  (Phi- 
lippus),  s.  112-142;  Or.  viii.  (De  Pace),  s.  31-66. 

'  Xenoph.  Magist.  Equit.  ix.  4.  Oida  d*  cyo>  kcH  AoKtdaifjLOviois  t6 
hnriK6v  dp£aft€i*oy  MoKifxtlv,  circl  (tvovs  hnrws  npwrika^ov  «at  cV  rutr 
SKkais  ir6K€<r^  jrmrraxpv  ra  fyvuca  6p&  evboKiftfivvra, 

Compare  Demosth.  Philippic,  i.  p.  46 ;  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iv.  4,  14 ; 
Isokrates,  Orat.  vii.  (Areopagit.)»  s.  93. 
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his  contemporaries  ^  His  innovation  was  farther 
developed  by  the  great  military  genius  of  Epami- 
nondas ;  who  not  only  made  infantry  and  cavalry, 
light-armed  and  heavy-armed,  conspire  to  one 
scheme  of  operations,  but  also  completely  altered 
the  received  principles  of  battle-manoeuvring,  by 
concentrating  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  on  one 
point  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  keeping  the  rest  of 
his  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these 
important  improvements,  realised  by  generals  ia 
actual  practice,  intelligent  officers  like  Xenophon 
embodied  the  results  of  their  military  experience 
in  valuable  published  criticisms'.  Such  were  the 
lessons  which  the  Macedonian  Philip  learnt  and 
applied  to  the  enslavement  of  those  Greeks,  espe- 
cially of  the  Thebans,  from  whom  they  were  de- 
rived.    In  his  youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  he 

^  For  an  explanation  of  the  improved  anning  of  peltasts  introdaoed 
by  Iphikrates,  see  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixxv.  p.  467  of  this  Histoiy.  Respect- 
ing these  improyements,  the  statements  both  of  Diodorus  (xv.  44}  and 
of  Nepos  are  obscure.  MM.  Rustow  and  Kochly  (in  their  yaluable 
work,  Geschichte  des  Griechischen  Kriegswesens,  Aaran,  1852,  B.  ii. 
p.  164)  have  interpreted  the  statements  in  a  sense  to  which  I  cannot 
subscribe.  They  think  that  Iphikrates  altered  not  only  the  arming  of 
peltasts,  but  also  that  of  hoplites;  a  supposition,  which  I  see  nothing 
to  justify. 

'  Besides  the  many  scattered  remarks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  Gyro- 
psedia  is  full  of  discussion  and  criticiam  on  military  phsenomena.  It  ia 
remarkable  to  what  an  extent  Xenophon  had  present  to  his  mind  all 
the  exigences  of  war,  and  the  diflferent  ways  of  meeting  them.  See  aa 
an  example,  Cyrop«d.  vi.  2;  ii.  1. 

The  vrork  on  si^es,  by  iEneas  (Poliorketica),  is  certainly  anterior  to 
the  military  improvements  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  See  the  prefisce  to  it  by  Rustow  and  Kochly, 
p.  8,  in  their  edition  of  Die  Griechischen  Kriegs-schriftsteller,  Leipa. 
1853.  In  this  work,  allusion  is  made  to  several  others,  now  lost,  by 
the  same  author — HapavMvaoriK^  fiifiXos,  nopcoriic^  ^(^Xoff,  Srparo- 

fTfitVTlKrf,  &c. 
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had  probably  conversed  with  Epatninondas,  and 
must  certainly  have  become  familiar  with  theTheban 
military  arrangements.  He  had  every  motive,  not 
merely  from  ambition  of  conquest,  but  even  from 
the  necessities  of  defence,  to  turn  them  to  account : 
and  he  brought  to  the  task  military  genius  and 
aptitude  of  the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolu- 
tions, in  engines,  in  regimenting,  in  war-office  ar- 
rangements, he  introduced  important  novelties; 
bequeathing  to  his  successors  the  Macedonian  mili- 
tary system,  which,  with  improvements  by  his  son, 
lasted  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Rome, 
near  two  centuries  afterwards. 

The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  Macedonian 
anterior  to  Philip,  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  ronditlon 
that  of  Thessaly,  in  a  well-armed  and  welUmounted  ^hi>. 
cavalry,  formed  from  the  substantial  proprietors  of  fi^**c^r** 
the  country — and  in  a  numerous  assemblage  of  7^^\^^^ 
peltasts  or  light  infantry,  (somewhat  analogous  to 
the  Thessalian  Penestae) :  these  latter  were  the  rural 
population,  shepherds  or  cultivators,  who  tended 
sheep  and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  earth,  among  the 
spacious  mountains  and  valleys  of  Upper  Macedonia. 
The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and  the  few 
Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen-hop- 
lites  better  armed ;  but  foot  service  was  not  in 
honour  among  the  natives,  and  the  Macedonian  in- 
fantry in  their  general  character  were  hardly  more 
than  a  rabble.     At  the  period  of  Philip's  accession, 
they  were  armed  with   nothing  better  than  rusty 
swords  and  wicker  shields,  noway  sufficient  to  make 
head  against  the  inroads  of  their  Tbracian  and  Illy- 
rian  neighbours ;  before  whom  they  were  constantly 
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compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains  ^ 
Their  condition  was  that  of  poor  herdsmen,  half- 
naked  or  covered  only  with  hides,  and  eating  from 
wooden  platters ;  not  much  different  from  that  of 
the  population  of  Upper  Macedonia  three  centuries 
before,  when  first  visited  by  Perdikkas  the  ancestor 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  the  wife  of  the 
native  prince  baked  bread  with  her  own  hands^. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Macedonian  infantry 
was  thus  indifferent,  the  cavalry  of  the  country  was 
excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the 
war  carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more 
than  twenty  years  afterwards**.  These  horsemen, 
like  the  Thessalians,  charged  in  compact  order, 
carrying  as  their  principal  weapon  of  offence,  not 
javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short  thrusting-pike 
for  close  combat. 

Thus  defective   was  the  military  organization 
which  Philip  found.     Under  his  auspices  it  was 

'  See  the  striking  speech  addressed  hy  Alexander  to  the  discontented 
Macedonian  soldiers,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  Opis  or  Susa 
(Arrian,  vii.  9). 

^iktmrof  yhp  irapaXa^i»p  vfids  n\avfp-as  Koi  diropovs,  ip  di<f>6€' 

pcus  Toits  noKkovg  v€fiovTas  avh  ra  tiprj  irp6^ara  Korh  Skiya,  Koi  vircp 
Tovrnv  KOK&g  /laxofuvovs  *TKkvpiois  re  km  Tpc/SaXXoif  xal  rois  6fi6pMs 
Op^i^i,  xXofAvdaf  piv  vpuf  auri  r&v  di<f>$€p&v  <f>op€i»  ?do»icc,  Karrjyay€  dc 
cjc  T&v  6pStv  ii  ra  irrdto,  a^touaxovs  Karatrrria'as  rois  irpotrx^P^^^  t&v 
fiappdp»v,  &s  pfj  x<»pliAV  trt  oxyp&njri  ni<rr€voirraf  pSXKov  rj  r§  olKtiq, 
dprr^  <F^(lt<rBai 

In  the  version  of  the  same  speech  given  by  Curtius  (x.  10,  23),  we 
find,  ''  Modo  sub  Philippo  seminudis,  amicula  ex  purpura  sordent, 
aurum  et  argentum  ocuh  ferre  non  possunt :  lignea  enim  vasa  deaide- 
rant,  et  ex  cratibus  scuta  rubiginemque  gladiorum,"  &c. 

Compare  the  description  given  by  Thucydides,  iv.  124,  of  the  army 
of  Braaidas  and  Perdikkas,  where  the  Macedonian  foot  are  described  as 
SKKos  ^pxKos  r&v  fiap^pwv  iroXvt. 

»  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40-42. 
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cast  altogether  anew.  The  poor  and  hardy  Land-  p'*'"?  '*- 
wehr  of  Macedonia,  constantly  on  the  defensive  re^rga. 
against  predatory  neighbours,  formed  an  excellent  ul&niry! 
material  for  soldiers,  and  proved  not  intractable  to  ^donUn 
the  innovations  of  a  warlike  prince.  They  were  ^^ 
placed  under  constant  training  in  the  regular  rank 
and  file  of  heavy  infantry :  they  were  moreover 
brought  to  adopt  a  new  description  of  arm,  not  only 
in  itself  very  diflScult  to  manage,  but  also  compara- 
tively useless  to  the  soldier  when  fighting  single- 
banded,  and  only  available  by  a  body  of  men  in 
close  order,  trained  to  move  or  stand  together. 
The  new  weapon,  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name 
in  the  army  of  Philip,  was  the  sarissa — the  Mace- 
donian pike  or  lance.  The  sarissa  was  used  both 
by  the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  particular 
regiments  of  his  cavalry  ;  in  both  cases  it  was  long, 
though  that  of  the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of 
the  two.  The  regiments  of  cavalry  called  Sarisso- 
phori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of  light-horse,  carrying 
a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from  the  heavier 
cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat, 
who  carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa 
of  this  cavalry  may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  as  long  as  the  Cossack  pike  now  is ;  that  of 
the  infantry  in  phalanx  was  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  feet  long.  This  dimension  is  so  prodigious  and 
so  unwieldy,  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it,  if  it 
did  not  come  attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of 
an  historian  like  Polybius. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  Macedo. 
constituted  the  prominent  attribute  and  force  of  the  Tanx— hiw 
Macedonian  phalanx.     The  phalangites  were  drawn  *™y^i"** 
up  in  files  generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each  called  a 
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'  Locbus  ;  with  an  interval  of  three  feet  between  each 
two  soldiers  from  front  to  rear.  In  front  stood  the 
locbage,  a  man  of  superior  strength,  and  of  tried 
military  experience.  The  second  and  third  men  in 
the  file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  who  brought 
up  the  whole,  were  also  picked  soldiers,  receiving 
larger  pay  than  the  rest.  Now  the  sarissa,  when  in 
horizontal  position,  was  held  with  both  hands  (di- 
stinguished in  this  respect  from  the  pike  of  the 
Grecian  hoplite,  which  occupied  only  one  hand,  the 
other  being  required  for  the  shield),  and  so  held 
that  it  projected  fifteen  feet  before  the  body  of  the 
pikeman  ;  while  the  hinder  portion  of  six  feet  was 
so  weighted  as  to  make  the  pressure  convenient  in 
such  division.  Hence,  the  sarissa  of  the  man  stand- 
ing second  in  the  file,  projected  twelve  feet  beyond 
the  front  rank  ;  that  of  the  third  man,  nine  feet ; 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ranks  respectively 
six  feet  and  three  feet.  There  was  thus  presented 
a  quintuple  series  of  pikes  by  each  file  to  meet 
an  advancing  enemy.  Of  these  five,  the  three 
first  would  be  decidedly  of  greater  projection,  and 
even  the  fourth  of  not  less  projection,  than  the  pikes 
of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies  to  the 
charge.  The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving 
to  sustain  and  press  onward  the  front,  did  not  carry 
the  sarissa  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  slanted  it 
over  the  shoulders  of  those  before  them,  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  any  darts  or  arrows  which  might 
be  shot  over  head  from  the  rear  ranks  of  the 
enemy  \ 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  farther 

*  RespectiDg  the  length  of  the  pike  of  the  MacedoniaD  phalanx^  see 
Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 
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provided  with  a  short  sword ,  a  circular  shield  of  u  wn»  on- 
rather  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  a  breast-piece,  desun^  to 
leggings,  and  a  kausia  or  broad-brimmed  hat — ^the  a^in8t^he 
head-covering  common  in  the  Macedonian  army.  ho'pHtMM 
But  the  long  pikes  were  in  truth  the  main  weapons  ^'^"''^ 
of  defence  as  well  as  of  offence.  They  were  destined  nondas. 
to  contend  against  the  charge  of  Grecian  hoplites 
with  the  one-handed  pike  and  heavy  shield ; 
especially  against  the  most  formidable  manifestation 
of  that  force,  the  deep  Theban  column  organised  by 
Epaminondas.  This  was  what  Philip  had  to  deal 
with,  at  his  accession,  as  the  irresistible  infantry 
of  Greece,  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  by 
thrust  of  pike  and  propulsion  of  shield.  He  provided 
the  means  of  vanquishing  it,  by  training  his  poor 
Macedonian  infantry  to  the  systematic  use  of  the 
long  two-handed  pike.  The  Theban  column,  char- 
ging a  phalanx  so  armed,  found  themselves  unable 
to  break  into  the  array  of  protended  pikes,  or  to 
come  to  push  of  shield.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  front  rank  Theban  soldiers, 
the  chosen  men  of  the  city,  all  perished  on  the 
ground ;  and  this  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  conceive 
them  as  rushing,  by  their  own  courage  as  well  as  by 
the  pressure  upon  them  from  behind,  upon  a  wall 
of  pikes  double  the  length  of  their  own.  We  must 
look  at  Philip's  phalanx  with  reference  to  the 
enemies  before  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  later 
Roman  organization,  which  Polybius  brings  into 
comparison.  It  answered  perfectly  the  purposes  of 
Philip,  who  wanted  it  mainly  to  stand  the  shock  in 
front,  thus  overpowering  Grecian  hoplites  in  their 
own  mode  of  attack.     Now  Polybius  informs  us, 
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that  the  phalanx  was  never  once  beaten,  in  front 

and  on  ground  suitable  for  it ;  and  wherever  the 

ground  was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the 

phalanx.  The  inconveniences  of  Philip*s  array,  and 

of  the  long  pikes,  arose  from  the  incapacity  of  the 

phalanx  to  change  its  front  or  keep  its  order  on 

unequal  ground  ;    but   such  inconveniences  were 

hardly  less  felt  by  Grecian  hoplites\ 

andd?w-**        ^^^  Macedonian  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pe- 

nons  of  the  zctaeri*  or  Foot  Companions  of  the  King,  comprised 

heavy.        thc  general  body  of  native  infantry,  as  distinguished 

rnfantry.      from  spccial  covps  d'armec.     The  largest  division  of 

it  which  we  find  mentioned  under  Alexander,  and 

which  appears  under  the  command  of  a  general  of 

division,  is  called  a  Taxis.     How  many  of  these 

Taxeis  there  were  in  all,  we  do  not  know ;    the 

original  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander  (apart  from  what 

he  left  at  home)  included  six  of  them,  coinciding 

apparently  with  the   provincial  allotments  of  the 


1  The  impression  of  admiration,  and  e?en  terror,  with  which  the  Ro- 
man general  Paulus  Emilius  was  seized,  on  first  seeing  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  battle  array  at  Pydna— has  been  recorded  by  Polybius  (Poly- 
bius,  Fragm.  xxix.  6,  11 ;  Livy,  xliy.  40). 

'  Harpokration  and  Photius,  v.  Ilc^ercupoc,  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23; 
Arrian,  iv.  23, 1.  rS>v  n€{er<up<av  KaKovfi€V(ov  Tii£  Td(€is,  and  ii.  23, 2,  &c. 

Since  we  know  irom  Demosthenes  that  the  pezetlKri  date  from  the 
time  of  Philip,  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  of  Anaximenes  (as  dted 
by  Harpokration  and  Photius)  which  refers  them  to  Alexander,  has 
ascribed  to  the  son  what  really  belongs  to  the  father.  The  term 
cratpoi,  in  reference  to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  first  appears  in  Pin- 
tarch,  Pelopidas,  27,  in  reference  to  Ptolemy,  before  the  time  of  Philip: 
see  Otto  Abel,  Makedonien  von  Kouig  Philip,  p.  129.  (the  passage  of 
^lian  referred  to  by  him  seems  of  little  moment).  The  term  Companions 
or  Comrades  had  under  Philip  a  meaning  purely  military,  designating 
foreigners  as  well  as  Macedonians  serving  in  his  army:  see  Theopompus, 
Frag.  249.  The  term,  originally  applied  only  to  a  select  few,  was  by 
degrees  extended  to  the  corps  generally. 
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country  :  Orestae,  Lynkestae,  Elimiotae,  Tymphaei, 
&c.  ^  The  writers  on  tactics  give  us  a  systematic  scale 
of  distribution  (ascending  from  the  lowest  unit,  the 
Lochus  of  sixteen  men,  by  successive  multiples  of 
two,  up  to  the  quadruple  phalanx  of  16,384  men)  as 
pervading  the  Macedonian  army.  Among  these 
divisions,  that  which  stands  out  as  most  fundamental 
and  constant,  is  the  Syntagma,  which  contained 
sixteen  Lochi.  Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen 
men  in  front  and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  distinct  aggregate  or  permanent  batta- 
lion, having  attached  to  it  five  supernumeraries^  an 
ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  trumpeter,  a  herald,  and  an 
attendant  or  orderly  ^  Two  of  these  Syntagmas 
composed  a  body  of  512  men,  called  a  Pentakosi* 
archy,  which  in  Philip's  time  is  said  to  have  been 
the  ordinary  regiment,  acting  together  under  a 
separate  command;  but  several  of  these  were 
doubled  by  Alexander  when  he  reorganized  his  army 
at  Susa^,  so  as  to  form  regiments  of  1024  men,  each 
under  his  Chiliarch,  and  each  comprising  four 
Syntagmas.  All  this  systematic  distribution  of  the 
Macedonian  military  force  when  at  home,  appears 
to  have  been  arranged  by  the  genius  of  Philip.     On 


*  Anrian,  i.  14,  3.  iii.  16,  19 ;  Diodor.  zvii.  57.  Compare  the  note 
of  Schmieder  on  the  above  paasage  of  Arrian ;  also  Dioyten,  Geschichte 
Alexander!  det  Groasen,  p.  95, 96,  and  the  elaborate  note  of  Miitzel  on 
Cnrtina^Y.  2,3.  p.400. 

The  passage  of  Arrian  (his  description  of  Alexander's  army  arrayed 
at  the  Granikns)  is  confused,  and  seems  erroneous  in  some  words  of 
the  text ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  the  supposition  of  six  taxeis  of 
pesetseri  in  Alexander's  phalanx  on  that  day.  There  seem  also  to  be 
six  taxeis  at  Arbdla  (iii.  11, 16). 

'  Anrian,  Tactic,  c.  10 ;  JBlian,  Tactic,  c.  9. 

•  Cnrtius,  v.  2,  3. 
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actual  foreign  service,  no  numerical  precision  could 
be  observed ;  a  regiment  or  a  division  could  not 
always  contain  the  same  fixed  number  of  men.  But 
as  to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  files  of 
the  phalangites,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
important  and  characteristics  perhaps  essential  to 
impart  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  the  troops.  It  was 
a  depth  much  greater  than  was  common  with  Grecian 
hoplites^  and  never  surpassed  by  any  Greeks  except 
the  Thebans. 

But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was 
fiintry  of     y^f  Q^jy  qdc  amous:  many,  in  the  varied  military 

the  line —      ^  •'  i  i        -tm  -i-  t  '1.1. 

Hypas.  organization  introduced  by  Philip.  It  was  neither 
GuwdsV  intended,  nor  fit,  to  act  alone ;  being  clumsy  in 
changing  front  to  protect  itself  either  in  flank  or 
rear,  and  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  uneven  ground. 
There  was  another  description  of  infantry  organized 
by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists— shield-bearers  or 
Guards* ;  originally  few  in  number,  and  employed 
for  personal  defence  of  the  prince — ^but  afterwards 
enlarged  into  several  distinct  corps  d^armee.  These 
Hypaspists  or  Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the 
line  8  ;  they  were  hoplites,  keeping  regular  array  and 
intended  for  close  combat,  but  more  lightly  armed, 


^  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  anrangements  made  by  Alexander  a  short 
lime  before  his  death,  when  he  incorporated  Macedonian  and  Persian 
soldiers  in  the  same  lochus ;  the  normal  depth  of  sixteen  was  retained ; 
all  the  front  ranks  or  privileged  men  being  Macedonians.  The  Mace- 
donians were  much  hurt  at  seeing  their  native  regimental  airay  shared 
with  Asiatics  (Arrian>  vii.  11,  5  ;  vii.  23,  4-8). 

'  The  proper  meaning  of  wainrcaTal,  as  guards  or  personal  attend- 
ants on  the  prince,  appears  in  Arrian,  i.  5,  3 ;  vii.  8,  6. 

Neoptolemus,  as  apxivnaaviarris  to  Alexander,  carried  the  shield  and 
lance  of  the  latter,  on  formal  occasions  (Plutarch,  Eumenes,  I). 

■  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3,  4  ;  ii.  20,  5. 
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and  more  fit  for  diversities  of  circumstance  and 
position  than  the  phalanx.  They  seem  to  have 
fought  with  the  one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like 
the  Greeks ;  and  not  to  have  carried  the  two-handed 
phalangite  pike  or  sarissa.  They  occupied  a  sort  of 
intermediate  place  between  the  heavy  infantry  of 
the  phalanx  properly  so  called — and  the  peltasts 
and  light  troops  generally.  Alexander  in  his  later 
campaigns  had  them  distributed  into  Chiliarchies 
(how  the  distribution  stood  earlier,  we  have  no 
distinct  information),  at  least  three  in  number,  and 
probably  more'.  We  find  them  employed  by  him 
in  forward  and  aggressive  movements ;  first  his 
light  troops  and  cavalry  begin  the  attack  ;  next  the 
hypaspists  come  to  follow  it  up  ;  lastly,  the  phalanx 
is  brought  up  to  support  them.  The  hypaspists  are 
used  also  for  assault  of  walled  places,  and  for  rapid 
night  marches^.  What  was  the  total  number  of 
them  we  do  not  know^. 

Besides   the    phalanx,    and    the   hypaspists   or  Light 
Guards^    the   Macedonian   army  as   employed  by  ^^J'Aiiy— 
Philip  and  Alexander  included  a  numerous  assem-  fo^^^ew. 
blage  of  desultory  or  irregular  troops,  partly  native 
Macedonians,  partly  foreigners,  Thracians,  Pseo- 
nians,  &c.     They  were  of  different  descriptions ; 
peltasts,  darters,  and  bowmen.     The  best  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  the  Agri&nes,  a  Paeonian  tribe 

1  Arrian,  iv.  30, 11 ;  v.  23,  11. 

>  ArriBn,  ii.  20,  5;  ii.  23,  6;  iii.  18,  8. 

'  Droysen  and  Schmieder  give  the  number  of  hypaspists  in  Alex- 
ander's army  at  Issus,  as  6000.  That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  suffi- 
cient evideuoe,  has  been  shown  by  Miitzel  (ad  Curtium,  y.  2, 3.  p.  399). 
But  that  the  number  of  hypaspists  left  by  Philip  at  his  death  was  6000 
t  not  improbable. 

g2 
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expert  in  the  use  of  the  javelin.  AH  of  them  were 
kept  in  vigorous  movement  by  Alexander,  on  the 
flanks  and  in  front  of  his  heavy  infantry,  or  inter- 
mingled with  his  cavalry, — as  well  as  for  pursuit 
after  the  enemy  was  defeated. 
Macedo-  Lastly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander's  army  was  also 

— Ito^iceu  admirable— at  least  equal,  and  seemingly  even 
l^h^tel  superior  in  efficiency,  to  his  best  infantry  \  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  cavalry  was  the  choice  native 
force  of  Macedonia,  long  before  the  reign  of  Philip ; 
by  whom  it  had  been  extended  and  improved*.  The 
heavy  cavalry,  wholly  or  chiefly  composed  of  native 
Macedonians,  was  known  by  the  denomination  of 
the  Companions.  There  was  besides  a  new  and 
lighter  variety  of  cavalry,  apparently  introduced  by 
Philip,  and  called  the  Sarissophori,  or  Lancers,  used 
like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the 
country.  The  sarissa  which  they  carried  was  pro- 
bably much  shorter  than  that  of  the  phalanx ;  but 
it  was  long,  if  compared  with  the  xyston  or  thrusting 
pike  used  by  the  heavy  cavalry  for  the  shock  of 
close  combat.  Arrian,  in  describing  the  army  of 
Alexander  at  ArbSla,  enumerates  eight  distinct 
squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry — or  cavalry  of  the 
Companions  ;  but  the  total  number  included  in  the 
Macedonian  army  at  Alexander's  accession,  is  not 

»  See  Arrian,  v.  14, 1 ;  y.  16, 4 ;  Curtius,  vi.  9,  22.  "  Equitatui,  op- 
timflB  exercitiig  parti,"  &c. 

'  We  are  told  that  Philip,  after  his  expedition  against  the  S<^hian8 
about  three  years  before  his  death,  exacted  and  sent  into  Macedonia 
20,000  chosen  mares,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed  of  Macedonian 
horses.  The  regal  haras  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PeUa  (Justin, 
ix.  2 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p,  762,  in  which  passage  of  Strabo,  the  detaUs  apply 
to  the  haras  of  Seleukus  Nikator  at  Apameia,  not  to  that  of  Philip  at 
Pelk). 
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known.  Among  the  squadrons,  several  at  least  (if 
not  all)  were  named  afterparticular  towns  or  districts 
of  the  country — Bottiaea,  Amphipolis,  ApoUonia, 
AnthemuSy  &c.^ ;  there  was  one  or  more,  distin- 
guished as  the  Royal  Squadron — the  AgSma  or 
leading  body  of  cavalry — at  the  head  of  which  Alex- 
ander generally  charged,  himself  among  the  fore* 
most  of  the  actual  combatants*. 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  squadrons 
was  that  which  Alexander  found  at  his  accession  ; 
but  he  altered  it,  when  he  remodelled  the  arrange- 
ments of  bis  army  (in  330  b.c.)  at  Susa,  so  as  to 
subdivide  the  squadron  into  two  Lochi,  and  to 
establish  the  Lochus  for  the  elementary  division  of 
cavalry,  as  it  had  always  been  of  infantry^.  His 
reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the  primary  body 
of  cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron 
or  Lochus,  while  they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry 
together  into  larger  bodies — from  cohorts  of  500 
each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men  each. 

Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Guards,  also,  we  find 

*  Arrian,  i.  2,  8,  9  (where  we  alao  find  mentioned  roifs  cV  tjjs  Sy»6^p 
MoKiSoviat  Inwias);  i.  12,  12;  ii.  9,6;  iii.  11,  12. 

About  the  Unrtts  <r<ipi<ra6<t>opoif  see  i.  13,  1. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  sixteen  squadrons  of  heavy 
cavalry,  and  eight  squadrons  of  the  Sarissophori, — each  squadron  from 
180  to  250  men— aa  Riistow  and  Kochly  conceive  (p.  243).  But 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  it ;  nor  can  I  think  it  safe  to 
assume,  as  they  do,  that  Alexander  carried  over  with  him  to  Am  just 
iba(^  of  the  Macedonian  entire  force. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  11, 11 ;  iii.  13, 1 ;  iii.  18, 8.  In  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages, we  have  t\<u  ^curtKiKal  in  the  plural  (iii.  11,  12).  It  seems  too 
that  the  dififerent  tkai  alternated  with  each  other  in  the  foremost  posi- 
tion, or  Tyc/iovuz,  for  particular  days  (Arrian,  i.  14,  9). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  16, 19. 
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The  select  RQ  Agdoia  OF  chosen  cohort  which  was  called  upon 
nian  B^y.  oftenef  thaD  the  rest  to  begin  the  fight.  A  still 
ThV  Royal  Qiore  sclcct  corps  were,  the  Body-Guards ;  a  small 
Pages.  company  of  tried  and  confidential  men,  individually 
known  to  Alexander,  always  attached  to  his  person, 
and  acting  as  adjutants  or  as  commanders  for  special 
service.  These  Body-Guards  appear  to  have  been 
chosen  persons  promoted  out  of  the  Royal  Youths 
or  Pages ;  an  institution  first  established  by  Philip, 
and  evincing  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  bring  the 
leading  Macedonians  into  military  organization  as 
well  as  into  dependence  on  his  own  person.  The 
Royal  Youths,  sons  of  the  chief  persons  throughout 
Macedonia,  were  taken  by  Philip  into  service,  and 
kept  in  permanent  residence  around  him  for  purposes 
of  domestic  attendance  and  companionship.  They 
maintained  perpetual  guard  of  his  palace,  alternating 
among  themselves  the  hours  of  daily  and  nightly 
watch :  they  received  his  horse  from  the  grooms, 
assisted  him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he 
went  to  the  chase:  they  introduced  persons  who 
came  to  solicit  interviews,  and  admitted  his 
mistresses  by  night  through  a  special  door.  They 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged  except 
by  his  special  order\    The  precise  number  of  the 

*  Arrian,  iv.  13,  1.  *Eje  ^tkimrov  fjv  ifbrj  KaBtarrjKbSf  r&v  iv  rikti 
Majcrd<$v«oy  roifs  iratdar,  ^croi  h  r/KiKlav  ^fteipcMia'aVTO,  Karakeytadai  it 
B€paw€ia»  rov  fiaaCKftos,  Th  dt  ntpl  rfjv  SXkijv  biavray  rov  a-ttfAorot 
duiKov€ia0at  fiaaiXeif  jcal  Koifi&ftevop  (fnfkda'a'fiv,  tovtois  rVcrrrpoirro* 
KOI  ^or€  t^ikavvoi  ^a(nXrv9,  rovs  imravt  waph  r&v  linroK6fu»v  d<x<^/Acyoi 
cKctvot  irpwrtiyov,  Ka\  mfidkov  o6ro(  ^(riK4a  t6p  ncpo-uc&v  Tp6wov,  koX 
r^£  €ir\  Bfipq.  <f)iXaTifAlas  /SaaiXfi  Koitwvoi  Jjtra»,  &c. 
.  Curtius,  viii.  6, 1 .  "  Mos  erat  principibus  Macedonum  adultos  liberos 
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company  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  must  have  been 
not  small,  since  fifty  of  these  youths  were  brought 
out  from  Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to  join 
Alexander,  and  to  be  added  to  the  company  at 
Babylon'.  At  the  same  time  the  mortality  among 
them  was  probably  considerable ;  since,  in  accom- 
panying Alexander,  they  endured  even  more  than 
the  prodigious  fatigues  which  he  imposed  upon  him- 
self* •  The  training  in  this  corps  was  a  preparation 
first  for becomingBody-Guardsof  Alexander,*— next, 
for  appointment  to  the  great  and  important  military 
commands.  Accordingly,  it  had  been  the  first  stage 
of  advancement  to  most  of  the  Diadochi,  or  great 
ofiicers  of  Alexander,  who  after  his  death  carved 
kingdoms  for  themselves  out  of  his  conquests. 

reffhna  tradere,  ad  munia  haud  multum  servilibus  ministeriis  abhor- 
rentia.  Ezcubabant  servatis  noctium  vicibus  prozimi  foribus  ejiu  aedis, 
in  qu&  rex  acquiescebat.  Per  bos  pellices  introducebantur,  alio  aditu 
quam  quern  armati  obsidebant.  lidem  acceptos  ab  agasonibus  equos, 
quum  rex  ascensunu  esset,  admovebant;  comitabanturque  et  venan- 
tem,  et  in  preliis,  omnibus  artibus  studiorum  liberalium  exculti.  Prse- 
dpuus  honor  habebatur,  quod  lioebat  sedentibus  vesci  cum  rege. 
Castigandi  eos  yerberibus  nuUius  potestas  pneter  ipsum  erat.  Haec 
cobors  velut  seminarium  ducum  pnefectorumque  apud  Macedonas  fuit : 
bine  babuere  posteri  reges,  quorum  stirpibus  post  multas  setates  Ro- 
mani  opes  ademerunt."  Compare  Curtius,  v.  6,  42 ;  and  Mhan,  V.  H. 
xiv.  49. 

This  information  is  interesting,  as  an  illustration  of  Macedonian 
manners  and  customs,  which  are  very  Uttle  known  to  us.  In  the  last 
hours  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna  (168  B.C.), 
the  pueri  regii  followed  the  defeated  king  Perseus  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Samothraoe,  and  never  quitted  him  until  the  moment  when  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Romans  (livy,  xlv.  5). 

As  an  iUustration  of  the  scourging,  applied  as  a  punishment  to  these 
young  Macedonians  of  rank,  see  the  case  of  Dekamnichus,  handed  over 
by  king  Archelaus  to  Euripides,  to  be  flogged  (Aristotle,  Polit.  v.  8^  13). 

'  Curtius,  V.  6,  42 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  ^, 

^  We  read  this  about  the  youthful  Philippus,  brother  of  Lysimachus 
(Curtius,  viii.  2,  36). 
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Foreign  Jt  wos  thus  that  tbe  native  Macedonian  force 

^Grecian  was  enlarged  and  diversified  by  Philip,  including  at 
Th^JlISli  his  death — 1.  The  phalanx,  Foot-companions,  or 
pJoLu^  general  mass  of  heavy  infantry,  drilled  to  the  use 
ThwS!^  of  the  long  two-handed  pike  or  sarissa — 2.  The 
*c.  Hypaspists,  or  lighter-armed  corps  of  foot-guards — 

3.  The  Companions,  or  heavy  cavalry,  the  ancient 
indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  more  opulent  or 
substantial  Macedonians — 4.  The  lighter  cavalry, 
lancers,  or  Sarissophori. — With  these  were  joined 
foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value.  The  Thessalians, 
whom  Philip  had  partly  subjugated  and  partly 
gained  over,  furnished  him  with  a  body  of  heavy 
cavalry  not  inferior  to  the  native  Macedonian. 
From  various  parts  of  Greece  he  derived  hoplites, 
volunteers  taken  into  his  pay,  armed  with  the  full- 
sized  shield  and  one-handed  pike.  From  the  war- 
like tribes  of  Thracians,  PsBonians,  Illyrians,  &c., 
whom  he  had  subdued  around  him,  he  levied  con- 
tingents of  light  troops  of  various  descriptions, 
peltasts,  bowmen,  darters,  &c.,  all  excellent  in  their 
way,  and  eminently  serviceable  to  his  combinations, 
in  conjunction  with  the  heavier  masses.  Lastly, 
Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrangements  by 
organising  what  may  be  called  an  efiective  siege- 
train  for  sieges  as  well  as  for  battles  ;  a  stock  of  pro- 
jectile and  battering  machines,  superior  to  anything 
at  that  time  extant.  We  find  this  artillery  used  by 
Alexander  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Illyrians \  Even  in  bis  most 
distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  with 
him,  or  had  the  means  of  constructing  new  engines 

'  Arrian,  i.  6, 1?. 
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for  the  occasion.  There  was  do  part  of  his  military 
equipmeot  more  essential  to  his  conquests.  The 
victorious  sieges  of  Alexander  are  among  his  most 
memorable  exploits. 

To  all  this  large,  multifarious  and  systematised  Magasinef, 
array  of  actual  force,  are  to  be  added  the  civil  esta-  Tnd  depdV, 
blishments,  the  dep6ts,  magazines  of  arms,  provision  '^  ^^'^' 
for  remounts,  drill  officers  and  adjutants,  &c.  in- 
dispensable for  maintainiug  it  in  constant  training 
and  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  Philip's  accession. 
Fella  was  an  unimportant  place  ^ ;  at  his  death,  it 
was  not  only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of 
deposit  for  regal  treasure,  but  also  the  permanent 
centre,  war-office,  and  training  quarters,  of  the 
greatest  military  force  then  known.  The  military 
registers  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  Macedonian 
discipline  were  preserved  there  until  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy^.  Philip  had  employed  his  life  in  orga- 
nising this  powerful  instrument  of  dominion.  His 
revenues,  large  as  they  were,  both  from  mines  and 
from  tributary  conquests,  had  been  exhausted  in 
the  work,  so  that  he  had  left  at  his  decease  a  debt  of 
500  talents.  But  his  son  Alexander  found  the  in- 
strument ready-made,  with  excellent  officers,  and 
trained  veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx^. 

This  scientific  organization  of  military  force,  on 


1  Demosthenes,  De  Coronft,  p.  247. 

'  Livy,  xlii.  51  j  xliv.  46,  also  the  comparison  in  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  752, 
between  the  military  establishments  of  Seleukus  Nikator  at  Apameia  in 
Syria,  and  those  of  Philip  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 

'  Justin,  id,  6.  About  the  debt  of  500  talents  left  by  Philip,  see  the 
words  of  Alexander,  Arrian,  vii.  9,  10.  Diodorus  affirms  (xyi.  8)  that 
Philip's  annual  return  from  the  gold  mines  was  1000  talents ;  a  total 
not  much  to  be  trusted. 
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a  large  scale  and  with  all  the  varieties  of  arming  and 
equipment  made  to  cooperate  for  one  end,  is  the 
great  fact  of  Macedonian  history.  Nothing  of  the 
same  kind  and  magnitude  had  ever  before  been  seen. 
The  Macedonians,  like  Epirots  and  ^tolians,  had 
no  other  aptitude  or  marking  quality  except  those  of 
soldiership.  Their  rude  and  scattered  tribes  manifest 
no  definite  political  institutions  and  little  sentiment 
of  national  brotherhood ;  their  union  was  mainly 
that  of  occasional  fellowship  in  arms  under  the  king 
as  chief.  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas  was  the  first 
to  organise  this  military  union  into  a  system  per- 
manently and  efficaciously  operative,  achieving  by 
means  of  it  conquests  such  as  to  create  in  the  Ma- 
cedonians a  common  pride  of  superiority  in  arms^ 
which  served  as  substitute  for  political  institutions 
or  nationality.  Such  pride  was  still  farther  exalted 
by  the  really  superhuman  career  of  Alexander.  The 
Macedonian  kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well-com- 
bined military  machine,  illustrating  the  irresistible 
superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained  in  arms  and 
conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  un- 
disciplined multitudes,  but  also  over  free,  coura- 
geous, and  disciplined,  citizenship,  with  highly 
gifted  intelligence. 

During  the  winter  of  335-334  b.c,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander 
from  Greece  to  Pelia,  his  final  preparations  were 
made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.  The  Macedonian 
army  with  the  auxiliary  contingents  destined  for  this 
enterprise  were  brought  together  early  in  the  spring. 
Antipater,  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  of 
Philip,  was  appointed  to  act  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia 
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during  the  king's  absence.  A  military  force,  stated 
at  12,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry  \  was  left  with 
him  to  keep  down  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  resist 
aggressions  from  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  repress 
discontents  at  home.  Such  discontents  were  likely 
to  be  instigated  by  leading  Macedonians  or  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  especially  as  Alexander  had 
no  direct  heir :  and  we  are  told  that  Antipater  and 
Parmenio  advised  postponement  of  the  expedition 
until  the  young  king  could  leave  behind  him  an 
heir  of  his  own  lineage^.  Alexander  overruled  these 
representations,  yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  lessen 
the  perils  at  home  by  putting  to  death  such  men  as 
he  principally  feared  or  mistrusted,  especially  the 
kinsmen  of  Philip's  last  wife  Kleopatra^.     Of  the 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  17.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  16. 

'  Justin,  xi.  5.  ''  Proficiscens  ad  Persicum  bellum,  omnes  novercse 
8use  cognatos,  quos  Philippus  in  excelsiorem  dignitatis  locum  provehens 
imperils  pnefecerat,  inteiiecit.  Sed  nee  suis,  qui  apti  regno  videbantur, 
pepercit;  ne  qua  materia  seditionis  procul  se  agente  in  Macedoni& 
remaneret.''  Compare  also  xii.  6,  where  the  Pausanias  mentioned  as 
haying  been  put  to  death  by  Alexander  is  not  the  assassin  of  Philip. 
Pausanias  was  a  common  Macedonian  name  (see  Diodor.  xvi.  93). 

I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting  the  general  fact  here  asserted  by 
Justin.  We  know  from  Arrian  (who  mentioned  the  fact  incidentally  in 
his  work  rh  /ura  *AXt^a»bpov,  though  he  says  nothing  about  it  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander — see  Photius,  Cod.  92.  p.  220) 
that  Alexander  put  to  death,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign,  his  first 
cousin  and  brother-in-law  Amyntas.  Much  less  would  he  scruple  to 
kill  the  friends  or  relatives  of  Kleopatra.  Neither  Alexander  nor  An- 
tipater would  account  such  proceeding  anything  else  than  a  reasonable 
measure  of  prudential  policy.  By  the  Macedonian  common  law,  when 
a  man  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  all  his  relatives  were  condemned  to 
die  along  with  him  (Curtius,  vi.  11,  20). 

Plutarch  (De  FortunH  Alex.  Magn.  p.  342)  has  a  general  allusion  to 
these  precautionary  executions  ordered  by  Alexander.  Fortune  (he 
says)  imposed  upon  Alexander  Ikivfjv  nphs  Mpas  6fio<l>v\ovs  Koi  crvy- 
yfv€t9  di^  fp6pov  Koi  atbripov  Koi  nvpbf  mwyiaiv  dfivvris,  artpnivrarov 
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dependent  tribes  around,  the  most  energetic  chiefs 
accompanied  his  army  into  Asia,  either  by  their 
own  preference  or  at  his  requisition.  After  these 
precautions,  the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  was 
entrusted  to  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater, 
which  were  still  farther  ensured  by  the  fact  that 
three  of  his  sons  accompanied  the  king's  army  and 
person  ^  Though  unpopular  in  his  deportment^, 
Antipater  discharged  the  duties  of  his  very  respon- 
sible position  with  zeal  and  ability ;  notwithstanding 
the  dangerous  enmity  of  Olympias,  against  whom 
he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander  when  in 
Asia,  while  she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  un- 
availing letters  with  a  view  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem 
of  her  son.  After  a  long  period  of  unabated  con- 
fidence,  Alexander  begaa  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater.  He  always 
treated  Olympias  with  the  greatest  respect ;  trying 
however  to  restrain  her  from  meddling  with  political 
affairs,  and  complaining  sometimes  of  her  imperious 
exigences  and  violence  ®. 
B.C.  334.  The  army  intended  for  Asia,  having  been  assem- 

^^"'*         bled  at  Pella,  was  conducted  by  Alexander  himself 

^  Kassander  commanded  a  corps  of  Thracians  and  Psonians :  lollas 
and  Philippus  were  attached  to  the  king's  person  (Ainan,  yii.  27,  2; 
Justin,  xii.  14;  Diodor.xvii.  17). 

*  Justin,  xyi.  1,  14.  ''  Antipatrum — amariorem  semper  ministmm 
regni,  quam  ipsos  reges,  fuisse,"  &c. 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  25-39  ;  Arrian,  yii.  12,  12.  He  was  wont  to 
say,  that  his  mother  exacted  from  him  a  heayy  house-rent  for  his  do- 
micile of  ten  months. 

Kleopatra  also  (sister  of  Alexander  and  daughter  of  Olympias)  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  in  the  goyemment.  Dionysius,  despot  of 
the  Pontic  Herakleia,  maintained  himself  against  opposition  in  his 
government,  during  Alexander's  life,  mainly  by  paying  assiduous  court 
to  her  (Memnon,  Heracl.  c.  4.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224), 
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first  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  crossed  the  Strymon  ;  March  of 

1  1  •  Alexander 

next  along  the  road  near  the  coast  to  the  nver  totheHei. 
Nestus  and  to  the  towns  of  AbdSra  and  Maroneia ;  ?^^^ 
then  through  Thrace  across  the  rivers  Hebrus  and  ^su!*  ^ 
Melas  ;  lastly,  through  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to 
Sestos.  Here  it  was  met  by  bis  fleet,  consisting  of 
160  triremes,  with  a  number  of  trading  vessels 
besides^ ;  made  up  in  large  proportions  from  con- 
tingents furnished  by  Athens  and  Grecian  cities'. 
The  passage  of  the  whole  army,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  machines,  on  ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos 
in  Europe  to  Abydos  in  Asia, — ^was  superintended  by 
Parmenio,  and  accomplished  without  either  difficulty 
or  resistance.  But  Alexander  himself,  separating 
from  the  army  at  Sestos,  went  down  to  Elaeus  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
stood  the  chapel  and  sacred  precinct  of  the  hero 
Protesilaus,  who  was  slain  by  Hektor ;  having  been 
the  first  Greek  (according  to  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
war)  who  touched  the  shore  of  Troy.  Alexander, 
whose  imagination  was*  then  full  of  Homeric  remi- 
niscences, offered  sacrifice  to  the  hero,  praying  that 
his  own  disembarkation  might  terminate  more 
auspiciously. 

He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admiral's  trireme,  visit  of 
steering  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  landing-place  toimTiiJ' 
near  Ilium  called  the  Harbour  of  the  Achaeans. 
At  mid-channel  of  the  strait,  he  sacrificed  abull,with 
libations  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  to  Poseidon  and  the 
Nereids.  Himself  too  in  full  armour,  be  was  the 
first  (like  Protesilaus)  to  tread  the  Asiatic  shore ; 

1  Arriaa,  i.  11,  9. 

*  The  Athenians  furnished  twenty  ships  of  war,  Diodor.  xyii.  22. 
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but  he  found  no  enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him. 
From  hence,  mounting  the  bill  on  which  Ilium  was 
placed,  he  sacrificed  to  the  patron- goddess  Athdnd ; 
and  deposited  in  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  taking 
in  exchange  some  of  the  arms  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  by  guards  along  with  him  in 
his  subsequent  battles.  Among  other  real  or 
supposed  monuments  of  this  interesting  legend, 
the  Ilians  showed  to  him  the  residence  of  Priam 
with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy 
old  king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus.  Numbering  Neoptolemus  among  his 
ancestors,  Alexander  felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of 
Priam's  yet  unappeased  wrath;  and  accordingly 
offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar,  for  the 
purpose  of  expiation  and  reconciliation.  On  the 
tomb  and  monumental  column  of  Achilles,  father 
of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only  placed  a  decorative 
garland,  but  also  went  through  the  customary  cere- 
mony of  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  running 
naked  up  to  it :  exclaiming  how  much  he  envied 
the  lot  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  blest  during  life 
with  a  faithful  friend,  and  after  death,  with  a  great 
poet  to  celebrate  his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  comme- 
morate his  crossing,  Alexander  erected  permanent 
altars,  in  honour  of  Zeus,  AthSnd,  and  HSraklSs  ; 
both  on  the  point  of  Europe  which  his  army  had 
quitted,  and  on  that  of  Asia  where  it  had  landed  ^ 

'  Anian,  i.  11;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15;  Justin,  xi.  5.  The  ceremony 
of  running  round  the  column  of  Achilles  still  subsisted  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch — ak€iy^dfuvo^  \iira  Koi  fitrh  r&v  hraipmv  avvapabpaficitp  yvfi" 
v6tf  ^o-frep  ll$o£  Harip,  &c.  The  words  here  seem  to  imply  that  this 
monumental  column  was  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  that  it  was  used 
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The  proceedings  of  Alexander,  on  the  ever- me-  Analogy  of 

*     .  .  .  .  ,  -    Alexander 

morable  site  of  Uium,  are  interesting  as  they  reveal  to  the 
one  side  of  his  imposing  character — the  vein  of  he^s. 
legendary  sympathy  and  religious  sentiment  wherein 
alone  consisted  his  analogy  with  the  Greeks.  The 
young  Macedonian  prince  had  nothing  of  that  sense 
of  correlative  right  and  obligation,  which  charac- 
terised the  free  Greeks  of  the  city  community.  But 
he  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  the  heroic 
Greeks\  his  warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achilles 
and  Neoptolemus,  and  others  of  that  iEakid  race, 
unparalleled  in  the  attributes  of  force — a  man  of 
violent  impulse  in  all  directions,  sometimes  generous, 
often  vindictive — ardent  in  his   individual  affec- 

B8  a  goftl  for  runners  to  run  ftp  f o  in  matches  at  the  festivals.  Philo- 
stratus,  five  centuries  after  Alexander,  conveys  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
numerous  legendary  and  religious  associations  connected  with  the  plain 
of  Troy  and  with  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus  at  Elsus,  and  of  the  many 
rites  and  ceremonies  performed  there  even  in  his  time  (Philostrat.  He- 
roica,  xix.  14,  15.  p.  742,  ed.  Olearius — bp6fAois  d*  tppvGixurfitvoif  truvri* 
\akaffiv,  a»aKakovvT€£  rhv  'A^cXXca,  &c.,  and  the  pages  preceding  and 
following). 

Dikiearchus  (Fragm.  19,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athenieum,  ziii.  p.  603)  had 
treated  in  a  special  work  about  the  sacrifices  offered  to  AthSn^  at  Ilium 
(Uept  r$£  ev  'iXi^  Owrias)  by  Alexander,  and  by  many  others  before 
him ;  by  Xerxes  (Herodot.  vii.  43),  who  offered  up  1000  oxen — by 
Mindarus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1, 4),  &c.  In  describing  the  proceedings 
of  Alexander  at  Ilium,  Diktearchus  appears  to  have  dwelt  much  on  the 
warm  sympathy  which  that  prince  exhibited  for  the  affection  between 
Achilles  and  Patroklus:  which  sympathy  Diksearchus  illustrated  by 
characterising  Alexander  as  ffuKinais  €Kfia»&s,  and  by  recounting  his 
public  admiration  for  the  eunuch  Bag6a8 :  compare  Curtius,  x.  i.  25 — 
about  Bagdas. 

1  Plutarch,  Fort.  Al.  M.  ii.  p.  334.    BpMt  Marotrdkas,  daSog  avri- 
irdXocs^ — ravrriv  ^xmf  rixvfjv  vpoyoviK^v  mr  Alcuud&v,  &c. 
"AXiofP  fihf  yhp  tdciK€V  *0\vfiirios  AlcucUhfai, 
Novv  d*  *AfjLV$(Movidais,  ifkovrov  If  tnop  *hrptt^(rw. 

(Hesiod.  Fragment.  223,  ed.  Marktscheffel.) 
Like  Achilles,  Alexander  was  distinguished  for  swiftness  of  foot  (Plu- 
tarch, Fort.  Al.  M.  i.  p.  331). 
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tions  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but  devoured  espe- 
cially by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite 
for  conquest,  and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost 
his  superiority  of  force  over  things — * '  Jura  negat  sibi 
nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis  " — taking  pride,  not 
simply  in  victorious  generalship  and  direction  of 
the  arms  of  soldiers,,  but  also  in  the  personal  for- 
wardness of  an  Homeric  chief,  the  foremost  to  en- 
counter both  danger  and  hardship.  To  dispositions 
resembling  those  of  Achilles,  Alexander  indeed 
added  one  attribute  of  a  far  higher  order.  As  a 
general,  he  surpassed  his  age  in  provident  and  even 
long-sighted  combinations.  With  all  his  exuberant 
courage  and  sanguine  temper,  nothing  was  ever 
omitted  in  the  way  of  systematic  military  precaution. 
Thus  much  he  borrowed,  though  with  many  im- 
provements of  his  own,  from  Grecian  intelligence 
as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character  and 
dispositions,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia, 
had  the  features,  both  striking  and  repulsive,  of 
Achilles,  rather  than  those  of  Agesilaus  or  Epami- 
nondas. 
Review  and  The  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
Mftcedo!  *  afterits  crossing,  presented  a  total  of  30,000  infantry, 
TnTur^    and  4500  cavalry,  thus  distributed  :— 

Infantry. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaapisto    12,000 

Allie* 7,000 

Mercenaries    5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio 24,000 

Odryssians,  Triballi  (both  Thracians),  and  lllyrians 5,000 

AgriAnes  and  archers 1,000 

Total  infantry 30,000 
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Cavalhy. 

Macedonian  heavy — under  Philotas  son  of  Parmenio    1500 

Theasalian  (also  heary)— under  Kallas   1500 

MiBoellaneous  Gredan — ^under  Erigyius 600 

Thracian  and  Paconian  (Hght) — ^under  Kassander 900 

Total  cavalry 4500 

Such  seems  the  most  trastwortby  enumeration  of 
Alexander's  first  invading  army.  There  were  how- 
ever other  accounts,  the  highest  of  which  stated  as 
much  as  43,000  infantry  with 4000  cavalry\  Besides 
these  troops,  also,  there  must  have  been  an  effective 
train  of  projectile  machines  and  engines,  for  battles 
and  sieges,  which  we  shall  soon  find  in  operation. 
As  to  money,  the  military  chest  of  Alexander,  ex- 
hausted in  part  by  profuse  donatives  to  his  Macedo- 
nian officers^,  was  as  poorly  furnished  as  that  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  first  entering  Italy  for 
his  brilliant  campaign  of  1796.  According  to 
Aristobulus,  he  had  with  him  only  seventy  talents  ; 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  17.  Plutarch  (Alexand.  15)  says  that  the  highest 
numbers  which  he  had  read  of,  were,— 43,000  infantry  with  5000 
cavalry :  the  lowest  numbers,  30,000  infantry  with  4000  cavalry  (as- 
suming the  correction  of  Sintenis,  r€TpaKi<rxi^tovs  in  place  of  ireyrcuucr- 
X<Xc<n;(,  to  be  well  founded,  as  it  probably  is — compare  Plutarch,  Fort. 
Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327). 

According  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  M.  p.  327),  both  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus  stated  the  number  of  infantry  to  be  30,000 ;  but  Ptolemy 
gave  the  cavalry  as  5000,  Aristobulus,  as  only  4000.  Nevertheless 
Arrian — ^who  professes  to  follow  mainly  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  when- 
ever they  agree — states  the  number  of  infantry  as  "  not  much  more 
than  30,000;  the  cavalry  as  more  than  5000"  (Ex.  Al.  i.  11,  4). 
Anazimenes  alleged  43,000  infantry,  with  5500  cavalry.  KaUisthenes 
(ap.  Polybium,  xii.  19)  stated  40,000  infantry,  with  4500  cavabry. 
Justin  (xi.  6)  gives  32,000  infantry,  with  4500  cavahy. 

My  statement  in  the  text  follows  Diodorus,  who  stands  distinguished, 
by  recounting  not  merely  the  total,  but  the  component  items  besides. 
In  regard  to  the  total  of  infantry,  he  agrees  with  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus :  as  to  cavalry,  his  statement  is  a  mean  between  the  two. 
.    *  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15. 

VOL.  XII.  H 
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according  to  another  authority,  no  more  than  the 
means  of  maintaining  his  army  for  thirty  days.  Nor 
had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  bis  auxi- 
liaries, or  complete  the  outfit  of  his  army,  without 
incurring  a  debt  of  800  talents,  in  addition  to  that 
of  500  talents  contracted  by  his  father  Philip*. 
Though  Plutarch^  wonders  at  the  smallness  of  the 
force  with  which  Alexander  contemplated  the  execu- 
tion of  such  great  projects,  yet  the  fact  is,  that  in 
infantry  he  was  far  above  any  force  which  the 
Persians  had  to  oppose  him^ ;  not  to  speak  of  com- 
parative discipline  and  organization,  surpassing  even 
that  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who  formed  the 
only  good  infantry  in  the  Persian  service ;  while  his 
cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to  number,  was  superior 
in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  close  combat. 
Chief  Ma.  Most  of  the  officcrs  exercising  important  com- 
officcrt."  mand  in  Alexander's  army  were  native  Macedonians. 
His  intimate  personal  friend  Hephaestion,  as  well  as 
his  body-guards  Leounatus  and  Lysimachus,  were 
natives  of  Pella :  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
Pithon,  were  Eordians  from  Upper  Macedonia ; 
Kraterus  and  Perdikkas,  from  the  district  of  Upper 
Macedonia  called  Orestis'* ;  Antipater  with  his  son 
Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of  Dr6pides,  Parmenio  with 

^  Arrian,  vii.  9,  10— the  speech  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Alexander  himself^and  Curtius^  x.  2, 24. 

Onesikritus  stated  that  Alexander  owed  at  this  time  a  debt  of  200 
talents  (Plutarch,  Alex.  15). 

*  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327 ;  Justin,  xi.  6. 
»  Arrian,i.  13,4. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  28,  6 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  18 ;  Justin,  xv.  3-4.  Porphyry 
(Fragm.  ap.  Syncellum,  Frag.  Histor.  Gnec.  vol.  iii.  p.  695-698)  speaks 
of  Lysimachus  as  a  Thessalian  from  Rranon ;  but  this  must  be  a  mis- 
take :  compare  Justin,  xv.  3. 
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his  two  sons  Pbil6tas  and  Nikanor,  Seleukus, 
Kcenus,  Amyntas,  Pbilippus  (these  two  last  names 
were  borne  by  more  than  one  person),  Antigonus, 
NeoptolemusS  Meleager,  Peukestes,  &c.,  all  these 
seem  to  have  been  native  Macedonians.  All  or  most 
of  them  bad  been  trained  to  war  under  Philip,  in 
whose  service  Parmenio  and  Antipater,  especially, 
had  occupied  a  high  rank. 

Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Alexander's  service,  we  Greeks  in ^ 
hear  of  few  in  important  station.  Medius,  a  Thes-  service— 
salian  from  Larissa,  waff  among  his  familiar  com-  KaJdu!"^'^ 
panions ;  but  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of 
all  was  Eumenes,  a  native  of  Kardia  in  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonese.  Eumenes,  combining  an  excellent 
Grecian  education  with  bodily  activity  and  enter- 
prise, had  attracted  when  a  young  man  the  notice 
of  Philip  and  had  been  appointed  as  his  secretary. 
After  discharging  these  duties  for  seven  years  until 
the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  continued  by  Alexander 
in  the  post  of  chief  secretary  during  the  whole  of 
that  king's  life^.  He  conducted  most  of  Alexander's 
correspondence,  and  the  daily  record  of  his  proceed- 
ings, which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Ephemerides.  But  though  his  special  duties  were 
thus  of  a  civil  character,  he  was  not  less  eminent  as 
an  officer  in  the  field.  Occasionally  entrusted  with 
high  military  command,  he  received  from  Alexander 
signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem.  In  spite 
of  these  great  qualities — or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  them — he  was  the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and 

'  Neoptolemus  belonged,  like  Alexander  himself,  to  the  JSakid  gens 
(Anian,  ii.  27,  9). 
*  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  c.  1 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Eumen.  c.  I. 

h2 
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dislike^  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonians, — from 
Hephaestion  the  friend,  and  Neoptolemus  the 
chief  armour-bearer,  of  Alexander,  down  to  the 
principal  soldiers  of  the  phalanx.  Neoptolemus 
despised  Eumenes  as  an  unwarlike  penman.  The 
contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians  had 
now  come  to  look  down  on  Greeks,  is  a  notable 
characteristic  of  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander, 
as  well  as  a  new  feature  in  history  ;  retorting  the 
ancient  Hellenic  sentiment,  in  which  Demosthenes, 
a  few  years  before,  had  indulged  towards  the  Ma* 
cedonians^. 
Persihn  Though  Alcxaudcr  had  been  allowed  to  land  in 

Mem^and  Asia  uuopposcd,  au  army  was  already  assembled 
theTho"  under  the  Persian  satraps  within  a  few  days'  march  of 
dians.  Abydos.  Since  the  reconquest  of  Egypt  and  Phe- 
nicia,  about  eight  or  nine  years  before,  by  the 
Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of  that  empire  had 
been  restored  to  a  point  equal  to  any  anterior  epoch 
since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.  The 
Persian  successes  in  Egypt  had  been  achieved 
mainly  by  the  arms  of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the 
conduct  and  through  the  craft  of  the  Rhodian  general 
Mentor ;  who,  being  seconded  by  the  preponderant 
influence  of  the  eunuch  Bag6as,  confidential  minister 
of  Ochus,  obtained  not  only  ample  presents,  but 
also  the  appointment  of  military  commander  on  the 

'  Airian,  vii.  13,  1;  Plutarch,  Eum.  2,  3,  8, 10. 

'  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  119,  respecting  Philip — ov  yAvov  ov^'^EX- 
\r)vo£  HvTot,  ovdi  npo<rr}KovTOf  ovd€v  rois  ""EXkrja-u/,  aXX*  ovde  fiapfidpov 
ivT€vB€»  o6tv  Kokhv  cZircty,  aXX'  okiBpov  MaKed6vos,  o$tv  ov^  aih- 
dpdtrodov  <nrovdaiov  ovdcv  ^v  irpSrepov  irpiag'Bai, 

Compare  this  with  the  exclamations  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  (called 
Argyraspides)  against  their  distinguished  chief  Eumenes,  calling  him 
Xtppovffo'iTrfs  SktBpos  (Plutarch,  Eumenea,  18). 
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Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  seaboard\  He  procured 
the  recall  of  his  brother  Memnon,  who  with  his 
brother-in-law  Artabazus  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Asia  from  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Persians, 
and  had  found  shelter  with  Philip^.  He  farther 
subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  various  Greek  and 
Asiatic  chieftains  on  the  Asiatic  coast;  among 
them,  the  distinguished  Hermeias,  friend  of  Aris- 
totle, and  master  of  the  strong  post  of  Atarneus^. 
These  successes  of  Mentor  seem  to  have  occurred 
about  343  B.C.  He,  and  his  brother  Memnon  after 
him,  upheld  vigorously  the  authority  of  the  Persian 
king  in  the  regions  near  the  Hellespont.  It  was 
probably  by  them  that  troops  were  sent  across  the 
strait  both  to  rescue  the  besieged  town  of  Perinthus 
from  Philip,  and  to  act  against  that  prince  in  other 
parts  of  Thrace"* ;  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was 
intriguing  to  facilitate  Philip's  intended  invasion 
of  Asia,  was  seized  and  seut  prisoner  to  the  Persian 
court ;  and  that  envoys  from  Athens,  soliciting  aid 
against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same  place^. 

Ochus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  full 
extent  of  Persian  dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant, 

^  See,  in  reference  to  these  incidents,  my  last  preceding  volume. 
Vol.  XI.  Ch.  xc.  p.  610  seq. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  52 ;  Curtius,  vi.  4, 25;  vi.  5, 2.  Curtius  mentions  also 
lianapis,  another  Persian  exile,  who  had  fled  from  Ochus  to  Philip. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  52.  About  the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Atameus, 
see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  11;  Diodor.  xiii.  65.  It  had  been  held  in 
defiance  of  the  Persians,  even  before  the  time  of  Hermeias— Isokratcs. 
Compare  also  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 

*  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed  to  Darius  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
apud  Arrian.  ii.  14,  7.  Other  troops  sent  by  the  Persians  into  Thrace 
(besides  those  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Perinthus),  are  here  al- 
luded to. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philippic,  iv.  p.  139,  140;  Epistola  Philippi  apud 
Demosthen.  p.  160. 
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Succession  wbo  shcd  by  wholesale  the  blood  of  his  family  and 
sian  crown  couitiers.  About  the  year  338  b.c,  he  died  poi- 
D^u^cZ  soned  by  the  eunuch  Bag6as,  who  placed  upon  the 
uomanniw.  throuc  Arscs,  ODc  of  the  king's  sons,  kiUing  all  the 
rest.  After  two  years,  however,  Bag6as  conceived 
niistrust  of  Arses,  and  put  him  to  death  also,  to- 
gether with  all  his  children ;  thus  leaving  no  direct 
descendant  of  the  regal  family  alive.  He  then 
exalted  to  the  throne  one  of  his  friends  named 
Darius  Codomannus  (descended  from  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon),  who  had  acquired 
glory,  in  a  recent  war  against  the  Kadusians,  by 
kiUing  in  single  combat  a  formidable  champion  of 
the  enemy's  army.  Presently,  however,  Bag6as 
attempted  to  poison  Darius  also ;  but  the  latter, 
detecting  the  snare,  forced  him  to  drink  the  deadly 
draught  himselP.  In  spite  of  such  murders  and 
change  in  the  line  of  succession,  which  Alexander 
afterwards  reproached  to  Darius* — the  authority  of 
Darius  seems  to  have  been  recognised,  without  any 
material  opposition,  throughout  all  the  Persian 
empire. 
Prepara.  Succccding  to  the  throuc  in  the  early  part  of 

Dariuffor  ^'^'  ^^^y  whcu  Philip  was  organising  the  projected 
defence.  invasiou  of  Pcrsia,  and  when  the  first  Macedonian 
division  under  Parmeni.o  and  Attains  was  already 
making  war  in  Asia — Darius  prepared  measures  of 
defence  at  home,  and  tried  to  encourage  anti-Ma- 
cedonian movements  in  Greece^.  On  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip  by  Pausanias,  the  Persian  king 
publicly  proclaimed  himself  (probably  untruly)  as 
having  instigated  the  deed,   and  alluded  in  con- 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  5;  Justin,  x.  3;  Curtius,  x.  5,  22. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  14,  10.  «  Diodor.  xvii.  7. 
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temptuous  terms  to  the  youthful  Alexander  ^ 
Conceiving  the  danger  from  Macedonia  to  be  past, 
he  imprudently  slackened  his  efforts  and  withheld 
his  supplies  during  the  first  months  of  Alexander's 
reign,  when  the  latter  might  have  been  seriously 
embarrassed  in  Greece  and  in  Europe  by  the  effect- 
ive employment  of  Persian  ships  and  money.  But 
the  recent  successes  of  Alexander  in  Thrace,  lUyria, 
and  BcBOtia,  satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger  was 
not  past,  so  that  he  resumed  his  preparations  for 
defence.  The  Phenician  fleet  was  ordered  to  be 
equipped:  the  satraps  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  got 
together  a  considerable  force,  consisting  in  part  of 
Grecian  mercenaries ;  while  Memnon,  on  the  sea- 
board, was  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  5000 
of  these  mercenaries  under  his  separate  command^. 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  operations 
of  these  events,  during  the  nineteen  months  be-  before 
tween  Alexander's   accession  and  his  landing  in  atSrivai!'**" 
Asia  (August  336  b.c.  to  March  or  April  334  b.c). 
We  learn  generally  that  Memnon  was  active  and 
even  aggressive  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
iEgean.    Marching  northward  from  his  own  terri- 
tory (the  region  of  Assus  or  Atarneus  skirting  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium^)  across  the  range  of  Mount 
Ida,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the  town  of  Kyzikus 
on  the  Propontis.    He  failed,  however,  though  only 
by  a  little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it,  and  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  a  rich  booty  from 
the  district   around \     The  Macedonian   generals 

*  Anian,  ii.  14,  11.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  7. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  7 '  compare  Arrian,  i.  17>  9.  inl  t^v  x^P^  ^^  Mc/i- 
vovos  tn€ii'^€v — which  doubtless  means  this  region,  conquered  by  Men- 
tor from  Hermeias  of  Atarneus. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  7 ;  Polyaenus,  v.  34,  6. 
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Parmenio  and  Kallas  had  crossed  into  Asia  with 
bodies  of  troops.     Parmenio,  acting  in  ^olis,  took 
Grynium,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise 
the  siege  of  PitanS ;  while  Kallas,  in  the  Troad, 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
Rhoeteium\ 
Superiority       ^g  jijug  gee  that  duHng  the  season  preceding  the 
■iansatsea:  landing  of  Alexander,  the  Persians  were  in  consider- 
prmte^ein  ablc  forcc,  and  Memnon  both  active  and  successful 
Aieu^nder    ^ven  agaiust  the  Macedonian  generals,  on  the  region 
nXs^'ont   north-east  of  the  iEgean.    This  may  help  to  explain 
unopposed,  that  fatal  imprudence,  whereby  the  Persians  per- 
mitted Alexander  to  carry  over  without  opposition 
his  grand  army  into  Asia,  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c. 
They  possessed  ample  means  of  guarding  the  Hel- 
lespont, had  they  chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet, 
which,  comprising  as  it  did  the  force  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  naval 
armament  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander.     The  Per- 
sian fleet  actually  came  into  the  iGgean  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.     Now   Alexander's    designs,   prepara- 
tions, and  even  intended  time  of  march,  must  have 
been  well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but  to 
the  Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  got 
together  troops   to  oppose  him.      These  satraps 
unfortunately  supposed  themselves  to  be  a  match 
for  him  in  the  fleld,  disregarding  the  pronounced 
opinion  of  Memnon  to  the  contrary,  and  even  over- 
ruling his  prudent  advice  by  mistrustful  and  calum- 
nious imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful 
Persian  force  was  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  7-  We  read  also  of  military  operations  near  Magnesia, 
between  Parmenio  and  Memnon  (Polysnus,  v.  M,  4). 
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the  HellespoQtine  Phrygia,  under  command  of  Ar-  P«">«n 
sites  the  Phrygian  satrap,  supported  by  several  tembicdin 
other    leading  Persians — Spithridates    (satrap   of  und^fAr. 
Lydia  and  Ionia),  Pharnakes,  Atizyes,  Mithridates,  "thJ"** 
Rheomithres,  Niphates,  Petines,  &c.    Forty  of  these 
men  were  of  high  rank  (denominated  kinsmen  of 
Darius),   and  distinguished   for  personal   valour. 
The  greater  number  of  the  army  consisted  of  cavalry, 
including  Medes,  Baktrians,  Hyrkanians,  Kappa- 
dokians,  Paphlagonians,  &c.  ^  In  cavalry  they  greatly 
outnumbered  Alexander;   but  their  infantry  was 
much  inferior  in  number^,  composed  however,  in 
large  proportion,  of  Grecian  mercenaries.    The  Per- 
sian total  is  given  by  Arrian  as  20,000  cavalry,  and 
nearly  20,000   mercenary   foot ;   by  Diodorus   as 
10,000  cavalry,  and  100,000  infantry ;  by  Justin 
even  at  600,000.     The  numbers  of  Arrian  are  the 
more  credible ;  in  those  of  Diodorus,  the  total  of 
infantry  is  certainly  much  above  the  truth — that  of 
cavalry  probably  below  it. 

Memnon,  who  was   present  with  his  sons  and  Advice  of 
with  his  own  division,  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Per-  to  a'^o^"' 
sian  leaders  from  hazarding  a  battle.     Reminding  JjlJf'aSd^to 
them  that  the  Macedonians  were  not  only  much  S^^^^JJ,*^* 
superior  in  infantry,  but  also  encouraged  by  the  aggreMiye 
leadership  of  Alexander — he  enforced  the  neces-  Macedonia 
sity  of  employing  their  numerous  cavalry  to  de-  *"     '"^^ 
stroy   the  forage   and  provisions,    and   if  neces- 
sary, even  towns  themselves — in  order  to  render 
any  considerable  advance  of  the  invading  force  im- 
practicable.    While  keeping  strictly  on  the  defen- 

>  Diodor.  xvii.  18,  19;  Arrian,  i.  12,  14;  i,  16,  5. 
*  Arrian,  i.  12,  16;  i.  13,4. 
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sive  in  Asia,  he  recommeDded  that  aggressive  war 
should  be  carried  into  Macedonia;  that  the  fleet 
should  be  brought  up,  a  powerful  land- force  put 
aboard,  and  strenuous  efibrts  made,  not  only  to 
attack  the  vulnerable  points  of  Alexander  at  home, 
but  also  to  encourage  active  hostility  against  him 
from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbours\ 

Had  this  plan  been  energetically  executed  by 
Persian  arms  and  money,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
Antipater  in  Macedonia  would  speedily  have  found 
himself  pressed  by  serious  dangers  and  embarrass- 
ments, and  that  Alexander  would  have  been  forced 
to  come  back  and  protect  his  own  dominions ;  per- 
haps prevented  by  the  Persian  fleet  from  bringing 
back  his  whole  army.  At  any  rate,  his  schemes  of 
Asiatic  invasion  must  for  the  time  have  been  sus- 
pended. But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma 
by  the  ignorance,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of 

^  Compare  the  policy  recommended  by  Memnon,  as  set  forth  in 
Arrian  (i.  \2,  16),  and  in  Diodorus  (xvii.  18).  The  superiority  of 
Diodorus  is  here  incontestable.  He  proclaims  distinctly  both  the  de- 
fensive and  the  offensive  side  of  Memnon's  policy ;  which,  when  taken 
together,  form  a  scheme  of  operations  no  less  effective  than  prudent. 
But  Arrian  omits  all  notice  of  the  offensive  policy,  and  mentions  only 
the  defensive— the  retreat  and  destruction  of  the  country;  which,  if 
adopted  alone,  could  hardly  have  been  reckoned  upon  for  success,  in 
starving  out  Alexander,  and  might  reasonably  be  called  in  question  by 
the  Persian  generals.  Moreover,  we  should  form  but  a  poor  idea  of 
Memnon's  ability,  if  in  this  emergency  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of 
the  irresistible  Persian  fleet. 

I  notice  the  rather  this  point  of  superiority  of  Diodorus,  because 
recent  critics  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  place  too  exclusive  a  con- 
fidence in  Arrian,  and  to  discredit  almost  all  allegations  respecting 
Alexander  except  such  as  Arrian  either  certifies  or  countenances.  Ar- 
rian is  a  very  valuable  historian ;  he  has  the  merit  of  giving  us  plain 
narrative  without  rhetoric,  which  contrasts  favourably  both  with  Dio- 
dorus and  with  Curtius ;  but  he  must  not  be  set  up  as  the  only  trust- 
worthy witness. 
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the  Persian  leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alex- 
ander's military  superiority,  and  conscious  at  the 
same  time  of  their  own  personal  bravery,  they  re- 
pudiated the  proposition  of  retreat  as  dishonourable, 
insinuating  that  Memnon  desired  to  prolong  the 
war  in  order  to  exalt  his  own  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  Darius.  This  sentiment  of  military  dignity 
was  farther  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Per- 
sian military  leaders,  deriving  all  their  revenues 
from  the  land,  would  have  been  impoverished  by 
destroying  the  landed  produce.  Arsites,  in  whose 
territory  the  army  stood,  and  upon  whom  the 
scheme  would  first  take  effect,  haughtily  announced 
that  he  would  not  permit  a  single  house  in  it  to  be 
burnt^  Occupying  the  same  satrapy  as  Pharna- 
bazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before,  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Pharna- 
bazus  under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus — "  of  not 
being  able  to  procure  a  dinner  in  his  own  country^." 
The  proposition  of  Memnon  was  rejected,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Alexander  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Granikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  The  Per- 
Iliad,  and  immortalised  by  its  association  with  the  post  on  the 
name  of  Alexander,  takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  "uTiLf ™" 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  near  SkSpsis^,   and  flows 
northward  into  the  Propontis,  which  it  reaches  at  a 
point  somewhat  east  of  the  Greek  town  of  Parium. 
It  is  of  no  great  depth  :  near  the  point  where  the 

'  Arrian,  i.  12,  18.  '  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  iy.  1,  33. 

*  StrabOy  xiii.  p.  602.  The  rivers  Skamander,  JBsepua,  and  Granikus, 
all  rise  from  the  same  height,  called  Kotylus.  This  comes  from  De- 
metrius, a  native  of  Skepsis. 
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Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to  have  been  fordable 
in  many  places ;  but  its  right  bank  vfss  somewhat 
high   and   steep,  thus  offering  obstruction  to  an 
enemy's  attack.     The  Persians,  marching  forward 
from  Zeleia,  took  up  a  position  near  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Granikus,  where  the  last  declivities  of 
Mount  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  a 
Greek  city  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium^ 
Alexander        Meauwhilc  Alexander  marched  onward  towards 
Granikus,^  this  positiou,  from  Arisbd  (where  he  had  reviewed 
to  fo7w  th?  his  army) — on  the  first  day  to  Perk6t6,  on  the  second 
P^^**    to  the  river  Praktius.  on  the  third  to  Hermdtus ; 
spite  of  the  receiving  on  his  way  the  spontaneous  surrender 
of  Par-        of  the  town  of  Priapus*     Aware  that  the  enemy 
was  not  far  distant,  he  threw  out  in  advance  a 
body  of  scouts  under  Amyntas,  consisting  of  four 
squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one  of  the  heavy 
Macedonian   (Companion)    cavalry.     From   Her- 
m6tus  (the  fourth  day  from  Arisbd)  he  marched 
direct  towards  the  Granikus,  in  careful  order,  with 
his  main  phalanx  in  double  files,  his  cavalry  on 
each  wing,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear.     On  ap- 
proaching the  river,  he  made  his  dispositions  for 
immediate  attack,  though  Parmenio  advised  waiting 
until  the  next  morning.     Knowing  well,  like  Mem- 
non  on  the  other  side,  that  the  chances  of  a  pitched 
battle  were  all  against  the  Persians,  he  resolved  to 
leave  them   no  opportunity  of  decamping  during 
the  night. 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  in- 

*  Diodor.  zvii.  18,  19.  Oi  pdpfiapoi,  t^v  tm-copeuxv  KorrcXiyfi/Acvoi,  &c. 
"  prima  congressio  in  campis  Adrastiis  fuit."  Justin,  xi.  6 :  compare 
Strabo,  ziii.  p.  587,  588. 
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fantry  formed  the  central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  Dispotuion 
divisions,  of  which  it  consisted,  were  commanded  armies.''** 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left)  by  Perdikkas,  Koenus, 
Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  Philippus,  Meleager, 
and  Kraterus^  Immediately  on  the  right  of  the 
phalanx,  were  the  hypaspist8e,  or  light  infantry, 
under  Nikanor  son  of  Parmenio — then  the  light 
horse  or  lancers,  the  Paeonians,  and  the  Apolloniate 
squadron  of  Companion-cavalry  commanded  by  the 
Ilarch  Sokrates,  all  under  Amyntas  son  of  Arrhi- 
b8eus — lastly  the  full  body  of  Companion-cavalry, 
the  bowmen,  and  the  Agrianian  darters,  all  under 
Phildtas  (son  of  Parmenio),  whose  division  formed 
the  extreme  right^.  The  left  flank  of  the  phalanx 
was  in  like  manner  protected  by  three  distinct 
divisions  of  cavalry  or  lighter  troops — first,  by  the 
Thracians,  under  Agathon — next,  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  under  Philippus  son  of  Menelaus — ^lastly, 
by  the  Thessaiian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose 
division  formed  the  extreme  left.  Alexander  him- 
self took  the  command  of  the  right,  giving  that  of 
the  left  to  Parmenio ;  by  right  and  left  are  meant, 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  3.  The  text  of  ArriaD  is  not  clear.  The  name  of 
Kraterus  occurs  twice.  Varioos  explanations  are  proposed.  The  words 
?irrc  errl  t6  fitaov  ttjs  (vfindoTfg  rd$€»t  seem  to  proTe  that  there  were 
three  rajcir  of  the  phalanx  (Kraterus,  Meleager,  and  PhiUppus)  in- 
daded  in  the  left  half  of  the  army — and  three  others  (Perdikkas, 
Koenus,  and  Amyntas)  in  the  right  half;  while  the  words  cVl  di,  ^  Kpa- 
Tfpov  rov  *AXf(aafdpov  appear  wrongly  inserted.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  admitting  two  distinguished  officers,  each  named  Rraterus. 
The  name  of  PhiUppus  and  his  rd^if  is  repeated  twice ;  once  in  count- 
ing from  the  right  of  the  ra(tK, — once  again  in  counting  from  the  left. 

'  Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  struck  into  the  river  with  thuieen 
squadrons  (ZXcu)  of  cavalry.  Whether  this  total  includes  all  then  pre- 
sent in  the  field,  or  only  the  Companion-cavalry — ^we  cannot  determine 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  16). 
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the  two  halves  of  the  army,  each  of  them  including 
three  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx  with  the 
cavalry  on  its  flank — for  there  was  no  recognized 
centre  under  a  distinct  command.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the 
bank.  The  Medes  and  Baktrians  were  on  their 
right,  under  Rheomithres — the  Paphlagonians  and 
Hyrkanians  in  the  centre,  under  Arsites  and  Spi- 
thridates — on  the  left  were  Memnon  and  Arsamenes, 
with  their  divisions \  The  Persian  infantry,  both 
Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were  kept  back  in  reserve; 
the  cavalry  alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river. 
Buttle  of  In  this  array,  both  parties  remained  for  some 

nikua.'^'  time,  watching  each  other  in  anxious  silence^. 
There  being  no  firing  or  smoke,  as  with  modern 
armies,  all  the  details  on  each  side  were  clearly 
visible  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  Persians  easily 
recognized  Alexander  himself  on  the  Macedonian 
right  from  the  splendour  of  his  armour  and  military 
costume,  as  well  as  from  the  respectful  demeanour 
of  those  around  him.  Their  principal  leaders  ac- 
cordingly thronged  to  their  own  left,  which  they 
reinforced  with  the  main  strength  of  their  cavalry, 
in  order  to  oppose  him  personally.  Presently  he 
addressed  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
troops,  and  gave  the  order  for  advance.  He  di- 
rected the  first  attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron 
of  Companion-cavalry  whose  turn  it  was  on  that 


*  Diodor.  xrii.  19. 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  8.  Xp6vo»  iitv  d^  dfv(t>&r«pa  rii  trrparfVfiara,  4n  tucpov 
rov  irora/iov  €<f>€<TT&T€s,  vw6  rov  tA  fiiWov  oxycty  ^aifxtav  ?yo^"  *oi 
triyri  ^v  iroWrj  €<f>  iKortp^v. 
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day  to  take  the  lead — (the  squadron  of  ApoUonia, 
of  which  Sokrates  was  captain — commanded  on 
this  day  by  Ptolemaeus  son  of  Philippus)  sup- 
ported by  the  light  horse  or  Lancers,  the  Paeonian 
darters  (infantry),  and  one  division  of  regularly 
armed  infantry,  seemingly  hypa8pistae\  He  then 
himself  entered  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  right 
half  of  the  army,  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  and  with  the 
usual  war-shouts.  As  the  occasional  depths  of  water 
prevented  a  straightforward  march  with  one  uni- 
form line,  the  Macedonians  slanted  their  course 
suitably  to  the  fordable  spaces ;  keeping  their  front 
extended  so  as  to  approach  the  opposite  bank  as 
much  as  possible  in  line,  and  not  in  separate 
columns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the  Persian  cavalry^. 
Not  merely  the  right  under  Alexander,  but  also  the 
left  under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  the 
same  movement  and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and 
Amyntas,  on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  encoun- 
tered a  strenuous  resistance,  concentrated  as  it  was 

1  Amaii«  i.  14,  9.  rovf  irpodp6iiovg  Unrias  mean  the  same  cavalry  as 
those  who  are  called  (in  i.  14, 2)  <rapur(ro<f>6pov£  hnrtas,  under  Amyntas 
son  of  Arrhibeus. 

'  Arrian,  i.  14,  10.  Avr^r  dc  (Alexander)  Sy»»  r^  ^(tov  K€pas 

tfifiaipti  €s  rhv  ir6poVf  Xo(^u  del  napareuf^v  r^v  rd^w  §  TrapccXjcr  r6 
pevfjM,  Iva  hfi  fiTf  €KPaivovTi  avrm  ol  Heftaai  Korh  Ktpas  irpooTrlirroiev, 
dXXa  Koi  aifT6s,  »s  avwrT6v,  rj  <f)aXayyi  irpocfii^  avroU. 

Apparently,  this  passage  \o(^v  dgi  irapartitwv  rffv  ra(w,  i  irapcTXicr 
rh  p€vfia  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  phrase  which  follows,  describing 
the  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  words  imply  a  movement  in  4cheUony  as 
Rustow  and  Kochly  contend  (Gteschichte  des  Griechischen  Kriegswesens, 
p.  271) — ^nor  a  crossing  of  the  river  against  the  stream,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  current,  as  is  the  opinion  of  others. 
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here  upon  one  point.  They  found  Memnon  and 
his  sons  with  the  best  of  the  Persian  cavalry  imme- 
diately in  their  front ;  some  on  the  summit  of  the 
bank,  from  whence  they  hurled  down  their  javelins 
— others  down  at  the  water's  edge,  so  as  to  come 
to  closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every 
effort  to  make  good  their  landing,  and  push  their 
way  by  main  force  through  the  Persian  horse,  but 
in  vain.  Having  both  lower  ground  and  insecure 
footing,  they  could  make  no  impression,  but  were 
thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon  the 
main  body  which  Alexander  was  now  bringing 
across.  On  his  approaching  the  shore,  the  same 
struggle  was  renewed  around  his  person  with  in- 
creased  fervour  on  both  sides.  He  was  himself 
among  the  foremost,  and  all  near  him  were  animated 
by  his  example.  The  horsemen  on  both  sides  be- 
came jammed  together,  and  the  contest  was  one  of 
physical  force  and  pressure  by  man  and  horse  ;  but 
the  Macedonians  had  a  great  advantage  in  being 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  strong  close-fighting 
pike,  while  the  Persian  weapon  was  the  missile 
javelin.  At  length  the  resistance  was  surmounted, 
and  Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  gradually 
thrusting  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way 
up  the  high  bank  to  the  level  ground.  At  other 
points  the  resistance  was  not  equally  vigorous. 
The  left  and  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  crossing 
at  the  same  time  on  all  practicable  spaces  along  the 
whole  line,  overpowered  the  Persians  stationed  on 
the  slope,  and  got  up  to  the  level  ground  with 
comparative  facility  \      Indeed  no  cavalry  could 

'  Arrian,  i.  15,  5.     Ka\  ntp\  avr6y  (Alexander  himself)  ^vpturniKti 
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possibly  stand  on  the  bank  to  offer  opposition  to 
the  phalanx  with  its  array  of  long  pikes^  wherever 
this  could  reach  the  ascent  in  any  continuous  front. 
The  easy  crossing  of  the  Macedonians  at  other 
points  helped  to  constrain  those  Persians,  who  were 
contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the  slope,  to 
recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  water's  edge,  Alexander  caTairy 
was  foremost  in  personal  conflict.    His  pike  having  Pen^nai 
been  broken,  he  turned  to  a  soldier  near  him —  A*«andw. 
Aretis,  one  of  the  horseguards  who  generally  aided  ^J^J^^l  ^ 
him  in  mounting  his  horse — and  asked  for  another.  >^ieitu«. 
But  this  man,  having  broken  his  pike  also,  showed 
the  fragment  to  Alexander,  requesting  him  to  ask 
some  one  else ;  upon  which  the  Corinthian  Dema- 
ratus,  one  of  the  Companion-cavalry  close  at  hand, 
gave  him  his  weapon  instead.     Thus  armed  anew, 
Alexander  spurred  his  horse  forward  against  Mi- 
thridates  (son-in-law  of  Darius),  who  was  bringing 
up  a  column  of  cavalry  to  attack  him,  but  was 
himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it.     Alexander 
thrust  his  pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridates,  and 
laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground :  he  then  turned 

to  another  of  the  Persian  leaders,  Rhoesakes,  who 

* 

fuixf  KapT€phy  KM  cv  TDur^  SKKai  iw  Sk\aii  r&v  ra^a>v  roc;  Maiccdd(rt 
dufiaufov  ov  ;(aX€ir&ff  rfdrf. 

These  words  deserve  attention,  because  they  show  how  incomplete 
Airian's  description  of  the  battle  had  before  been.    Dwelling  almost  ^ 

exdnsiTely  upon  the  personal  presence  and  achievements  of  Alexander, 
he  had  said  little  even  about  the  right  half  of  the  army,  and  nothing  at 
all  about  the  left  half  of  it  under  Parmenio.  We  discover  from  these 
words  that  all  the  ra^tis  of  the  phalanx  (not  only  the  three  in  Alex- 
ander's half,  but  also  the  three  in  Parmenio's  half)  passed  the  river 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  most  part,  with  little  or  no 
resistance. 

VOL.  XII.  I 
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struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  scimitar, 
knocked  off  a  portion  of  his  helmet,  but  did  not 
penetrate  beyond.    Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by 
thrusting  Rhoesakes  through  the  body  with   his 
pike^    Meanwhile  a  third  Persian  leader,  Spithri- 
dates,  was  actually  close  behind  Alexander,  with 
hand  and  scimitar  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.     At 
this  critical  moment,  Kleitus  son  of  Dropides— one 
of  the  ancient  officers  of  Philip,  high  in  the  Mace- 
donian service — struck  with  full  force  at  the  uplifted 
arm  of  Spithridates  and  severed  it  from  the  body, 
thus   preserving  Alexander's   life.     Other  leading 
Persians,  kinsmen  of  Spithridates,  rushed  despe- 
rately on  Alexander,  who  received  many  blows  on 
his  armour,  and  was  in  much  danger.     But  the 
efforts  of  his  companions  near  were  redoubled,  both 
to  defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous 
daring.  It  was  on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry 
was  first  broken.     On  the  left  of  the  Macedonian 
line,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  also  fought  with  vigour 
and  success^;  and  the  light-armed  foot,  intermingled 
with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally,  did  great  damage 
to  the  enemy.     The  rout  of  the  Persian  cavalry, 
once  begun,  speedily  became  general.     They  fled  in 
all  directions,  pursued  by  the  Macedonians. 
Complete         But  Alcxaudcr  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this 
Ai«and/r.    ^rdour  of  pursuit,    calling   back   their  cavalry  to 
Jif^Sc^Gr^  complete  his  victory.     The  Persian  infantry,  Asia- 
dan  in-       tics  as  well  as  Greeks,  had  remained  without  move- 
thesideof    ment  or  orders,  looking  on  the  cavalry  battle  which 


the  Per- 
sians. 


»  Arrian,  i.  15,  6-12;  Diodor.  xvi.  20 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  16.    These 
authors  diflfer  in  the  details.     I  follow  Arrian. 
'  Diodor.  xyii.  21. 
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had  just  disastrously  terminated.  To  them  Alex- 
ander immediately  turned  his  attention  \  He  brought 
up  his  phalanx  and  hypaspistae  to  attack  them  in 
front,  while  his  cavalry  assailed  on  all  sides  their 
unprotected  flanks  and  rear;  he  himself  charged 
with  the  cavalry,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him. 
His  infantry  alone  was  more  numerous  than  they, 
so  that  against  such  odds  the  result  could  hardly  be 
doubtful.  The  greater  part  of  these  mercenaries, 
after  a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  field.  We  are  told  that  none  escaped,  except 
2000  made  prisoners,  and  some  who  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  field  among  the  dead  bodies  ^. 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat,  the  loss  of  the  LoMof  the 
Persian  cavalry  was  not  very  serious  in  mere  num-  numbirinf 
her— for  only  1000  of  them  were  slain.     But  the  iJg'JeT*" 
slaughter  of  the  leading  Persians,  who  bad  exposed  ^^^"* 
themselves  with  extreme  bravery  in  the  personal 
conflict  against   Alexander,    was  terrible.     There 
were  slain  not  only  Mithridates,  Rhoesake^,  and 
Spithridates,  whose  names  have  been  already  men- 
tioned,— but  also  Phamakes,  brother-in-law  of  Da- 
rius, Mithrobarzanes  satrap  of  Kappadokia,Atizye8, 
NiphateSi  Petines,  and  others ;  all  Persians  of  rank 
and  consequence.     Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
whose  rashness  had  mainly  caused  the  rejection  of 
Memnon's  advice,  escaped  from  the  field,  but  died 
shortly  afterwards  by  his  own  hand,  from  anguish 

^  Arnan,  i.  16^  I.  Plutarch  lays  that  the  infantry^  on  seeing  the 
eairalry  routed,  demanded  to  capitulate  on  terms  with  Alexander ;  hut 
this  seems  hardly  prohahle. 

'  Arrian,  i.  16, 4 ;  Diodor.  zvii.  21.  Diodorus  says  that  on  the  part 
of  the  Pernans  more  than  10,000  foot  were  killed,  with  2000  cavalry ; 
and  that  more  than  20,000  men  were  made  prisoners. 

I  2 
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and  humiliation  \  The  Persian  or  Perso-Grecian 
infantry,  though  probably  more  of  them  indivi- 
dually escaped  than  is  implied  in  Arrian's  account, 
was  as  a  body  irretrievably  ruined.  No  force  was 
either  left  in  the  field,  or  could  be  afterwards  re- 
assembled in  Asia  Minor, 
smau  loss  The  loss  ou  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
cedonians.  bccu  vcry  Small.  Twenty-five  of  the  Companion- 
cavalry,  belonging  to  the  division  under  Ptolemy 
and  Amyntas,  were  slain  in  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  pass  the  river.  Of  the  other  cavalry, 
sixty  in  all  were  slain  ;  of  the  infantry,  thirty.  This 
is  given  to  us  as  the  entire  loss  on  the  side  of  Alex- 
ander^. It  is  only  the  number  of  killed ;  that  of 
the  wounded  is  not  stated  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  ten 
times  the  number  of  killed,  the  total  of  both  together 
will  be  1265^.  If  this  be  correct,  the  resistance  of 
the  Persian  cavalry,  except  near  that  point  where 
Alexander  himself  and  the  Persian  chiefs  came  into 
conflict,  cannot  have  been  either  serious  or  long 
protracted.  But  when  we  add  farther  the  contest 
with  the  infantry,  the  smallness  of  the  total  assign- 
ed for  Macedonian  killed  and  wounded  will  appear 
still  more  surprising.  The  total  of  the  Persian  in* 
fantry  is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part  of  them 
Greek  mercenaries.  Of  these  only  2000  were  made 
prisoners ;  nearly  all  the  rest  (according  to  Arrian) 
were  slain.     Now  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  well 

>  Arrian,  i.  16, 5,  6.  '  Arrian,  i.  16, 7>  8. 

*  Arrian,  in  describing  another  batde,  considers  that  the  proportion 
of  twelve  to  one,  between  wounded  and  killed,  is  above  what  could 
have  been  expected  (v.  24, 8).  Rustow  and  Kochly  (p.  273)  state  that 
in  modem  battles,  the  ordinary  proportion  of  wounded  to  killed  is 
from  8  :  1  to  10  :  1. 
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armed,  and  not  likely  to  let  themselves  be  slain 
with  impunity ;  moreover  Plutarch  expressly  affirms 
that  they  resisted  with  desperate  valour,  and  that 
most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was  incurred  in  the 
conflict  against  them.  It  is  not  easy  therefore  to 
comprehend  how  the  total  number  of  slain  can  be 
brought  within  the  statement  of  Arrian  ^ 

After  the  victory,  Alexander  manifested  the  great-  Aiezander*i 
est  solicitude  for  his  wounded  soldiers,  whom  he  hiTt"o"nd! 
visited  and  consoled  in  person.     Of  the  twenty-five  ^/^^Je"* 
Companions  slain,  he   caused  brazen  statues,  by  ^^JJ"*"^ 
Lysippus,  to  be  erected  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  Grecian 
where  they  were  stiU  standing  in  the  time  of  Ar-     ***"*"* 
rian.     To  the  surviving  relatives  of  aU  the  slain  he 
also  granted  immunity  from  taxation  and  from  per- 
sonal service.     The  dead  bodies  were  honourably 
buried,  those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  of  his  own 
soldiers.     The  two  thousand  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service  who  had  become  his  prisoners,  were  put  in 
chains,  and  transported  to  Macedonia  there  to  work 
as  slaves ;  to  which  treatment  Alexander  condemned 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  taken  arms  on 
behalf  of  the  foreigner  against  Greece,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  general  vote  passed  by  the  synod  at 
Corinth.     At  the  same  time,  he  sent  to  Athens 
three  hundred  panoplies  selected  from  the  spoil,  to 
be  dedicated  to  Athene  in  the  acropolis  with  this 
inscription — '*  Alexander  son    of  Philip,  and  the 
Greeks,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  {present  these 

'  Arrian,  i.  16,  8 ;  Plutarch,  Alezand.  16.  Aristobulus  (apud  Plu- 
tarch. I.  c.)  said  that  there  were  shun,  among  the  companions  of  Alex- 
ander {r&v  n€p\  t6v  'AXc^oydpoy)  thirty-four  persons,  of  whom  nine 
were  tnfiuitry.  This  coincides  with  Arrian's  statement  about  the  twenty- 
five  companions  of  the  cayalry,  slain. 
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offerings)^  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  foreigners  inha- 
biting Asia*."  Though  the  vote  to  which  Alexan- 
der appealed  represented  no  existing  Grecian  aspi- 
ration, and  granted  only  a  sanction  which  could 
not  be  safely  refused,  yet  he  found  satisfaction  in 
clothing  his  own  self-aggrandising  impulse  under 
the  name  of  a  supposed  Pan-hellenic  purpose :  which 
was  at  the  same  time  useful  as  strengthening  his 
hold  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  persons 
competent,  either  as  officers  or  soldiers,  to  uphold 
the  Persian  empire  against  him.  His  conquests 
were  the  extinction  of  genuine  Hellenism,  though 
they  dilSused  an  exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially the  Greek  language,  over  much  of  the  Oriental 
world.  True  Grecian  interests  lay  more  on  the 
side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 
Unskilful-        The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  Arsites 

new  of  the  ,      ,  ,  .  i    .  ^ 

Persian       aud  thc  othcr  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
immJ^se     Mcmuon,  was  moreover  so  unskilfully  fought  by 
Seed"    them,  that  the  gallantry  of  their  infantry,  the  most 
andll?"      formidable  corps  of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  in 
Tictory.       the  Persian  service,  was  rendered  of  little  use.   The 
battle,  properly  speaking,  was  fought  only  by  the 
Persian  cavalry*  ;   the  infantry  was  left  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  destroyed  afterwards. 

No  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror- 
striking  than  that  of  Alexander.  There  remained 
no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose  him.  The  impres- 
sion made  by  so  great  a  public  catastrophe  was  en- 

>  Anian,  i.  16,  10,  11. 

^  Anrian  usually  calls  the  battle  of  the  Granikus  an  Imroftaxia  (i,  1 7, 10, 
and  elsewhere). 

The  battle  was  fought  in  the  Attic  month  Thargelion  :  probably  the 
beginning  of  May  (Plutarch,  Camillus,  19). 
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hanced  by  two  accompaDying  circumstances ;  first, 
by  the  number  of  Persian  grandees  who  perished, 
realising  almost  the  wailings  of  Atossa,  Xerxes,  and 
the  Chorus,  in  the  Persae  of  iEschylus^  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis — next,  by  the  chivalrous  and  sue-  • 
cessful  prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emu- 
lating the  Homeric  Achilles,  not  only  rushed  fore- 
most into  the  miUcy  but  killed  two  of  these  grandees 
with  his  own  hand.  Such  exploits,  impressive 
even  when  we  read  of  them  now,  must  at  the  moment 
when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully 
upon  the  imagination  of  contemporaries. 

Several  of  theneighbouringMysian  mountaineers.  Terror  and 
though  mutinous  subjects  towards  Persia,  came  ofth^"'^ 
down  to  make  submission  to  him,  and  were  per-  jti!lund!?. 
mitted  to  occupy  their  lands  under  the  same  tri-  ^fJE^"^" 
bute  as  they  had  paid  before.     The  inhabitants  of  •^o"s 
the  neighbouring  Grecian  city  of  Zeleia,  whose  sardia. 
troops  had  served  with  the  Persians,  surrendered 
and  obtained  their  pardon ;  Alexander  admitting 
the  plea  that  they  had  served  only  under  constraint. 
He  then  sent  Parmenio  to  attack  Daskylium,  the 
stronghold  and   chief  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Phrygia.     Even  this  place  was  evacuated  by  the 
garrison  and  surrendered,  doubtless  with  a  consi- 
derable treasure  therein.     The  whole  satrapy  of 
Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander's  power,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his  be- 
half, levying  the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had 
been  paid  before*.     He  himself  then  marched^  with 
his  main  force,  in  a  southerly  direction  towards 
Sardis — the  chief  town  of  Lydia,  and  the  main  sta- 

1  iBtcfaylus,  Pen.  950  seqq.  '  Arrian,  i.  17,  1,  2. 
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tioD  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel  of 
Sardis — situated  on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock  projecting 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified  by  a  triple  wall  with 
an  adequate  garrison — was  accounted  impregnable, 
and  at  any  rate  could  hardly  have  been  taken  by 
anything  less  than  a  long  blockade  \  which  would 
have  allowed  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and 
the  operations  of  Memnon.  Yet  such  was  the  terror 
which  now  accompanied  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
that  when  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Sardis, 
he  met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens, 
but  also  the  Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mi- 
thrines.  The  town,  citadel,  garrison,  and  treasure 
were  delivered  up  to  him  without  a  blow.  Fortu- 
nately for  Alexander,  there  was  not  in  Asia  any 
Persian  governors  of  courage  and  fidelity  such  as 
had  been  displayed  by  Maskames  and  Boges  after, 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece*.  Alexander 
treated  Mithrines  with  courtesy  and  honour,  granted 
freedom  to  the  Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians 
generally,  with  the  use  of  their  own  Lydian  laws. 
The  betrayal  of  Sardis  by  Mithrines  was  a  signal 
good  fortune  to  Alexander.  On  going  up  to  the 
citadel,  he  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  pro- 
digious strength  ;  congratulating  himself  on  so  easy 
an  acquisition,  and  giving  directions  to  build  there 
a  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  on  the  spot  where  the 
old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  had  been  situated. 
He  named  Pausanias  governor  of  the  citadel,  with 

'  About  the  almost  impregnable  fortifications  and  position  of  Sardis, 
see  Polybius,  vii.  16-18 ;  Herod,  i.  84.  It  held  out  for  nearly  two  years 
against  Antiochus  III.  (b.c.  216),  and  was  taken  at  last  only  by  the  ex- 
treme carelessness  of  the  defenders;  even  then,  the  citadel  was  still 
held.  s  Herodot.  vii.  106,  107. 
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a  garrison  of  Peloponnesians  from  Argos ;  Asan- 
der,  satrap  of  the  country ;  and  Nikias^  collector  of 
tribute  ^  The  freedom  granted  to  the  Lydians, 
whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not  exone- 
rate them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  Sardis,  he  ordered  Kallas,  the  new  satrap  He  marches 
of  Hellespontine  Phrygia — and  Alexander  son  of  t^Secoai* 
Aeropus,  who  had  been  promoted  in  place  of  Kallas  EpCius.^^ 
to  the  command  of  the  Tbessalian  cavalry — to  at- 
tack Atarneus  and  the  district  belonging  to  Mem- 
noUy  on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Lesbos.  Mean- 
while he  himself  directed  his  march  to  Ephesus,  which 
he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus  and 
at  Miletus — the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Persians  on  the  coast,  as  Sardis  was  in  the  interior 
— the  sudden  catastrophe  at  the  Granikus  had 
struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesistratus,  governor 
of  the  Persian  garrison  (Greek  mercenaries)  at  Mi- 
letus, sent  letters  to  Alexander  offering  to  surren- 
der the  town  on  his  approach ;  while  the  garrison 
at  Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas, 
got  on  board  two  triremes  in  the  harbour  and  fled. 
It  appears  that  there  had  been  recently  a  political 
revolution  in  the  town,  conducted  by  Syrphax  and 
other  leaders,  who  had  established  an  oligarchical 
government.  These  men,  banishing  their  political 
opponents,  had  committed  depredations  on  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  dedicated  therein,  and  destroyed  the 
sepulchre  of  Heropythus  the  liberator  in  the  agora^. 

"  Arrian,  i.  17,  5-9 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  21. 

'  Aman,  i.  \7, 12.    Respecting  these  commotioiis  at  Ephesus,  which 
had  preceded  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  we  have  no  information : 
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Some  of  the  party^  though  abandoned  by  their 
garrison,  were  still  trying  to  invoke  aid  from  Mem- 
non,  who  however  was  yet  at  a  distance.  Alexan- 
der entered  the  town  without  resistance,  restored 
the  exiles,  established  a  democratical  constitution, 
and  directed  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the 
Persians  should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian  Arte- 
mis. Syrphax  and  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the 
temple,  from  whence  they  were  dragged  by  the 
people  and  stoned  to  death.  More  of  the  same 
party  would  have  been  despatched,  had  not  the 
popular  vengeance  been  restrained  by  Alexander ; 
who  displayed  an  honourable  and  prudent  mo- 
deration \ 
He  findt  Thus  master  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  him- 

sis^tanM  lilt*  self  in  communication  with  his  fleet,  under  the 
**"**"*•  command  of  Nikanor;  and  received  propositions 
of  surrender  from  the  two  neighbouring  inland  cities, 
Magnesia  and  Tralleis.  To  occupy  these  cities,  he 
despatched  Parmenio  with  5000  foot  (half  of  them 
Macedonians)  and  200  of  the  Companion-cavalry  ; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  Antimachus  with 
an  equal  force  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  liberate 
the  various  cities  of  MoWc  and  Ionic  Greeks.  This 
officer  was  instructed  to  put  down  in  each  of 
them  the  ruling  oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a  mer* 
cenary  garrison  as  an  instrument  of  Persian  supre- 
macy*—to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 

nor  are  we  told  who  Heropythus  was,  or  under  what  drcumstances 
he  had  liberated  Ephesus.    It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
these  facts,  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  previous 
to  Alexander's  invasion. 
>  Arrian,  i.  17,  10-13. 
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the  citizens— and  to  abolish  all  payment  of  tribute. 
He  himself — after  taking  part  in  a  solemn  festival 
and  procession  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis, 
with  his  whole  army  in  battle-array— marched  south- 
ward towards  Miletus  ;  his  fleet  under  Nikanor  pro- 
ceeding thither  by  sea^  He  expected  probably  to 
enter  Miletus  with  as  little  resistance  as  Ephesus. 
But  his  hopes  were  disappointed  :  Hegesistratus, 
commander  of  the  garrison  in  that  town,  though 
under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  the 
Granikus  he  had  written  to  offer  submission,  had 
now  altered  his  tone,  and  determined  to  hold  out. 
The  formidable  Persian  fleet*,  four  hundred  sail  of 
Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war  with  well- 
trained  seamen,  was  approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would  Nearap. 
have  prevented  Alexander  from  crossing  into  Asia,  th^^Penian 
now  afforded  the  only  hope  of  arresting  the  rapidity  l^ni^^^' 
and  ease  of  his  conquests.      What  steps  had  been  J^JT^_ 
taken  by  the  Persian  officers  since  the  defeat  at  the  c>»ief  of  the 
Granikus,  we  do  not  hear.     Many  of  them  had  fled, 
along  with  Memnon,  to  Miletus^  ;  and  they   were 
probably  disposed,  under  the  present  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, to  accept  the  command  of  Memnon  as 
their  only  hope  of  safety,  though  they  had  despised 
his  counsel  on  the  day  of  the  battle.     Whether  the 
towns  in  Memnon's  principality  of  Atameos  had 
attempted  any  resistance  against  the  Macedonians, 
we  do  not  know.     His  interests  however  were  so 
closely  identified  with  those  of  Persia,  that  he  had 
sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  to  induce 

■  Arrian,  i.  18,  5, 6.  *  Arrian,  i.  18,  10-13. 

'  Diodor.  zvii.  22. 
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Darius  to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme  conduct  of 
the  war.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  presently  sent 
down  by  that  prince^ ;  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  under  the  command 
of  Memnon,  who  was  however  probably  on  board. 

It  came  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Mi- 
letus. Three  days  before  its  arrival,  Nikanor  the 
Macedonian  admiral,  with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ships,  had  occupied  the  island  of  LadS, 
which  commanded  the  harbour  of  that  city.  Alex- 
ander found  the  outer  portion  of  Miletus  evacuated, 
and  took  it  without  resistance.  He  was  making 
preparations  to  besiege  the  inner  city,  and  had 
already  transported  4000  troops  across  to  the  island 
of  LadS,  when  the  powerful  Persian  fleet  came  in 
sight,  but  found  itself  excluded  from  Miletus,  and 
obliged  to  take  moorings  under  the  neighbouring 
promontory  of  MykalS.  Unwilling  to  abandon 
without  a  battle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Parmenio 
advised  Alexander  to  fight  this  fleet,  offering  himself 
to  share  the  hazard  aboard.  But  Alexander  dis- 
approved the  proposition,  affirming  that  his  fleet 
was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than  in  numbers ;  that 
the  high  training  of  the  Macedonians  would  tell  for 
nothing  on  shipboard ;  and  that  a  naval  defeat 
would  be  the  signal  for  insurrection  in  Greece. 
Besides  debating  such  prudential  reasons,  Alex- 
ander and  Parmenio  also  differed  about  the  reli- 
gious promise  of  the  case.  On  the  sea-shore,  near 
the  stern  of  the  Macedonian  ships,  Parmenio  had 
seen  an  eagle,  which  filled  him  with  confidence 
that  the  ships  would  prove  victorious.     But  Alex- 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  23. 
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ander  contended  that  this  interpretation  was  in- 
correct. Thoagh  the  eagle  doubtless  promised  to 
him  victory,  yet  it  had  been  seen  on  land — and 
therefore  his  victories  would  be  on  land:  hence 
the  result  signified  was,  that  he  would  overcome 
the  Persian  fleet,  by  means  of  land  operations  ^ 
This  part  of  the  debate,  between  two  practical  mili- 
tary men  of  ability,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of 
the  whole ;  illustrating  as  it  does,  not  only  the  re- 
ligious susceptibilities  of  the  age,  but  also  the 
pliancy  of  the  interpretative  process,  lending  itself 
equally  well  to  inferences  totally  opposite.  The 
difference  between  a  sagacious  and  a  dull-witted 
prophet,  accommodating  ambiguous  omens  to  use- 
ful or  mischievous  conclusions,  was  one  of  very 
material  importance  in  the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Alexander 
Miletus,  repudiating  with  disdain  an  offer  brought  MUe^ 
to  him  by  a  Milesian  citizen  named  Glaukippus —  {h?cUy/^ 
that  the  city  should  be  neutral  and  open  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  Persians.  His  fleet  under  Nikauor 
occupied  the  harbour,  blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth 
against  the  Persians,  and  made  threatening  demon- 
strations from  the  water's  edge ;  while  he  himself 
brought  up  his  battering-engines  against  the  walls, 
shook  or  overthrew  them  in  several  places,  and 
then  stormed  the  city.  The  Milesians,  with  the 
Grecian  mercenary  garrison,  made  a  brave  defence, 
but  were  overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault.  A  large  number  of  them  were  slain,  and 
there  was  no  way  of  escape  except  by  jumping  into 
little  boats,  or  swimming  off  upon  the  hollow  of  the 

'  Arriim,  i.  18,  9-15;  L20,  2. 
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shield.     Even  of  these  fugitives,  most  part  were 

killed  by  the  seamen  of  the  Macedonian  triremes  ; 

but  a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries  got  on 

to  an  isolated  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 

and  there  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.     Alex* 

ander,  as   soon   as  his   soldiers   were  thoroughly 

masters  of  the  city,  went  himself  on  shipboard  to 

attack  the  mercenaries  on  the  rock,  taking  with 

him  ladders  in  order  to  effect  a  landing  upon  it. 

But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  resolved   on  a 

desperate  defence,  he  preferred  admitting  them  to 

terms  of  capitulation,  and  received  them  into  his 

own  service  ^     To  the  surviving  Milesian  citizens 

he  granted  the  condition  of  a  free  city,  while  he 

caused  all  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  sold  as 

slaves. 

ThePcnian       The  powcrful  Persian  fleet,  from  the  neighbouring 

^Hdib^.  promontory  of  MykalS,  was  compelled  to  witness, 

A*Mander    without  bclug  able  to  prevent,  the  capture  of  Mile- 

hifown*      '^^»  ^^^  ^*®  presently  withdrawn  to  Halikarnassus. 

*««'•  At  the  same  time  Alexander  came  to  the  resolution 

of  disbanding  his  own  fleet ;  which,  while  costing 

more  than  he  could  then  afford,  was  nevertheless 

unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  open  sea.     He 

calculated  that  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on 

land  operations,  especially  against  the  cities  on  the 

coast,  he  should  exclude  the  Persian  fleet  from  all 

effective  hold  on  AsiaMinor,  and  ensure  that  country 

to  himself.     He  therefore  paid  off  all  the  ships, 

retaining  only  a  moderate  squadron  for  the  purposes 

of  transport^. 

*  Arrian,  i.  19 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  22. 

'  Arrian,  i.  20,  1-4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  22.     At  the  same  time,  the  state- 
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Before  this  time,  probably ,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  Much  of 
Qorthward  of  Miletus — including  the  Ionic  andiEolic  to  h^h- 
cities  and  the  principality  of  Memnon — had  either  a"."^!!!^ 
accepted  willingly  the  dominion  of  Alexander,  or  fojng'J^^, 
had  been  reduced  by  his  detachments.    Accordingly 
be  now  directed  his  march  southward  from  Miletus, 
towardsKaria,  and  especially  towards  Halikarnassus, 
the  principal  city  of  that  territory.     On  entering 
Karia,  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a  member  of  the  Karian 
princely  family^  who  tendered  to  him  her  town  of 
Alinda  and  her  other  possessions,  adopting  him  as 
her  son,  and  entreating  his  protection.     Not  many 
years  earlier,  under  Maus61us  and  Artemisia,  the 
powerful  princes  of  this  family  had  been  formidable 
to  all  the  Grecian  islands.     It  was  the  custom  of 
Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters   of  the   reigning 
family  intermarried  with  each  other :  Maus6Ius  and 
his  wife  Artemisia  were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and 
his  wife  Ada,  all  four  being  brothers  and  sisters, 
sons  and  daughters  of  Hekatomnus.     On  the  death 
of  Idrieus,  his  widow  Ada  was  expelled  from  Hali- 
kamassus  and  other  parts  of  Karia  by  her  surviving 
brother  Pixodarus  ;  though  she  still  retained  some 
strong  towns,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.     Pixodarus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  leading  Persian  named  Orontobates,  warmly 
espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and  made  Halikarnassus 
a  capital  point  of  resistance  against  the  invader\ 

ment  of  Diodorus  can  hardly  be  correct  (xvii.  24),  that  Alexander  sent 
his  battering  engines  from  Miletus  to  Halikarnassus  by  sea.  This  would 
only  have  exposed  them  to  be  captured  by  the  Persian  fleet. 

We  shall  see  that  Alexander  reorganised  his  entire  fleet  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

*  Arrian,  i.  23,  11,  12;  Diodor.  xvii.  24;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657. 
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But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was 
defended.  The  Persian  fleet  had  repaired  thither 
from  Miletus ;  Memnon,  now  invested  by  Darins 
with  supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
the  ^gean,  was  there  in  person.  There  was  not 
only  Orontobates  with  many  other  Asiatics,  but  also 
a  large  garrison  of  mercenary  Greeks,  commanded 
by  Ephialtes,  a  brave  Athenian  exile.  The  city, 
strong  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  with  a  surround- 
ing ditch  forty-five  feet  broad  and  twenty-two  feet 
deep^  had  been  still  farther  strengthened  under  the 
prolonged  superintendence  of  Memnon*;  lastly, 
there  were  two  citadels,  a  fortified  harbour  with  its 
entrance  fronting  the  south,  abundant  magazines  of 
arms,  and  good  provision  of  aefensive  engines.  The 
siege  of  Halikarnassus  was  the  most  arduous  enter- 
prise which  Alexander  had  yet  undertaken.  Instead 
of  attacking  it  by  land  and  sea  at  once^  as  at  Miletus, 
he  could  make  his  approaches  only  from  the  land, 
while  the  defenders  were  powerfully  aided  from 
seaward  by  the  Persian  ships  with  their  numerous 
crews. 

His  first  efforts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  the 
north  or  north-east  of  the  city,  which  led  towards 
Mylasa,  were  interrupted  by  frequent  sallies  and 
discharges  from  the  engines  on  the  walls.  After 
a  few  days  thus  spent  without  much  avail,  he  passed 
with  a  large  section  of  his  army  to  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  towards  the  outlying  portion  of 
the  projecting  tongue  of  land,  on  which  Halikar- 
nassus and  Myndus  (the  latter  farther  westward) 


»  Arrian,  i.  20,  13. 

'  Arrian,  i.  20,  5.   ^lAirairra  raOra  Mc/iv«>i'  re  avr6s  napw  €k  iroXXov 
irapta-KfvaKti,  &c. 
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were  situated.  While  making  demonBtrations  on 
this  side  of  Halikarnassus,  he  at  the  same  time 
attempted  a  night  attack  on  Myndus,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  after  some  hours  of  fruitless  effort. 
He  then  confined  himself  to  the  siege  of  Halikar- 
nassus.  His  soldiers,  protected  from  missiles  by 
moveable  penthouses  (called  Tortoises),  gradually 
filled  up  the  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the  town, 
so  as  to  open  a  level  road  for  his  engines  (rolling 
towers  of  wood)  to  come  up  close  to  the  walls.  The 
engines  being  brought  up  close,  the  work  of  demo- 
lition was  successfully  prosecuted ;  notwithstand- 
ing vigorous  sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed, 
though  not  without  loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Presently  the  shock  of  the  battering- 
engines  had  overthrown  two  towers  of  the  city- wall, 
together  with  two  intermediate  breadths  of  wall ; 
and  a  third  tower  was  beginning  to  totter.  The 
besieged  were  employed  in  erecting  an  inner  wall 
of  brick  to  cover  the  open  space,  and  a  wooden 
tower  of  the  great  height  of  1 50  feet  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  projectiles  ^  It  appears  that  Alexander 
waited  for  the  full  demolition  of  the  third  tower, 
before  he  thought  the  breach  wide  enough  to  be 
stormed ;  but  an  assault  was  prematurely  brought 
on  by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division  of 
Perdikkas^.  These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed 
up  singlehanded  to  attack  the  Mylasean  gate,  and 
slew  the  foremost  of  the  defenders  who  came  out  to 


'  Compare  Arrian,  i.  21,  7*  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  25,  26. 

'  Both  Anian  (i.  21,  5)  and  Diodorus  (zvii.  25)  mention  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  two  soldiers  of  Perdikkas,  though  Diodorus  says  that  it 
oconnred  at  night,  which  cannot  well  be  true. 
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oppose  them,  until  at  length, reinforcements  arriving 
successively  on  both  sides,  a  general  combat  took 
place  at  a  short  distance  from  the  wall.  In  the  end, 
the  Macedonians  were  victorious,  and  drove  the 
besieged  back  into  the  city.  Such  was  the  confusion, 
that  the  city  might  then  have  been  assaulted  and 
taken,  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  before- 
hand. The  third  tower  was  speedily  overthrown  ; 
nevertheless,  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the 
besieged  had  already  completed  their  half- moon 
within,  against  which  accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
Alexander  pushed  forward  his  engines.  In  this 
advanced  position,  however,  being  as  it  were  within 
the  circle  of  the  city-wall^  the  Macedonians  were 
exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from  engines  in  their 
front,  but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on  each 
side  of  them.  Moreover,  at  night,  a  fresh  sally  was 
made  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  some  of  the 
covering  wicker-work  of  the  engines,  and  even  the 
main  woodwork  of  one  of  them,  was  burnt.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  Phildtas  and  Hellanikus, 
the  officers  on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder ;  nor 
were  the  besieged  finally  driven  in,  until  Alexander 
himself  appeared  with  reinforcements  \  Though 
his  troops  had  been  victors  in  these  successive 
combats,  yet  he  could  not  carry  off  his  dead,  who 
lay  close  to  the  walls,  without  soliciting  a  truce  for 
burial.  Such  request  usually  counted  as  a  confession 
of  defeat:  nevertheless  Alexander  solicited  the  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  Memnon,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  opinion  of  Ephialtes*. 

After  a  few  days  of  interval,  for  burying  his  dead 

"  Arrian,  i.  21,  7-12.  "  Diodor.  xvii.  26. 
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and  repairing  the  engines,  Alexander  recommenced  i>espente 
attack  upon  the  half-moon,  imder  his  own  personal  Ephiaite»- 
superintendence.     Among  the  leaders  within,  a  tucc^Aii, 
conviction  gained  ground  that  the  place  could  not  puiwd^e 
long  hold  out.    Ephialtes  especially,  resolved  not  to  Jj^^^*' 
survive  the  capture,  and  seeing  that  the  only  chance 
of  preservation  consisted  in  destroying  the  besieging 
engines,  obtained  permission  from  Memnon  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally  \     He 
took  immediately  near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half 
to  encounter  the  enemy,  half  with  torches  to  burn 
the  engines.     At  daybreak,  all  the  gates  being 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown  open,  sallying 
parties  rushed  out  from  each  against  the  besiegers ; 
the  engines  from  within  supporting  them  by  multi- 
plied discharges  of  missiles.     Ephialtes  with  his 
division,  marching  straight  against  the  Macedonians 
on  guard  at  the  main  point  of  attack,  assailed  them 
impetuously,  while  his  torch-bearers  tried  to  set  the 

*  The  last  desperate  struggle  of  the  besieged,  is,  what  stands  de- 
scribed in  i.  22  of  Arrian,  and  in  xvii.  26,  27  of  Diodoros ;  though  the 
two  descriptkms  are  veiy  different.  Airian  does  not  name  Ephialtes  at 
Halikamassus.  He  follows  the  Macedonian  authors,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus ;  who  probably  dwelt  only  on  Memnon  and  the  Persians  as 
their  real  enemies,  treating  the  Greeks  in  general  as  a  p<»tion  of  the 
hostile  fbfce.  On  the  other  hand,  Diodoros  and  Curtius  appear  to 
have  followed,  in  great  part,  Grecian  authors ;  in  whose  view  eminent 
Athenian  exiles,  Vke  Ephialtes  and  Charidemus^  counted  for  much 
more. 

The  fitct  here  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  that  Ephialtes  drove  back  the 
young  Macedonian  guard,  and  that  the  battle  was  restored  only  by  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  old  guard — is  one  of  much  interest,  which 
I  see  no  reason  for  mistrusting,  though  Arrian  says  nothing  about  it. 
Gurtins  (v.  2;  vm,  1)  makes  allusion  to  it  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
naming  Atharrias :  the  part  of  his  work  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
narrated,  is  lost.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Arrian  slurs  oyer  the 
partial  reverses,  obstructions,  and  losses^  of  Alexander's  career.  His 
authorities  probably  did  so  before  him. 

k2 
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engines  on  fire.  Himself  distinguished  no  less  for 
personal  strength  than  for  valour,  be  occupied  the 
front  rank,  and  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  courage 
and  good  array  of  his  soldiers  charging  in  deep 
column,  that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage.  Some 
of  the  engines  were  successfully  fired,  and  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  consisting 
of  young  troops,  gave  way  and  fled.  They  were 
rallied  partly  by  the  efforts  of  Alexander,  but  still 
more  by  the  older  Macedonian  soldiers,  companions 
in  all  Philip's  campaigns ;  who,  standing  exempt 
from  night-watches,  were  encamped  more  in  the 
rear.  These  veterans,  among  whom  one  Atharrias 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  upbraiding  the  cowardice 
of  their  comrades  \  cast  themselves  into  their  ac- 
customed phalanx-array,  and  thus  both  withstood 
and  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Ephialtes,  foremost  among  the  combatants,  was 
slain,  the  rest  were  driven  back  to  the  city,  and  the 
burning  engines  were  saved  with  some  damage. 
During  this  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  had 
also  taken  place  at  the  gate  called  Tripylon,  where 
the  besieged  had  made  another  sally,  over  a  narrow 
bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.  Here  the  Macedo- 
nians were  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  (not  the 
son  of  Lagus),  one  of  the  king's  body-guards.  He, 
with  two  or  three  other  conspicuous  officers, 
perished  in  the  severe  struggle  which  ensued,  but 
the  sallying  party  were  at  length  repulsed  and  driven 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  27;  Curtius,  v.  1.  viii.  2 o2  yitp  npttrfivraroi 

T&y  Maiecddywy,  diii  fiiv  rify  ^Xudatf  diroXcXv/ionoi  r&v  KUfdwwp,  awt* 

OTpartvfuvoi  dc  4>iX/inry roU  iu¥  ^vyo/Mixoviri  V€WT€pois  irucp&s 

na^i^KTOv  rriv  dvavdpiap,  avrol  dc  ovvaBpoiaBiwrti  ical  crvMKnrtoaiTCp, 
vniartifFoif  rovs  hoKovvrat  ij^  v€VitaiK€vai 
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into  the  city  *•  The  loss  of  the  besieged  was  severe, 
in  trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls,  under 
vigorous  pursuit  from  the  Macedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  Memnon  h 
of  Halikamassus  was  broken.    Memnon  and  Oron-  Si^on 
tobates,  satisfied  that  no  longer  defence  of  the  town  ^l^lwi 
was  practicable,  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  set  Jjj^**^'*!^  ^ 
fire  to  their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  towers,  by  wa,  re- 

,,  «     .  .  /.  •11        Uiningonly 

as  well  as  to  their  magazines  of  arms,  with  the  thedtadei. 
houses  near  the  exterior  wall,  while  they  carried  fntenHaii. 
away  the  troops,  stores,  and  inhabitants,  partly  to  '^"""■'»- 
the  citadel  called  Salmakis — partly  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islet  called  Arkonnesus — partly  to  the 
island  of  Kos*.  Though  thus  evacuating  the  town, 
however,  they  still  kept  good  garrisons  well-pro- 
visioned in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it.  The 
conflagration,  stimulated  by  a  strong  wind,  spread 
widely.  It  was  only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of 
Alexander,  when  he  entered  the  town,  and  put  to 
death  all  those  whom  he  found  with  firebrands.  He 
directed  that  the  Halikarnassians  found  in  the  houses 
should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself  should  be 
demolished.  He  assigned  the  whole  of  Karia  to 
Ada,  as  a  principality,  doubtless  under  condition  of 
tribute.  As  the  citadels  still  occupied  by  the  enemy 
were  strong  enough  to  require  a  long  siege,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  remain  in  person  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them ;  but  surrounding  them 
with  a  wall  of  blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy  and  3000 
men  to  guard  it^. 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikamassus,  b.c.834- 

°  °  '    333,  winter. 

>  Arriiua,  i.  22,  6.  «  Arrian,  i.  23,  3,  4;  Diodor.  xvii.  27. 

'  Arrian,  i.  23,  11;  Diodor.  xvii.  7;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657. 
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Alexander  sent  back  his  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering 

Parmenio,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  cavalry,  the 

allied  infantry,  and  the  baggage  waggons,  to  Sardis. 

B.C.  834-        The  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the 

Winter"  ^    conquest  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.     All 

ompasgrnof  t^is  southem  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  mountainous  ; 

Alexander 

along  the  the  raugc  of  Mount  Taurus  descending  nearly  to 
rout  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  intervening 
Asia  Minor,  jjip^j^jj-j^  ^f  plain.     In  spite  of  great  strength  of 

situation,  such  was  the  terror  of  Alexander's  arms, 
that  all  the  Lykian  towns — Hyparna,  Telmissus, 
Pinara,  Xanthus,  Patara,  and  thirty  others — sub- 
mitted to  him  without  a  blow^  One  alone  among 
them,  called  Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation*. 
On  reaching  the  territory  called  Milyas,  the  Phrygian 
frontier  of  Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender 
of  the  Greek  maritime  city,  Phasdlis.  He  assisted 
the  Phaselites  in  destroying  a  mountain  fort  erected 
and  garrisoned  against  them  by  the  neighbouring 
Pisidian  mountaineers,  and  paid  a  public  compli- 
ment to  the  sepulchre  of  their  deceased  townsman, 
the  rhetorician  Theodektes^. 

After  this  brief  halt  at  Phasdlis,  Alexander  di- 
rected his  course  to  Perg6  in  Pamphylia.  The 
ordinary  mountain  road,  by  which  he  sent  most  of 
his  army,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  some  level- 
ing by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in  advance  for 
the  purpose.  But  the  king  himself,  with  a  select 
detachment,  took  a  road  more  difficult  still,  called 
Klimax,  under  the  mountains  by  the  brink  of  the 
sea.     When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this 

1  Arrian,  i.  24^  6-9.  *  Diodor.  xvii.  28. 

»  Arrian,  i.  24,  11;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  17. 
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road  was  covered  by  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to 
be  impracticable ;  for  some  time  before  he  reached 
the  spot,  the  wind  had  blown  strong  from  the  south 
— but  as  he  came  near,  the  special  providence  of 
the  Gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it)  brought 
on  a  change  to  the  north,  so  that  the^sea  receded 
and  left  an  available  passage,  though  his  soldiers 
had  the  water  up  to  their  waists^  From  PergS  he 
marched  on  to  SidS,  receiving  on  his  way  envoys 
from  Aspendus,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city, 
but  deprecated  the  entrance  of  a  garrison ;  which 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  off  by  promising  fifty 
talents  in  money,  together  with  the  horses  which 
they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the  Persian 
king.  Having  left  a  garrison  at  Sidd,  he  advanced 
onward  to  a  strong  place  called  Syllium,  defended 
by  brave  natives  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  aid 
them.  These  men  held  out,  and  even  repulsed  a 
first  assault;  which  Alexander  could  not  stay  to 
repeat,  being  apprised  that  the  Aspendians  had 
refused  to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and  had 
put  their  city  in  a  state  of  defence.  Returning 
rapidly,  he  constrained  them  to  submission,  and 
then  marched  back  to  PergS ;  from  whence  he  di- 
rected his  course  towards  the  greater  Phrygia*, 
through  the  difficult  mountains,  and  almost  in- 
domitable population,  of  Pisidia. 

After  remaining  in  the  Pisidian  mountains  long 
enough  to  reduce  several  towns  or  strong  posts, 

1  Arrian,  i.  26,  4,  ovk  ap€v  roG  Owiov,  c»s  aMs  re  ical  ol  dfifj)*  aMy 
€(riyovyro,  &c.  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  666 ;  Curtius,  v.  3,  22. 

Platarch's  words  (Alexand.  17)  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  boast  so  much  of  this  special  favour  from  the  Gods,  as  some 
of  his  panegyrists  boasted  for  him.  *  Arrian,  i.  279 1-8- 
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AiesaDder    Alexander  proceeded  northward  into  Phrygia^  pass- 
urwtnter    ing  by  the  salt  lake  called  Askanios  to  the  steep 
G^klm/^  and  impregnable  fortress  of  Kelsense,  garrisoned  by 
kC"*^    1000  Karians,  and  100  mercenary  Greeks.    These 
men,  having  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  Persians, 
offered  to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  unless  such  relief 
should  arrive  before  the  sixtieth  day^     Alexander 
accepted   the  propositions,   remained  ten  days  at 
Kelsense,  and  left  there  Antigonus  (afterwards  the 
most  powerful  among  his  successors)  as  satrap  of 
Phrygia,  with  1500  men.     He  then  marched  north- 
ward to  Gordium  on  the  river  Sangarius,  where 
Parmenio  was  directed  to  meet  him,  and  where  his 
winter-campaign  was  concluded^. 

*  Curtius,  iii.  1,  8.  *  Anian,  i.  29,  1-6. 


APPENDIX 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN  SARISSA  OR 
PIKE. 

The  statements  here  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissa 
carried  by  the  phalangites  are  taken  from  Polybius,  whose  de- 
scription is  on  all  points  both  clear  and  consistent  with  itself. 
"  The  sarissa  (he  says)  is  sixteen  cubits  long,  according  to  the 
original  theory ;  and  fourteen  cubits,  as  adapted  to  actual  prac- 
tice " — ro  dk  rwy  aapiaawy  fxiyedos  koTi,  Kara  ftky  rijtf  ^  ^PX'I^ 
vwoBetnyf  ^icica/^eica  irfiyjuy,  Kara  hk  r^y  &pfioyiiy  r^c  irpos  rfjy 
AXifOeiay,  heKareirtrapiay.  Tovrtay  ^k  rovs  ritrtrapai  6,6aipet  to 
ficra^v  Toiy  \tpoiy  hcunrifxa,  Kol  to  Korowiy  cfiKi^fJia  Tfjs  9rpo/3oXf« 
(xviii.  12). 

The  difference  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length 
in  theory,  and  that  in  practice,  may  probably  be  understood  to 
mean,  that  the  phalangites,  when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the 
greater  length;  when  on  service,  of  the  smaller:  just  as  the 
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Roman  soldien  were  trained  in  their  exerciaes  to  uae  anna  heavier 
than  they  employed  against  an  enemy. 

Of  the  later  Tactic  writers,  Leo  (Tkct.  vi.  39)  and  Constantine 
PorphyrogenitU8»  repeat  the  double  measurement  of  the  sarissa  as 
given  by  Polybius.  Arrian  (Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polysnus  (ii.  29, 2) 
state  its  length  at  sixteen  cubits — ^iElian  (Tact.  c.  14)  gives 
fourteen  cubits.  All  these  auU^n  follow  either  Polybius,  or  some 
other  authority  concurrent  witf  him.  None  of  them  contradict 
him,  though  none  state  the  case  so  clearly  as  he  does. 

Messrs.  Rustow  and  Kochly  (Gesch.  des  Griech.  Kriegswesens, 
p.  238),  authors  of  the  best  work  that  I  know  respecting  ancient 
military  matters,  reject  the  authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands, 
lliey  maintain  that  the  passage  must  be  corrupt,  and  that  Poly* 
bius  must  have  meant  to  say  that  the  sarissa  was  sixteen /ee/  in 
length — not  sixteen  cubits.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion, 
nor  do  I  think  that  their  criticism  on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

First,  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  said  that  the  sarissa  of 
actual  service  was  sixteen  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of 
such  a  weapon  from  tiie  thickness  required  in  the  shaft,  they 
pronounce  that  it  would  be  unmanageable.  But  Polybius  gives 
the  actual  length  as  gdIy  fourteen  cubits :  a  very  material  differ- 
enoe.  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  these  authors — that  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  has  made  us  read  cubits  where  we  ought  to  have 
read/ee/, — ^it  will  follow  that  the  length  of  the  sarissa,  as  given 
by  Polybius,  would  be  fourteen  feet,  not  sixteen  feet.  Now  this 
length  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  various  passages  in  which  its 
prodigious  length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that 
the  Roman  soldier  occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  soldier — and  yet  that  in  the  fight,  he 
had  two  Macedonian  soldiers  and  ten  pikes,  opposed  to  him 
(xviii.  13).  But  there  is  here  no  contradiction  at  all :  for  Poly- 
bius expressly  says  that  the  Roman,  though  occupying  three  feet 
when  the  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order,  required,  when  fighting, 
an  expansion  of  the  ranks  and  an  increased  interval  to  the  extent 
of  three  feet  behind  him  and  on  each  side  of  him  (xaXa^/io  Kal 
haoroffiy  &\Xii\wy  ^etv  ielfaei  row  &yfyas  ik&xiaroy  rpeU  xMos 
tear  kwioraniv  koX  wapa^drriv)  in  order  to  allow  full  play  for 
his  sword  and  shield.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  each 
Roman  soldier,  when  actually  marching  up  to  attack  the  pha- 
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lanz,  occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  phalangites,  and  had  ten 
pikes  to  deal  with. 

Farther,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking 
of  cubits,  really  meant /ee# :  because  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three 
feet  as  the  interval  between  each  rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three 
feet  are  clearly  made  equal  to  two  cubits.  His  computation  will 
not  come  right,  if  in  place  of  cubits  you  substitute /ee/. 

We  must  therefore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it ; 
that  the  pike  of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  cubits  or  twenty-one 
feet  in  length.  Now  Polybius  had  every  means  of  being  well 
informed  on  such  a  point.  He  was  above  thirty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  last  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Macedonian  king 
Perseus,  in  which  war  he  himself  served.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Scipio,  the  son  of  Paulus  Emilius,  who  gained 
the  batde  of  Pydna.  Lastly,  he  had  paid  great  attention  to 
tactics,  and  had  even  written  an  express  work  on  the  subject. 

It  might  indeed  be  imagined,  that  the  statement  of  Polybius, 
though  true  as  to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  But  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  such 
a  suspicion — which  moreover  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  Rustow 
and  Kdchly. 

Doubtless  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable 
except  by  men  properly  trained,  and  inconvenient  for  all  evolu- 
tions. But  these  are  just  the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the 
phalangite  is  always  spoken  of.  So  Livy,  xxxi.  39,  "Erant 
pleraque  silvestria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi  maxim^  Macedo- 
num ;  quae,  nisi  ubi  pralongis  hastis  velut  vallum  ante  clypeos 
objecit  (quod  ut  fiat,  libero  campo  opus  est)  nuUius  admodum 
usus  est."  Compare  also  livy,  xliv.  40,  41,  where,  among  other 
intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the  pike,  we  find,  "  Si  carp- 
tim  aggrediendo,  circumagere  immobUem  longitudine  et  gravitate 
hastam  cogas,  confus&  strue  implicatur : "  also  xxxiii.  8,  9. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  thdr  re- 
treat had  to  fight  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes, 
who  carried  a  pike  fifteen  cubits  long,  together  with  a  short 
sword:  he  does  not  mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore  greaves  and  hel- 
mets (Anab.  iv.  7, 15).  This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Poly- 
bius ascribes  to  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalangite.  The  Mosy- 
noeki  defended  their  citadel  "  with  pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a 
man  could  hardly  carry  them  "  (Anabas.  v.  4,  25).     In  the  Iliad, 
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when  the  TrojanB  are  pressing  hard  upon  the  Ghreek  ships,  and 
seeking  to  set  them  on  fire,  Ajaz  is  described  as  pUmting  himself 
upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  off  the  assailants  with  a  thrusting* 
pike  of  twenty-two  cubits  or  thirty-three-feet  in  length  (ivaroy 
vavfia^oy  kv  waXafijcir — ^iMcaieiKoiri7nf\y,  Iliad,  XV.  678).  The 
spear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleven  cubits,  in  length— in- 
tended to  be  hurled  (Iliad,  vi.  319 ;  viii.  494) — the  reading  is  not 
settled,  whether  iyxp^  ^  MeKaTr/jfy,  or  iyx^*  ^^^  decainixv* 

The  Swiss  infiantry,  and  the  (German  Landsknechte,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  were  in  many  respects  a  reproduction  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx :  dose  ranks,  deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the 
three  or  four  first  ranks  composed  of  the  strongest  and  bravest 
men  in  the  regiment — either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  receiving 
double  pay.  The  length  and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes 
enabled  them  to  resist  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men  at 
arms :  they  were  irresiBtible  in  front,  unless  an  enemy  could  find 
means  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  which  was  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  done.  Their  great  confidence  was  in  the  length  of  the 
pike — Macciavelli  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell'  Alamagna,  Opere, 
t.  iv.  p.  159;  and  Dell'  Arte  della  Gaerra,  p.  232-236),  "Dicono 
tenere  tale  ordine,  che  non  €  possibile  entrare  tra  loro,  n6  ac- 
costarseli,  quanto  6  la  picca  lunga.  Sono  ottime  genti  in  cam- 
pagna,  ^  far  giomata:  ma  per  espugnare  terre  non  vagliono,  e 
poco  nel  difenderlo :  ed  universalmente,  dove  non  possano  tenere 
r  ordine  loro  della  milizia,  non  vagliono/' 


uo 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXAN- 
DER—BATTLE OF  ISSUS— SIEGE  OF  TYRE. 

B.C.  333.  It  v^ras  about  February  or  March  333  b.c,  when 
cuteSl'e*'  Alexander  reached  Gordium;  where  he  appears  to 
knot^"  have  halted  for  some  time,  giving  to  the  troops  who 
had  been  with  him  in  Pisidia  a  repose  doubtless 
needful.  While  at  Gordium,  he  performed  the 
memorable  exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cutting 
of  the  Gordian  knot.  There  was  preserved  in  the 
citadel  an  ancient  waggon  of  rude  structure,  said 
by  the  legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peasant 
"Gordius  and  his  son  Midas — the  primitive  rustic 
kings  of  Phrygia,  designated  as  such  by  the  Gods, 
and  chosen  by  the  people.  The  cord  (composed  of 
fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree),  attaching 
the  yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted 
and  entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular  com- 
plexity, which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie. 
An  oracle  had  pronounced,  that  to  the  person  who 
should  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
When  Alexander  went  up  to  see  this  ancient  relic, 
the  surrounding  multitude,  Phrygian  as  well  as 
Macedonian,  were  full  of  expectation  that  the  con- 
queror of  the  Granikus  and  of  Halikamassus  would 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  knot  and  acquire  the 
promised  empire.  But  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the 
knot,  was  as  much  perplexed  as  others  had  been 
before  him,  until  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience. 
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he  drew  his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two. 
By  every  one  this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  thus  making  good  his  title  to  the  empire  of 
Asia  ;  a  belief  which  the  Grods  ratified  by  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  during  the  ensuing  nights 

At  Gordium,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  hc  refuses 
from  Athens,  entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athe-  tionofu?J 
nian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  who  were  now  pri^nm 
at  work  chained  in  the  Macedonian  mines.    But  he 
refused  this  prayer  until  a  more  convenient  season. 
Aware  that  the  Greeks  were  held  attached  to  him 
only  by  their  fears,  and  that,  if  opportunity  occurred, 
a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part  with  the 
Persians,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his 
hold  upon  their  conduct^. 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  b.c.  333. 
occur.     Memnon,  excluded  from  efficacious  action  J^ogr*"  of 

MemnoD 

on  the  continent  since  the  loss  of  Halikamassus,  and  the 
was  employed  among  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Am^ey 
(during  the  first  half  of  333  b.c),  with  the  purpose  cSoilnd 
of  carrying  war  into  Greece  and  Macedonia.     In-  *f^^^* 
vested  with  the  most  ample  command,  he  had  a  2*/^^: 
large  Phenician  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of  lene.  Death 

/>,         •  •  *  A.%  •m.i      1  •  1  ofMemnon. 

Grecian  mercenanes,  together  with  his  nephew  capture  of 
Pharnabazus  and  the  Persian  Autophradates.  Ha-  ^*^y^*"*- 
ving  acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios,  through 
the  cooperation  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
next  landed  on  Lesbos,  where  four  out  of  the 
five  cities,  either  from  fear  or  preference,  declared 
in  his  favour ;  while  MitylSnd,  the  greatest  of  the 
five,  already  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 

1  Aman,  ii.  3;  Cuitius,  iii.  2,  17;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18;  Justin,  zi.  7- 
>  Arriau,  i.  29,  8. 
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stood  out  against  him.  MemnoD  accordingly  dis- 
embarked his  troops  and  commenced  the  blockade 
of  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  surrounding  it  with 
a  double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  In  the 
midst  of  this  operation  he  died  of  sickness ;  but  his 
nephew  Pharnabazus,  to  whom  he  had  consigned 
the  command  provisionally,  until  the  pleasure  of 
Darius  could  be  known,  prosecuted  his  measures 
vigorously,  and  brought  the  city  to  a  capitulation. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  garrison  introduced  by 
Alexander  should  be  dismissed  ;  that  the  column, 
recording  alliance  with  him,  should  be  demolished ; 
that  the  Mityleneans  should  become  allies  of  Darius, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  old  convention  called  by  the 
name  of  Antalkidas ;  and  that  the  citizens  in  banish- 
ment should  be  recalled,  with  restitution  of  half 
their  property.  But  Pharnabazus,  as  soon  as  ad- 
mitted, violated  the  capitulation  at  once.  He  not 
only  extorted  contributions,  but  introduced  a  garri- 
son under  LykomSdes,  and  established  a  returned 
exile  named  Diogenes  as  despot  ^  Such  breach  of 
faith  was  ill-calculated  to  assist  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  Persian  influence  in  Greece. 
Hopei  Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year 

Graeoe  by    earlier,  Alexander's  army  could  never  have  landed 
fce^but*"  i^  Asia.     Nevertheless,  the  acquisitions  of  Chios 
thl'diS^of  ^^^  Lesbos,  late  as  they  were  in  coming,  were 
Menmon.     highly  important   as  promising  future  progress. 
Several  of  the  Cyclades  islands  sent  to  tender  their 
adhesion  to  the  Persian  cause ;  the  fleet  was  ex- 
pected in  Eubcea,  and  the  Spartans  began  to  count 
upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  movement^.     But 

"  Aman,  ii.  I,  4-9.  «  Diodor.  xvii.  29. 
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all  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  unexpected 
decease  of  Memnon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  ability  of  Memnon,  Memnon'* 
but  also  his  established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  ir^pa^bie 
and  Persians,  which  rendered  his  death  a  fatal  blow  SISSl!^'° 
to  the  interests  of  Darius.  The  Persians  had  with 
them  other  Greek  officers — brave  and  able — pro- 
bably some  not  unfit  to  execute  the  full  Memnonian 
schemes.  But  none  of  them  had  gone  through  the 
same  experience  in  the  art  of  exercising  command 
among  Orientals—none  of  them  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to 
be  invested  with  the  real  guidance  of  operations, 
and  upheld  against  court-calumnies.  Though  Alex- 
ander had  now  become  master  of  Asia  Minor,  yet 
the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if  effectively  used,  of 
defending  all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of  seri- 
ously disturbing  him  at  home.  But  with  Memnon 
vanished  the  last  chance  of  employing  these  means 
with  wisdom  or  energy.  The  full  value  of  his  loss 
was  better  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  enemy 
whom  he  opposed,  than  by  the  feeble  master  whom 
he  served.  The  death  of  Memnon,  lessening  the 
efficiency  of  the  Persians  at  sea,  allowed  full  leisure 
to  reorganize  the  Macedonian  fleet\  and  to  employ 
the  undivided  land-force  for  farther  inland  conquest^. 

If  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  own 
operations  by  the  death  of  this  eminent  Rhodian, 
he  was  yet  more  a  gainer  by  the  change  of  policy 
which  that  event  induced  Darius  to  adopt.     The 

'  Arrian,  ii.  2,  6;  CmtiiUy  iii.  3,  19;  iii.  4,  8.  '^Nondum  enim 
MemnoQem  yitk  excessisse  cognoverat  (Alexander) — satis  gnarus,  cuncta 
in  expedite  fore,  si  nihil  ab  eo  moveretur." 

*  Diodor.xvi.  31. 
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Change  in    Persian  kine  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive 

Dmiitts'a  ^ 

pUn  caased  schemes  of  Memnon,  and  to  take  the  offensive 
evenL*  He  against  the  Macedonians  on  land.  His  troops, 
ul^^SL^  already  summoned  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
?Md*'''Hur  ®™pire,  had  partially  arrived,  and  were  still  coming 
immense  in*.  Their  numbers  became  greater  and  greater, 
amounting  at  length  to  a  vast  and  multitudinous 
host,  the  total  of  which  is  given  by  some  as 
600,000  men— by  others  as  400,000  infantry  and 
100,000  cavalry.  The  spectacle  of  this  showy  and 
imposing  mass,  in  every  variety  of  arms,  costume, 
and  language,  filled  the  mind  of  Darius  with  con- 
fidence ;  especially  as  there  were  among  them  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  The 
Persian  courtiers,  themselves  elate  and  sanguine, 
stimulated  and  exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in  the 
king  himself,  who  became  confirmed  in  his  per- 
suasion that  his  enemies  could  never  resist  him. 
From  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  and  India,  the  contingents 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  arrive  ;  but  most  of  those 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had 
come  in — Persians,  Medes,  Armenians,  Derbikes, 
Barkanians,  Hyrkanians,  Kardakes,  &c. ;  all  of 
whom,  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
are  said  to  have  been  counted,  like  the  troops  of 
Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus,  by  paling  off  a 
space  capable  of  containing  exactly  10,000  men, 
and  passing  all  the  soldiers  through  it  in  succes- 
sion^.    Neither  Darius  himself,  nor  any  of  those 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  30, 31 .  Diodorus  represents  the  Persian  king  as  having 
begun  to  issue  letters  of  convocation  for  the  troops,  tfier  he  heard  the 
death  of  Memnon ;  which  cannot  be  true.  The  letters  most  have  been 
sent  out  before. 

*  Curtius,  iii.  2. 
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around  him,  had  ever  before  seen  so  overwhelming 
a  manifestation  of  the  Persian  imperial  force.  To 
an  Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
conditions  of  military  preponderance, — accustomed 
only  to  the  gross  and  visible  computation  of  num- 
bers and  physical  strength, — the  king  who  marched 
forth  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  appeared  like  a 
God  on  earth,  certain  to  trample  down  all  before 
him — just  as  most  Greeks  had  conceived  respecting 
Xerxes  \  and  by  stronger  reason  Xerxes  respecting 
himself,  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Because  all 
this  turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake,  the  description 
of  the  feeling,  given  in  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  is 
often  mistrusted  as  baseless  rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  in 
reality  the  self-suggested  illusion  of  untaught  men, 
as  opposed  to  trained  and  scientific  judgment. 

But  though  suc'u  was  the  persuasion  of  Orien-  Free  speech 
tals,  it  found  no  response  in  the  bosom  of  an  intel-  jlTdg^l^ent 
ligent  Athenian.     Among  the   Greeks   now  near  S^^ulf  He 
Darius,  was  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemus ;  who  J'JjJJ^** 
having  incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  Alex-  iHrfus. 
ander,  had  been  forced  to  quit  Athens  after  the 
Macedonian  capture  of  Thebes,  and  had  fled  toge- 
ther with  Ephialtes  to  the  Persians.     Darius,  elate 
with  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under 
review,  and  hearing  but  one  voice  of  devoted  con- 
currence from   the   courtiers  around   him,  asked 


>  Herodot.  vii.  56 — and  the  colloquy  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus, 
Tu.  103, 104 — where  the  language  put  by  Herodotus  into  the  mouth  of 
Xerxes  is  natural  and  instructive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior 
penetration  of  Cyrus  the  younger  expresses  supreme  contempt  for  the 
military  inefficiency  of  an  Asiatic  multitude — ^Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  7»4. 
Compare  the  blunt  language  of  the  Arcadian  Antiochus — ^Xen.  Hellen. 
Tii.  i,  38 ;  and  Cyropced.  yiii.  8,  20. 
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the  opinion  of  Charidemus,  in   full  expectation 
of  receiying  an  affirmative  reply.     So  completely 
were  the  hopes  of  Charidemus  bound  up  with  the 
success  of  Darius,  that  he  would  not  suppress  his 
convictions,  however  unpalatable,  at  a  moment 
when  there  was  yet  a  possibility  that  they  might 
prove  useful.     He  replied  (with  the  same  frank- 
ness  as   Demaratus  had  once  employed  towards 
Xerxes),  that  the  vast  multitude  now  before  him 
were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  invaders.     He  advised  Darius  to 
place  no  reliance  on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his 
immense  treasures  in  subsidizing  an  increased  army 
of  Grecian   mercenaries.      He  tendered  his  own 
hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to  command.     To 
Darius,  what  he  said   was   alike  surprising   and 
offensive  ;  in  the  Persian  courtiers,  it  provoked  in- 
tolerable wrath.     Intoxicated  as  they  all  were  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  immense  muster,  it  seemed  to 
them  a  combination  of  insult  with  absurdity,   to 
pronounce   Asiatics  worthless   as   compared  with 
Macedonians,  and  to  teach  the  king  that  his  empire 
could  be  defended  by  none  but  Greeks.    They  de- 
nounced Charidemus  as  a  traitor  who  wished  to 
acquire  the  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray 
him  to  Alexander.     Darius,  himself  stung  with  the 
reply,  and  still  farther  exasperated  by  the  clamours 
of  his  courtiers,  seized  with  his  own  hands  the 
girdle  of  Charidemus,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
guards  for  execution.     "  You  wil^ discover  too  late 
(exclaimed  the  Athenian),  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
said.     My  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you*." 

»  CurtiuB,  iii.  2, 10-20;  Diodor.  xvii.  30. 
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Filled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  nanus 

/•  jii-rv*  iji^  •       abandoned 

of  success  and  glory,  Darius  resolyed  to  assume  in  Memnon's 
person  the  command  of  his  army,  and  march  down  j!*5iei?me 
to  overwhelm  Alexander.     From  this  moment,  his  hid^^e* 
land-army  became  the  really  important  and  ag-  »>«tdefen- 
gressive  force,  with  which  he  himself  was  to  act.  tioa  for 
Herein  we  note  his  distinct  abandonment  of  the  ^^^A 
plans  of  Memnon — ^the  turning-point  of  his  future  ^^^^' 
fortune.     He  abandoned  them,  too,  at  the  precise 
moment  when  they  might  have  been  most  safely 
and  completely  executed.     For  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon's  counsel 
was  originally  given,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was 
not  easy  to  act  upon ;  since  the  Persians  had  no 
very  strong  or  commanding  position.     But  now, 
in  the  spring  of  333  b.c,  they  had  a  line  of  defence 
as  good  as  they  could  possibly  desire  ;  advantages, 
indeed,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.     In  the 
first  place,  there  was  the  line  of  Mount  Taurus, 
barring  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Kilikia ;  a  * 

line  of  defence  (as  will  presently  appear)  nearly  in- 
expugnable. Next,  even  if  Alexander  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  this  line  and  mastering  Kilikia, 
there  would  yet  remain  the  narrow  road  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the  Amanian 
Gates,  and  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria — and 
after  that,  the  passes  over  Mount  Amanus  itself — ^all 
indispensable  for  Alexander  to  pass  through,  and 
capable  of  being  held,  with  proper  precautions, 
against  the  strongest  force  of  attack.  A  better  op- 
portunity for  executing  the  defensive  part  of  Mem- 
non's scheme  could  not  present  itself;  and  he  him- 

l2 
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self  must  doubtless  have  reckoned  that  such  ad- 
vantages would  not  be  thrown  away. 
Darias  The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of 

Grecian  thc  Perslau  king,  was  manifested  by  the  order  which 
Stt^the  ^'  he  sent  to  the  fleet  after  receiving  intelligence  of 
***'•  the  death  of  Memnon.     Confirming  the  appoint- 

ment of  Pharnabazus  (made  provisionally  by  the 
dying  Memnon)  as  admiral,  he  at  the  same  time 
despatched  Thym6des  (son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of 
Memnon)  to  bring  away  from  the  fleet  the  Grecian 
mercenaries  who  served  aboard,  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  main  Persian  army*.  Here  was  a  clear 
proof  that  the  main  stress  of  offensive  operations 
was  henceforward  to  be  transferred  from  the  sea 
to  the  land. 
Criticism  of  It  is  the  morc  important  to  note  such  deser- 
nCi^'s  tion  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  Darius,  as  the  cri- 
tical turning-point  in  the  Greco-Persian  drama — 
because  Arrian  and  the  other  historians  leave  it 
out  of  sight,  and  set  before  us  little  except  second- 
ary points  in  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
condemn  the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  coming  to 
fight  Alexander  within  the  narrow  space  near  Issus, 
instead  of  waiting  for  him  on  the  spacious  plains 
beyond  Mount  Amanus.  Now,  unquestionably, 
granting  that  a  general  battle  was  inevitable,  this 
step  augmented  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  Mace- 
donians. But  it  was  a  step  upon  which  no  material 
consequences  turned  ;  for  the  Persian  army  under 
Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit  for  a  pitched  battle 
in  the  open  plain ;    as  was  afterwards  proved  at 

^  Arrian,  ii.  2,  1 ;  ii.  13,  3.    CuitittSy  iii,  3,  1. 


plan* 
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Arbela.  The  real  imprudence — ^the  neglect  of  the 
Memnonian  warning— consisted  in  fighting  the 
battle  at  all.  Mountains  and  defiles  were  the  real 
strength  of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as  posts  of  de- 
fence against  the  invader.  If  Darius  erred,  it  was 
not  so  much  in  relinquishing  the  open  plain  of 
Sochi,  as  in  originally  preferring  that  plain  with  a 
pitched  battle,  to  the  strong  lines  of  defence  offered 
by  Taurus  and  Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what 
it  affirms,  is  not  only  brief  and  incomplete,  but 
even  omits  on  various  occasions  to  put  in  relief  the 
really  important  and  determining  points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  l^;J^* 
by  those  newly-married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  March  of 
sent  home  to  winter,  and  who  now  came  back  with  frJST"^*' 
reinforcements  to  the  number  of  3000  infantry  and  ^JotS" 
300  cavalry,  together  with  200  Thessalian  cavalry,  ^'J^J^ . 
and  150  Eleians\     As  soon  as  his  troops  had  been  Kappa. 
sufficiently  rested,  he  marched  (probably  about  the 
latter  half  of  May)  towards  Paphlagonia  and  Kap- 
padokia.     At  Ankyra  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Paphlagoniaus,  who  submitted  themselves 
to  his  discretion,  only  entreating  that  he  would  not 
conduct  his  army  into  their  country.     Accepting 
these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  government 
of  Kallas,  his  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrygia.   Ad- 
vancing farther,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Kappa- 
dokia,  even  to  a  considerable  extent  beyond  the 
Halys,  leaving  therein  Sabiktas  as  satrap^. 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexan-  ■•^*  ^^^* 

^  Arrian,  i.  29,  6. 

'  Anrian,  ii.  4,  2 ;  Curtius,  iii.  1,  22;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18. 
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He  arrives  jer  marched  southward  towards  Mount  Taurus, 
of  Mount  He  reached  a  post  called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  at  the 
difficuitiTs  northern  foot  of  that  mountain,  near  the  pass 
of  the  pass.  Taurf-pylse,  or  Kilikian  Gates,  which  forms  the 
regular  communication,  between  Kappadokia  on 
the  north  side,  and  Kilikia  on  the  south,  of  this 
great  chain.  The  long  road  ascending  and  de- 
scending was  generally  narrow,  winding,  and  rug- 
ged, sometimes  between  two  steep  and  high  banks  ; 
and  it  included,  near  its  southern  termination,  one 
spot  particularly  obstructed  and  difBcult.  From 
ancient  times,  down  to  the  present,  the  main  road 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia  and  Syria  has  run 
through  this  pass.  During  the  Roman  empire,  it 
must  doubtless  have  received  many  improvements, 
so  as  to  render  the  trafBc  comparatively  easier. 
Yet  the  description  given  of  it  by  modern  travel- 
lers represents  it  to  be  as  difBcult  as  any  road  ever 
traversed  by  an  army*.  Seventy  years  before  Alex- 
ander, it  had  been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in  his  march  up  to  attack 
his  brother  Artaxerxes ;  and  Xenophon*,  who  then 
went  through  it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable for  an  army,  if  opposed  by  any  occupying 

^  Respecting  this  pass,  see  Vol.  IX.  Ch.lxix.  p.27of  the  present  History. 
There  are  now  two  passes  over  Taurus,  from  Erekli  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain — one  the  easternmost,  descending  upon  Adana  in 
Kilikia — ^the  other,  the  westernmost,  upon  Tarsus.  In  the  war  (1832) 
between  the  Turks  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  commander  left 
the  westernmost  pass  undefended,  so  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  passed  from 
Tarsus  along  it  without  opposition.  The  Turkish  troops  occupied  the 
easternmost  pass,  but  defended  themselves  badly,  so  that  the  passage 
was  forced  by  the  Egyptians  (Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Mehemed  Ali, 
par  Cadalvene  et  Barrault,  p.  243). 

Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the  easternmost  of  the  two  passes. 

^  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2,  21 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  20. 
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force.  So  thoroughly  persuaded  was  Cyrus  him- 
self of  this  fact,  that  he  had  prepared  a  fleet,  in 
case  he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by 
sea  in  Kilikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders ;  and 
great  indeed  was  his  astonishment,  to  discover  that 
the  habitual  recklessness  of  Persian  management 
had  left  the  defile  unguarded.  The  narrowest  part, 
while  hardly  sufBcient  to  contain  four  armed  men 
abreast,  was  shut  in  by  precipitous  rock  on  each 
8ide\  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  spot  in  which 
the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon  might  have  been 
made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he  was  by 
sea,  the  resource  employed  by  the  younger  Cyrus 
was  not  open. 

Yet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  bc-  s33. 
Tarsus  in  Kilikia,  having  received  seemingly  from  ^^mZ!^^ 
his  master  no  instructions,  or  worse  than  none,  the  Persian 

'  '    satrap. 

acted  as  if  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  enter-  Alexander 
prising  enemy  north  of  Mount  Taurus.     On  the  Sf^t 
first  approach  of  Alexander,  the  few  Persian  sol-  wftwuie 
diers  occupying  the  pass  fled  without  striking  a  Itlunw". 
blow,  being  seemingly  unprepared  for  any  enemy  ^^^l"^^ 
more  formidable  than  mountain-robbers.     Alexan- 
der thus  became  master  of  this  almost  insuperable 
barrier  without  the  loss  of  a  man^.     On  the  en- 
suing day  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  it  into 
Kilikia,  and   arriving  in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus, 
found  the  town  already  evacuated  by  Arsames^. 

>  Curtins^  iii.  4,  11. 

'  Cuitiufl,  iii.  4, 11.  '^  Contemplatus  locorum  aitum  (Alexuider),  non 
alias  dicitur  magis  admiratus  esse  felicitatem  suam/'  &c. 

See  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  47^  where  Agathokles  (son  of  Lysimachus) 
holds  the  line  of  Taurus  against  Demetrius  Pohorkltes. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  4, 3-8 ;  Curtius,  iii.  4.  Curtius  ascribes  to  Arsames  the 
intention  of  executing  what  had  been  recommended  by  Memnon  before 
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B.C.333.  At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt;  much 

Dangerous  louger  than  he  intended.  Either  from  excessive 
illness  of     fatigue — or  from  bathing  while  hot  in  the  chilly 

Alexander.  ^,  .  tx,  «  .1.* 

Hisoonfi.  water  of  the  nver  Kydnus — ^he  was  seized  with  a 
phydcbn  ^  violent  fever,  which  presently  increased  to  so  dan- 
wil^'^rai  gerous  a  pitch  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Amidst 
^^"^  the  grief  and  alarm  with  which  this  misfortune  filled 

the  army,  none  of  the  physicians  would  venture  to 
administer  remedies,  from  fear  of  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  threatened  to  be  a  fatal  result'. 
One  alone  among  them,  an  Akarnanian  named 
Philippus,  long  known  and  trusted  by  Alexander, 
engaged  to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draught. 
Alexander  directed  him  to  prepare  it ;  but  before 
the  time  for  taking  it  arrived,  he  received  a  con- 
fidential letter  from  Parmenio,  entreating  him  to 
beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius 
to  poison  him.  After  reading  the  letter,  he  put 
it  under  his  pillow.  Presently  came  Philippus  with 
the  medicine,  which  Alexander  accepted  and  swal- 
lowed without  remark,  at  the  same  time  giving 
Philippus  the  letter  to  read,  and  watching  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  The  look,  words,  and 
gestures  of  the  physician  were  such  as  completely 
to  reassure  him.  Philippus,  indignantly  repudiating 
the  calumny,  repeated  his  full  confidence  in  the 
medicine,  and  pledged  himself  to  abide  the  result. 
At  first  it  operated  so  violently  as  to  make  Alex- 

the  battle  of  the  Granikus — to  desolate  the  country  in  order  to  check 
Alexander's  advance.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  proceeding.    Arrian's  account  seems  more  reasonable. 

'  When  Hephsestion  died  of  fever  at  Ekbatana,  nine  years  afterwards, 
Alexander  caused  the  physician  who  had  attended  him  to  be  crucified 
(Plutarch,  Alexand.  72;  Arrian,  vii.  14). 
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ander  seemingly  worse,  and  even  to  bring  him  to 
death's  door ;  but  after  a  certain  interval,  its  healing 
effects  became  manifest.  The  fever  was  subdued, 
and  Alexander  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  to 
the  delight  of  the  whole  army  ^  A  reasonable  time 
sufficed,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  and 
vigour. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  opentioM 
forward  Parmenio,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  Thes-  wder  ii 
salians,  and  Thracians,  in  his  army,  for  the  purpose  ^^^^^ 
of  clearing  the  forward  route  and  of  securing  the  pass 
called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria*.  This  narrow 
road,  bounded  by  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the 
east  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  had  been  once  barred 
by  a  double  cross-wall  with  gates  for  passage,  marking 
the  original  boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  The 
Gates,  about  six  days'  march  beyond  Tarsus^,  were 
found  guarded,  but  the  guard  fled  with  little  resist- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  Alexander  himself,  con- 
ducting the  Macedonian  troops  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Tarsus,  employed  some  time  in 
mastering  and  regulating  the  towns  of  Anchialus 
and  Soli,  as  well  as  the  Kilikian  mountaineers. 
Then,  returning  to  Tarsus,  and  recommencing  his 

*  This  interesting  anecdote  is  recounted^  with  more  or  less  of  rhetoric 
and  amplification,  in  aU  the  historians — Arrian,  ii.  4 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  31 ; 
Plutarch,  Alezand.  19 ;  Curtius,  iii.  5 ;  Justin,  xi.  8. 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  difference  produced  in  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander, by  superhuman  successes  continued  for  four  years — to  contrast 
the  generous  confidence  which  he  here  displayed  towurds  Philippus,  with 
his  cruel  prejudgement  and  torture  of  Phildtas  four  years  afterwards. 

>  Arrian,  ii.  5,  1 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  32 ;  Curtius,  iii.  7>  6. 

'  Cyrus  the  younger  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  Issus, 
and  one  day  more  from  Issus  to  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria. — Xenoph. 
Anab,  i.  4,  1 ;  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Ixix.  p.  36  of  this  History. 
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forward  march,  he  advanced  with  the  infaotry  and 
with  his  chosen  squadron  of  cavahry,  first  to  Ma- 
garsus  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus,  next 
to  Mallus ;  the  general  body  of  cavalry,  under  Phi- 
16tas,  being  sent  by  a  more  direct  route  across  the 
Aleian  plain.  Mallus,  sacred  to  the  prophet  Am- 
philochus  as  patron-hero,  was  said  to  be  a  colony 
from  Argos ;  on  both  these  grounds  Alexander  was 
disposed  to  treat  it  with  peculiar  respect.  He 
ofiered  solemn  sacrifice  to  Amphilochus,  exempted 
Mallus  from  tribute,  and  appeased  some  trouble- 
some discord  among  the  citizens  ^ 

It  was  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct 
March  of     communicatiou  respecting  Darius  and  the  main  Per- 
out  o^       sian  army ;  which  was  said  to  be  encamped  at  Sochi 
throu'^       ^^  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Amanus, 
Myriin-      about  two  days*  march  from  the  mountain  pass  now 
drus.         called  Beylan.     That  pass,  traversing  the  Amanian 
range,  forms  the  continuance  of  the  main  road  from 
Asia  Minor  into  Syria,  after  having  passed  first  over 
Taurus,  and   next   through   the   difBcult  point  of 
ground  above  specified  (called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria),  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea. 
Assembling  his  principal  ofBcers,  Alexander  com- 
municated to  them  the  position  of  Darius,  now 
encamped  in    a   spacious  plain  with   prodigious 
superiority    of    numbers,    especially    of   cavalry. 
Though  the  locaUty  was  thus  rather  favourable  to 
the  enemy,  yet  the  Macedonians,  full  of  hopes  and 
courage,  called  upon  Alexander  to  lead  them  forth- 
with against  him.      Accordingly  Alexander,  well- 
pleased  with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward  march 

*  Arrian,  ii.  5,  11. 
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on  the  following  morning.  He  passed  through 
Issus^  where  he  left  some  sick  and  wounded  under 
a  moderate  guard — then  through  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria.  At  the  second  day's  march  from 
those  Gates,  he  reached  the  seaport  Myriandrus,  the 
first  town  of  Syria  or  Phenicia\ 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day 
by  a  dreadful  storm,  he  received  intelligence  which 
altogether  changed  his  plans.  The  Persian  army 
had  been  marched  away  from  Sochi,  and  was  now 
in  Kilikia,  following  in  his  rear.  It  had  already  got 
possession  of  Issus. 

Darius  had  marched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  March  of 
and  miscellaneous  host,  stated  at  600,000  men.  from^he 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  harem,  his  children,  his  lE^ewtcrn 
personal  attendants  of  every  description,  accom-  ^^^^^ 
panied  him,  to  witness  what  was  anticipated  as  a  Amanus. 

.  .  .  .  ImmeDse 

certam  tnumph.     All  the  apparatus  of  ostentation  numbers  of 

and  luxury  was  provided  in  abundance,  for  the  king  gj^at'"^' 

and  for  his  Persian  grandees.      The  baggage  was  os'tfntotion 

enormous:  of  gold  and  silver  alone,  we  are  told  1"**'  ***« 

^  '  treasure 

that  there  was  enough  to  furnish  load  for  600  mules  <^»d  bag- 
and  300  camels^.   A  temporary  bridge  being  thrown  to  Da. 
over  the  Euphrates,  five  days  were  required  to  enable  ""*^"*' 
the  whole  army  to  cross®.   Much  of  the  treasure  and 
baggage,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  follow  the 
army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanus,  but  was  sent 
under  a  guard  to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  b.c.  333. 
was  eager  to  bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.  It  was 
not  sufBcient  for  him  simply  to  keep  back  an  enemy, 

1  Arrian,  ii.  6.  «  Curtius,  iii.  3,  24. 

'  Curtius,  iii.  7,  1. 
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Position  of  whoni,  when  once  in  presence,  he  calculated  on 

th^^r  crushing  altogether.    Accordingly,  he  had  given  no 

2^^"^  *^  orders  (as  we  have  just  seen)  to  defend  the  line  of 

H^thl^i  **^®  Taurus ;  he  had  admitted  Alexander  unopposed 

open  the  into  KiUkia,  and  he  intended  to  let  him  enter  in  like 

mountun  ■  •      i  •    •  /• 

paaMt,  to     manner  through  the  remammg  strong  passes — ^nrst, 

ude/rame  the  Gatcs  of  KiUkia  and  Syria,  between  Mount 

u?fi|hta    Amanus  and  the  sea — next,  the  pass,  now  called 

^e*f       Beylan,  across  Amanus  itself.     He  both  expected 

and  wished  that  bis  enemy  should  come  into  the 

plain  to  fight,  there  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 

countless  horsemen  of  Persia. 

Impatience       But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized. 

at  thedday  The  movcmcuts  of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and 

wto  hi      unremitting,  seemed  suspended.    We  have  already 

Kiiikia.  He  noticcd  the  dangerous  fever  which  threatened  his 


Mount  life^  occasioning  not  only  a  long  halt,  but  much 
attack  uneasiness  among  the  Macedonian  army.  All  was 
inu^d^  doubtless  reported  to  the  Persians,  with  abun- 
KmuL  ^^^^  exaggerations ;  and  when  Alexander,  imme- 
diately after  recovery,  instead  of  marching  forward 
towards  them,  turned  away  from  them  to  subdue 
the  western  portion  of  Kiiikia,  this  again  was  con- 
strued by  Darius  as  an  evidence  of  hesitation  and 
fear.  It  is  even  asserted  that  Parmenio  wished  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  Persians  in  Kiiikia,  and  that 
Alexander  at  first  consented  to  do  so\  At  any  rate, 
Darius,  after  a  certain  interval,  contracted  the  per- 
suasion, and  was  assured  by  his  Asiatic  councillors 
and  courtiers,  that  the  Macedonians,  though  auda- 
cious and  triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now 
hung  back  intimidated  by  the  approaching  majesty 

*  Curtius,  iii.  7,  8. 
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and  full  muster  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  would 
not  stand  to  resist  his  attack .  Under  this  impression 
Darius  resolved  upon  an  advance  into  Kilikia  with 
all  his  army.  Thym6des  indeed,  and  other  intelligent 
Grecian  advisers — together  with  the  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas — deprecated  his  new  resolution,  en- 
treating him  to  persevere  in  his  original  purpose* 
They  pledged  themselves  that  Alexander  would  come 
forth  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that  too, 
speedily.  They  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting 
in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia,  where  his  numbers, 
and  especially  his  vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless. 
Their  advice,  however,  was  not  only  disregarded  by 
Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Persian  councillors  as 
traitorou8\  Even  some  of  the  Greeks  in  the  camp 
shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  letters  to  Athens, 
the  blind  confidence  of  the  monarch.  The  order  was 
forthwith  given  for  the  whole  army  to  quit  the  plains 
of  Syria  and  march  across  Mount  Amanus  into 
Kilikia^.  To  cross,  by  any  pass,  over  such  a  range 
as  that  of  Mount  Amanus,  with  a  numerous  army, 
heavy  baggage,  and  ostentatious  train  (including  all 
the  suite  necessary  for  the  regal  family),  must  have 
been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  time ;  and  the 
only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  both  of 

'  From  Achines  (cont.  Ktenphont.  p.  552)  it  seems  that  Demo- 
sthenes, and  the  anti-Macedonian  statesmen  at  Athens,  received  letters 
at  this  moment  written  in  high  spirits,  intimating  that  Alexander  was 
" caoght  and  pinned  up"  in  Kilikia.  Demosthenes  (if  we  may  heheve 
^Uchines)  went  about  showing  these  letters,  and  boasting  of  the  good 
news  which  was  at  hand.  Joaephus  (Ant.  Jud.  zi.  8,  3)  also  reports 
the  confident  anticipations  of  Persian  success,  entertained  by  Sanballat 
at  Samaria,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Asiatics  around. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  6;  Curtius,  iii.  8,2;  Diodor.  xvii.  32. 
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them,  narrow  and  easily  defensible^  Darius  followed 
the  northernmost  of  the  two,  which  brought  him 
into  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians 
were  marching  southward  to  cross  Mount  Amanus 
by  the  southern  pass,  and  attack  Darius  in  the 
plain — Darius  was  coming  over  into  Kilikia  by  the 
northern  pass  to  drive  them  before  him  back  into 
Macedonia^.  Reaching  Issus,  seemingly  about  two 
days  after  they  had  left  it,  he  became  master  of 
their  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  With 
odious  brutality,  his  grandees  impelled  him  to  in- 
flict upon  these  poor  men  either  death  or  amputa- 
tion of  hands  and  arms^.  He  then  marched  for- 
ward— along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  which  had  already  been  followed  by  Alexander 
—and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform 
Alexander,  whom  they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.  So 
astonished  was  he,  that  he  refused  to  believe  the 

'  Cicero^  Epist.  ad  Famil.  zy.  4.  See  the  inBtractiye  coxnmentazy  of 
Miitzell  ad  Curtiuin,  iii.  8.  p.  103^  104.  I  have  ^ven  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  Volume,  a  Plan  of  the  ground  near  Issus,  together  with  some 
explanatory  comments. 

'  Plutarch  (Alexand.  20)  states  this  general  fact  correctly ;  hut  he  is 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  two  armies  missed  one  another  in  the 
night,  &c. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  7>  2 ;  Curtius,  iii.  8, 14.  I  have  mentioned,  a  few  pages 
hack,  that  ahout  a  fortnight  hefore,  Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  for- 
ward from  Tarsus  to  secure  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  while  he 
himself  marched  backward  to  Soli  and  Anchialus.  He  and  Parmenio 
must  have  been  separated  at  this  time  by  a  distance,  not  less  than  eight 
days  of  ordinary  march.  If  during  this  interval,  Darius  had  arrived  at 
Issus,  he  would  have  been  just  between  them,  and  would  have  cut  them 
off  one  from  the  other.  It  was  Alexander's  good  luck  that  so  grave  an 
embarrassment  did  not  occur. 
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news^  until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  some  officers 
whom  he  sent  northward  along  the  coast  of  the 
Galf  in  a  small  galley,  and  to  whom  the  vast  Persian 
multitude  on  the  shore  was  distinctly  visible.  Then, 
assembling  the  chief  officers,  he  communicated  to 
them  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  expatiating 
on  the  favourable  auspices  under  which  a  battle 
would  now  take  place  \  His  address  was  hailed 
with  acclamation  by  his  hearers,  who  demanded 
only  to  be  led  against  the  enemy*. 

His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  have  pouUoq  or 
been  about  eighteen  miles^.   By  an  evening  march,  donian^^' 
after  supper,  he  reached  at  midnight  the  narrow  ofThe  hw 
defile  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea)  called  **»"*'"*• 
the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  through  which  he 
had  marched  two  days  before.     Again  master  of 
that  important  position,  he  rested  there  the  last 
portion  of  the  night,  and  advanced  forward  at  day- 
break northward  towards  Darius.      At  first  the 
breadth  of  practicable  road  was  so  confined,   as 
to  admit  only  a  narrow  column  of  march,  with 
the  cavalry  following  the  infantry;   presently  it 
widened,  enabling  Alexander  to  enlarge  his  front 
by  bringing  up  successively  the  divisions  of  the 
phalanx.     On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pi- 
narus  (which  flowed  across  the  pass),  he  adopted 
his  order  of  battle.    On  the  extreme  right  he  placed 

1  Arrian,  ii.  7»  8. 

'  Arrian^  ii.  7 ;  Curtius^  iii.  10 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  33. 

>  Rallistbenes  called  the  distance  100  stadia  (ap.  Polyb.  zii.  19). 
This  seems  Ukely  to  be  under  the  tmth. 

Polybius  criticises  severely  the  description  given  by  Kallisthenes  of 
the  march  of  Alexander.  Not  having  before  us  the  words  of  Kalli> 
sthenes  himself,  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  goodness 
of  the  criticism ;  which  in  some  points  is  certainly  overstrained. 
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the  hypaspists,  or  light  division  of  hoplites ;  next 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left),  five  Taxeis  or  divi- 
sions of  the  phalanx,  under  Kcenus,  Perdikkas, 
Meleager,  Ptolemy,  and  Amyntas.  Of  these  three 
last  or  left  divisions,  Kraterus  had  the  general  com* 
mand ;  himself  subject  to  the  orders  of  Parmenio, 
who  commanded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army. 
The  breadth  of  plain  between  the  mountains  on  the 
right,  and  the  sea  on  the  left,  is  said  to  have  been 
not  more  than  fourteen  stadia,  or  somewhat  more 
than  one  English  mile  and  a  half  \  From  fear  of 
being  outflanked  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Persians,  he  gave  strict  orders  to  Parmenio  to  keep 
close  to  the  sea.  His  Macedonian  cavalry,  the 
Companions,  together  with  the  Thessalians,  were 
placed  on  his  right  flank ;  as  were  also  the  Agrianes, 
and  the  principal  portion  of  the  light  infantry.  The 
Peloponnesian  and  allied  cavalry,  with  theThracian 
and  Kretan  light  infantry,  were  sent  on  the  left  flank 
to  Parmenio*. 

Darius,  informed  that  Alexander  was  approach- 
ing,  resolved  to  fight  where  he  was  encamped,  be- 
hind the  river  Pinarus.  He,  however,  threw  across 
the  river  a  force  of  30,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  in- 
fantry, to  ensure  the  undisturbed  formation  of  his 
main  force  behind  the  river^.  He  composed  his 
phalanx  or  main  line  of  battle,  of  90,000  hoplites  ; 
30,000  Greek  hoplites  in  the  centre,  and  30,000 


'  KallwtlieneB  ap,  Polybinm,  xii.  17.  *  Arrian,  ii.  8, 4-13. 

'  Compare  KaUisthenes  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  17 ;  and  Arrian,  ii.  8, 8.  Con- 
sidering how  narrow  the  space  was,  such  numerous  bodies  as  these 
.30,000  horse  and  20,000  foot  must  have  found  little  facility  in  moving. 
Kallisthenes  did  not  notice  them,  as  f&r  as  we  can  collect  from 
Polybius. 
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Asiatics  armed  as  hoplites  (called  Kaitlakes),  on  each 
side  of  these  Greeks.  These  men — not  distributed 
into  separate  divisions,  but  grouped  in  one  body  or 
multitude^ — filled  the  breadth  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  On  the  mountains  to  his  left, 
he  placed  a  body  of  20,000  men,  intended  to  act 
against  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Alexander.  But 
for  the  great  numerical  mass  of  his  vast  host,  he 
could  find  no  room  to  act ;  accordingly  they  re- 
mained useless  in  the  rear  of  his  Greek  and  Asiatic 
hoplites ;  yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of  reserve, 
or  kept  disposable  for  assisting  in  case  of  need. 
When  his  line  was  thoroughly  formed,  he  recalled 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Pinarus  the  30,000  cavalry 
and  20,000  infantry  which  he  had  sent  across  as  a 
protecting  force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry  were  sent 
to  his  extreme  left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground 

^  Anian^  ii.  8,  9.  Toavvrovs  y^  itr\  ^dXayyos  dwXtjs  ^dcxcro  t6 
X^pui»9  Ufa  Mxra-om-Q, 

The  depth  of  this  single  phalanx  is  not  given,  nor  do  we  know  the 
exact  width  of  the  ground  which  it  occupied.  Assuming  a  depth  of 
sixteen,  and  one  pace  in  hreadth  to  each  soldier,  4000  men  would  stand 
in  the  hreadth  of  a  stadium  of  250  paces ;  and  therefore  80,000  men  in 
a  hreadth  of  twenty  stadia  (see  the  calculation  of  Riistow  and  Kochly 
(p.  280)  ahoutthe  Macedonian  line).  Assuming  a  depth  of  twenty-six, 
6600  men  would  stand  in  the  hreadth  of  the  stadium,  and  therefore 
90,000  in  a  total  hreadth  of  14  stadia,  which  is  that  given  by  Kalli- 
sthenes.  But  there  must  have  been  intervals  left,  greater  or  less,  we 
know  not  how  many;  the  covering  detachments,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  before  the  river  Pinarus,  must  have  found  some  means  of 
passing  through  to  the  rear,  when  recalled. 

Mr.  Kinneir  states  that  the  breadth  between  Mount  Amimus  and  the 
sea  varies  between  one  mile  and  a  half  (English)  and  three  miles.  The 
fourteen  stadia  of  Kallisthenes  are  equivalent  to  nearly  one  English 
mile  and  three-quarters. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem  times  have  Oriental  armies  ever 
been  trained,  by  native  officers,  to  regularity  of  march  or  airay — see 
Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  498  ;  Volney,  Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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was  found  unsuitable  for  them  to  act,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  cross  the  right  wing,  where  accord- 
ingly the  great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry  became 
assembled.  Darius  himself  in  his  diariot  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  behind  the  Grecian  hoplites. 
In  the  front  of  his  whole  line  ran  the  river  or  rivulet 
Pinarus ;  the  banks  of  which,  in  many  parts  natu- 
rally steep,  he  obstructed  in  some  places  by  em- 
bankments\ 
?*!?  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the 
Persian  covering  detachment,  was  enabled  to  per- 
ceive the  final  dispositions  of  Darius,  he  made  some 
alteration  in  his  own,  transferring  his  Thessalian 
cavalry  by  a  rear  movement  from  his  right  to  his 
left  wing,  and  bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry 
or  sarissophori,  as  well  as  the  light  infantry,  Paeo- 
nians,  and  archers,  to  the  front  of  his  right  The 
Agrianians,  together  with  some  cavalry  and  another 
body  of  archers,  were  detached  from  the  general 
line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000 
Persians  posted  on  the  hill  to  outflank  him.  As 
these  20,000  men  came  near  enough  to  threaten  his 
flank,  Alexander  directed  the  Agrianians  to  attack 
them,  and  to  drive  them  farther  away  on  the  hills. 
They  manifested  so  little  firmness,  and  gave  way  so 
easily,  that  he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious  aggress- 
ive movement  from  them.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve  against  them 

'  Arrian^  ii.  10,  2.  Kallisthenes  appean  to  haTe  reckoned  the  mer- 
oenariea  oompoaing  the  Peraian  phalanx  at  30,000 — and  the  cavalry  at 
dO^OOO,  He  doea  not  aeem  to  have  taken  account  of  the  Kardakes. 
Yet  Polybina  in  hia  eriticiam  triea  to  make  out  that  there  waa  not  room 
for  an  array  of  even  60,000;  while  Arrian  enumeratea  90,000  hoplites, 
not  including  cavalry  (Polyb.  xii.  18). 
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a  body  of  300  heavy  cavalry ;  while  he  placed  the 
Agrianians  and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main 
line,  in  order  to  make  his  front  equal  to  that  of  his 
enemies  \ 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  giving  the 
troops  a  certain  halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  anxious  to  maintain  his  own 
front  even,  and  anticipating  that  the  enemy  might 
cross  the  Knarus  to  meet  him.     But  as  they  did 
not  move,  he  continued  his  advance,  preserving  the 
uniformity  of  the  front,  until  he  arrived  within 
bowshot,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
hypaspists^  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the 
right,  accelerated  his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a 
quick  step,  and  fell  upon  the  Kardakes  or  Asiatic 
hoplites  on  the  Persian  left.     Unprepared  for  the 
suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this  attack,  these  . 
Kardakes  scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  gave  way 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  fled, 
vigorously  pressed  by  the  Macedonian  right.    Da- 
rius, who  was  in  his  chariot  in  the  centre,  perceived 
that  this  untoward  desertion  exposed  his  person 
from  the  left  flank.    Seized  with  panic,  he  caused 
his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  fled  with  all 
speed  among  the  foremost  fugitives'.    He  kept  to 

1  Anian,  ii.  9 ;  Kallisiheiies  ap.  Polyb.  zii.  17<  The  alackneM  of  this 
Persian  corps  on  the  flank,  and  the  ease  with  which  Alexander  drove 
them  back— a  material  peint  in  reference  to  the  battle — are  noticed  also 
hy  Cnrtins,  iii.  9,  IL 

'  Arrian,  ii.  II,  6.  tirBhtg  »s  ttxttf  «irc  rov  Spfiaroff  (rinf  roU  irp^ou 
cS^cvyc,  &c. 

This  simple  statement  of  Anian  is  far  more  credible  than  the  highly 
wrought  detailB  given  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  34)  and  Curtius  (iii.  11,  9) 
about  a  direct  charge  of  Alexander  upon  the  chariot  of  Darius,  and  a 
murderous  combat  immediately  round  that  chariot,  in  which  the  horses 
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his  chariot  as  long  as  the  ground  permitted,  but 
quitted  it  on  reaching  some  rugged  ravines,  and 
mounted  on  horseback  to  make  sure  of  escape ;  in 
such  terror,  that  he  cast  away  his  bow,  his  shield, 
and  his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
given  a  single  order,  nor  to  have  made  the  smallest 
effort  to  repair  a  first  misfortune.  The  flight  of  the 
king  was  the  signal  for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee 
also ;  so  that  the  vast  host  in  the  rear  were  quickly  to 
be  seen  trampling  one  another  down,  in  their  efforts 
to  get  through  the  difficult  ground  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy.  Darius  was  himself  not  merely  the 
centre  of  union  for  all  the  miscellaneous  contingents 
composing  the  army,  but  also  the  sole  Commander  ; 
so  that  after  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left  to  give 
any  general  order. 

became  wounded  and  unmanageable,  so  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  over- 
turning it.  Chares  even  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Alexander  had 
come  into  personal  conflict  with  Darius,  from  whom  be  bad  received 
bis  wound  in  the  thigh  (Plutarch,  Alex.  20).  Plutarch  had  seen  the 
letter  addressed  by  Alexander  to  Antipater,  simply  intimating  that  he 
had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so  many  others,  Diodorus  and  Curtaus 
have  copied  the  same  authority. 

Kallisthenes  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  22)  stated  that  Alexander  had  laid  his 
plan  of  attack  with  a  view  to  bear  upon  the  person  of  Darius,  which  is 
not  improbable  (compare  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 22),  and  was  in  fact  real- 
ized, since  the  first  successful  charge  of  the  Macedonians  came  so  near 
to  Darius  as  to  alarm  him  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person.  To  the 
question  put  by  Polybius— How  did  Alexander  know  in  what  part  of 
tiie  army  Darius  was? — we  may  reply,  that  the  chariot  and  person  of 
Darius. would  doubtless  be  conspicuous  :  mereover,  the  Persian  kings 
were  habitually  in  the  centre — and  Cyrus  the  younger,  at  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa,  directed  the  attack  to  be  made  exactly  against  the  person  of 
his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Artaxerxes  assumed  to  himself  the 
honour  of  having  slain  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  to  death  those 
who  had  really  done  the  deed,  because  they  boasted  of  it  (Plutarch, 
Artax.  16). 
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This  great  battle— ^we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  AUrm  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  a  great  battle — was  thus  i^ht  of  ** 
lost, — through  the  giving  way  of  the  Asiatic  hoplites  ^ek!x7( 
on  the  Persian  left,  and  the  immediate  flight  of  Da-  ^j*®  ^®'" 
rius, — within  a  few  minutes  after  its  commencement. 
But  the  centre  and  right  of  the  Persians,  not  yet 
apprised  of  these  misfortunes,  behaved  with  gal- 
lantry. When  Alexander  made  his  rapid  dash  for- 
ward with  the  right,  under  his  own  immediate  com«* 
mand,  the  phalanx  in  his  left  centre  (which  was 
under  Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not  receive 
the  same  accelerating  order,  or  found  itself  both 
retarded  and  disordered  by  greater  steepness  in  the 
banks  of  the  Pinarus.  Here  it  was  charged  by  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian 
service.  The  combat  which  took  place  was  obsti- 
nate, and  the  Macedonian  loss  not  inconsiderable ; 
the  general  of  division,  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleukus, 
with  120  of  the  front  rank  men  or  choice  pha- 
langites, being  slain.  But  presently  Alexander, 
having  completed  the  rout  on  the  enemies'  left, 
brought  back  his  victorious  troops  from  the  pur- 
suit, attacked  the  Grecian  .mercenaries  in  flank, 
and  gave  decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies. 
These  Grecian  mercenaries  were  beaten  and  forced 
to  retire.  On  finding  that  Darius  himself  had  fled, 
they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well  as  they  could, 
yet  seemingly  in  good  order.  There  is  even  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  part  of  them  forced  their  way  up 
the  mountains  or  through  the  Macedonian  line,  and 
made  their  escape  southward  ^ 

^  This  is  the  supposition  of  Mr.  WiUiams,  and  it  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable, though  Mr.  Ainsworth  calls  it  in  question,  in  consequence  of  the 
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Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  right,  towards  the  sea, 

the  heavy-anned  Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much 

bravery.    They  were  bold  enough  to  cross  the  Pi- 

narus^  and  vigorously  to  charge  the  Thessalians; 

with  whom  they  maintained  a  close  contest,  until 

the  news  spread  that  Darius  had  disappeared,  and 

that  the  left  of  the  army  was  routed.    They  then 

turned  their  backs  and  fled,   sustaining  terrible 

damage  from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat.    Of 

the  Kardakes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Grecian 

hoplites  in  the  Persian  line,  we  hear  nothing,  nor 

of  the  Macedonian  infantry  opposed  to  them.     Per* 

haps  these  Kardakes  came  little  into  action,  since 

the  cavalry  on  their  part  of  the  field  were  so  severely 

engaged.    At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the  general 

flight  of  the  Persians,  as  soon  as  Darius  was  known 

to  have  left  the  field^. 

vigorouB         The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alex- 

smictiVe      ander  began  a  vigorous  pursuit.     The  destruction 

Alexander    and  slaughtcr  of  the  fugitives   were  prodigious. 

--capture    Amidst  so  Small  a  breadth  of  practicable  ground, 

mother  and  narrowcd  sometimes  into  a  defile  and  broken  by 

wife  of  ^ 

Darius.       frequent  watercourses,  theu-  vast  numbers  found 

difficulties  of  the  ground  southward  of  Myriandrus  towards  the  sea. 
[See  Mr.  Ainsworth's  Essay  on  the  Cilidan  and  Syrian  Gates,  Journal 
of  the  Geograph.  Society,  1838,  p.  194.]  These  Greeks,  heing  merely 
fugitives  with  arms  in  their  hands — ^with  neither  tavalry  nor  haggage — 
could  make  their  way  over  very  difficult  ground. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  II, 3 ;  Curtius,  in.  II,  13.  Kallisthenes  stated  the  same 
thing  as  Arrian — that  this  Persian  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Pinarus,  and 
charged  the  Thessalians  with  bravery.  Polybius  censures  him  for  it,  as 
if  he  had  affirmed  something  false  and  absurd  (xii.  18).  This  shows 
that  the  criticisms  of  Polybius  are  not  to  be  accepted  without  reserve. 
He  reasons  as  if  the  Macedonian  phalanx  coM  not  cross  the  Pinarus 
— converting  a  difficulty  into  an  impossibility  (xii.  22). 

3  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Curtius,  iii.  11. 
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no  room,  and  trod  one  another  down.  As  many 
perished  in  this  way  as  by  the  sword  of  the  con* 
querors ;  insomuch  that  Ptolemy  (afterwards  king 
of  Egypt,  the  companion  and  historian  of  Alexan- 
der) recounts  that  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came 
to  a  ravine  choked  up  with  dead  bodies,  of  which 
he  made  a  bridge  to  pass  over  it^  The  pursuit 
was  continued  as  long  as  the  light  of  a  Novem- 
ber day  allowed;  but  the  battle  had  not  begun 
till  a  late  hour.  The  camp  of  Darius  was  taken, 
together  with  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his 
infant  son,  and  two  daughters.  His  chariot,  his 
shield,  and  his  bow  also  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  a  sum  of  3000  talents  in  money 
was  found,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been 
sent  to  Damascus.  The  total  loss  of  the  Persians 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  horse  and 
100,000  foot;  among  the  slain  moreover  were  se- 
veral eminent  Persian  grandees, — ^Arsames,  Rheo- 
mithres,  and  Atizyes,  who  had  commanded  at  the 
Granikus — Sabakes,  satrap  of  Egypt.  Of  the 
Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and  150 
horse  were  killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  sword  ^ 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  conrtooui 
became  captives,  were  treated  by  Alexander's  order  ^^^^^^ 
with  the  utmost  consideration  and  respect.     When  p  ^^^^^ 
Alexander  returned  at  night  from  the  pursuit,  he  J^^^**' 
found  the  Persian  regal  tent  reserved  and  prepared 

>  Ainxa,  ii.  1I»  11 ;  KallUtheneB  ap.  Polyb.  zii.  20. 

'  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  36.  Ciutiiu  (iii.  11, 27)  says  that  the 
Macedoniaiia  lost  thirty-two  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  hone» 
killed ;  with  504  men  wounded  ;^ Justin  states,  130  foot,  and  150  horse 

(xi.  9). 
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of  the  Per- 
sian army 
—Darius 
recrosses 
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phrates^ 
escape  of 
some  Perso- 
G  redan 
merce- 
naries. 


for  him.  la  an  inner  compartment  of  it  he  heard 
the  tears  and  waitings  of  women.  He  was  informed 
that  the  mourners  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  who  had  learnt  that  the  bow  and  shield  of 
Darius  had  been  taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to 
their  grief  under  the  belief  that  Darius  himself  was 
killed.  Alexander  immediately  sent  Leonnatus  to 
assure  them  that  Darius  was  still  living,  and  to 
promise  further  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  pre- 
serve  the  regal  title  and  state — his  war  against 
Darius  being  undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of 
hatred,  but  as  a  fair  contest  for  the  empire  of  Asia^ 
Besides  this  anecdote,  which  depends  on  good  au- 
thority, many  others,  uncertified  or  untrue,  were 
recounted  about  his  kind  behaviour  to  these  prin- 
cesses; and  Alexander  himself,  shortly  after  the 
battle,  seems  to  have  heard  fictions  about  it,  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict  in  a  letter. 
It  is  certain  (from  the  extract  now  remaining  of 
this  letter)  that  he  never  saw,  nor  ever  entertained 
the  idea  of  seeing,  the  captive  wife  of  Darius,  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Asia ;  moreover 
he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her 
beauty*. 

How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the 
narrow  Umits  of  Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them 
quitted  that  country  by  the  same  pass  over  Mount 
A  man  us  as  that  by  which  they  had  entered  it — 
we  cannot  make  out.  It  is  probable  that  many,  and 

'  Arriaii«  ii.  12, 8 — from  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulns.  Compare  Diodor. 
xvii.  36;  Curtius,  iii.  ll,24j  iii.  12, 17. 

^  Plutarch,  Alex.  22.  /ya>  yap  (Alexander)  ovx  8ri  t«ipaKi»9  tuf  €vp€» 
Btiffv  TTjv  ^aptiov  yvvaiKa  fj  /Sc^ovXcvficMx  Idttv,  dXX'  ovd*  r&v  \€y6vr«»v 
ir€pi  Tfjs  (Vfiop<f}ias  avrrjs  Trpoa-dcdcy/ici/or  rov  \6yov. 
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Darius  himself  among  the  number^  made  their 
escape  across  the.  mountain  by  various  subordinate 
roads  and  by-paths;  which,  though  unfit  for  a 
regular  army  with  baggage,  would  be  found  a  wel- 
come resource  by  scattered  companies.  Darius 
managed  to  get  together  4000  of  the  fugitives,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and  there  re- 
crossed  the  Euphrates.  The  only  remnant  of  force, 
still  in  a  position  of  defence  after  the  battle,  con- 
sisted of  8000  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  under 
Amyntas  and  Thym6des.  These  men,  fighting  their 
way  out  of  Kilikia  (seemingly  towards  the  south,  by 
or  near  Myriandrus),  marched  to  Tripolis  on  the 
coast  of  Phenicia,  where  they  still  found  the  same 
vessels  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  brought 
from  the  armament  of  Lesbos.  Seizing  sufficient 
means  of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest  to  pre- 
vent pursuit,  they  immediately  crossed  over  to  Cy- 
prus, and  from  thence  to  Egypt^  With  this  single 
exception,  the  enormous  Persian  host  disappears 
with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear  of  no  attempt  to 
rally  or  re-form,  nor  of  any  fresh  Persian  force 
afoot  until  two  years  afterwards.  The  booty  ac- 
quired by  the  victors  was  immense,  not  merely  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  captives  for  the  slave- 
merchant.  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  Alexander 
offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  with 
three  altars  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  buried  the  dead,  consoled 

^  Arrian,  ii.  13, 2, 3 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  48.  Curtius  says  that  these  Greeks 
got  away  by  by-paths  across  the  mountains  (Amanus) — which  may  be 
true  (Curtius,  iii.  11,  19). 
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the  wounded^  and  rewarded  or  oomplimented  all 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  \ 
Prodigiou  No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more 
duced  b^  complete  in  itself,  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  con- 
on^^  sequences,  than  that  of  Issns.  Not  only  was  the 
Persian  force  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  the  efforts 
of  Darius  for  recovery  were  paralysed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  his  family.  Portions  of  the  dissipated  army 
of  Issus  may  be  traced,  re-appearing  in  different 
places  for  operations  of  detail,  but  we  shall  find  no 
farther  resistance  to  Alexander,  during  almost  two 
years,  except  from  the  brave  freemen  of  two  fortified 
cities.  Everywhere  an  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
admiration  and  terror  was  spread  abroad,  towards 
the  force,  skill,  or  good  fortune  of  Alexander,  by 
whichever  name  it  might  be  called — ^together  with 
contempt  for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army,  in 
spite  of  so  much  imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show; 
a  contempt,  not  new  to  intelligent  Greeks,  but  now 
communicated  even  to  vulgar  minds  by  the  recent 
unparalleled  catastrophe.  Both  as  general  and  as 
soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  excellence  of  Alex- 
ander stood  conspicuous,  not  less  than  the  signal 
deficiency  of  Darius.  The  fault  in  the  latter,  upon 
which  most  remark  is  usually  made,  was,  that  of 
fighting  the  battle,  not  in  an  open  plain,  but  in  a 
narrow  valley,  whereby  his  superiority  of  number 
was  rendered  unprofitable.     But  this  (as  1  have 

>  Anian,  ii.  12,  I  $  Curtiiu,  iii.  12, 27;  Diodor.  Tm.  40.  The  ''  Are 
Alexandria  in  nidicibus  Amani,"  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  FanuL 
XV.  4).  When  commanding  in  Kilikia,  he  encamped  there  with  his 
army  four  days. 
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already  observed)  was  only  one  among  many  mis- 
takes,  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious.  The 
result  would  have  been  the  same,  had  the  battle 
been  fought  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of  Mount 
Amanus.  Superior  numbers  are  of  little  avail  on 
any  ground,  unless  there  be  a  general  who  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  them ;  unless  they  be  distri« 
buted  into  separate  divisions  ready  to  combine  for 
offensive  action  on  many  points  at  once,  or  at  any 
rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  defence,  so 
that  a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the 
whole.  The  faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude 
was  altogether  blind  and  childish^ ;  nay,  that  faith, 
though  overweening  beforehand,  disappeared  at 
once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did  not  run  away, 
but  faced  him  boldly — ^as  was  seen  by  his  attitude 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be 
attacked  instead  of  executing  his  threat  of  treading 
do¥ni  the  handful  opposed  to  him^.  But  it  was  not 
merely  as  a  general,  that  Darius  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  loss  of  the  battle  certain. 
Had  his  dispositions  been  ever  so  skilful,  his  per- 
sonal cowardice,  in  quitting  the  field  and  thinking 
only  of  his  own  safety,  would  have  sufficed  to  nul- 
lify their  effect^.    Though  the  Persian  grandees  are 

>  See  thit  fidih  put  forward  in  the  speech  of  Xerxet — Herodot. 
vii.  48  :  compare  the  speech,  of  Achiemenes,  vii.  236. 

'  Arrian,  d.  10,  2.  xal  ravru  m  ^\o£  iytptro  (Darius)  rois  dfj^* 
*AXc{avdpoir  r$  yt^fiff  dtlhvX»fiivo£  (a  remarkable  expression  borrowed 
from  Thucydides,  iy.  34).  Compare  Arrian,  ii.  6,  7. 

*  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Cyrus  the  younger  waa 
asked  by  some  of  the  Grecian  officers,  whether  he  thought  that  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  (who  had  as  yet  made  no  resistance)  would  fight — 
"  To  be  sure  he  wiU  (was  the  reply) ;  if  he  is  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Parysatis,  and  my  brother,  I  shall  not  obtain  the  crown  without  fight- 
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generally  conspicuous  for  personal  courage,  yet 
we  shall  find  Darius  hereafter  again  exhibiting  the 
like  melancholy  timidity,  and  the  like  incompe- 
tence for  using  numbers  with  effect,  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  though  fought  in  a  spacious  plain  chosen 
by  himself. 
B.C.  333,      .    Happy  was  it  for  Memnon,  that  he  did  not  live 
Effe^        to  see  the  renunciation  of  his  schemes,  and  the  ruin 
^no™^***     consequent  upon  itl     The  fleet   in  the  i£gean, 
by  the        which  had  been  transferred  at  his  death  to  Pharna- 
isras.  And-  bazus,  though  Weakened  by  the  loss  of  those  mer- 
JIm*^^     cenaries  whom  Darius  had  recalled  to  Issus,  and 
i!5Srfied.      disheartened  by  a  serious  defeat  which  the  Persian 
Orontobates  had  received  from  the  Macedonians  in 
Karia\  was  nevertheless  not  inactive  in  trying  to 
organize    an    anti-Macedonian    manifestation    in 
Greece.     While  Pharnabazus  was  at  the  island  of 
Siphnos  with  his  100  triremes,  he  was  visited  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agis,  who  pressed  him  to 
embark  for  Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force  as  he 
could  spare,  to  second  a  movement  projected  by 
the  Spartans.     But  such  aggressive  plans  were  at 
once  crushed  by  the  terror-striking  news  of  the 
battle  of  Issus.   Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  as  the  result  of  this  news,  Pharnabazus 
immediately  sailed  thither  with  a  large  detachment. 
Agis,  obtaining  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  of 
thirty  talents  and  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  was 
obliged  to  renounce  his  projects  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  to  content  himself  with  directing  some  opera- 
tions in  Krete,  to  be  conducted  by  his  brother 

ing ! "    Personal  cowardice,  in  a  king  of  Persia  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
seemed  inconceivable  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  7»  9).  >  Arrian,ii.  5, 8. 
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Agesilaus ;  while  he  himself  remained  among  the 
islands,  and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian 
Autophradates  to  Halikarnassus^  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  afterwards  went  to  conduct  the 
operations  in  Krete,  and  that  he  had  considerable 
success  in  that  island,  bringing  several  Kretan  towns 
to  join  the  Persians*.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
victory  of  Issus  overawed  all  free  spirit  throughout 
Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee  to  Alexander  for  at 
least  a  temporary  quiescence.  The  philo-Macedo- 
nian  synod,  assembled  at  Corinth  during  the  period 
of  the  Isthmian  festival,  manifested  their  joy  by 
sending  to  him  an  embassy  of  congratulation  and 
a  wreath  of  gold^. 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  b.c.s33, 
marched   through    Koele-Syria  to  the  Phenician  cl"tawo< 
coast,  detaching  Parmenio  in  his  way  to  attack  Damatcus 
Damascus,  whither  Darius,  before  the  battle,  had  tLnwim, 
sent  most  part  of  his  treasure  with  many  con-  ^^tJ^ 
fidential  officers,  Persian  women  of  rank,  and  en-  •'*"  ^"^ 
voys.    Though  the  place  might  have  held  out  a 
considerable  siege,  it  was  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance by  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  go- 
vemor;   who  made  a  feint  of  trying  to  convey 
away  the  treasure,  but  took  care  that  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy\    There  was  captured 


trea- 
and 
prifooere. 


'  Arrian,  ii.  13,  4-8.  "  Diodor.  xvii.  48. 

•  •  Diodor.  xvu.48 ;  Curtius,  iv.  6,  11.  Curtius  seems  to  mention  this 
Tote  later,  but  it  must  evidently  have  been  passed  at  the  first  Isthmian 
festival  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  11, 13;  Curtius,  iii.  13.  The  words  of  Arrian  (ii.  16, 1) — 
Sniaet  icoiilacarra  is  Aafuurfc^i^-— confirm  the  statement  of  Curtius,  that 
this  treasure  was  captured  by  Parmenio,  not  in  the  town,  but  in  the 
hands  of  fugitives  who  were  conveying  it  away  from  the  town. 
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a  large  treasure — with  a  prodigious  number  and 
variety  of  attendants  and  ministers  of  luxury,  be- 
longing to  the  court  and  the  grandees  ^  Moreover 
the  prisoners  made  were  so  numerous,  that  most  of 
the  great  Persian  families  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
some  relative,  male  or  female.  There  were  among 
them  the  widow  and  daughters  of  king  Ochus,  the 
predecessor  of  Darius — the  daughter  of  Darius's 
brother  Oxathres — the  wives  of  Artabazus,  and 
of  Phamabazus — ^the  three  daughters  of  Mentor, 
and  BarsinS,  widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with 
her  child,  sent  up  by  Memnon  to  serve  as  an  host- 
age for  his  fidelity.  There  were  also  several  eminent 
Grecian  exiles,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian  and  Athe« 
nian,  who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and  whom  he  had 
thought  fit  to  send  to  Damascus,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the  army  at  Issus.  The 
Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once  released 
by  Alexander;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the 
time  put  under  arrest,  but  not  detained  long.  Among 
the  Athenian  exiles  was  a  person  of  noble  name  and 
parentage — Iphikrates,  son  of  the  great  Athenian 
officer  of  that  name^.  The  captive  Iphikrates  not 
only  received  his  liberty,  but  was  induced  by 
courteous  and  honourable  treatment  to  remain  with 
Alexander.  He  died  however  shortly  afterwards 
from  sickness,  and  his  ashes  were  then  collected,  by 

'  A  fragment  of  the  letter  from  Parmenio  to  Alexander  is  pre- 
served^ giving  a  detailed  list  of  the  articles  of  booty  (Athenseus,  ziii. 
p.  607). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  15^  5 ;  Curtius,  iii.  13,  13-16.  There  is  some  discre- 
pancy between  the  two  (compare  Arrian,  iii.  24,  7)  as  to  the  names  of 
the  Laoedftmonian  envoys. 
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order  of  Alexander,  to  be  sent  to  his  family  at 
Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  volume^  that  Captnre 
the  elder  Iphikrates  had  been  adopted  by  Alexander's  mem  J  the 
grandfather  into  the  regal  family  of  Macedonia,  as  fphSTni^. 
the  saviour  of  their  throne :  probably  this  was  the  ^J^ 
circumstance  which  determined  the  superior  favour  g****^"  ^^ 
shown  to  the  son,  rather  than  any  sentiment  either  and  Mace- 
towards  Athens  or  towards  the  military  genius  of  ^""*"'' 
the  father.    The  difference  of  position,  between 
Iphikrates  the  father  and  Iphikrates  the  son,  is  one 
among  the  painful  evidences  of  the  downward  march 
of  Hellenism :  the  father,  a  distinguished  officer 
moving  amidst  a  circle  of  freemen,  sustaining  by 
arms  the  security  and  dignity  of  his  own  fellow- 
citizens,  and  even  interfering  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Macedonian  regal  family ;  the  son,  condemned  to 
witness  the  degradation  of  his  native  city  by  Mace- 
donian arms,  and  deprived  of  all  other  means  of 
reviving  or  rescuing  her,  except  such  as  could  be 
found  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental  prince,  whose 
stupidity  and  cowardice  threw  away  at  once  his  own 
security  and  the  freedom  of  Greece* 

Master  of  Damascus  and  of  Koele-Syria,  Alex-  b.c.  333* 
ander  advanced  onward  to  Phenicia.   The  first  Phe-  "^'^'"'*'- 

Alexander 

nician  town  which  he  approached  was  Marathus,  on  inPbenicia. 
the  mainland  opposite  the  islet  of  Aradus,  forming,  Bybiiu/and 
along  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighbouring  tL?^^^ 
towns,  the  domain  of  the  Aradian  prince  Gerostratus.  ^  ^^^ 


1  See  above,  in  this  Histoiy,  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  Izxvii.  p.  146 ;  VoL  X. 
Ch.  Ixzix.  p.  343 ;  and  iBschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  263.  c.  13. 

Alexander  himself  had  consented  to  be  adopted  by  Ada  princess  of 
Karia  as  her  son  (Airian,  i.  23, 12). 
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That  prince  was  himself  now  serving  with  his  naval 
contingent  among  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  JBgean ; 
but  his  son  Strato,  acting  as  viceroy  at  home,  des- 
patched to  Alexander  his  homage  with  a  golden 
wreath,  and  made  over  to  him  at  once  Aradus  with 
the  neighbouring  towns  included  in  its  domain.  The 
example  of  Strato  was  followed,  first  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Byblus,  the  next  Phenician  city  in  a 
southerly  direction  ;  next,  by  the  great  city  of  Sidon, 
the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Phenician  prosperity. 
The  Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet  him  and 
invite  his  approach  \  Their  sentiments  were  un- 
favourable to  the  Persians,  from  remembrance  of 
the  bloody  and  perfidious  proceedings  which  (about 
eighteen  years  before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of 
their  city  by  the  armies  of  Ochus*.  Nevertheless, 
the  naval  contingents  both'of  Byblus  and  of  Sidon 
(as  well  as  that  of  Aradus),  were  at  this  moment 
sailing  in  the  ^gean  with  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradates,  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
his  entire  fleet ^. 
Letter  of  While  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however, 
soliciting  previous  to  his  onward  march,  he  received  both 
Sr^esmu-  envoys  and  a  letter  from  Darius,  asking  for  the 
reg"i*Ii!p-  restitution  of  his  mother,  wife,  and  children — and 
Hlt^ht  tendering  friendship  and  alliance,  as  from  one  king 
reply  of  to  another.  Darius  farther  attempted  to  show,  that 
the  Macedonian  Philip  had  begun  the  wrong  against 
Persia — ^that  Alexander  had  continued  it — and  that 
he  himself  (Darius)  had  acted  merely  in  self-defence. 
In  reply,  Alexander  wrote  a  letter,  wherein  he  set 

>  Arrian^  ii.  14,  11;  ii.  16,  8.  »  Diodor.  xvi.  46. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  16,  8;  ii.  20,  1.    Curtius,  iv.  1, 6-16. 
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forth  his  own  case  against  Darius,  proclaiming  him- 
self the  appointed  leader  of  the  Greeks,  to  avenge 
the  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  He  then 
alleged  various  complaints  against  Darius,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  instigated  the  assassination  of 
Philip  as  well  as  the  hostilities  of  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian cities  in  Greece.  **  Now  (continued  he),  by  the 
grace  of  the  Gods,  I  have  been  victorious,  first  over 
your  satraps,  next  over  yourself.  I  have  taken  care 
of  all  who  submit  to  me,  and  made  them  satisfied 
with  their  lot.  Come  yourself  to  me  also,  as  to  the 
master  of  all  Asia.  Come  without  fear  of  suffering 
harm  ;  ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your 
mother  and  wife,  and  anything  else  which  you 
please.  When  next  you  write  to  me,  however, 
address  me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of  Asia  and 
of  all  that  belongs  to  you ;  otherwise  I  shall  deal 
with  you  as  a  wrong-doer.  If  you  intend  to  contest 
the  kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  and  do 
not  run  away.  I  shall  march  forward  against  you, 
wherever  you  may  be\" 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to 
no  result,  is  of  importance  only  as  it  marks  the 
character  of  Alexander,  with  whom  fighting  and 
conquering  were  both  the  business  and  the  luxury  of 
life,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of  equality  and 
independence  with  himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other 
kings — every  thing  short  of  submission  and  obe- 
dience— appeared  in  the  light  of  wrong  and  insult 

>  Anian^  ii.  14 ;  Curtius,  iv.  i.  10 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  39.  I  give  the  sub- 
stance of  this  correspondence  from  Arrian.  Both  Curtius  and  Diodorus 
represent  Darius  as  offering  great  sums  of  money  and  large  cessions  of 
territory,  in  exchange  for  the  restitution  of  the  captives.  Arrian  says 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

VOL.  XII.  N 
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to  be  avenged.  The  recital  of  comparative  injuries, 
on  each  side,  was  mere  unmeaning  pretence.  The 
real  and  only  question  was  (as  Alexander  himself 
had  put  it  in  his  message  to  the  captive  Sisygambis^) 
which  of  the  two  should  be  master  of  Asia. 
Importance  The  decisiou  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently 
voluntary  advauccd  ou  thc  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
of tlTe^Phe-   was  placed  almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  rapid  and 


unopposed  successes  of  Alexander  among  most  of 


I 

j  nician 

I  towns  to 

Alexander,  fjjg  Pheniciau  cities.  The  last  hopes  of  Persia  now 
turned  chiefly  upon  the  sentiments  of  these  Pheni- 
cians.  The  greater  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
iSgean  was  composed  of  Phenician  triremes,  partly 
from  the  coast  of  Syria,  partly  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  If  the  Phenician  towns  made  submission 
to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their  ships  and  sea- 
men would  either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be 
recalled ;  thus  depriving  the  Persian  quiver  of  its 
best  remaining  arrow.  But  if  the  Phenician  towns 
I  held  out  resolutely  against  him,  one  and  all,  so  as 

!  to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  besieging  them  in 

I  '    succession — each  lending  aid  to  the  rest  by  sea,  with 

I  superiority  of  naval  force,  and  more  than  one  of 

them  being  situated  upon  islets — the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  would  have  been  so  multiplied,  that  even 
Alexander's  energy  and  ability  might  hardly  have 
proved  sufficient  for  them  :  at  any  rate,  he  would 
have  had  hard  work  before  him  for  perhaps  two 
years,  opening  the  door  to  many  new  accidents  and 
efforts.  It  was  therefore  a  signal  good  fortune  to 
Alexander  when  the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus 
spontaneously  surrendered  to  him  that  difficult  city, 

»  Arrian,  li.  12,  9. 
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and  when  the  example  was  followed  by  the  still 
greater  city  of  Sidon.  The  Phenicians,  taking  them 
generally,  had  no  positive  tie  to  the  Persians ; 
neither  had  they  much  confederate  attachment  one 
towards  the  other,  although  as  separate  communities 
they  were  brave  and  enterprising.  Among  the 
Sidonians,  there  was  even  a  prevalent  feeling  of 
aversion  to  the  Persians,  from  the  cause  above 
mentioned.  Hence  the  prince  of  Aradus,  upon 
whom  Alexander's  march  first  came,  had  little  cer- 
tainty of  aid  from  his  neighbours,  if  he  resolved  to 
hold  out;  and  still  less  disposition  to  hold  out 
single-handed,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  pro- 
claimed the  irresistible  force  of  Alexander  not  less 
than  the  impotence  of  Persia.  One  after  another, 
all  these  important  Phenician  seaports,  except  Tyre, 
fell  into  the  bands  of  Alexander  without  striking  a 
blow.  At  Sidon,  the  reigning  prince  Strato,  reputed 
as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed,  and  a  person  named 
Abdalonymus — of  the  reigning  family,  yet  poor  in 
circumstances — was  appointed  in  his  room^ 

With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  on-  Alexander 
ward  towards  Tyre ;  the  most  powerful  among  the  before  Tyre 
Phenician  cities,  though   apparently  less  ancient  ^[he'ry?* 
than  Sidon.     Even  on  the  march,  he  was  met  by  a  "*"' '; 

'  J         surrender, 

deputation  from  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  emi-  y*'  not 

-1  .  11111         1  r    X        without  a 

nent  men  in  the  city,  and  headed  by  the  son  of  the  point  re- 
Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus,  who  was  himself  absent  detlrmhier 
commanding  the  Tyrian  contingent  in  the  Persian  [Sj^dtyr 
fleet.  These  men  brought  large  presents  and  supplies 

1  Curtius,  iv.  1,  20-25;  Justin,  xi  10.  Diodoras  (xvii.  47)  tells  the 
story  as  if  it  had  occurred  at  T^e,  and  not  at  Sidon ;  which  is  highly 
improbable. 

N  2 
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for  the  Macedonian  army»  together  with  a  golden 
wreath  of  honour  ;  announcing  formally  that  the 
Tyrians  were  prepared  to  do  whatever  Alexander 
commanded  \  In  reply »  he  commended  the  dis- 
positions of  the  city,  accepted  the  presents,  and 
desired  the  deputation  to  communicate  at  home» 
that  he  wished  to  enter  Tyre  and  oflPer  sacrifice  to 
Herakles.  The  Fhenician  God  Melkart  was  sup- 
posed identical  with  the  Grecian  Herakles,  and  was 
thus  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  His  temple 
at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity  ;  more- 
over the  injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Alexander  in  an  oracle*.  The 
Tyrians  at  home,  after  deliberating  on  this  message, 
sent  out  an  answer  declining  to  comply,  and  intima- 
ting that  they  would  not  admit  within  their  walls 
either  Macedonians  or  Persians ;  but  that  as  to  all 
other  points,  they  would  obey  Alexander's  orders^. 
They  added  that  his  wish  to  sacrifice  to  Herakles 
might  be  accomplished  without  entering  their  city, 
since  there  was  in  Palaetyrus  (on  the  mainland  over 
against  the  islet  of  Tyre,  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  narrow  strait)  a  temple  of  that  God  yet  more 
ancient  and  venerable  than  their  own^.     Incensed 

'  Arrian,  ii.  15,  9.  ins  tyvvK&rmv  TuptW  npd<r<r€iVy  6,ti  Av  cirayyeXi| 
'AXc^oydpoff.    Compare  Curtius,  iv.  2,  3. 

'  Curtius  (ut  suprh)  adds  these  motives  :  Arrian  inserts  nothing  be- 
yond the  simple  request.  The  statement  of  Curtius  represents  what  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  real  fact  and  the  real  feeling  of  Alexander. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Curtius  overloads  his  narrative  with  rheto- 
rical and  dramatic  amplification;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  Arrian  falls 
into  the  opposite  extreme — squeezing  out  his  narrative  until  littie  is 
left  beyond  the  dry  skeleton. 

^  Ariian,  ii.  16,  11. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  2, 4 ;  Justin,  xi.  10.  This  item,  both  prudent  and  pro- 
bable, in  the  reply  of  the  T\'rians,  is  not  noticed  by  Arrian. 
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at  this  qualified  adhesion,  in  which  he  took  note 
only  of  the  point  refused, — Alexander  dismissed  the 
envoys  with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately  re- 
solved on  taking  Tyre  by  force". 

Those  who  (like  Diodorus)  treat  such  refusal  on  EzorbitaDt 
the  part  of  the  Tyrians  as  foolish  wilful ness^,  have  Md^n-^*" 
not  fully  considered  how  much  the  demand  included.  Alexander. 
When  Alexander  made  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  he  marched  to  her  temple  with  his 
whole  force  armed  and  in  battle  array*.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  his  sacrifice  at  Tyre  to  Herakles — his 
ancestral  Hero,  whose  especial  attribute  was  force — 
would  have  been  celebrated  with  an  array  equally 
formidable,  as  in  fact  it  was,  after  the  town  had 
been  taken*.  The  Tyrians  were  thus  required  to 
admit  within  their  walls  an  irresistible  military  force; 
which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed,  but  which  might  also  remain,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  as  permanent  garrison  of  an  almost 
impregnable  position.  Tbey  had  not  endured  such 
treatment  from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to 
endure  it  from  a  new  master.  It  was  in  fact,  hazard- 
ing their  all ;  submitting  at  once  to  a  fate  which 
might  be  as  bad  as  could  befall  them  after  a  success- 
ful siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  Tyrians  promised  every  thing  short  of  sub- 
mission to  military  occupation,  we  see  that  Alex- 

1  Arrian,  ii.  16,  11.  rovg  fiiv  irpea-jSccr  irp6s  opy^p  oniir»  avrcirrc/Li^cy, 
&c.  Curtiua,  iy.  2,  5.  **  Non  tenuit  iram,  cujlis  alioqui  potens  non 
erat,"  &c. 

'  Diodorus,  xvii.  40.  Ot  de  Tvptoc,  fiovkoiiivov  tov  patrtkwg  rf 
'HpaicXcA  r^  Tvpi^  Ovaai,  irponrriartpop  dicxoXvcroy  avr^v  r^r  tls  r^v 
noKuf  fi(r6dov, 

'  Aman,  i.  18,  4,  *  Arrian,  ii.  24,  10. 
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ander,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  could  have  obtained 
from  them  all  that  was  really  essential  to  his  purpose, 
without  the  necessity  of  besieging  the  town.  The 
great  value  of  the  Phenician  cities  consisted  in  their 
fleet,  which  now  acted  with  the  Persians,  and  gave 
to  them  the  command  of  the  sea\  Had  Alexander 
required  that  this  fleet  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Persians  and  placed  in  his  service,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily.  The 
Tyrians  had  no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for 
Persia,  nor  did  they  probably  (as  Arrian  supposes) 
attempt  to  trim  between  the  two  belligerents,  as  if 
the  contest  was  still  undecided*.  Yet  rather  than 
hand  over  their  city  to  the  chances  of  a  Macedonian 
soldiery,  they  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a 
siege.  The  pride  ot  Alexander,  impatient  of  opposi- 
tion even  to  his  most  extreme  demands,  prompted 
him  to  take  a  step  politically  unprofitable,  in  order 
to  make  display  of  his  power,  by  degrading  and 
crushing,  with  or  without  a  siege,  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  spirited,  wealthy  and  intelligent  commu- 
nities of  the  ancient  world. 

Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  mainland^ ;  the  channel  between  the  two 

1  This  is  the  view  expressed  hy  Alexander  himself,  in  his  addresses  to 
the  army,  inviting  them  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  17, 
3-«). 

*  *  Arrian,  ii.  16, 12.  Curtius  says  (iv. 2, 2),  "Tyros  facilius  soeietatem 
Alexandri  acceptura  videbatur,  quam  imperium**  This  is  representing 
the  pretensions  of  the  Tyrians  as  greater  than  the  fact  warrants.  They 
did  not  refuse  the  imperium  of  Alexander,  though  they  declined  com- 
pliance with  one  extreme  demand. 

Ptolemy  I.  (son  of  Lagus)  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  entering  the  town  on  the  Sabbath,  under  pretence  of  offering 
sacrifice  (Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  1). 

^  Curtius,  iv.  2,  7,  8.     The  site  of  Tyre  at  the  present  day  presents 
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being  shaDow  towards  the  land,  but  reaching  a  Heprepares 
depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining  the  xyre-- 
city.     The  islet  was  completely  surrounded  by  pro-  ^!J*pu^.^ 
digious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  which,  on  the 
side  fronting  the  mainland,  reached  a  height  not 
less  than  150  feet,  with  corresponding  solidity  and 
base  ^     Besides  these  external  fortifications,  there 
was  a  brave  and  numerous  population  within,  aided 
by  a  good  stock  of  arms^  machines,  ships,  provi- 
sions, and  other  things  essential  to  defence. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Ty-  chances  o. 
rians,  when  driven  to  their  last  resource,  entertained  !!lfthei^"e-' 
hopes  of  holding  out  even  against  the  formidable  J^')!^^„"°* 
arm  of  Alexander ;  and  against  Alexander  as  he  ^^i^- 
then  stood,  they  might  have  held  out  successfully ; 
for  he  had  as  yet  no  fleet,  and  they  could  defy 
any  attack  made  simply  from  land.  The  question 
turned  upon  the  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  (the  Tyrian  among 
them)  in  the  iEgean  under  the  Persian  admiral. 
Alexander — ^master  as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblus, 
Sidon,  and  all  the  Phenician  cities  except  Tyre — 
calculated  that  the  seamen  belonging  to  these  cities 
would  follow  their  countrymen  at  home  and  bring 
away  their  ships  to  join  him.  He  hoped  also,  as 
the  victorious  potentate,  to  draw  to  himself  the 
willing  adhesion  of  the  Cyprian  cities.  This  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  happen,  if  he  had  treated  the 
Tyrians  with  decent  consideration  ;  but  it  was  no 
longer  certain,  now  that  he  had  made  them  his 
enemies. 

What  passed   among  the    Persian   fleet  under 

nothing  in  the  lenst  confonnable  to  the  description  of  Alexander's 
time.  '  Arrian,  ii.  18, 3 ;  ii.  21, 4 ;  ii.  22, 8. 
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Autophradates  in  the  ^gean,  when  they  were 
informed,  first  that  Alexander  was  master  of  the 
other  Phenician  cities — next,  that  he  was  com- 
mencing the  siege  of  Tyre — ^we  know  very  imper- 
fectly. The  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus  brought 
home  his  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  own  city ' ; 
the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  also  went  home,  no 
longer  serving  against  a  power  to  whom  their  own 
cities  had  submitted  ;  but  the  Cyprians  hesitated 
longer  before  they  declared  themselves.  If  Darius, 
or  even  Autophradates  without  Darius,  instead  of 
abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  actually  did), 
had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it 
offered  to  Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dic- 
tated— the  Cypriot  ships  might  not  improbably 
have  been  retained  on  that  side  in  the  struggle. 
Lastly,  the  Tyrians  might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their 
Phenician  brethren,  if  ready  to  serve  Alexander 
against  Persia,  would  be  nowise  hearty  as  his  instru- 
ments for  crushing  a  kindred  city.  These  con- 
tingences,  though  ultimately  they  all  turned  out  in 
favour  of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  sufl9- 
ciently  promising  to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution 
of  the  Tyrians ;  who  were  farther  encouraged  by 
promises  of  aid  from  the  powerful  fleets  of  their 
colony  Carthage.  To  that  city,  whose  deputies 
were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious 
solemnities,  they  sent  many  of  their  wives  and 
children*. 

^  Azemilchus  was  with  Autophradates  when  Alexander  declared 
hostility  against  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  10) ;  he  was  in  Tyre  when  it  was 
captured  (Arrian,  ii.  24,  8). 

•  Curtius,  iv.  2, 10 ;  Arrian,  ii.  24, 8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  40,  41.  Curtius 
(iv.  2,  16)  says  that  Alexander  sent  envoys  to  the  T>'rians  to  invite 
them  to  peace;  that  the  Tyrians  not  only  refused  the  propositions,  but 
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Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  ^'•j*"^"^ 
fleet ;  the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  not  having  moie  across 

T  t  .      ^  1  1-1    the  Strait 

yet  come.  It  was  his  first  task  to  construct  a  sohd  between 
mole  two  hundred  feet  broad,  reaching  across  the  S^mail?- 
half  mile  of  channel  between  the  mainland  and  the  proJ^tTs*'* 
islet.  He  pressed  into  his  service  labouring  hands  d**®'^®*** 
by  thousands  from  the  neighbourhood ;  he  had 
stones  in  abundance  from  Palaetyrus,  and  wood 
from  the  forests  in  Liebanon.  But  the  work,  though 
prosecuted  with  ardour  and  perseverance,  under 
pressing  instigations  from  Alexander,  was  tedious 
and  toilsome,  even  near  the  mainland,  where  the 
Tyrians  could  do  little  to  impede  it ;  and  became 
far  more  tedious  as  it  advanced  into  the  sea,  so  as 
to  be  exposed  to  their  obstruction,  as  well  as  to 
damage  from  winds  and  waves.  The  Tyrian  tri- 
remes and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed  the 
workmen,  and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work,  in  spite 
of  all  the  protection  devised  by  the  Macedonians, 
who  planted  two  towers  in  front  of  their  advancing 
mole,  and  discharged  projectiles  from  engines  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  At  length,  by  unremitting 
efforts  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came 
nearly  across  the  channel  to  the  city-wall ;  when 
suddenly,  on  a  day  of  strong  wind,  the  Tyrians  sent 
forth  a  fireship  loaded  with  combustibles,  which 
they  drove  against  the  front  of  the  mole  and  set 
fire  to  the  two  towers.     At  the  same  time,  the  full 

put  the  deputies  to  death,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Arrian  men- 
tions nothing  about  this  sending  of  deputies,  which  he  would  hardly 
have  omitted  to  do  had  he  found  it  stated  in  his  authorities,  since  it 
tends  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Alexander.  Moreover  it  is  not  con- 
formable to  Alexander's  temperament,  after  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  Tyrians. 
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naval  force  of  the  city,  ships  and  little  boats,  was 
sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  all  parts  of  the 
mole.  So  successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the 
Macedonian  engines  were  burnt, — the  outer  wood- 
work which  kept  the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in 
many  places, — and  a  large  part  of  the  structure 
came  to  pieces  \ 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh 
engines,  but  also  to  begin  the  mole  nearly  anew. 
He  resolved  to  give  it  greater  breadth  and  strength, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  more  towers  abreast  in 
front,  and  for  better  defence  against  lateral  attacks. 
But  it  had  now  become  plain  to  him,  that  while 
the  Tyrians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  no  efforts  by 
land  alone  would  enable  him  to  take  the  town. 
Leaving  Perdikkas  and  Kraterus  therefore  to  recon- 
struct the  mole  and  build  new  engines,  he  himself 
repaired  to  Sidon,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  as 
large  a  fleet  as  he  could.  He  got  together  triremes 
from  various  quarters — two  from  Rhodes,  ten  from 
the  seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus. 
But  his  principal  force  was  obtained  by  putting  in 
requisition  the  ships  of  the  Phenician  towns,  Sidon, 
Byblus,  and  Aradus,  now  subject  to  him.  These 
ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left  the  Persian  ad- 
miral and  come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his  orders ; 
while  not  long  afterwards,  the  princes  of  Cyprus 
came  thither  also,  tendering  to  him  their  powerful 
fleet  of  120  ships  of  war'.     He  was  now  master  of 


'  Arrian,  ii.  18,  19 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  42 ;  Curtius,  iv.  3, 6, 7. 

'  Arnan,  ii.  20, 1-4 ;  Ciirtius,  iv.  2,  14.  It  evinces  how  strongly 
Arrian  looks  at  everything  from  Alexander's  point  of  view,  when  we 
find  him  telling  us,  that  the  monarch /or^ave  the  Phenicians  and  Cy- 
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a  fleet  of  200  sail,  comprisiDg  the  most  part,  and 
the  best  part,  of  the  Persian  navy.  This  was  the 
consummation  of  Macedonian  triumph — the  last 
real  and  effective  weapon  wrested  from  the  grasp  of 
Persia.  The  prognostic  afforded  by  the  eagle  near 
the  ships  at  Miletus,  as  interpreted  by  Alexander, 
had  now  been  fulfilled ;  since  by  successful  opera- 
tions on  land,  he  had  conquered  and  brought  into 
his  power  a  superior  Persian  fleets 

Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  Heappean 
equipments  and   training,   with    Macedonians   as  with'^tnu'^ 
soldiers  on  board,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  "ee^aDd 
head  of  some  light  troops  for  an  expedition  of  "7^^^\ 
eleven  days  against  the  Arabian  mountaineers  on  >«>• 
Libanus,  whom  he  dispersed  or  put  down,  though 
not  without  some  personal  exposure  and  hazard*. 
On  returning  to  Sidon,  he  found  Kleander  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Grecian   hopiites, 
welcome  auxiliaries  for  prosecuting  the  siege.  Then, 
going  aboard  his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sidon,  he 
sailed  with  it  in  good  battle  order  to  Tyre,  hoping 
that  the  Tyrians  would  come  out  and  fight.     But 
they  kept  within,  struck  with  surprise  and  conster- 
nation; having  not  before  known  that  their  fellow- 
Phenicians  were  now  among  the  besiegers.     Alex- 
ander having  ascertained  that  the  Tyrians  would 
not  accept  a  sea-fight,  immediately  caused  their 

|Kriaii8  for  their  adherence  and  past  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  con- 
sidering that  they  had  acted  under  compulsion. 

*  Anrian,  i.  18,  16.  In  the  siege  of  Tyre  (four  centuries  earlier)  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Salmaneser,  Sidon  and  other  Phenician  towns 
had  lent  their  ships  to  the  besieger  (Menander  apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud. 
ix.  14,  2). 

'  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alexander,  24. 
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two  harbours  to  be  blocked  up  and  watched  ;  that 
on  the  north,  towards  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians — 
that  on  the  south,  towards  Egypt,  by  the  PhenU 
clans'. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  doom  of  Tyre  was 
certain.  The  Tyrians  could  no  longer  oflfer  obstruc- 
tion to  the  mole,  which  was  completed  across  the 
channel  and  brought  up  to  the  town.  Engines 
were  planted  upon  it  to  batter  the  walls ;  moveable 
towers  were  rolled  up  to  take  them  by  assault; 
attack  was  also  made  from  seaward.  Yet  though 
reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive,  the  Tyrians 
still  displayed  obstinate  bravery,  and  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  repelling  the  be- 
siegers. So  gigantic  was  the  strength  of  the  wall 
fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that  of  the  northern 
side  frontingSidon,  that  none  of  Alexander's  engines 
could  make  any  breach  in  it ;  but  on  the  south  side 
towards  Egypt  he  was  more  successful.  A  large 
breach  having  been  made  in  this  south- wall,  he 
assaulted  it  with  two  ships  manned  by  the  hypas- 
pists  and  the  soldiers  of  his  phalanx :  he  himself 
commanded  in  one  and  AdmStus  in  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced 
all  round,  at  every  approachable  point,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  defenders. 
Himself  and  his  two  ships  having  been  rowed  close 
up  to  the  breach  in  the  south  wall,  boarding  bridges 
were  thrown  out  from  each  deck,  upon  which  he 
and  Admdtus  rushed  forward  with  their  respective 
storming-parties.  AdmStus  got  upon  the  wall,  but 
was  there  slain  ;  Alexander  also  was  among  the 

>  Arrian,  ii.  20,  9-16; 
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first  to  mount,  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  foot- 
ing on  the  wall  as  to  overpower  all  resistance.  At 
the  same  time,  his  ships  also  forced  their  way  into 
the  two  harbours,  so  that  Tyre  came  on  all  sides 
into  his  power  ^ 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost,  and  resistance 
had  become  desperate,  the  gallant  defenders  did 
not  lose  their  courage.  They  barricaded  the  streets, 
and  concentrated  their  strength  especially  at  a  de- 
fensible post  called  the  Agenorion,  or  chapel  of 
Agenor.  Here  the  battle  again  raged  furiously 
until  they  were  overpowered  by  the  Macedonians, 
incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous  siege, 
as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  pri- 
soners, whom  the  Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on 
the  battlements.  All  who  took  shelter  in  the  temple 
of  HSraklds  were  spared  by  Alexander  from  respect 
to  the  sanctuary:  among  the  number  were  the 
prince  Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians,  the  Car- 
thaginian envoys,  and  some  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  Sidonians  also,  displaying  a  tardy  sentiment  of 
kindred,  and  making  partial  amends  for  the  share 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  capture,  preserved 
some  lives  from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror',  But 
the  greater  number  of  the  adult  freemen  perished  sunriving 
with  arms  in  their  hands  ;  while  2000  of  them  who  in  number, 
survived  either  from  disabling  wounds,  or  from  the  oJdw  tf*^ 
fatigue  of  the  slaughterers,  were  hanged  on  the  ^^^^^^^' 
sea-shore  by  order  of  Alexander*.     The  females,  mining 

^  captives 

sold. 

>  Anrian,  ii.  23,24;  Curtius,  iv.  4,  11 ;  IHodor.  xyii.  46. 
3  Curtius,  iv.  4,  15. 

'  This  is  mentioiied  both  by  Curtius  (iv.  4,  1?)  and  by  Diodorus 
(xv.  46).     It  is  not  mentioned  by  Anian,  and  perhaps  may  not  have 
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the  childreoi  and  the  slaves,  were  sold  to  the  slave- 
merchant.  The  number  sold  is  said  to  have  been 
about  30,000:  a  total  rather  small,  as  we  must 
assume  slaves  to  be  included ;  but  we  are  told  that 
many  had  been  previously  sent  away  to  Carthage  ^ 

Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into 
the  city  and  consummated  his  much-desired  sacri- 
fice to  Herakles.  His  whole  force,  land  and  naval, 
fully  armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the  proces- 
sion. A  more  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been 
offered  to  that  God,  when  we  consider  that  it  had 
been  purchased  by  all  the  toils  of  an  unnecessary 
siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these  free  and  high- 
spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshipers.  What  the 
loss  of  the  Macedonians  had  been,  we  cannot  say. 
The  number  of  their  slain  is  stated  by  Arrian  at 
400  ;  which  must  be  greatly  beneath  the  truth ;  for 
the  courage  and  skill  of  the  besieged  had  prolonged 
the  siege  to  the  prodigious  period  of  seven  months, 
though  Alexander  had  left  no  means  untried  to 
accomplish  it  sooner^. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander 
received  and  rejected  a  second  proposition  from 
Darius,  offering  10,000  talents,  with  the  cession  of 
all  the  territory  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  as 
ransom  for  his  mother  and  wife,  and  proposing  that 
Alexander  should  become  his  son-in-law  as  well  as 
his  ally.     ''  If  I  were  Alexander  (said  Parmenio)  I 


found  a  place  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus ;  but  I  tee  no  ground  for  dis- 
belieTing  it. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  24,  9 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  46. 

'  The  resuscitating  force  of  commercial  industry  is  seen  by  the  fact, 
that  in  spite  of  this  total  destruction.  Tyre  again  rose  to  be  a  wealthy 
and  flourishing  city  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  767). 
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should  accept  such  terms,  instead  of  plunging  into 
farther  peril." — **  So  would  I  (replied  Alexander) 
if  I  were  Parmenio ;  but  since  I  am  Alexander,  I 
must  return  a  different  answer."  His  answer  to 
Darius  was  to  this  effect: — "  I  want  neither  your 
money  nor  your  cession.  All  your  money  and 
territory  are  already  mine,  and  you  are  tendering 
to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the  'Whole.  If  1  choose  to 
marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry  her — whether 
you  give  her  to  me  or  not.  Come  hither  to  me,  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  from  me  any  act  of  friendship  \" 
Alexander  might  spare  the  submissive  and  the 
prostrate ;  but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a 
competitor,  and  his  language  towards  them  was 
that  of  brutal  insolence.  Of  course  this  was  the 
last  message  sent  by  Darius,  who  now  saw,  if  he 
had  not  before  seen,  that  he  had  no  chance  open 
except  by  the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  The  Macc- 
Palestine,  and  having  accepted  the  voluntary  sub-  overpowen 
mission  of  the  Jews,  Alexander  marched  forward  to  Ind^e-"*"' 
conquer  Egypt.     He  had   determined,  before   he  ^^^^^^f 
undertook  any  farther  expedition  into  the  interior  Jji^j^^^gl^"" 
of  the  Persian  empire,  to  make  himself  master  of  wands. 
all  the  coast-lands  which  kept  open  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Persians  with  Greece,  so  as  to  secure 
his  rear  against  any  serious  hostility.     His  great 
fear  was,  of  Grecian  soldiers  or  cities  raised  against 
him  by  Persian  gold' ;  and  Egypt  was  the  last  re- 

^  Arrian,  ii.  25, 5 ;  Curtius,  iv.  5.  The  answer  is  more  insolent  in 
the  naked  simplicity  of  Arrian,  than  in  the  pomp  of  Curtius.  Plutarch 
(Alexand.  29)  both  abridges  and  softens  it.  Diodorus  also  gives  the 
answer  differently  (xvii.  54) — and  represents  the  embassy  as  coming 
somewhat  later  in  time,  after  Alexander's  return  from  Egypt. 
Arrian,  ii.  17>  4. 
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maining  possession  of  the  Persians,  which  gave 
them  the  mieans  of  acting  upon  Greece.  Those 
means  were  indeed  now  prodigiously  curtailed  by 
the  feeble  condition  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
^gean,  unable  to  contend  with  the  increasing  fleet 
of  the  Macedonian  admirals  Hegelochus  and  Am- 
photerus,  now  numbering  160  saiP.  During  the 
summer  of  332  b.c,  while  Alexander  was  prose- 
cuting the  siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered ' 
all  the  important  acquisitions — Chios,  Lesbos,  and 
Tenedos — which  had  been  made  by  Memnon  for 
the  Persian  interests.  The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos 
invited  them  and  ensured  their  success ;  those  of 
Chios  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced 
by  Pharnabazus,  who  retained  the  city  by  means  of 
his  insular  partisans,  ApoUonides  and  others,  with 
a  miUtary  force.  The  Macedonian  admirals  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  and  were  presently  enabled  to 
carry  it  by  their  friends  within.  Pharnabazus  was 
here  captured  with  his  entire  force  ;  twelve  triremes 
thoroughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty  store-ships, 
several  privateers,  and  3000  Grecian  mercenaries. 
Aristonikus,  philo-Persian  despot  of  Methymna — 
arriving  at  Chios  shortly  afterwards,  but  ignorant 
of  the  capture — was  entrapped  into  the  harbour, 
and  made  prisoner.  There  remained  only  MitylSnd, 
which  was  held  for  the  Persians  by  the  Athenian 
Chares,  with  a  garrison  of  2000  men :  who  how- 
ever, seeing  no  hope  of  holding  out  against  the 
Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
condition  of  a  free  departure.  The  Persians  were 
thus  expelled  from  the  sea,  from  all  footing  among 

^  Curtius,  iv.  5,  14. 


Gas  a. 
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the  Grecian  islands,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia  ^ 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress,  when  Alex-  M«rch  of 
ander  himself  directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  tow![^t^'' 
Egypt,  stopping  in  his  way  to  besiege  Gaza.  This  ^^^JT 
considerable  town,  the  last  before  entering  on  the 
desert  track  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  situated 
between  one  and  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
built  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  and  encircled 
with  a  high  wall ;  but  its  main  defence  was  derived 
from  the  deep  sand  immediately  around  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  mud  and  quicksand  on  its  coast.  It 
was  defended  by  a  brave  man,  the  eunuch  Batis, 
with  a  strong  garrison  of  Arabs,  and  abundant  pro- 
vision .of  every  kind.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of 
the  place,  Batis  refused  to  admit  Alexander.  More- 
over his  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian  engineers  themselves,  who,  when  Alexander 
first  surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be  im- 
pregnable, cbiefiy  from  the  height  of  its  supporting 
mound.  But  Alexander  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  tacitly  confessing  his  inability  to  take 
Gaza.  The  more  difficult  the  enterprise,  the  greater 
was  the  charm  for  him,  and  the  greater  would  be 
the  astonishment  produced  all  around  when  he 
should  be  seen  to  have  triumphed^. 

>  Curtiiu,  iy.  5,  \4-22;  Aman,  iii.  2, 4-8. 

*  Arriaiit  ii.  26,  5.  02  dc  yaixopofrouii  yvibfu/y  ikrcdckyvyroy  Stropop 
thai  fiig,  Acur  r6  ruxps^  diA  t^£  rov  x^ftarof  aXX'  'AXcfoydp^  cMkci 
aiprrm  thfoi,  6cr^  anop^tpotr  ccirX^^ctv  y^  ro^  mik^fiiovs  r6  tpyo» 
r^  frapoXi^yy  M  fJMya,  icol  t6  /hi)  AcIv  altrxp^p  c2ya/  ol,  \€y6fX€voif  Ir  rw 
TOV9  'EXXj^mu  Koi  Aopcibv. 

Aboat  the  fidelity,  and  obstinate  defenaive  courage,  shown  m<»e  than 
onoe  by  the  inhabitanti  of  Gaza — lee  Polybius,  xvi.  40. 
VOL.  XII.  O 
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His  fint  He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  sotttb  of  the  city, 

fail— he  is  close  by  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
he'erMto »  his  battering  engines.  This  external  mound  was 
I^^J"*  completed,  and  the  engines  had  begun  to  batter  the 
town*****  wall,  when  a  well-planned  sally  by  the  garrison 
overthrew  the  assailants  and  destroyed  the  engines. 
The  timely  aid  of  Alexander  himself  with  his  hyp*- 
aspists,  protected  their  retreat;  but  he  himself, 
after  escaping  a  snare  from  a  pretended  Arabian 
deserter,  received  a  severe  wound  through  the 
shield  and  the  breastplate  into  the  shoulder,  by  a 
dart  discharged  from  a  catapult ;  as  the  prophet 
Aristander  had  predicted — giving  assurance  at  the 
same  time,  that  Gaza  would  fall  into  his  hands  ^ 
During  the  treatment  of  his  wound,  he  ordered  the 
engines  employed  at  Tyre  to  be  brought  up  by  sea ; 
and  caused  his  mound  to  be  carried  around  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  town,  so  as  to  render  it^ 
approachable  from  every  point.  This  Herculean 
work,  the  description  of  which  we  read  with  asto* 
nishment,  was  250  feet  high  all  round,  and  two  * 
stadia  (1240  feet)  broad^ ;  the  loose  sand  around 
could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so  that  materials 
must  have  been  brought  up  from  a  distance.  Hie 
undertaking  was  at  length  completed;  in  what 
length  of  time  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have 
been  considerable — though  doubtless  thousands  of 

*  Arriati,  ii.  26,  27 ;  Cnrtius,  iv.  6,  12-18 ;  Plutavoh,  Alezaikd.  26. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  27*  5.  x^f^^  x^mvac  4>  icvitX^  irapT6B€P  fijt  ir^««»t. 
It  18  eertainly  possible,  as  Broyaen  xemarks  (Gesch.  Alex,  des  Grossen, 
p.  199),  that  navr669¥  is  not  to  be  interpreted  with  literal  strictness,  but 
only  as  meaning  in  many  different  portions  d  the  walled  circuit.  Yet 
if  this  had  bem  intended,  Arrian  woilld  •surely  have  said  x^f"*^  '^  ^^ 
plural,  not  x^f^i* 
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labourers  would  be  pressed  in  from  the  circum- 
jacent country*. 

Gaza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering*  oasa  \» 
rams,  by  mines,  and  by  projectile  engines  with  sto^,  after 
various  missiles.  Presently  the  walls  were  breached  fwotS^mL. 
in  several  places,  though  the  defenders  were  unre- 
mitting in  their  efforts  to  repair  the  damaged  parts. 
Alexander  attempted  three  distinct  general  assaults ; 
but  in  all  three  he  was  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of 
the  Gazseans.  At  length,  after  still  farther  breach- 
ing of  the  wall,  he  renewed  for  the  fourth  time  his 
attempt  to  storm.  The  entire  Macedonian  phalanx 
being  brought  up  to  attack  at  different  points,  the 
greatest  emulation  reigned  among  the  officers.  The 
JEakid  Neoptolemus  was  first  to  mount  the  wall ; 
but  the  other  divisions  manifested  hardly  less 
ardour,  and  the  town  was  at  length  taken.  Its 
gallant  defenders  resisted  with  unabated  spirit,  to 
the  last ;  and  all  fell  in  their  posts,  the  incensed 
soldiery  being  no  way  disposed  to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treat-  The  gam- 
ment — the  prince  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch  Jarsfahi, 
Batis ;  who,  having  manifested  the  greatest  energy  ^Tenor^ 
and  valour,  was  taken  severely  wounded,  yet  still  bewmw'*'* 
alive.     In  this  condition  he  was  brought  by  Leon-  p^Bonp 
natus  and  Phil6tas  into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  mounded. 
who  cast  up(Hi  him  looks  of  vengeance  and  fury. 
The  Macedonian  prince  had  undertaken  the  siege 
mainly  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  could 
overcome  difficulties  insuperable  to  others.     But  he 
had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much  time  and 

'  Diodonu  (xvii.  48)  states  the  whole  duration  of  tihe  siege  as  two 
months.    This  seems  rather  under  than  orer  the  probable  truth. 

o2 
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labour,  and  undergODe  so  many  repulses  before  be 
succeeded, — that  the  palm  of  honour  belonged 
rather  to  the  minority  vanquished  than  to  the  mul- 
titude of  victors.  To  such  disappointment,  which 
would  sting  Alexander  in  the  teuderest  point,  is 
to  be  added  the  fact,  that  he  had  himself  incurred 
great  personal  risk,  received  a  severe  wound,  besides 
his  narrow  escape  from  the  dagger  of  the  pretended 
Arabian  deserter.  Here  was  ample  ground  for 
violent  anger ;  which  was  moreover  still  farther  ex- 
asperated by  the  appearance  of  Batis — an  eunuch — 
a  black  man — tall  and  robust,  but  at  the  same  time 
fat  and  lumpish — and  doubtless  at  the  moment 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt.  Such  visible  circum- 
stances, repulsive  to  eyes  famiUar  with  Grecian 
gynmastics,  contributed  to  kindle  the  wrath  of 
Alexander  to  its  highest  pitch.  After  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  his  indignation  had  been  satiated  by  the  hang- 
ing of  the  2000  surviving  combatants;  here,  to 
discharge  the  pressure  of  a  still  stronger  feeling,  there 
remained  only  the  single  captive,  upon  whom  there- 
fore he  resolved  to  inflict  a  punishment  as  novel  as 
Wrath  of     it  was  crucl.     He  directed  the  feet  of  Batis  to  be 

Alexander 

againat  borcd,  and  brazen  rings  to  be  passed  through  them ; 
whom  he  after  which  the  naked  body  of  this  brave  man,  yet 
tfe^oa  ^*  surviving,  was  tied  with  cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot 
d!Jwd*°**  driven  by  Alexander  himself,  and  dragged  at  full 
round  the  gpccd  amidst  the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of 
the  army  ^     Herein  Alexander,  emulous  even  from 

»  CurtiuB,  iv.  6,  26-30;  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Comp.  Vcrbor.  p.  123-125 
— with  the  cttatioii  there  given  from  Hegenas  of  Magnesia.  Diodonis 
(xvii.  48,  49)  simply  mentions  Gaza  in  two  sentences,  but  gives  no  de- 
tails of  any  kind. 

Arrian  says  nothing  about  the  treatment  of  Batis,  nor  did  he  pro- 
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childhood  of  the  exploits  of  his  legendary  ancestor 
Achilles,  copied  the  ignominioustreatment  described 
in  the  Iliad  as  inflicted  on  the  dead  body  of  Hektor\ 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of 
Homeric  reminiscences  operating  upon  an  infuriated 
and  vindictive  temperament,  stands  out  in  respect 
of  barbarity  from  all  that  we  read  respecting  the 
treatment  of  conquered  towns  in  antiquity.  His 
remaining  measures  were  conformable  to  received 
usage*  The  wives  and  children  of  the  Gazaeans  were 
sold  into  slavery.  New  inhabitants  were  admitted 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed 
there  to  hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians^ 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  which  occupied  b.c.  332, 
both  together  nine  months^,  were  the  hardest  fight-  A^wTrder 
ing  that  Alexander  had  ever  encountered,  or  in  fact  t"^" 

^  Egypt,  and 

ever  did  encounter  throughout  his  life.     After  such  occupies  u 
toils,  the  march  to  Egypt,  which  he  now  commenced  IlltaDce.^' 
(October  332  b.c),  was  an  afiair  of  holiday  and 
triumph.     Mazakes,  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  having 
few  Persian  troops  and  a  disaffected  native  popula* 
tion,  was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the  approaching 

bably  find  anything  about  it  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus.  There  are 
asfignable  reaaons  why  they  should  pass  it  over  in  silence,  as  disgraceful 
to  Alexander.  But  Arrian,  at  the  same  time,  says  nothing  inconsistent 
with  or  contradicting  the  statement  of  Curtius ;  while  he  himself  re- 
cognizes how  emulous  Alexander  was  of  the  proceedings  of  Achilles 
(Tii.  14,  7). 

The  passage  describing  this  scene,  cited  from  the  lost  author  Hege- 
sias  by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  as  an  example  of  bad  rh3rthm  and 
taste,  has  the  merit  of  bringing  out  the  details  respecting  the  per- 
son of  Batis,  which  were  well  calculated  to  disgust  and  aggravate  the 
wrath  of  Alexander.  The  bad  taste  of  Hegesias  as  a  writer  does  not 
diminish  his  credibility  as  a  witness.  ^  Arrian,  vii.  14,  7* 

'  Arrian,  ii.  27,  1 1.  About  the  circumstances  and  siege  of  Gaza,  see 
the  work  of  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  Philistaische  Riiste,  p.  242.  Leip. 
1852.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  48 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  xi.  4. 
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oonqueror.  Seven  days'  inarch  brought  Alexander 
and  his  army  from  Gaza  to  Pelusinm,  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern  brandi 
of  the  Nile,  whither  his  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Hephaestion,  had  come  also.  Here  he  found  not 
only  open  gates  and  a  suhmissive  governor,  but  also 
crowds  of  Egyptians  assembled  to  welcome  him^ 
He  placed  a  garrison  in  Pelusium,  sent  his  fleet  up 
the  river  to  Memphis,  and  marched  himself  to  the 
same  place  by  land.  The  satrap  Mazakes  surren- 
dered himself,  with  all  the  treasure  in  the  city,  800 
talents  in  amount,  and  much  precious  furniture. 
Here  Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering  splendid 
sacrifices  to  the  Gods  generally,  and  especially  to 
the  Egyptian  God  Apis ;  to  which  he  added  gym- 
nastic and  musical  matches,  sending  to  Greece  for 
the  most  distinguished  artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost 
branch  of  the  Nile  to  Kan6pus  at  its  mouth,  from 
whence  he  sailed  westerly  along  the  shore  to  look 
at  the  island  of  Pharos,  celebrated  in  Homer,  and 
He  deter-  the  lake  Maredtis.  Reckoning  Egypt  now  as  a 
iblTDding  portion  of  his  empire,  and  considering  that  the 
business  of  keeping  down  an  unquiet  population,  as 
well  as  of  collecting  a  large  revenue,  would  have 
to  be  performed  by  his  extraneous  land  and  sea 
force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  seat 
of  government  from  Memphis,  where  both  the  Per* 
sians  and  the  natives  had  maintained  it,  and  of 
founding  a  new  city  of  his  own  on  the  seaboard, 
convenient  for  communication  with  Greece  and 
Macedonia.     His   imagination,  susceptible   to  all 

>  Arrian,  iii.  I,  3;  Curtius,  iv.7»  1»  2;  Diodor.  xvii.  49. 
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Homeric  impressions  and  influenced  by  a  dreaini» 
first  fixed  upon  the  isle  of  Pharos  as  a  suitable  place 
for  his  intended  city\    Perceiving  soon,  however^ 
that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself,  he  in- 
cluded it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the 
adjacent  mainland.    The  Gods  were  consulted,  and 
encouraging  responses  were  obtained ;  upon  which 
Alexander  himself  marked  out  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the 
sites  of  numerous  temples  to  Grecian  Gods  as  well 
as  Egyptian^.     It  was  thus  that  the  first  stone  was 
laid  of  the  mighty,  populous,  and  busy  Alexandria ; 
which  however  the  founder  himself  never  lived  to 
see,  and  wherein  he  was  only  destined  to  repose  as 
a  corpse.    The  site  of  the  place  between  the  sea 
and  the  Lake  Mare6tis,  was  found  airy  and  healthy, 
as  well  as  convenient  for  shipping  and  commerce. 
The  protecting  island  of  Pharos  gave  the  means  of 
forming  two  good  harbours  for  ships  coming  by 
sea,  on  a  coast  harbourless  elsewhere ;  while  the 
lake  Maredtis,  communicating  by  various  canals 
with  the  river  Nile,  received  with  facility  the  ex- 
portable produce  from  the  interior^.    As  soon  as 
houses  were  ready,  commencement  was  made  by 
the  intendant  Kleomenes,  transporting  to  them  in 
mass  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Kan6pus,  and  probably  of  other  towns  besides\ 
Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 

1  Curtiufly  iv.  8»  1-4 ;  Platarchj  Xlezand.  26, 

'  Aimn,  iii.  1,8;  CurtiuB,  iv.  Q,  2-6;  Diodor.  xvii.  62. 

'  Strabo>  xvii.  p.  7^3.  Other  authors  however  speak  of  the  salubrity 
of  Alexandria  less  favourably  than  Strabo :  see  St.  Croix,  Examen  des 
Hist.  d'Alexandre,  p.  287. 

*  Pseudo-Aristotle,  (Economic,  ii.  32. 
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Ptolemaic  princes.     It  acquired  immense  grandeur 
and  population  during  their  rule  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  when  their  enormous  revenues  were  spent 
greatly  in  its  improvement  and  decoration.     But  we 
cannot  reasonably  ascribe  to  Alexander  himself  any 
prescience  of  such  an  imposing  future.   He  intended 
it  as  a  place  from  which  he  could  conveniently  rule 
Egypt,  considered  as  a  portion  of  his  extensive 
empire  all  round  the  iBgean ;  and  had  Egypt  re- 
mained thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  sub- 
stantive imperial  whole,  Alexandria  would  probably 
not  have  risen  beyond  mediocrity  ^ 
His  visit  to       The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distin- 
and  oracle    guishcd  thc  four  Or  fivc  mouths'  stay  of  Alexander 
Tiie*^!^^'  io  Egypt,  was  his  march  through  the  sandy  desert 
hlS^tobe     to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.     This  is  chiefly 
zeut^'^  ^^    memorable  as  it  marks  his  increasing  self-adoration 
and  inflation  above  the  limits  of  humanity.     His 
achievements  during  the  last  three  years  had  so 
transcended  the  expectations  of  every  one,  himself 
included — the  Gods  had  given  to  him  such  incessant 
good  fortune,  and  so  paralysed  or  put  down  his 
enemies — that  the  hypothesis   of  a  superhuman 
personality  seemed  the  natural  explanation  of  such 
a  superhuman  career^.      He  had  to  look  back  to 
the  heroic  legends,  and  to  his  ancestors  Perseus  and 
Herakles,  to  find  a  worthy  prototype^.   Conceiving 

I  Arrian,  iii.  6,  4-9.  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  11)  lays  about  Egypt  under 
the  Romana — "  proTineiam  aditn  difficilem,  amunue  fecundam,  super- 
stitione  et  laaciviA  diicordem  et  mobilem^  insciam  leg;um>  ignarum  ma- 
gistratuum/'  &c.    Compare  Polybius  ap.  Strabon.  xyii.  p.  797* 

'  Diodor.  zvii.  61.  rcjc/i^pca  d*  tl<r€<r&(u  rrjs  4k  rhv  ^cov  yrW crcor  t6 
lUytSos  r&p  iv  reus  irp&^ttn  Karop$»ftAr»v  (answer  of  the  priest  of 
Ammon  to  Alexander). 

'  Arrian,  iii.  3,  2. 
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himself  to  be  (like  them)  the  son  of  Zeus,  with  only 
a  nominal  human  parentage,  he  resolved  to  go  and 
ascertain  the  fact  by  questioning  the  infallible  oracle 
of  Zeus  Ammon.  His  march  of  several  days,  through 
a  sandy  desert — always  fatiguing,  sometimes  peril- 
ous,— was  distinguished  by  manifest  evidences  of 
the  favour  of  the  Gods.  Unexpected  rain  fell  just 
when  the  thirsty  soldiers  required  water.  When 
the  guides  lost  their  track,  from  shifting  of  the  sand, 
on  a  sudden  two  speaking  serpents,  or  two  ravens, 
appeared  preceding  the  march  and  indicating  the 
right  direction.  Such  were  the  statements  made  by 
Ptolemy,  Aristobulus,  and  Kallisthenes,  companions 
and  contemporaries ;  while  Arrian,  four  centuries 
afterwards,  announces  his  positive  conviction  that 
there  was  a  divine  intervention  on  behalf  of  Alex- 
ander, though  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  about  the 
detail8\  The  priest  of  Zeus  Ammon  addressed 
Alexander,  as  being  the  son  of  the  Grod,  and  farther 
assured  him  that  his  career  would  be  one  of  unin- 
terrupted victory,  until  he  was  taken  away  to  the 
Gods;  while  his  friends  also,  who  consulted  the 
oracle  for  their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer 
that  the  rendering  of  divine  honours  to  him  would 
be  acceptable  to  Zeus.  After  profuse  sacrifices  and 
presents,  Alexander  quitted  the  oracle,  with  a  full 
and  sincere  faith  that  he  really  was  the  son  of  Zeus 
Ammon;  which  faith  was  farther  confirmed  by 
declarations  transmitted  to  him  from  other  oracles 

^  Aimn,  iii«  3,  12.  Kal  ^i  nip  BeUv  ri  (vpfiriXafitv  avrf,  ?x^ 
lo'xvpltrao'Baij  Sri  Koi  t6  tlichs  ravrjf  t\€t*  r6  d*  arpticig  rov  X^yov 
o^ciXovro  ol  SKXjf  xal  SXkjj  vnep  airrov  ((rfyrjadfitpoi. 

Compare  Curtius,  iv.  7«  12-15;  Diodor.  xvii.  49-51 ;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
27 ;  Rallistbenes  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  8l4. 
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— that  of  £ry three  in  Ionia,  and  of  Branchidae  near 
Miletus  ^  Though  he  did  not  directly  order  himaelf 
to  be  addressed  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  he  was  pleased 
with  those  who  volunteered  such  a  recognition,  and 
angry  with  sceptics  or  scoffers,  who  disbeUeved  the 
oracle  of  Ammon.  Plutarch  thinks  that  this  was  a 
mere  political  manceuvre  of  Alexander,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  non*Hellenic  population 
over  whom  he  was  enlarging  his  empire^.  But  it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  a  genuine  faith, — a  simple 
exaggeration  of  that  exorbitant  vanity  which  from 
the  beginning  reigned  so  largely  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  indeed  aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  lead- 
ing Macedonians  in  many  ways,  but  especially  as  a 
deliberate  insult  to  the  memory  of  Philip.  Thas  is 
the  theme  always  touched  upon  in  moments  of  dis- 
satisfaction. To  Parmenio,  to  Phildtas,  to  Kleitus» 
and  other  principal  officers,  the  insolence  of  the 
king,  in  disclaiming  Philip  and  putting  himself  above 
the  level  of  humanity,  appeared  highly  offensive. 
Discontents  on  this  subject  among  the  Macedonian 
officers,  though  condemned  to  silence  by  fear  and 
admiration  of  Alexander,  became  serious,  and  will 
be  found  reappearing  hereafter^. 
?:!:.fii'  "^^^  ^^^  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  was 
passed  at  Memphis.  While  nominating  various 
officers  for  the  permanent  administration  of  the 
country,  he  also  received  a  visit  of  Hegelochus  his 

'  KallistheneB,  Fragm.  xri.  ap.  Alezand.  Magn.  Hiitar.  Scriptor.  ed. 
Geier.  p.  257 ;  Strabo,  xrii.  p.  814. 

'  Plutarch,  Alezand.  28.  Anian  hinti  at  the  same  ezplanatioii 
(vii.  29,  6). 

*  Curtius,  It.  10,  3 — "fattidio  etie  patriam,  abdicari  Philippum 
patrem,  coelum  vanis  cogitationibus  petere/'  Anrian,  iii.  26,  1 ;  Cur- 
tiug,  vi.  9,  18;  vi.  11,23. 
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admiral,  who  broaght  as  prisoners  Aristooikus  of  Amoge* 
Metfaymnay  and  other  despots  of  the  various  insular  by  Aiez. 
Grecian  cities.  Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  handed  Memphu* 
over  to  their  respective  cities,  to  be  dealt  with  as  ^^en 
the  citizens  pleased ;  all  except  the  Chian  Apollo-  ^^^^ 
nides,  who  was  sent  to  Elephantine  in  the  south  of  ^g^n- 
Egypt  for  detention.     In  most  of  the  cities,  the 
despots  had  incurred  such  violent  hatred,  that  when 
delivered  up,  they  were  tortured  and  put  to  deaths 
Pharnabazus  also  had  been  among  the  prisoners, 
but  had  found  means  to  escape  from  his  guards 
when  the  fleet  touched  at  Kos'. 

In  the  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  "c.  331, 
of  Greeks  ^nd  Thradans,  Alexander  marched  into  mJ^7' 
Phenicia.    It  was  there  that  he  regulated  the  affairs  f^^ 
of  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Greece,  prior  to  his  intended  Phenida— 
expedition  into  the  interior  against  Darius.     He  from 
punished  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  re-  spilnaid 
volted  and  burnt  alive  the  Macedonian  prefect  An-  S^fjfo,*^. 
dromachus^.     In  addition  to  all  the  business  trans-  ™«n*3  •«»' 

to  Aoti* 

acted,  Alexander  made  costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  pater. 
Herakles,  and  offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  other 
Gods.  Choice  festivals  with  tragedy  were  also  cele- 
brated, analogous  to  the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  with 
the  best  actors  and  chorists  contending  for  the  prize. 
The  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
honour  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon ;  each  under- 
taking the  duty  of  chordgus,  getting  up  at  his  own 
cost  a  drama  with  distinguished  chorus  and  actors^ 
and  striving  to.  obtain  the  prize  from  pre-appointed 
judges — as  was  practised  among  the  ten  tribes  at 
Athen8^ 

'  Curtius>  iv.  8J  I.  >  Arrian,  iii.  2,  S,  9. 

'  Cortius,  iv.  8,  10.  «  Plutaivh,  Alezand.  29;  Arriaxi,  I.  o. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  religious  and  festive  exhi- 
bitions, Alexander  was  collecting  magazines  for  his 
march  into  the  interior  \  He  had  already  sent  for- 
ward a  detachment  to  Thapsakus,  the  usual  ford  of 
the  Euphrates,  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river.  The 
Persian  Mazaeus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side, 
with  a  small  force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  them 
Greeks ;  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  bridges  from 
being  built,  but  only  to  hinder  them  from  being 
carried  completely  over  to  the  left  bank.  After 
eleven  days  of  march  from  Phenicia,  Alexander  and 
his  whole  army  reached  Thapsakus.  Mazaeus,  on 
the  other  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army 
arrive,  withdrew  his  small  force  without  delay,  and 
retreated  to  the  Tigris;  so  that  the  two  bridges  were 
completed,  and  Alexander  crossed  forthwith^. 

Once  over  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the 
option  of  marching  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river 
to  Babylon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  the  natural  place  to  find  Dariu8^  But  this 
march  (as  we  know  from  Xenophon,  who  made  it 
with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  would  be  one  of  ex- 
treme suffering  and  through  a  desert  country  where 
no  provisions  were  to  be  got.  Moreover,  Mazaeus 
in  retreating  had  taken  a  north-easterly  direction 


<  Arrian>  iiL  6,  12. 

'  Ajrrian,  iii.  7, 1-6 ;  Cortius,  iv.  9,  12 — "  undecimia  castris  perrenit 
ad  Euphraten." 

'  So  Alexander  connden  Babylon  (Arriaiiyii.  17>d-10) — irpo;(»^a«iv- 

r»v  (yy  ri  ^wdfiti  hrl  ^afivX&vd  re  koI  Aapelov nSv  re  cirl  Ba/3u- 

\&vos  (TT^op  vot:rf<r6fjie6a,  &c.  Thia  ia  the  explanation  of  Anian'a  re- 
mark, iii.  7, 6 — where  he  aangna  the  reaaon  why  Alexander,  after  paaa- 
ing  the  Euphratea  at  Thapaakua,  did  not  take  the  atraight  road  towarda 
Babylon.  Cyma  the  younger  marched  directly  to  Babylon  to  attack 
Artaxerxea.  Suaa,  Ekbatana,  and  Peraepolia  were  more  diatant,  and 
leaa  expoaed  to  an  enemy  from  the  weat. 
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towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Tigris ;  and  some 
prisoners  reported  that  Darius  with  his  main  army 
was  behind  the  Tigris,  intending  to  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river  against  Alexander.  The  Tigris 
appears  not  to  be  fordable  below  Nineveh  (Mosul). 
Accordingly  he  directed  his  march^first  nearly  north- 
ward, having  the  Euphrates  on  his  left  hand ;  next 
eastward  across  Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the 
Armenian  mountains  on  his  left  hand.  On  reaching 
the  ford  of  the  Tigris,  he  found  it  absolutely  unde- 
fended. Not  a  single  enemy  being  in  sight,  he  forded 
the  river  as  soon  as  possible,  with  all  his  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  baggage.  The  difficulties  and  perils  of 
crossing  were  extreme,  from  the  depth  of  the  water, 
above  their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
the  slippery  footing\  A  resolute  and  vigilant 
enemy  might  have  rendered  the  passage  almost  im- 
possible.  But  the  good  fortune  of  Alexander  was 
not  less  conspicuous  in  what  his  enemies  left  undone, 
than  in  what  they  actually  did^. 

After  this  fatiguing  passage,  Alexander  rested  for  b.c.  331, 
two  days.    During  the  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  Eewlt  ot 
occurred,  nearly  total ;  which  spread  consternation  *^fg^^"; 
among  the  army,  combined  with  complaints  against  approaches 
his  overweening  insolence,  and  mistrust*  as  to  the  army  of 
unknown  regions   on  which  they  were  entering,  ^t^a? 
Alexander,  while  offering  solemn  sacrifices  to  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Earth,  combated  the  prevailing  depres- 
sion by  declarations  from  his  own  prophet  Ari- 
stander  and  from  Egyptian  astrologers,  who  pro- 

1  ArriBii,  iii.  7,  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  55 ;  Cuiiius,  iv.  9, 17-24.  "  Magna 
mimimenta  regpii  Tigris  atque  Euphrates  erant/'  is  a  part  of  the  speech 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Darius  before  the  battle  of  Arbela,  by  Curtius 
(it.  14, 10).    Both  these  great  defences  were  abandoned. 

*  Curtius,  iv.  9,  23;  Plutarch*  Alezand.  39. 
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claimed  that  Helios  favoured  the  Greeks,  and  Seltod 
the  Persians ;  hence  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  por- 
tended victory  to  the  Macedonians — and  victory 
too  (so  Aristander  promised) ,  before  the  next  new 
moon.  Having  thas  reassured  the  soldiers,  Alex* 
ander  marched  for  four  days  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  through  the  territory  called  Aturia,  with 
the  Tigris  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Gordyene  or 
Kurd  mountains  on  his  left.  Encountering  a  small 
advanced  guard  of  the  Persians,  he  here  learnt  from 
prisoners  that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was  not 
far  off  \ 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous 
defeat  of  Issus.  What  Darius  had  been  doing 
during  this  long  interval,  and  especially  during  the 
first  half  of  it,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  hear  only 
of  one  proceeding  on  his  part — his  missions,  twice 
repeated,  to  Alexander,  tendering  or  entreating 
peace,  with  the  especial  view  of  recovering  his  cap* 
tive  family.  Nothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have 
done,  either  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past,  or  to 
avert  the  perils  of  the  future ;  nothing,  to  save  his 
fleet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; 
nothing,  to  relieve  either  Tyre  or  Gaza,  the  sieges 
of  which^Uectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near 
ten  months.  The  disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at 
Issus  had  already  lost  him  the  confidence  of  several 
of  his  most  valuable  servants.  The  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  with  the 
best  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Per- 
sian cause  as  lost^,  and  tried  to  set  up  for  himself, 


"  Arrian,  iii.  7, 12;  iii.  8,  3.    CurtiaB,  iv.  10,  11-18. 
s  Arrian,  ii.  13;  Curtius,  iv.  I,  27-^30--"  cum  in  iUo  statu  reram  id 
quemque,  quod  occupasset,  habitumm  arbitraretur"  (Amyntas). 
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ia  which  attempt  he  failed  and  perished  in  Egypt« 
The  satrap  of  Egypt,  penetrated  with  contempt 
for  the  timidity  of  his  master,  was  induced,  by  that 
reason  as  well  as  by  others,  to  throw  open  the 
country  to  Alexander\  Having  incurred  so  de- 
plorable a  loss,  as  well  in  reputation  as  in  territory, 
Darius  had  the  strongest  motives  to  redeem  it  by 
augmented  vigour. 

But  he  was  paralysed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  Paralysing 
his  wife,  and  several  of  his  children,  had  fallen  into  himVo-^'' 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Among  the  countless  the^j[p^tf. 
advantages  growing  out  of  the  victory  of  Issus,  this  ^JJ,^g[  ^^^ 
acquisition  was  not  the  least.     It  placed  Darius  in  ^'^^^ 
the  condition  of  one  who  had  given  hostages  for 
good  behaviour  to  his  enemy.     The  Persian  kings 
were  often  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  satraps  or 
generals  the  deposit  of  their  wives  and  families,  as 
a  pledge  for  fidelity ;  and  Darius  himself  had  re- 
ceived this  guarantee  from  Memnon,  as  a  condition 
of  entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet  ^.     Bound 
by  the  like  chains  himself,  towards  one  who  had 
DOW  become  his  superior,  Darius  was  afraid  to  act 
with  energy,  lest  success  should  bring  down  evil 
upon  his  captive  family.     By  allowing  Alexander 
to  subdue  unopposed,  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his 
empire  eastward,  and  to  ransom  back  his  family  at 
an  enormous  price.     Such  propositions  did  satisfy 
Parmenio,  and  would  probably  have  satisfied  even 

>  AniMi)  liL  1, 3.  rtfw  re  cV  "itra^  f*^X'P'  ^ftws  (rvpcj9i;  irtirocfuvos 
(the  aatrap  of  Egypt)  Ka\  Aopt tor  Sn  altrxp^  <^vyg  ^vyr,  &c. 

^  Diodor.  xvii.  23,  OmvpBTt  Xenophon,  Anabans*  i.  4, 9 ;  Herodot. 
vii.  10. 
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from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  vast  Persian 
territory — ^from  the  Caspian  sea,  the  rivers  Oxus 
and  Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.    The 
plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  about  the  latitude  of 
the  modem  town  of  Mosul,  between  that  river  and 
the  Gordyene  mountains  (Zagros),  were  fixed  upon 
for  the  muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude ;  partly 
conducted  by  Darius  himself  from  Babylon,  partly 
arriving  there  by  difierent  routes  from  the  norths 
east,  and  south.  Arbela — ^a  considerable  town  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great  Zab  river,  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Erbil,  as  a  caravan  station  on  the 
ordinary  road  between  Erzeroum  and  Bagdad — ^was 
fixed  on  as  the  muster-place  or  head-quarters,  where 
the  chief  magazines  were  collected  and  the  heavy 
baggage  lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were 
first  assembled  and  exercised  \ 
He  Axes  the      But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle 
encamping    was,  the  ncighbourhood  of  Guagamela  near  the 
fngoi'^"^    river  Bumodus,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Arb61a, 
AiMander    towards  the  Tigris,  and  about  as  much  south-east 
TainUar*'  of  Mosul — a  spacious  and  level  plain,  with  nothing 
Gaugameia.  morc  than  a  few  undulating  slopes,  and  without  any 
trees.     It  was  by  nature  well-adapted  for  drawing 
up  a  numerous  army,  especially  for  the  free  man- 
oeuvres of  cavalry,  and  the  rush  of  scythed  chariots; 
moreover,  the  Persian  officers  had  been  careful 
beforehand  to  level  artificially  such  of  the  slopes  as 
they  thought  inconvenient'.     There  seemed  every 

'  Diodoruft)  xvu,  53 ;  Curtitu,  iv.  9,  9. 

*  Arrian,  iii,  8, 12.  Kai  yap  ical  Sa-a  avaficika  avrov  is  Unra<ria»,  ravra 
re  €K  iroXXov  ol  JJfpaai  rois  rt  Sipfiatriv  intkavveiv  (vir€Trj  irrn-Oi^rccniK 
Ka\  r{7  lima  iimdo'ifui. 


ment  and 
prepara- 
tion— ' 
better  arn» 
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thing  in  the  ground  to  favour  the  operation  both  of 
the  vast  total,  and  the  special  forces,  of  Darius ; 
who  fancied  that  his  defeat  at  Issus  had  been  occa- 
sioned altogether  by  his  having  adventured  him- 
self in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia — ^and  that  on 
open  and  level  ground  his  superior  numbers  must 
be  triumphant.  He  was  even  anxious  that  Alex- 
ander should  come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain. 
Hence  the  undefended  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  Hi*  equip 
assembled  at  Arbdla  might  well  inspire  confidence ; 
for  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  1,000,000  of 
infantry' — 40,000 cavalry — ^200  scythed  chariots —  ^u,"™* 
and  fifteen  elephants ;  of  which  animals  we  now  scythed 
read  for  the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle.  But  elephants. 
besides  the  numbers,  Darius  had  provided  for  his 
troops  more  eflfective  arms ;  instead  of  mere  javelins, 
strong  swords  and  short  thrusting  pikes,  such  as 
the  Macedonian  cavalry  wielded  so  admirably  in 
close  combat — together  with  shields  for  the  infantry 
and  breastplates  for  the  horsemen^.  He  counted 
much  also  on  the  terrific  charge  of  the  chariots, 
each  of  which  had  a  pole  projecting  before  the 
horses  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  together 

>  Tliifl  is  the  total  given  by  Airian  u  what  he  found  set  forth  (cXc- 
yiTo),  probably  the  best^information  which  Ptolemy  and  Ariatobuliu 
could  procure  (Arriaa^  iii.  8,  8). 

Diodoros  (zrii.  53)  says  800,000  foot,  200,000  hone,  and  200  acythed 
chariots.  Justin  (zi.  12)  g:ive8  400,000  foot  and  100,000  horse.  Plu- 
tarch (Alex.  31 )  talks  generally  of  a  million  of  men.  Curtius  states  the 
army  to  have  been  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  which  had  fought  in 
Kilikia  (iv.  9, 3) ;  he  gives  the  total  as  200,000  foot,  and  45,000  hone 
(iv.  12,  13). 

'  Diodor.  zvii.  53;  Curtius,  iv.  92. 
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with  three  sword-blades  stretching  from  the  yoke 
on  each  side,  and  scythes  also  laterally  from  the 
naves  of  the  wheels  ^ 

Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,  about 
the  time  when  the  Macedonian  army  first  reached 
the  Tigris,  Darius  moved  from  Arbela,  where  his 
baggage  and  treasure  were  left — crossed  by  bridges 
the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Zab,  an  operation  which 
occupied  five  days — and  marched  to  take  post  on 
,the  prepared  ground  near  Gaugamela.  His  battle 
array  was  formed — of  the  Baktrians  on  the  extreme 
left,  under  command  of  Bessus  the  satrap  of  Bak- 
tria ;  next,  the  Dahse  and  Arach6ti,  under  com- 
mand of  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Arachosia ;  then  the 
native  Persians,  horse  and  foot  alternating, — the 
Susians,  under  Oxathres, —  and  the  Kadusians. 
On  the  extreme  right  were  the  contingents  of  Syria 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  under  Ma- 
zaeus ;  then  the  Medes,  under  Atropates ;  next,  the 
Parthians,  Sakae,  Tapyrians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all 
cavalry^  under  Phrataphernes ;  then  the  Albanians 
and  the  Sakesinae.  Darius  himself  was  in  the 
centre,  with  the  choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and 
around  him — ^the  Persian  select  Horse-guards,  called 
the  king's  kinsmen — the  Persian  foot-guards,  carry- 
ing pikes  with  a  golden  apple  at  the  butt-end — a 
regiment  of  Karians,  or  descendants  of  Karians, 
who  had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes  and 
planted  as  colonists  in  the  interior  of  the  empire — 


1  Cuitiua,  iy.9,3;  Diodor.  xvii.  53.  Notwithitanding  the  instructive 
note  of  Mutzel  upon  this  passage  of  Curtius,  the  mode  in  which  these 
chariots  were  armed  is  not  dear  on  all  points. 
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the  contingent  of  Mardi,  good  archers — and  lastly, 
the  mercenary  Greeks,  of  number  unknown,  in 
whom  Darius  placed  his  greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians. 
In  the  rear  of  it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians, 
— inhabitants  of  SittakS  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
— ^Uxians,  from  the  territory  adjoining  Susiana  to 
the  east — and  others  in  unknown  multitude.  In 
front  of  it  were  posted  the  scythed  chariots,  with 
small  advanced  bodies  of  cavalry — Scythians  and 
Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one  hundred  chariots 
— ^Armenians  and  Kappadokians  on  the  right,  with 
fifty  more — and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in  front 
of  the  centre '• 

Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  b.&  331, 
of  the  Persian  army,  and  four  days'  march  since  ^^nZ^ ' 
his  crossing  the  Tigris — ^when  he  first  learnt  from  ^l^^^f^' 
Persian  prisoners  how  near  his  enemies  were.     He  Alexander 

^—discus- 

at  once   halted,  established  on  the   spot  a  camp  tiontwith 
with  ditch  and  stockade,  and  remained  there  for  ai^the? 
four  days,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might  repose.  H?i^refui 
On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  he  moved  forward,  ^^^ 
yet  leaving  under  guard  in  the  camp  the  baggage,  >°  venon. 
the  prisoners,  and  the  ineffectives.     He  began  his 


>  The  Peraan  battle  order  here  given  by  Arrian  (iii.  11),  is  taken 
from  Aristobulus,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  bo  aet  down  in  the  official 
scheme  of  the  battle,  drawn  up  by  the  Persian  officers,  and  afterwards 
captured  with  the  baggage  of  Darius.  Though  thus  authentic  as  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  not  complete,  even  as  to  names — ^while  it  says  nothing 
about  numbers  or  depth  or  extent  of  front.  Several  names,  of  various 
contingents  stated  to  have  been  present  in  the  field,  are  not  phiced  in 
the  official  return — ^thus  the  Sogdiani,  the  Arians,  and  the  Indian 
mountaineers  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  having  joined  Darius  (iii.  8); 
the  Kossseans,  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  59) ;  the  Sogdiani,  Massagetse,  Be- 
litae,  Kosssans,  Gortyae,  Phrygians,  and  Kataonians,  by  Curtius  (iv.  12). 
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march,  over  a  range  of  low  elevations  which  divided 
him  from  the  enemy,  hoping  to  approach  and  at- 
tack them  at  daybreak.  Bat  his  progress  was  so 
retarded,  that  day  broke,  and  the  two  armies  first 
came  in  sight,  when  he  was  still  on  the  descend- 
ing slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three  miles 
distant.  On  seeing  the  enemy,  he  halted,  and 
called  together  his  principal  officers,  to  consult 
whether  he  should  not  prosecute  his  march  and 
commence  the  attack  forthwith\  Though  most  of 
them  pronounced  for  the  affirmative,  yet  Parmenio 
contended  that  this  course  would  be  rash ;  that  the 
ground  before  them,  with  all  its  difficulties,  natural 
or  artificial,  was  unknown,  and  that  the  enemy's 
position,  which  they  now  saw  for  the .  first  time, 
ought  to  be  carefully  reconnoitred.  Adopting  this 
latter  view,  Alexander  halted  for  the  day ;  yet  still 
retaining  his  battle  order,  and  forming  a  new  en- 
trenched camp,  to  which  the  baggage  and  the  pri- 
soners were  now  brought  forward  from  the  prece- 
ding day's  encampment^.  He  himself  spent  the  day, 
with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  in  re- 

'  Arrian,  iii.  9,  6-7. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  9, 2-8.  It  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian  that  the 
baggage,  &c.  was  brought  forward  from  the  first  camp  to  the  second. 
But  we  see  that  such  must  have  been  the  fact,  from  what  happened 
during  the  battle.  Alexander's  baggage,  which  was  plundered  by  a 
body  of  Persian  cavalry,  cannot  have  been  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
as  the  distance  of  the  first  camp  would. require.  This  coincides  also 
with  Curtius,  iv.  13,  35.  The  words  tfyvw  diroKtiirtiv  (Arr.  iii.  9,  2), 
mdicate  the  contemplation  of  a  purpose  which  was  not  accomplished — 
a»r  dfi  ^fi€pq.  irpo<riii$ai  toU  voKefUois  (iii.  9,  3).  Instead  of  "  coming 
itito  conflict "  with  the  enemy  at  break  of  day — ^Alexander  only  arrived 
within  sight  of  them  at  break  of  day ;  he  then  halted  the  whole  day  and 
oight  within  sight  of  their  position ;  and  naturally  brought  up  his  bag- 
gage, having  no  motive  to  leave  it  so  far  in  the  rear. 
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coDDoitring  both  the  intermediate  ground  and  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of  their 
immense  superiority  in  cavalry.  Parmenio,  with 
Polysperchon  and  others,  advised  him  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  night ;  which  promised  some  advan- 
tages, since  Persian  armies  were  notoriously  un* 
manageable  by  nighty  and  since  their  camp  had  no 
defence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  involved 
so  many  disadvantages  and  perils,  that  Alexander 
rejected  it ;  declaring — with  an  emphasis  inten- 
tionally enhanced,  since  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of 
many  otherfii — that  he  disdained  the  meanness  of 
stealing  a  victory;  that  he  both  would  conquer,  and 
could  conquer,  Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight^ 
Having  then  addressed  to  his  officers  a  few  brief  en- 
couragements, which  met  with  enthusiastic  response, 
he  dismissed  them  to  their  evening  meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  Disposi. 
consisting  of  40,000  foot,  and  7000  horse,  in  two  Alexander 
lines^.     The  first  or  main  line  was  composed,  on  l^ttaST-- 
the  right,  of  the  eight  squadrons  of  Companion-  "^^^^'*'' 
cavalry,  each  with   its   separate  captain,  but  all 
under  the  command  of  Phil6tas  son  of  Parmenio. 
Next  (proceeding  from   right   to  left)    came  the 
Agdma  or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistse — then 
the  remaining  Hypaspistse,  under  Nikanor — then 
the  phalanx  properly  so  called,  distributed  into 
six  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Koenus,  Per- 
dikkas,  Meleager,  Polysperchon,  Simmias,  and  Kra- 
terus,  respectively*.     Next  on  the  left  of  the  pha- 

'  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iii.  4,  36. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  10, 3 ;  Curtius,  iv.  13, 4-10.  '  Arrian,  iii.  12, 1-9. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  57 ;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  26-^. 
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laoT,  were  arranged  the  allied  Grecian  cavalry, 
Lokrian  and  Phokian,  Phthiot,  Malians,  and  Pe- 
loponnesians ;  after  whom,  at  the  extreme  left, 
came  the  Thessalians  under  Philippns — among  the 
best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly  inferior  to  the 
Macedonian  Companions.  As  in  the  two  former 
battles,  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of 
the  right  half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left  to 
Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line,  was  placed  a  second  or 
body  of  reserve,  intended  to  guard  against  attacks 
in  the  flanks  and  rear,  which  the  supenor  numbers 
of  the  Persians  rendered  probable.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Alexander  reserved, — on  the  right,  the  light 
cavalry  or  Liancers — ^the  Paeonians,  under  Aretes 
and  Aristo — half  the  Agrianes,  under  Attalus — ^the 
Macedonian  archers,  under  Brison — and  the  mer- 
cenaries of  old  service,  under  Kleander;  on  the 
left,  various  bodies  of  Thracian  and  allied  cavalry, 
under  their  separate  officers.  All  these  different 
regiments  were  held  ready  to  repel  attack  either  in 
flank  or  rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line  were  some 
advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops — 
Grecian  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the  right,  and 
under  Andromachus  on  the  left — a  brigade  of  darters 
under  Balakrus,  together  with  Agrianian  darters, 
and  some  bowmen.  Lastly,  the  Thracian  infantry 
were  left  to  guard  the  camp  and  the  baggage^ 
?!i^f.^  Forewarned  by  a  deserter,  Alexander  avoided 

the  places  where  iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to 
damage  the  Macedonian  cavalry^.     He  himself,  at 

»  Arrian,  iii.  12,  2-6 ;  Curtiui,  iy.  13,  30-.32;  Diodor.  xtu.  67. 
«  Curtiuf,  iv.  13,  36;  Polyaenus,  iv.  3, 17. 
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the  head  of  the  Royal  Squadron ,  on  the  extreme 
right,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that  direction, 
keeping  his  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he 
neared  the  enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the 
Persian  left  centre  immediately  opposed  to  him — 
Persian  guards,  Indians,  Albanians,  and  Karians. 
Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the  right,  and  Da- 
rius stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to  coun- 
teract this  movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking 
the  Macedonians  to  the  left.  Alexander  had  now 
got  so  far  to  his  right,  that  he  was  almost  beyond 
the  ground  levelled  by  Darius  for  the  operations  of 
his  chariots  in  front.  To  check  any  farther  move- 
ment in  this  direction,  the  Baktrian  1000  horse 
and  the  Scythians  in  front  of  the  Persian  left,  were 
ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  Macedo- 
nian right  flank.  Alexander  detached  against  them 
his  regiment  of  cavalry  under  Menidas,  and  the 
action  thus  began^ 

The  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  of 
Menidas,  turned  from  their  circuitous  movement 
to  attack  him,  and  at  first  drove  him  back  until  he 
was  supported  by  the  other  advanced  detachments 
— ^Paeonians  and  Grecian  cavalry.  The  Baktrians, 
defeated  in  their  turn,  were  supported  by  the  satrap 
Bessus  with  the  main  body  of  Baktrians  and  Scy- 
thians in  the  left  portion  of  Darius's  line.  The 
action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  contested, 
with  some  loss  to  the  Greeks ;  who  at  length  how- 
ever, by  a  more  compact  order  against  enemies 
whose  fighting  was  broken  and  desultory,  succeeded 

'  Airian^  iii.  13, 1-^. 
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IB  pushing  them  out  of  their  place  in  the  line,  and 
thus  making  a  partial  opening  in  it\ 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius 
had  ordered  his  scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and 
his  main  line  to  follow  them,  calculating  on  the 
disorder  which  he  expected  that  they  would  occa- 
sion. But  the  chariots  were  found  of  little  service. 
The  horses  were  terrified,  checked,  or  wounded,  by 
the  Macedonian  archers  and  darters  in  front ;  who 
even  found  means  to  seize  the  reins,  pull  down  the 
drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred  cha- 
riots in  Darius's  front,  intended  to  bear  down  ^the 
Macedonian  ranks  by  simultaneous  pressure  along 
their  whole  line,  many  were  altogether  stopped  or 
disabled ;  some  turned  right  round,  the  horses  re- 
fusing to  face  the  protended  pikes,  or  being  scared 
with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield  struck  together ; 
some  which  reached  the  Macedonian  hue,  were  let 
through  without  mischief  by  the  soldiers  opening 
their  ranks ;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds  or  damage*. 

As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and 

'  Arriaiiy  iii.  13,  9. 

^  About  the  chariots,  Arrian,  iii.  13, 11 ;  Curtius,  iv.  15, 14 ;  Diodor. 
xvii.  67,  68. 

Arrian  mentions  distinctly  only  those  chariots  which  were  launched 
on  Darius's  left,  immediately  opposite  to  Alexander.  But  it  is  plain 
that  the  chariots  along  the  whole  line  must  have  been  let  off  at  one  and 
the  same  signal — ^which  we  may  understand  as  implied  in  the  words  of 
Curtius — "  Ipse  (Darius)  ante  se  falcatos  currus  habebat,  quos  signo 
dato  universos  in  hostem  effudit "  (iv.  14,  3). 

The  scythed  chariots  of  Artaxerzes,  at  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  did  no 
mischief  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 10-20).  At  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  gained 
by  the  Romans  ( B.C.  190)  oyer  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus,  his  chariots 
were  not  only  driven  back,  but  spread  disorder  among  his  own  troops 
(Appian.  Reb.  Syriac.  33). 
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the  Persian  main  force  laid  open  as  advancing  be-  ^owmdux 
hind  them,  Alexander  gave  orders  to  the  troops  of  he  sets  the 
his  main  line,  who  had  hitherto  been  perfectly  silent  \  flj^hti^e- 
to  raise  the  war-shout  and  charge  at  a  quick  pace ;  ^^l^l^ 
at  the  same  time  directing  Aretes  with  the  Pseonians 
to  repel  the  assailants  on  his  right  flank.  He  him* 
self,  discontinuing  his  slanting  movement  to  the 
right,  turned  towards  the  Persian  line,  and  dashed, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  Companion-cavalry,  into  that 
partial  opening  in  it,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
flank  movement  of  the  Baktrians.  Having  by  this 
opening  got  partly  within  the  line,  he  pushed 
straight  towards  the  person  of  Darius  ;  his  cavalry 
engaging  in  the  closest  hand-combat,  and  thrusting 
with  their  short  spikes  at  the  faces  of  the  Persians. 
Here,  as  at  the  Granikus,  the  latter  were  discom- 
posed by  this  mode  of  fighting — ^accustomed  as  they 
were  to  rely  on  the  use  of  missiles,  with  rapid 
wheeling  of  the  horse  for  renewed  attack^  They 
were  unable  to  prevent  Alexander  and  his  cavalry 
from  gaining  ground  and  approaching  nearer  to 
Darius ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact  order  and  long 
protended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  op- 
posed to  it.  For  a  short  interval,  the  combat  here 
was  close  and  obstinate;  and  it  might  have  been 
much  prolonged — since  the  best  troops  of  Darius's 

>  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  address  of  Alexander  to  his 
soldiers,  previous  to  the  Imttle,  about  the  necessity  of  absolute  silence 
until  the  moment  came  for  the  terrific  war-shout  (Arrian,  iii.  9, 14) : 
compare  Thucyd.  ii.  89 — a  similar  direction  from  Phormio  to  the 
Athenians. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  15,  4.  oC^c  dKovrurfi^  trt,  otrrc  tftkiyfUHs  t&p  anr»v, 
TJvfp  Imrofiaxw  diicri,  ixpwvro — about  the  Persian  cavalry  when  driven 
to  despair. 
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army — Greeks,  Karians,  Persian  guards,  regal  kins- 
men, &c.,  were  here  posted, — had  the  king's  cou- 
rage been  equal  to  that  of  his  soldiers.  But  here, 
even  worse  than  at  Issus,  the  flight  of  the  army 
began  with  Darius  himself.  It  had  been  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  attacking  the 
army  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes  at  Kunaxa,  to  aim 
the  main  blow  at  the  spot  where  his  brother  was 
in  person — since  he  well  knew  that  victory  there 
was  victory  everywhere.  Having  already  once  fol- 
lowed this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus,  Alexander 
repeated  it  with  still  more  signal  success  at  Arbela. 
Darius,  who  had  been  long  in  fear,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  beheld  his  formidable  enemy  on  the 
neighbouring  hills,  became  still  more  alarmed  when 
he  saw  the  scythed  chariots  prove  a  failure,  and 
when  the  Macedonians,  suddenly  breaking  out  from 
absolute  silence  into  an  universal  war-cry,  came  to 
close  quarters  with  his  troops,  pressing  towards 
and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  on  which  he 
stood  \  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  terrific  m^Ue^ 
combined  with  the  prestige  already  attaching  to 
Alexander's  name,  completely  overthrew  the  cou- 
rage and  self-possession  of  Darius.  He  caused  his 
chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  himself  set  the 
example  of  flight*. 

'  Airian,  iii.  \4,  2,  ^c  dp^/u^  re  «cal  aXoXoy/if  &s  €ir\  avr6v  tiapuow 
— Diodor.  xvii.  60.  Alexander  iitrii  Trjg  fiaaikuaif  tkfis  ical  r&v  SKKmp  r&v 
imffH>»€aTax»v  Unrtmv  in  avrhv  ffkavvt  rhy  Laptiov, 

'  Airian,  iii.  14,  3.  Kal  xP^^^^  1^^  ^*^*^  SKiyov  cV  x'/xrcv  7  /mkx7 
iyivm,  *ns  dc  Oi  re  linrciff  o2  ayi<l>*  'AXcfaydpoy  Koi  aMs  *AXc(aydpos 
fvp^Hmas  €V€K€ivro,  nBurftoig  t€  ;^»/iciwi,  Kal  rols  (voTots  rh  irp6<rmwa 
T&v  nepa&y  K&irrovrts,  rf  n  <^aXay(  7  Maicf dovue^,  wviof^  Koi  reus  a-apla' 
<rais  irf<f>piKvia,  e/i^c/^Xi/iccy  ^drj  avroU,  Kal  trdvra  6/iov  rk  dfiwh 
Kal  1^dXa^  vfUti   ifiofitp^   ^yri  ^aptL^  €(ftaiv€ro,  np&Tos  avr^s 
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From  this  moment,  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted 
so  short  a  time,  was  irreparably  lost.  The  king's 
flight,  followed  of  course  immediately  by  that  of  the 
numerous  attendants  around  him,  spread  dismay 
among  all  his  troops,  leaving  them  neither  centre 
of  command,  nor  chief  to  fight  for.  The  best  sol- 
diers in  his  army,  being  those  immediately  around 
him,  were  under  these  circumstances  the  first  to 
give  way*  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with  the 
Companion-cavalry,  and  the  unremitting  pressure 
of  the  phalanx  in  front,  were  obstructed  by  little  else 
than  a  mass  of  disordered  fugitives.  During  the 
same  time,  Aretes  with  his  Paeonians  had  defeated 
the  Baktrians  on  the  right  flank  \  so  that  Alexander 
was  free  to  pursue  the  routed  main  body, — which 
he  did  most  energetically.  The  cloud  of  dust  raised 
by  the  dense  multitude  is  said  to  have  been  so  thick, 
that  nothing  could  be  clearly  seen,  nor  could  the 
pursuers  distinguish  the  track  taken  by  Darius 

ifFKTTpi'^as  t<f>tvyfv.  At  Ittus,  Airian  stittes  ihat  "  Darius  fled 
along  with  the  first ''  (ii.  11^  6);  at  Arbela  here,  he  states  that  "  Darius 
was  the  first  to  turn  and  flee;"  an  expression  yet  stronger  and  more 
distinct.  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  who  seem  here  as  elsewhere  to  follow 
generally  the  same  authorities,  give  details,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Darius,  which  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Arrian,  and  which  are  de- 
cidedly less  credible  than  Arrian's  narrative.  The  fact  that  the  two 
kings  were  here  (as  at  Issus)  near,  and  probably  visible,  to  each  other, 
has  served  as  a  basis  for  much  embroidery.  The  statement  that  Darius, 
standing  on  his  chariot,  hurled  his  spear  against  the  advancing  Mace- 
donians— and  that  Alexander  also  hurled  his  spear  at  Darius,  but  miss- 
ing him,  killed  the  charioteer^s  picturesque  and  Homeric,  but  has  no 
air  of  reality.  Curtiiu  and  Diodorus  tell  us  that  this  fidl  of  the 
charioteer  was  mistaken  for  the  fall  of  the  king,  and  struck  the  Persian 
army  with  consternation,  causing  them  forthwith  to  take  flight,  and 
thus  ultimately  forcing  Darius  to  flee  also  (Diodor.  xvii.  60;  Curt.  iv.  15, 
26-32).  But  this  is  noway  probable ;  since  the  real  flght  then  going 
on  was  close,  and  with  hand-weapons. 
1  Arrian,  iii.  14,  4. 
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the  Persian 
right  be- 
tween Ma- 
zaeiu  and 
Parmeniob 


himself.  Amidst  this  darkness,  the  cries  add  noises 
from  all  sides  were  only  the  more  impressive ; 
especially  the  sound  from  the  whips  of  the  cha- 
rioteers, pushing  their  horses  to  full  speed*.  It  was 
the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself  from 
being  overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on 
his  right  and  centre,  the  scene  on  his  left  under  Par- 
menio  was  different.  Mazaeus,  who  commanded  the 
Persian  right,  after  launching  his  scythed  chariots 
(which  may  possibly  have  done  more  damage  than 
those  launched  on  the  Persian  left,  though  we  have 
no  direct  information  about  them),  followed  it  up 
by  vigorously  charging  the  Grecian  and  Thessalian 
horse  in  his  front,  and  also  by  sending  round  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  to  attack  them  on  their  left 
flank  ^.  Here  the  battle  was  obstinately  contested, 
and  success  for  some  time  doubtful.  Even  after  the 
flight  of  Darius,  Parmenio  found  himself  so  much 
pressed,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Alexander.  Alex- 
ander, though  full  of  mortification  at  relinquish- 
ing the  pursuit^  checked  his  troops,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the 
shortest  course  across  the  field  of  battle.  The  two 
left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Simmias  and 
Kraterus,  had  already  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit, 
on  receiving  the  like  message  from  Parmenio ;  leaving 
the  other  four  divisions  to  follow  the  advanced  move- 


*  Diodor.  xtu.  60;  Curtins,  iv.  15,  32,  33.  The  cloud  of  durt,  snd 
the  noise  of  the  whips,  are  specified  both  by  Diodorus  and  Cnitius. 

'  Curtius,  iv.  16, 1 ;  Diodorus,  xvii.  59,  60;  Arrian,  iii.  14, 1 1.  The 
two  first  authors  are  here  superior  to  Airian,  who  scarcely  mentions  at 
all  this  rigorous  charge  of  Mazanis,  though  he  alludes  to  the  efiecta 
produced  by  it. 
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ment  of  Alexander  \  Hence  there  arose  a  gap  in 
tbe  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between  the  four  right 
divisions,  and  the  two  left ;  into  which  gap  a  brigade 
of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted,  galloping 
through  the  midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get 
into  the  rear  and  attack  the  baggage^.  At  first  this 
movement  was  successful,  the  guard  was  found  un- 
prepared, and  the  Persian  prisoners  rose  at  once  to 
set  themselves  free  ;  though  Sisygambis,  whom  these 
prisoners  were  above  measure  anxious  to  liberate, 
refused  to  accept  their  aid,  either  from  mistrust  of 
their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the  good  treatment 
received  from  Alexander®.  But  while  these  assailants 
were  engaged  in  plundering  the  baggage,  they  were 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  troops  forming  the  second 
Macedonian  line,  who  though  at  first  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  now  had  time  to  face  about  and  reach  the 
camp.  Many  of  the  Persian  brigade  were  thus 
slain,  the  rest  got  off  as  they  could ^. 

'  Airian,  iii.  14,  6.  He  speaks  directly  here  only  of  the  rd^is  under 
the  command  of  Simmias;  bat  it  is  plain  that  what  he  says  must  be 
understood  of  the  rd^tf  commanded  by  Kraterus  also.  Of  the  six 
rd^ts  or  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  that  of  Kraterus  stood  at  the  extreme 
left — ^that  of  Simmias  (who  commanded  on  this  day  the  ro^is  of  Amyn- 
tas  son  of  Andromenes)  next  to  it  (iii.  11,  16).  If  therefore  the  Tdfis 
of  Simmias  was  kept  back  from  pursuit,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  general  Macedonian  left  (iii.  14,  6) — H  fortiori,  the  rd^is  of 
Kraterus  must  have  been  kept  back  in  like  manner. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14,  7* 

'  Curtius,  iv.  15,  9-11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  59.  Curtius  and  Diodorus  re- 
present  the  brigade  of  cavalry,  who  plundered  the  camp  and  rescued 
the  prisoners,  to  have  been  sent  round  by  Mazseus  from  the  Persian 
right;  while  Arrian  states,  more  probably,  that  they  got  through  the 
break  accidentally  left  in  the  phalanx,  and  traversed  the  Macedonian 
lines. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  14,  10.  Curtius  represents  this  brigade  as  having  been 
driven  off  by  Aretes  and  a  detachment  sent  expressly  by  Alexander 
himself.   Diodorus  describes  it  as  if  it  had  not  been  defeated  at  all,  but 
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Mazaeus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fair  equality » 
on  bis  own  side  of  the  battle,  even  after  the  flight 
of  Darius.  But  when,  to  the  paralysing  effect  of 
that  fact  in  itself,  there  was  added  the  spectacle  of 
its  disastrous  effects  on  the  left  half  of  tbe  Persian 
army,  neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  could  persevere 
with  unabated  vigour  in  a  useless  combat.  The 
Thessalian  and  Grecian  horse,  on  the  other  hand, 
animated  by  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their  favour, 
pressed  their  enemies  with  redoubled  energy,  and 
at  length  drove  them  to  flight ;  so  that  Parmenio 
was  victor,  on  his  own  side  and  with  his  own 
forces,  before  the  succours  from  Alexander  reached 
him\ 

In  conducting  those  succours,  on  his  way  back 
from  the  pursuit,  Alexander  traversed  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  and  thus  met  face  to  face  some  of 
the  best  Persian  and  Parthian  cavalry,  who  were 
among  the  last  to  retire.  The  battle  was  already 
lost,  and  they  were  seeking  only  to  escape.  As 
they  could  not  turn  back,  and  had  no  chance  for 
their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through  bis 
Companion-cavalry,  the  combat  here  was  desperate 
and  murderous ;  all  at  close  quarters,  cut  and  thrust 
with  hand  weapons  on  both  sides  contrary  to  tbe 
Persian  custom.  Sixty  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry 
were  slain ;  and  a  still  greater  number,  including 

had  ridden  back  to  MazsuB  after  plundering  the  baggage.  Neither  of 
these  accounts  is  so  probable  as  that  of  Anrian. 

^  Diodor.  zvii.  60.  'O  Uapfuvlmy fuSXif  irpr^ro  rovs  fiapfiapoutf 

l»£kurra  KoraiirkayipTag  rg  Karii  t6v  Aaptiov  4*vyj,  CurtiuSy  iy.  16, 4-7* 
"  Interim  ad  Mazteum  £ama  superati  regis  perrenerat.  Itaque,  quan- 
quam  yalidior  erat,  tamen  fortune  partium  territus,  perculsis  languidius 
instabat."    Arrian,  iv.  14,  11;  iy.  16,  8. 
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HephaestioD,  KcBnus,  and  Menidas,  were  woanded, 
and  Alexander  himself  encountered  great  personal 
danger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  victorious ;  yet 
probably  most  of  these  brave  men  forced  their  way 
through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of  their 
number  on  the  field  \ 

Having  rejoined  his  left,  and  ascertained  that  it  flight  of 
was  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  victorious,  AJex-  nan  hMt— 
ander  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  Persians,  in  ^n^t'by 
which  Parmenio  now  took  part*.  The  host  of  Darius  ^***""^«'' 
was  only  a  multitude  of  disorderly  fugitives,  horse 
and  foot  mingled  together.     The  greater  part  of 
them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle.     Here,  as  at 
Issus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and  un- 
profitable masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of 
terror  and  to  swell  the  number  of  runaways,  so  soon 
as  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  real  com- 
batants in  the  front  had  been  beaten.     On  recom- 
mencing the  pursuit,  Alexander  pushed  forward 
with  such  celerity,  that  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
were  slain  or  taken,  especially  at  the  passage  of  the 
river  Lykus^ ;  where  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for  a 
while,  since  his  men  as  well  as  their  horses  were 
exhausted.     At  midnight,  he  again  pushed  forward, 
with  such  cavalry  as  could  follow  him,  to  Arbela, 
in  hopes  of  capturing  the  person  of  Darius.     In 
this  he  was  disappointed,  though  he  reached  Arbela 

>  Arrian,  iii.  15,  6.  Curtiut  also  alludes  to  this  combat;  but  witb 
many  partieulan  very  different  from  Arrian  (iy.  16,  19-25). 

*  Arrian,  iii.  15,  9. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  15,  10.  Curtius  (iy.  16, 12-18)  giyes  aggravated  details 
about  tbe  sufferings  of  the  fbgitiyes  in  passing  the  river  Lykus— which 
are  }yrobab1y  founded  on  fact.  But  he  makes  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  Alexander  had  got  as  fiur  as  this  river  in  his  first  pursuit,  from 
which  he  was  called  back  to  assist  Parmenio. 
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the  next  day.  Darius  had  merely  passed  through  it, 
leaving  an  undefended  town,  with  his  bow,  shield, 
chariot,  a  large  treasure,  and  rich  equipage,  as  prey 
to  the  victor.  Parmenio  had  also  occupied  with- 
out resistance  the  Persian  camp  near  the  field  of 
battle,  capturing  the  baggage,  the  camels,  and  the 
elephants  ^ 

To  state  any  thing  like  positive  numbers  of  slain 
or  prisoners,  is  impossible.  According  to  Arrian, 
300,000  Persians  were  slain,  and  many  more  taken 
prisoners.  Diodorus  puts  the  slain  at  90,000,  Cur- 
tins  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  killed  were, 
according  to  Arrian,  not  more  than  100 — according 
to  Curtius,  300 :  Diodorus  states  the  slain  at  500, 
besides  a  great  number  of  wounded^.  The  estimate 
of  Arrian  is  obviously  too  great  on  one  side,  and  too 
small  on  the  other  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  nume- 
rical truth,  it  is  certain  that  the  prodigious  army 
of  Darius  was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed, 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  No  attempt  to  form  a  sub- 
sequent army  ever  succeeded  ;  we  read  of  nothing 
stronger  than  divisions  or  detachments.  The  mis- 
cellaneous contingents  of  this  once  mighty  empire, 
such  at  least  among  them  as  survived,  dispersed 
to  their  respective  homes  and  could  never  be  again 
mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  Arbela  was  in  fact  the  death-blow  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  converted  Alexander  into 
the  Great  King,  and  Darius  into  nothing  better  than 
a  fugitive  pretender.  Among  all  the  causes  of  the 
defeat — ^here  as  at  Issus — the  most  prominent  and 

>  Anrun,  iii.  16,  14 ;  Curtiua,  v.  1, 10. 

•  Arrian,  iii.  15,  16;  Curtiua,  iv,  16,  27;  Diodor.  xvii.  61. 
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indisputable  was  the  cowardice  of  Darius  himself. 
Under  a  king  deficient  not  merely  in  the  virtues  of 
a  general,  but  even  in  those  of  a  private  soldier, 
and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on  commanding  in 
person — ^nothing  short  of  ruin  could  ensue.  To 
those  brave  Persians  whom  he  dragged  into  ruin 
along  with  him  and  who  knew  the  real  facts,  he 
must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer  of  the  empire. 
We  shall  have  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment,  when 
we  describe  hereafter  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the 
Baktrian  satrap  Bessus.  Nevertheless,  even  if 
Darius  had  behaved  with  unimpeachable  courage, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe,  that  the  defeat  of 
Arbela,  much  less  that  of  Issus,  could  have  been 
converted  into  a  victory.  Mere  immensity  of 
number,  even  with  immensity  of  space,  was  of  no 
efficacy  without  skill  as  well  as  bravery  in  the 
commander.  Three-fourths  of  the  Persian  army 
were  mere  spectators,  who  did  nothing,  and  pro- 
duced absolutely  no  effect.  The  flank  movement 
against  Alexander's  right,  instead  of  being  made 
by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into 
effect,  as  to  distract  the  Baktrian  troops  from  their 
place  in  the  front  line,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal 
break,  of  which  Alexander  availed  himself  for  his 
own  formidable  charge  in  front.  In  spite  of  ampli- 
tude of  space — the  condition  wanting  at  Issus, — 
the  attacks  of  the  Persians  on  Alexander's  flanks 
and  rear  were  feeble  and  inefficient.  After  all, 
Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of  battle, 
strengthened  by  the  scythe  chariots ;  these  latter 
being  found  unprofitable,  there  remained  only  the 
direct  conflict,  wherein  the  strong  point  of  the 
Macedonians  resided. 
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On  the  Other  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the 
dispositions  of  Alexander,  they  appear  the  most 
signal  example  recorded  in  antiquity,  of  military 
genius  and  sagacious  combination.  He  had  really 
as  great  an  available  force  as  his  enemies,  because 
every  company  in  his  army  was  turned  to  account, 
either  in  actual  combat,  or  in  reserve  against  defi- 
nite and  reasonable  contingences.  All  his  suc- 
cesses, and  this  most  of  all,  were  fairly  earned  by 
his  own  genius  and  indefatigable  efibrt,  combined 
with  the  admirable  organization  of  his  army.  But 
his  good  fortune  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 
unceasing  faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  Ex- 
cept during  the  short  period  of  Memnon's  com- 
mand, the  Persian  king  exhibited  nothing  but  igno- 
rant rashness  alternating  with  disgraceful  apathy  ; 
turning  to  no  account  his  vast  real  power  of  resist- 
ance in  detail — keeping  back  his  treasures  to  become 
the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering  the  cities  which 
stoutly  held  out  to  perish  unassisted — and  com- 
mitting the  whole  fate  of  the  empire,  on  two  suc- 
cessive occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  which  Alex- 
ander most  desired. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  mani- 
fested at  once  by  the  surrender  of  the  two  great 
capitals  of  the  Persian  empire — Babylon  and  Susa. 
To  Babylon,  Alexander  marched  in  person  ;  to 
Susa,  he  sent  Philoxenus.  As  he  approached 
Babylon,  the  satrap  Mazseus  met  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  city;  Bagophanes,  collector  of  the 
revenue,  decorated  the  road  of  march  with  altars, 
sacrifices,  and  scattered  flowers  ;  while  the  general 
Babylonian  population  and  their  Chaldsean  priests 
poured  forth  in  crowds  with  acclamations  and  pre- 
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Bents.  Susa  was  yielded  to  Philoxeaus  with  the 
same  readiness,  as  Babylon  to  Alexander \  The 
sum  of  treasure  acquired  at  Babylon  was  great ; 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  large  donative  to  the  troops 
— 600  drachms  per  man  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry, 
500  to  the  foreign  cavalry,  200  to  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  and  something  less  to  the  foreign  infantry^. 
But  the  treasure  found  and  appropriated  at  Susa 
was  yet  greater.  It  is  stated  at  50,000  talents^ 
(=  about  £11,500,000  sterling),  a  sum  which  we 
might  have  deemed  incredible,  if  we  did  not  find  it 
greatly  exceeded  by  what  is  subsequently  reported 
about  the  treasures  in  Persepolis.  Of  this  Susian 
treasure  four-fifths  are  said  to  have  been  in  un- 
coined gold  and  silver,  the  remainder  in  golden 
Darics^ ;  the  untouched  accumulations  of  several 
preceding  kings,  who  had  husbanded  them  against 
a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency.  A  moderate  por- 
tion of  this  immense  wealth,  employed  by  Darius 
three  years  earlier  to  push  the  operations  of  his 
fleet,  subsidize  able  Grecian  officers,  and  organize 
anti-Macedonian  resistance — would  have  preserved 
both  his  life  and  his  crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  b.c.  ssi, 
days  amidst  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.  De^mber.' 
He  gratified  the  feelings  of  the  population  and  the  Alexander 
Chaldsean  priests  by  solemn  sacrifices  to  Belus,  as  of  Persia, 
well  as  by  directing  that  the  temple  of  that  God,  Mte?"*""' 

iatrap«.  He 
»  Arriao,  iii.  16, 6-11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  64 ;  Curtiiw,  v.  1, 17-20.  S|l^''**He 

*  Ciirtius,  V.  1,  46;  Diodor.  xvii.  64.  remodels 
«  Anian  sUtes  this  total  of  50,000  talents  (iii.  16,  12).  the  diyi- 

I  have  taken  them  as  Attic  talento;  if  they  were  iEginaean  talenU,  >ion>of  his 
the  value  of  them  would  be  greater  in  the  proportion  of  fire  to  three.      *""3^* 

*  CurtiuB,  V.  2,  11 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  66. 
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and  the  other  temples  destroyed  in  the  preceding 
century  by  Xerxes,  should  be  rebuiltV  Treating 
the  Persian  empire  now  as  an  established  conquest, 
he  nominated  the  various  satraps.  He  confirmed 
the  Persian  Mazaeus  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  but 
put  along  with  him  two  Greeks  as  assistants  and 
guarantees — ^ApoUodorus  of  Amphipolis,  as  com- 
mander of  the  military  force — Asklepiodorus  as 
collector  of  the  revenue.  He  rewarded  the  Persian 
traitor  Mithrines,  who  had  surrendered  at  his  ap- 
proach the  strong  citadel  of  Sardis,  with  the  satrapy 
of  Armenia.  To  that  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  he 
appointed  Menes,  who  took  with  him  3000  talents, 
to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for  levying  new  troops 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus^.  The 
march  of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  occupied 
twenty  days;  an  easy  route  through  a  country 
abundantly  supplied.  At  Susa  he  was  joined  by 
Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  with  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  about  15,000  men — ^Macedonians, 
Greeks,  and  Thracians.  There  were  both  cavalry 
and  infantry — and  what  is  not  the  least  remarkable, 
fifty  Macedonian  youths  of  noble  family,  soliciting 
admission  into  Alexander's  corps  of  pages^.  The 
incorporation  of  these  new-comers  into  the  army 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  remodelling  on 
several  points  the  organization  of  his  different  divi- 
sions, the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger^. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  16, 6-9 :  compare  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  738. 

>  Arrian^  iii.  16, 16 ;  Curtius,  v.  1, 44 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  64.  Curtius  and 
Diodonis  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  Arrian ;  but  the  discrepancy  here 
is  not  very  important. 

■  Curtius,  V.  1,  42:  compare  Diodor.  xvii.  66;  Anian,  iiL  16,  18. 

♦  Arrian,  iii.  16,20;  Curtius,  v.  2,6;  Diodor.  xvii.  65.    Respecting 
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After  some  delay  at  Susa— aad  after  confirming  B.c.sdi- 
the  Persian  Abulites,  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  AieiTnder 
in  his  satrapy,  yet  not  without  two  Grecian  officers  ™»«J«V 

*  •'     "^  into  Penu 

as  guarantees,  one  commanding  the  military  force,  proper—he 
the  other  governor  of  the  citadel — Alexander  crossed  the  refrac- 
the  river  Eulseus  or  Pasitigris,  and  directed  his  in7h^i"' 
march  to  the  south-east  towards  Persis  proper,  the  ^™^fnfc 
ancient  hearth  or  primitive  seat  from  whence  the 
original  Persian  conquerors  had  issued '.     Between 
Susa  and  Persis  lay  a  mouutainous  region  occupied 
by  the  Uxii — rude  but  warlike  shepherds,  to  whom 
the  Great  King  himself  had  always  been  obliged  to 
pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went  from  Susa  to  Per- 
sepolis,  being  unable  with  his  inefficient  military 
organization  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
pass  held  by  an  enemy.     The  Uxii  now  demanded 
the  like  tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied  by 
inviting  them  to  meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive 
it.   Meanwhile  a  new  and  little  frequented  mountain 

this  re-organization,  begun  now  at  Susa  and  carried  £arther  during  the 
next  year  at  Ekbatana,  see  Riistow  and  Kochly,  Griechisches  Elriegs- 
wesen,  p.  252  seq. 

One  among  the  changes  now  made  was,  that  the  divisions  of  cavalry 
— ^which,  having  hitherto  coincided  with  various  local  districts  or  towns 
in  Macedonia,  had  been  officered  accordingly — ^were  redistributed  and 
mingled  together  (Curtius,  v.  2,  6). 

'  Artian,  iii.  17*  1*  "Aptis  dc  €k  ^ovctav,  Koi  duM^iis  rhy  namrlyfnjp 
norafibv,  €/i/9aXX<i  tls  Tfjv  Ov^Uov  yfjv. 

The  Persian  Susa  was  situated  between  two  rivers ;  the  Choaspes 
(now  Rherkha)  on  the  west ;  the  Eulseus  or  Pasitigris,  now  Karun,  on 
the  east ;  both  rivers  distinguished  for  excellent  water.  The  Eulieus . 
appears  to  have  been  called  Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course — 
Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxi.  21.  "  Parthorum  reges  ex  Choaspe  et  Eulsso  tan- 
turn  bibunt." 

Ritter  has  given  an  elaborate  exposition  respecting  these  two  rivers 
and  the  site  of  the  Persian  Susa  (Erdkunde,  part  ix.  book  iii.  West- 
Asien,  p.  291-^20). 
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track  had  been  made  known  to  hiniy  over  which  he 
conducted  in  person  a  detachment  of  troops  so 
rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the  mountaineers 
in  their  own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened  the 
usual  mountain  pass  for  the  transit  of  his  main  army, 
but  so  cut  to  pieces  and  humiliated  the  Uxii,  that 
they  were  forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  Alexander  was 
at  first  disposed  to  extirpate  or  expel  them ;  but  at 
length,  at  the  request  of  the  captive  Sisygambis, 
permitted  them  to  remain  as  subjects  of  the  satrap 
of  Susa,  imposing  a  tribute  of  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle,  the  only  payment  which  their  poverty 
allowed  \ 

But  bad  as  the  Uxian  pass  had  been,  there  re- 
mained another  still  worse — called  the  Susian  or 
Persian  gates^,  in  the  mountains  which  surrounded 
the  plain  of  Persepolis,  the  centre  of  Persis  proper. 
Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  province,  held  this  pass; 
a  narrow  defile  walled  across,  with  mountain  posi- 
tions on  both  sides,  from  whence  the  defenders, 
while  out  of  reach  themselves,  could  shower  down 
missiles  upon  an  approaching  enemy.     Alter  four 

*  Arrian,  iii.  17 ;  Curtiui,  v.  3,  5-12;  Diodor.  rvii.  67 ;  Sferabo,  xv. 
p.  729.  It  would  seem  that  the  road  taken  by  Alexander  in  this  march, 
was  that  described  by  Kinneir,  through  Bebahan  and  Kala-Sefid  to 
Schirac  (Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  72).  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  difficulties  of  the  territory  for  military  operation. 

No  certainty  in  attainable,  however,  respecting  the  ancient  geography 
of  these  regions.  Mr.  Long's  Map  of  Ancient  Persia  shows  how  little 
can  be  made  out. 

'  See  the  instructive  notes  of  Miitzel— on  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  10, 3 ; 
and  ▼.  12, 1 7>  discussing  the  topography  of  this  region,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
known  from  modem  travellers.  He  supposes  the  Susian  Gates  to  have 
been  near  Kala-Sefid,  west  of  the  pbiin  of  Merdasht  or  Persepolis. 
Herein  he  dissents  from  Hitter,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  as  far  as 
an  opinion  can  be  formed. 
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days  of  march,  Alexander  reached  on  the  fifth  day 
the  Sasian  Gates;  which,  inexpugnable  as  they 
seemed,  he  attacked  on  the  ensuing  morning.     In 
spite  of  all  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  howei^er,  he 
sustained  loss  without  damaging  his  enemy,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  camp.     He  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  no  other  track  by  which  this 
diflScult  pass  could  be  turned ;  but  there  was  a  long 
circuitous  march  of  many  days  whereby  it  might 
be  evaded,  and  another  entrance  found  into  the 
plain  of  Persepolis.     To  recede  from  any  enterprise 
as  impracticable,  was  a  humiliation  which  Alex- 
ander had  never  yet  endured.     On  farther  in- 
quiry, a  Lykian  captive,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  tending  sheep  as  a  slave  on  the  mountains, 
acquainted   him   with    the  existence  of   a  track 
known  only  to  himself,  whereby  he  might  come  on 
the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes.     Leaving  Kraterus  in 
command  of  the  camp,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
pass  in  front,  when  he  should  hear  the  trumpet 
give  signal — Alexander  marched  forth  at  night  at 
the  head  of  a  light  detachment,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Lykian.     He  had  to  surmount  incredible 
hardship  and  difficulty — the  more  so  as  it  was  mid- 
winter, and  the  mountain  was  covered  with  snow  ; 
yet  such  were  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  that  he  surprised  all 
the  Persian  outposts,  and  came  upon  Ariobarzanes 
altogether  unprepared.     Attacked  as  they  were  at 
the  same  time  by  Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the 
satrap  were   forced   to  abandon   the  Gates,   and 
were  for  the   most   part   cut   to   pieces.      Many 
perished  in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and  pre- 
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cipices ;  the  satrap  himself  being  one  of  a  few  that 
escaped  ^ 

Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as 
one  of  the  strongest  of  fortresses^,  yet  after  this  un- 
expected conquest  of  a  pass  hitherto  deemed  in- 
expugnable, few  had  courage  to  think  of  holding 
it  against  Alexander.  Nevertheless  Ariobarzanes, 
hastening  thither  from  the  conquered  pass,  still 
strove  to  organise  a  defence,  and  at  least  to  carry 
off  the  regal  treasure,  which  some  in  the  town  were 
already  preparing  to  pillage.  But  Tiridates,  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched  a  message 
entreating  Alexander  to  hasten  his  march.  Ac- 
cordingly Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  set 
forth  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
detain  and  appropriate  the  whole.  Ariobarzanes, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist,  was  slain  with  all  his 
companions.  Persepolis  and  Pasargadse — >the  two 
peculiar  capitals  of  the  Persian  race,  the  latter 
memorable  as  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus  the 
Great — both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror®. 

On  approaching  Persepolis,  the  compassion  of 
the  army  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  sight  of 
about  800  Grecian  captives,  all  of  them  mutilated 
in  some  frightful  and  distressing  way,  by  loss  of 
legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  or  some  other  bodily  mem- 
bers. Mutilation  was  a  punishment  commonly 
inflicted  in  that  age  by  Oriental  governors,  even 
by  such  as  were  not  accounted  cruel.     Thus  Xeno- 

'  Arrian,  iii.  18,  1-14;  Curtiui,  ▼.  4, 10-20;  Diodor.  xvii.  68. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  71. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  18,  16;  Gurtius,  v.  4,  5 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  69. 
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pbon,  in  eulogizing  the  rigid  jastice  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  remarks  that  in  the  public  roads  of  his 
satrapy,  men  were  often  seen  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  arms  or  legs,  or  otherwise  mutilated,  by 
penal  authority  ^  Many  of  these  maimed  captives 
at  Persepolis  were  old,  and  had  lived  for  years  in 
their  unfortunate  condition.  They  had  been  brought 
up  from  various  Greek  cities  by  order  of  some  of 
the  preceding  Persian  kings;  but  on  what  pre- 
tences they  had  been  thus  cruelly  dealt  with,  we 
are  not  informed.  'Alexander,  moved  to  tears  at 
such  a  spectacle,  offered  to  restore  them  to  their 
respective  homes,  with  a  comlbrtable  provision  for 
the  future.  But  most  of  them  felt  so  ashamed  of 
returning  to  their  homes,  that  they  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  all  together  in  Persis,  with  lands 
assigned  to  them,  and  with  dependent  cultivators 
to  raise  produce  for  them.  Alexander  granted 
their  request  in  the  fullest  measure,  conferring 
besides  upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money, 
clothing,  and  cattle^. 

1  Xenoph.  An'abas.  i.  9, 13.  Similar  habits  h&ve  always  prevailed 
among  Orientals.  "  The  most  atrodous  part  of  the  Mahomedan  system 
of  punishment  is  that  which  regards  theft  and  robbery.  Mutilation^ 
by  cutting  off  the  hand  or  the  foot,  is  the  prescribed  remedy  for  all 
higher  degrees  of  the  offence"  (Mill,  History  of  British  India,  book  iii. 
ch.6.p.447). 

"  Tippoo  Saib  used  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  and  noses  of  the  British 
camp-followers  that  fell  into  his  hands"  (Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India, 
vol.  i.p.380,  ch.xi.). 

A  recent  traveller  notices  the  many  mutilated  persons,  female  as  well 
as  male,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  Sdnde  (Burton, 
Scenes  in  Scinde,  vol.  ii.  p.  281). 

s  Diodor.  xvii.  69;  Gurtius,  v.  5;  Justin,  xi.  14.  Arrian  does  not 
mention  these  mutilated  captives ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  mistrust  the 
deposition  of  the  three  authors  by  whom  it  is  certified.  Curtius  talks 
of  4000  captives ;  the  other  two  mention  800.     Diodorus  calls  them — 
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The  sight  of  these  mutilated  Greeks  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  not  merely  sympathy  for  them, 
but  rage  against  the  Persians,  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
spectators.  Alexander  seized  this  opportunity,  as 
well  for  satiating  the  auger  and  cupidity  of  his  sol- 
diers, as  for  manifesting  himself  in  his  self-assumed 
character  of  avenger  of  Greece  against  the  Persians, 
to  punish  the  wrongs  done  by  Xerxes  a  century  and 
a  half  before.  He  was  now  amidst  the  native  tribes 
and  seats  of  the  Persians,  the  descendants  of  those 
rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Cyrus,  had  over- 
spread Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  iEgean. 
In  this  their  home  the  Persian  kings  had  accumu- 
lated their  national  edifices,  their  regal  sepulchres, 
the  inscriptions  commemorative  of  their  religious  or 
legendary  sentiment,  with  many  trophies  and  ac- 
quisitions arising  out  of  their  conquests.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  Great  King's  empire,  Babylon,  or 
Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central  and  conve- 
nient residences ;  but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded  as 
the  heart  of  Persian  nationality.  It  was  the  chief 
magazine,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  those  annual 

'^EtXXffvtg  vir6  T&v  irp^Tfpoy  fiaaCKiiav  avcSirraroi  ycyoyi^f r,  oKTOK^trua 
fiiv  ax^^p  T^  api$fi6v  ivrts,  raU  ^  ^XikUus  oi  wkturroi  fihf  yeyrfpa' 
K&res,  TfKptmjfHao'fjJvoi  dc  iravrtf,  &c.  Some  avdfmcurroi  irp6s  fiaa-iX^a 
dta  a'o<l>la»  are  noticed  in  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2,  33 :  compare  Herodot. 
iii.  93 ;  iv.  204.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  mutilation  of  the  Mace- 
donian invalids,  taken  at  lasus  by  Darius. - 

Probably  these  Greek  captives  were  mingled  with  a  number  of  other 
captives,  Asiatics  and  others,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
None  but  the  Greek  captives  would  be  likely  to  show  themselves  to 
Alexander  and  his  army,  because  none  but  they  would  calculate  on  ob- 
taining sympathy  from  an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  know  who  these  captives  were,  or  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  cruelly  used.  The  two  persons  among  them,  named 
by  Ciutius  as  spokesmen  in  the  interview  with  Alexander,  are — Eukte- 
mon,  a  Kymaean — and  Theset^tus,  an  Athenian. 
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accumulations  from  the  imperial  revenue,  which 
each  king  successively  increased,  and  which  none 
seems  to  have  ever  diminished.  Moreover,  the 
Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who  held  the  lucrative 
satrapies  and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continually 
sending  wealth  home  to  Persis,  for  themselves  or 
their  relatives.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  be- 
lieve what  we  find  asserted,  that  Persepolis  pos- 
sessed at  this  time  more  wealth,  public  and  private, 
than  any  place  within  the  range  of  Grecian  or 
Macedonian  knowledge \ 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  de-  Alexander 
nounced  Persepolis  as  the  most  hostile  of  all  Asiatic  ate^'and' 
cities, — the   home  of  those  impious  invaders   of  ^"y'he 
Greece,  whom  he  had  come  to  attack.     He  pro-  '**■'  ^' 

'  •  suresi  ana 

claimed  his  intention  of  abandoning  it  to  be  plun-  thengivea 
dered,  as  well  as  of  burning  the  citadel.     In  this  poiutobe 
resolution  he  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  remon-  MdTbSrat 
strance  of  Parmenio,  who  reminded  him  that  the  J^idulJa. 
act  would  be  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by  ruining 
his  own  property,  and  that  the  Asiatics  would  con- 
strue it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire  speedily, 
without  founding  any  permanent  dominion  in  the 
country*.     After  appropriating  the  regal  treasure — 
to  the  alleged  amount  of  120,000  talents  in  gold 
and    silver  =  £27,600,000    sterling®  —  Alexander 

^  Diodor.  zvii.  70.  frXovo-uoran/r  oCarfs  r&v  vnh  rhv  ijkiov.  Sec.  Cur- 
tiiw,  V.  6,  2,  3. 

«  Arrian,  iii.  18,  18;  Diodor.  xvii.  70;  Cuitius,  v.  6, 1 ;  Strabo,  xv. 
p.  731. 

3  This  amount  is  given  both  by  Diodorus  (zyii.  71)  and  by  Curtius 
(v.  6,  9).  We  Bee  however  from  Strabo  that  there  were  different 
statements  as  to  the  amount.  Such  overwhelming  figures  deserve  no 
confidence  upon  any  evidence  short  of  an  official  return.  At  the  same 
time,  we  ought  to  expect  a  very  great  sum,  considering  the  long  series 
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set  fire  to  the  citadel.  A  host  of  mules,  with  5000 
camels,  were  sent  for  from  Mesopotamia  and  else- 

of  yean  that  had  heen  spent  in  amassing  it.  Alexander's  own  letters 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  37)  stated  that  enough  was  carried  away  to  load  10,000 
mule  carts  and  5000  camels. 

To  explain  the  fact,  of  a  large  accumulated  treasure  in  the  Persian 
capitals,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  expenses  of  government,  were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  regal  treasure. 
The  military  force,  speaking  generally,  was  not  paid  by  the  Great  King, 
but  summoned  by  requisition  from  the  provinces,  upon  which  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  soldiers  fell,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  tribute. 
The  king's  numerous  servants  and  attendants  received  no  pay  in  money, 
but  in  kind ;  provisions  for  maintaining  the  court  with  its  retinue  were 
furnished  by  the  provinces,  over  and  above  the  tribute.  See  Herodot. 
i.  192;  and  iii.  91 — and  a  good  passage  of  Heeren,  setting  forth  the 
small  public  disbursements  out  of  the  regal  treasure,  in  his  account  of 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire  (Ideen  Uber  die 
Politik  und  den  Verkehr  der  Volker  der  alten  Welt,  part  i.  abth.  1. 
p.  611-619). 

Respecting  modem  Persia,  Jaubert  remarks  (Voyage  en  Arm^uie  et 
en  Perse,  Paris,  1821,  p.  2/2.  oh*  30) — '/  Si  les  sommes  que  Ton  verse 
dans  le  tresor  du  Shah  ne  sont  pas  exorbitantes,  comparativement  k 
IVtendue  et  k  la  population  de  la  Perse,  elles  n'en  sortent  pas  non  plus 
que  pour  des  d^penses  indispensables  qui  n'en  absorbent  pas  la  moiti^. 
Le  reste  est  oonverti  en  lingots,  en  pierreries,  et  en  divers  objets  d'une 
grande  valeur  et  d'un  transport  facile  en  cas  d'^v^nement :  ce  qui  doit 
suffire  pour  emp^cher  qu'on  ne  trouve  exag^r^s  les  rapports  que  tons 
les  voyageurs  out  faits  de  la  magnificence  de  la  cour  de  Perse.  Les 
Perses  sont  assez  clairvoyans  pour  p^n^trer  les  motifs  r^ls  qui  portent 
Futteh  Ali  Shah  k  th^sauriser." 

When  Nadir-Shah  conquered  the  Mogul  Emperor  Mahomed,  and 
entered  Delhi  in  1739, — ^the  imperial  treasure  and  effects  which  fell 
into  his  hands  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  ^^32,000,000  sterling,  besides 
heavy  contributions  levied  on  the  inhabitants  (Mill,  History  of  British 
India,  vol.  ii.  B.  iii.  ch.  4,  p.  403).— Runjeet  Sing  left  at  his  death  (1839) 
a  treasure  of  j^8,000,000  sterling;  with  jewels  and  other  effects  to 
several  millions  more.  [The  Punjaub,  by  Col.  Steinbach,  p.  16. 
London,  1846.] 

Mr.  Mill  remarks,  in  another  place,  that ''  in  Hindostan,  gold,  silver, 
and  gems  are  most  commonly  hoarded,  and  not  devoted  to  production" 
(vol.  i.  p.  264.  B.  ii.  ch.  6). 

Herodotus  (iii.  96)  tells  us  that  the  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the 
Persian  regal  treasure  was  poured  in  a  melted  state  into  earthen  vessels ; 
when  it  cooled,  the  earthen  vessel  was  withdrawn,  and  the  solid  metallic 
mass  left  standing;  a  portion  of  it  was  cut  off  when  occasion  required 
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where,. to  carry  off  this  prodigious  treasure;  the 
whole  of  which  was  conveyed  out  of  Persis  proper, 
partly  to  be  taken  along  with  Alexander  himself  in 
his  ulterior  marches,  partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa 
and  Ekbatana.  Six  thousand  talents  more,  found 
in  Pasargadae,  were  added  to  the  spoil  \  The 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  aban- 
doned to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained 
an  immense  booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  also  in  rich  clothing,  furniture,  and  ostentatious 
ornaments  of  every  kind.  The  male  inhabitants 
were  slain^,  the  females  dragged  into  servitude; 
except  such  as  obtained  safety  by  flight,  or  burned 
themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own  houses. 
Among  the  soldiers  themselves,  much  angry  scram- 
blingtook  placefor  the  possessionof  precious  articles, 
not  without   occasional  bloodshed^.     As  soon  as 

for  diibunements.  Thii  practice  warrants  the  gupposition  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  habitually  accumulated,  and  not  eiqpended. 

'  Airian,  iii.  18, 17<  He  does  not  give  the  amount,  which  I  transcribe 
from  Curtius,  v.  6,  10. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  70.  Ol  MaKw^vMs  hr^ttrav,  rovs  fUv  ivdpas  navras 
iPov€vovT§£,  rcb  di  KT^creir  diapndCovrts,  &c.     Curtius,  v.  6,  6. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  70,  71 ;  Curtius,  v.  6,  3-7.  These  two  authors  con- 
cur in  the  main  features  of  the  massacre  and  plunder  in  Persepolis, 
permitted  to  the  soldiers  by  Aleiunder.  Arrian  does  not  mention  it : 
he  mentions  only  the  deliberate  resolution  of  Alexander  to  bum  the 
palace  or  citadel,  out  of  revenge  on  the  Persian  name.  And  such  feeling, 
assuming  it  to  exirt,  would  also  naturally  dictate  the  general  licence  to 
plunder  and  massacre.  Himself  entertaining  such  vindictive  feeling, 
and  regarding  it  as  legitimate,  Alexander  would  either  presume  it  to 
exist,  or  love  to  kindle  it,  in  his  soldiers ;  by  whom  indeed  the  licence 
to  plunder  would  be  sufficiently  welcomed,  with  or  without  any  antece- 
dent sentiment  of  vengeance. 

The  story  (told  by  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  Plutarch,  Alex.  38)  that 
Alexander,  in  the  drunkenness  of  a  banquet,  was  first  instigated  by  the 
courtexan  Thais  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and  accompanied 
her  to  begin  the  oonfiagration  with  his  own  hand — may  perhaps  be  so 
far  true,  that  he  really  showed  himself  in  the  scene  and  helped  in  the 
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their  ferocity  and  cupidity  had  been  satiated^  Alex- 
ander arrested  the  massacre.  His  encouragement 
and  sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of  transient  fury, 
provoked  by  unexpected  length  of  resistance,  such 
as  the  hanging  of  the  2000  Tyrians  and  the  drag- 
ging of  Batis  at  Gaza— ^but  a  deliberate  proceeding, 
intended  partly  as  a  recompense  and  gratification 
to  the  soldiery,  but  still  more  as  an  imposing  mani- 
festation  of  retributive  vengeance  against  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Persian  invaders.  In  his 
own  letters  seen  by  Plutarch,  Alexander  described 
the  massacre  of  the  native  Persians  as  having  been 
ordered  by  him  on  grounds  of  state  policy  \ 

As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he 
suffered  his  main  army  to  enjoy  a  month  or  more 
of  repose  at  or  near  Persepolis.  But  he  himself,  at 
the  head  of  a  rapidly  moving  division,  traversed  the 
interior  of  Persis  proper ;  conquering  or  receiving 
into  submission  the  various  towns  and  villages^. 
The  greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced  was 
offered  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribe  called  the 
Mardi ;  but  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the  severity 
of  the  season  and  the  rugged  destitution  of  a  frozen 
country.      Neither  physical  difBculties,  however, 


burning.  But  that  his  resolution  to  bum  was  deliberately  taken,  and 
even  maintained  against  the  opposition  of  esteemed  officers,  is  esta- 
blished on  the  authority  of  Arrian. 

^  Plutarch,  Alezand.  37.  ^6vov  fiip  odv  ivravBa  noKvu  t&p  (SXurjto/Ac- 
M*y  y€V€<r6ai  avpiirtat'  ypd<l>€i  yiip  a^r^r,  &s  vofiiC»p  aifv^ 
TOVTo  Xvo-irfXciy  fxcXrvcv  airoo-^drrc<r^ai  roifg  avBp«tvovs' 
pofUafurros  dc  cvpciy  nX^Bos  Saw  rV  Sov<roi(,  r^v  di  SXXrjv  leoraotccv^y 
Koi  T^v  irXovroy  eKKOfuoBrjvai  ^<n  fivplois  opucdis  fcvycci,  Koi  ircyraicio^ 
XtkUus  Kafirikois.  That  iyravOa  means  Persepolis,  is  shown  by  the  im- 
mediately following  comparison  with  the  treasure  found  at  Susa. 

'  Diod.  xni.  73;  Gurtius,  v.  6, 12-20. 
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nor  human  enemies,  could  arrest  the  march  of 
Alexander.  He  returned  from  his  expedition,  com- 
plete master  of  Persis ;  and  in  the  spring,  quitted 
that  province  with  his  whole  army,  to  follow  Darius 
into  Media.  He  left  only  a  garrison  of  3000 
Macedonians  at  Persepolis,  preserving  to  Tiridates, 
who  had  surrendered  to  him  the  place,  the  title  of 
satrap  ^ 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of  Dariut  a 
king,  and  with  a  simple  body-guard  rather  than  an  ^I^  ^^ 
army.  On  leaving  Arbela  after  the  defeat,  he  had 
struck  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the  moun- 
tains into  Media;  having  only  a  few  attendants 
round  him,  and  thinking  himself  too  happy  to 
preserve  his  own  life  from  an  indefatigable  pur- 
suer^. He  calculated  that  once  across  these  moun- 
tains, Alexander  would  leave  him  for  a  time  unmo- 
lested, in  haste  to  march  southward  for  the  purpose 
of  appropriating  the  great  and  real  prizes  of  the 
campaign — Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The 
last  struggles  of  this  ill-starred  prince  will  be  re- 
counted in  another  chapter. 

^  Cnrtias,  ▼.  6, 11.  *  Axrian,  iii.  16, 1-4. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV, 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXAN- 
DER, AFTER  HIS  WINTER-QUARTERS  IN  PERSIS,  DOWN 
TO  HIS  DEATH  AT  BABYLON. 

B.C.330,     From  this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  Alexander's 
»pn«>«.       uf^g — ^  period  of  ahout  seven  years — his  time  was 
spent  in  conquering  the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian 
empire,  together  with  various  independent  tribes 
lying  beyond  its  extreme  boundary.     But  neither 
Greece,  nor  Asia  Minor,  nor  any  of  his  previous 
western  acquisitions,  was  he  ever  destined  to  see 
again, 
fo^  a"*  •       Now,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Greece — the 
campaigni    subject  of  thcsc  volumcs — the  first  portion  of  Alex- 
ude^its   ander's  Asiatic  campaigns  (from  his  crossing  the 
fng'^ndlmr  Hellcspont  to  the  conquest  of  Persis,  a  period  of 
En"^  to  ^^^  y®^^®'  March  334  b.c.  to  March  330  b.c), 
Grecian      though  uot  of  dircct  bearing,  is  yet  of  material  im- 
portance.    Having  in  his  first  year  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  he  had  by  these 
subsequent  campaigns  absorbed  it  as  a  small  frac- 
tion into  the  vast  Persian  empire,  renovated  under 
his  imperial  sceptre.    He  had  accomplished  a  result 
substantially  the  same  as  would  have  been  brought 
about  if  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  destined, 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  to  incorporate  Greece 
with  the  Persian  monarchy,  had  succeeded  instead 
of  failing ' .    Towards  the  kings  of  Macedonia  alone, 

'  Compare  the  language  addressed  by  Alexander  to  his  weaiy  soldiers. 
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the  subjugation  of  Greece  would  never  have  become 
complete,  so  long  as  she  could  receive  help  from 
the  native  Persian  kings,  who  were  perfectly  ade- 
quate as  a  countervailing  and  tutelary  force,  had 
they  known  how  to  play  their  game.  But  all  hope 
for  Greece  from  without  was  extinguished,  when 
Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis  became  subject  to 
the  same  ruler  as  Fella  and  Amphipolis — ^and  that 
ruler  too,  the  ablest  general,  and  most  insatiate 
aggressor,  of  his  age ;  to  whose  name  was  attached 
the  prestige  of  success  almost  superhuman.  Still, 
against  even  this  overwhelming  power,  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks  at  home  tried  to  achieve  their 
liberation  with  the  sword :  we  shall  see  presently 
how  sadly  the  attempt  miscarried. 

But  though  the  first  four  years  of  Alexander's  n\»  ust 
Asiatic  expedition,  in   which   he   conquered  the  fanhe^e!^ 
Western  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  had  thus  an  niJ^tmuit 
important  effect  on  the  condition  and  destinies  of  ^°^ 
the  Grecian  cities — his  last  seven  years,  on  which  o^c^ce- 
we  are  now  about  to  enter,  employed  chiefly  in 
conquering  the  Eastern  half,  scarcely  touched  these 
cities  in  any  way.    The  stupendous  marches  to  the 
rivers  Jaxartes,  Indus,  and  Hyphasis,  which  carried 
his  victorious  armies  over  so  wide  a  space  of  Central 
Asia,  not  only  added  nothing  to  his  power  over  the 
Greeks,  but  even  withdrew  him  from  all  dealings 
with  them,  and  placed  him  almost  beyond  their  cog- 
nizance.    To  the  historian  of  Greece,  therefore, 
these  latter  campaigns  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 

on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  (Anian,  ▼.  26),  with  that  which  Herodo- 
tos  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxes,  when  announcing  his  intended  ex- 
pedition against  Greece  (Herodot.  yii.  8). 

r2 
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iDcluded  within  the  range  of  his  subject.  They 
deserve  to  be  told  as  examples  of  military  skill  and 
energy,  and  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  most 
illustrious  general  of  antiquity — one  who,  though 
not  a  Greek,  had  become  the  master  of  all  Greeks. 
But  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  them 
in  any  detail,  like  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 
About  six  or  seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the 
battle  of  Arbela  to  the  time  when  Alexander  pre- 
pared to  quit  his  most  recent  conquest — Persis 
proper.  During  all  this  time,  Darius  had  remained 
at  Ekbatana\  the  chief  city  of  Media,  clinging  to 
the  hope,  that  Alexander,  when  possessed  of  the 
three  southern  capitals  and  the  best  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  might  have  reached  the  point  of 
satiation,  and  might  leave  him  unmolested  in  the 
more  barren  East.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  that 
Alexander  was  in  movement  towards  him,  he  sent 
forward  his  harem  and  his  baggage  to  Hyrkania, 
on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
Himself,  with  the  small  force  around  him,  followed 
in  the  same  direction,  carrying  off  the  treasure  in 
the  city  (7000  talents=£l, 610,000  in  amount), 

'  I  Bee  no  reason  for  doubting;  that  the  Ekbatana  here  meant  is  the 
modem  Hamadan.  See  a  valuable  Appendix  added  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  to 
the  sixth  yolume  of  his  History  of  Greece,  in  which  this  question  is 
argued  against  Mr.  Williams. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  observes — '*  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
roads  in  Persia;  nor  are  they  much  required,  for  the  use  of  wheel  car- 
riages has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  that  kingdom.  Nothing  can  be 
more  rugged  and  di£QcuIt  than  the  paths  which  haye  been  cut  over  the 
mountains  by  which  it  is  bounded  and  intersected"  (ch.  xxiv.  yol.  ii. 
p.  626). 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  as  in  others,  the  modem  state  of  Persia  must 
be  inferior  to  the  ancient;  witness  the  description  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  road  between  Sardis  and  Susa. 
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and  passed  through  the  Caspian  Gates  into  the 
territory  of  Parthy^n^.  His  only  chance  was  to 
escape  to  Baktria  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
empire,  ruining  the  country  in  his  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding  pursuers.  But  this  chance  dimi- 
nished every  day,  from  desertion  among  his  few 
followers,  and  angry  disgust  among  many  who 
remained  ^ 

Eight  days  after  Darius  had  quitted  Ekbatana,  Alexander 
Alexander  entered  it.     How  many  days  had  been  Su"*^" 
occupied  in  his  march  from  Persepolis,  we  cannot  S^^'hu* 
say :  in  itself  a  long  march,  it  had  been  farther  J^|^^^ 
prolonged,  partly  by  the  necessity  of  subduing  the  n^oM. 
intervening  mountaineers  called  Paraetakeni^,  partly 
by  rumours  exaggerating  the  Persian  force  at  Ek- 
batana,  and  inducing  him  to  advance  with  precau- 
tion and  regular  array.     Possessed  of  Ekbatana — 
the  last  capital  stronghold  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
their  ordinary  residence  during  the  summer  months 
— he  halted  to  rest  his  troops,  and  establish  a  new 
base  of  operations  for  his  future  proceedings  east- 
ward.   He  made  Ekbatana  his  principal  depdt ;  de- 
positing in  the  citadel,  under  the  care  of  Harpalus 
as  treasurer,  with  a  garrison  of  6000  or  7000  Mace- 
donians, the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  past  con- 
quests  out   of  Susa  and  Persepolis ;  amounting, 
we   are   told,    to   the  enormous  sum  of  180,000 
talents  =  £41,400,000   sterling®.      Parmenio   was 
invested  with  the  chief  command  of  this  import- 

»  Arrian,  iii.  19,  2-9;  iii.  20,  3.  »  Arrian,  iii.  19, 5. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  19,  14;  Diodor.  xvii.  80.  Diodonu  had  before  stated 
(xvii.  66,  71)  the  treasure  in  Susa  as  being  49,000  talents,  and  that  in 
Persepolis  as  120,000.  Arrian  announces  the  treasure  in  Susa  as  60,000 
talents— Curtius  gives  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver  alone  as  50,000 
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ant  post,  and  of  the  military  force  left  in  Media ; 

of  which  territory  Oxodates,  a  Persian  who  had 

been  imprisoned  at  Susa  by  Darius,  was  named 

satrap  \ 
B.C.  830,         At  Ekbatana  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  fresh 
Atexandcr    ^^^^^    ^^   ^OOO   Grcclan   mercenaries^,   who  had 
»n<|;J»o™e  marched  from  Kilikia  into  the  interior,  probably 

the  Tbessa-  '^  ^ 

liancaTairy  crossing  the  Euphratcs  and  Tigris  at  the  same 
foTu^ow  points  as  Alexander  himself  had  crossed.  Hence 
TmorTde-  ^^  ^^  enabled  the  better  to  dismiss  his  Thessalian 
wBTfere.  cavalry,  with  other  Greeks  who  had  been  serving 
during  his  four  years  of  Asiatic  war,  and  who 
now  wished  to  go  home^.  He  distributed  among 
them  the  sum  of  2000  talents  in  addition  to  their 
full  pay,  and  gave  them  the  price  of  their  horses, 
which  they  sold  before  departure.  The  operations 
which  he  was  now  about  to  commence  against  the 
eastern  territories  of  Persia  were  not  against  regular 
armies,  but  against  flying  corps  and  distinct  native 
tribes,  relying  for  defence  chiefly  on  the  difficulties 
which  mountains,  deserts,  privation,  or  mere  di- 
stance, would  throw  in  the  way  of  an  assailant. 
For  these  purposes  he  required  an  increased  num- 
ber of  light  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  impose  even 
upon  his  heavy-armed  cavalry  the  most  rapid  and 
fatiguing  marches,  such  as  none  but  his  Macedonian 
Companions  would  have  been  contented  to  execute ; 
moreover  he  was  called  upon  to  act  less  with  large 
masses,  and  more  with  small  and  broken  divisions. 


talenU  (y.  8,  11).    The  treasure  of  both  places  was  transported  to 
Ekbatana. 

>  Anrian,  iii.  20,  4.  «  Curtius,  v.  23, 12. 

•  Arrian,  iii.  19,  10 :  compare  v.  27,  7. 


fiiilam 
him. 
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He  DOW  therefore  for  the  first  time  established  a 
regular  Taxis,  or  division  of  horse-bowmen  ^ 

Remaining  at  Ekbatana  no  longer  than  was  suf-  Alexander 
ficient  for  these  new  arrangements^  Alexander  re-  Dadurto 
commenced  his  pursuit  of  Darius.     He  hoped  to  GatM*'biir 
get  before  Darius  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Media;  by  which  Gates^ 
was  understood  a  mountain-pass,  or  rather  a  road 
of  many  hours'  march,  including  several  difficult 
passes  stretching  eastward  along  the  southern  side 

^  Anrianj  iii.  24,  1.  ifihf  y^  airr^  koI  ImraKopnffTaX  ^tratf  rafis. 

See  the  remarks  of  Riistow  and  Kochly  upon  the  change  made  by 
Alexander  in  his  military  orj^anization  about  this  period,  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  there  was  no  fiirther  dianoe  of  a  large  collected  Persian 
force,  able  to  meet  him  in  the  field  (Geschichte  des  Griech.  KrL^gs- 
wexens,  p.  252  seq,).  The  change  which  they  point  out  was  real, — but 
I  think  they  exaggerate  it  in  degree. 

>  The  passes  called  the  Caspian  Gates  appear  to  be  those  described 
by  Morier,  Fraser,  and  other  modem  trarellers,  as  the  series  of  narrow 
valleys  and  defiles  called  Ser-Desch,  Sirdari,  or  Serdara  Khan,— on  the 
southernmost  of  the  two  roads  whidi  lead  eastward  from  Teheran  to* 
wards  Damaghan^  and  thence  farther  eastward  towards  Mesched  and 
Herat.  See  the  note  of  Miitzel  in  his  edition  of  Curtius,  ▼.  35,  2, 
p.  489;  also  Morier,  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  363;  Fraser^s 
Namtire  of  a  Journey  into  ELhorasan,  p.  29L 

The  long  range  of  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  Taurus,  extends 
from  Lesser  Media  and  Armenia  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  northern  declivity,  covered  by 
prodigious  forests  with  valleys  and  plains  of  no  great  breadth  reaching 
to  the  Caspian,  comprehends  the  moist  and  fertile  territories  now  de- 
nominated Ghilan  and  Mazanderan.  The  eastern  portion  of  Mazande- 
vaa  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  Hyrkania,  then  productive  and  po- 
pulous ;  while  the  mountain  range  itself  was  occupied  by  various  rude 
and  warlike  tribes — Kadusii,  Mardi,  Tapyri,  &c.  The  mountain  range, 
BOW  caUed  Elburz,  includes  among  other  lofty  eminences  the  veiy  high 
peak  of  Demavend. 

The  road  from  Ekbatana  to  Bakt^ia,  along  which  both  the  flight  of 
Darius  and  the  pursuit  of  Alexander  lay,  passed  along  the  broken 
ground  skirting  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain  range  Elbuiz.  Of 
this  broken  ground  the  Caspian  Gates  formed  the  worst  and  most  diffi- 
cult portion.  ' 
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of  the  great  range  of  Taunis  towards  Parthia.    He 
marcbed  with  his  Companion-cavahry,  the  light- 
horse,  the  Agrianians,  and  the  bowmen — the  greater 
part  of  the  phalanx  keeping  up  as  well  as  it  could 
— to  Rhagae,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Caspian 
Gates ;  which  town  he  reached  in  eleven  days,  by 
exertions  so  severe  that  many  men  as  well  as  horses 
were  disabled  on  the  road.     But  in  spite  of  all 
speedy  he  learnt  that  Darius  had  already  passed 
through  the  Caspian  Gates.    After  five  days  of  halt 
at  Rhagae,  indispensable  for  his  army,  Alexander 
passed  them  also.     A  day's  march  on  the  other 
side  of  them,  he  was  joined  by  two  eminent  Per- 
sians, Bagistanes  and  AntibSlus,  who  informed  him 
that  Darius  was  already  dethroned  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life^ 
B.C.  330,         The  conspirators  by  whom  this  had  been  done, 
^"'^*         were  Bessus,  satrap  of  Baktria-^-Barsaentes,  satrap 
formed        of   Draugiaua  and  Arachosia — and   Nabarzanes, 
^^by     general  of  the  regal  guards.     The  small  force  of 
ShllM,"ho  Darius  having  been   thinned  by  daily  desertion, 
pem^a!"      °^^®'  ^^  thosc  who  remained  were  the  contingents 
of  the  still  unconquered  territories,  Baktria,  Ara- 
chosia, and  Drangiana,  under  the  orders  of  their 
respective  satraps.    The  Grecian  mercenaries,  1500 
in  number,  and  Artabazus,  with  a  band  under  his 
special  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  Darius,  but 
the  soldiers  of  Eastern  Asia  followed  their  own 
satraps.     Bessus  and  his  colleagues   intended  to 
make  their  peace  with  Alexander  by  surrendering 
Darius,  should  Alexander  pursue  so  vigorously  as 
to  leave  them  no  hope  of  escape ;  but  if  they  could 

'  Arrian,  iii.  20,  21. 
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obtain  time  to  reach  Baktria  aad  Sogdiana,  they 
resolved  to  organise  an  energetic  resistance,  under 
their  own  joint  command,  for  the  defence  of  those 
eastern  provinces — the  most  warlike  population  of 
the  empire  \  Under  the  desperate  circumstances 
of  the  case,  thb  plan  was  perhaps  the  least  unpro- 
mising that  could  be  proposed.  The  chance  of  re* 
sisting  Alexander,  small  as  it  was  at  the  best, 
became  absolutely  nothing  under  the  command  of 
Darius,  who  had  twice  set  the  example  of  flight  from 
the  field  of  battle,  betraying  both  his  friends  and  his 
empire,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  full  force  of 
Persia.  For  brave  and  energetic  Persians,  unless 
they  were  prepared  at  once  to  submit  to  the  in* 
vader,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  set  aside  Darius ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  conspirators  intended 
at  first  anything  worse.  At  a  village  called  Thara 
in  Parthia,  they  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold — 
placed  him  in  a  covered  chariot  surrounded  by  the 
Baktrian  troops, — and  thus  carried  him  onward, 
retreating  as  fast  as  they  could ;  Bessus  assuming 
the  command.  Artabazus,  with  the  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries, too  feeble  to  prevent  the  proceeding,  quit- 
ted the  army  in  disgust,  and  sought  refuge  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Tapyri  bordering  on  Hyrkania 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea^. 

^  Masistesj  after  the  shocking  outrage  upon  his  wife  by  Queen  Ame- 
itris,  was  going  to  Baktria  to  oi^anise  a  reTolt :  see  Herodot.  ix.  113 — 
about  the  importance  of  that  satrapy. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  21-23.  Justin  (xi.  15)  specifies  the  name  of  the  place — 
Thara.  Both  he  and  Curtius  mention  the  golden  chain  (Curtius,  y.  34, 20). 
*  Probably  the  conspirators  made  use  of  some  chains  which  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  royal  wardrobe.  Among  the  presents 
giyen  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  to  the  surgeon  Demokedes,  there 
were  two  pairs  of  golden  chains — Awpcerai  d^  ixw  Aapcios  frcdcW  xpv- 
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Prodigiout        On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Alexander  strained 
Alexander    cvcry   ncrvc   to   Overtake   the  fugitives   and  get 
Indge't'J^*!.  possession  of  the  person  of  Darius.     At  the  head 
'j^Triu^'^He  of  his  Companion-cavalry,  his  light-horse,  and  a 
the'^Pe'San  ^^^  ^^  infantry  picked  out  for  their  strength  and 
corps,  but     activity,  he  put  himself  in  instant  march,  with 
Dariiu  to     nothing  but  arms  and  two  days'  provisions  for  each 
^  '        man ;  leaving  Kraterus  to  bring  on  the  main  body 
by  easier  journeys.     A  forced  march  of  two  nights 
and  one  day,  interrupted  only  by  a  short  midday 
repose  (it  was  now  the  month  of  July),  brought  him 
at  daybreak  to  the  Persian  camp  which  his  inform- 
ant Bagistanes  had  quitted.     But  Bessus  and  his 
troops  were  already  beyond  it,  haying  made  con- 
siderable advance  in  their  flight ;  upon  which  Alex- 
ander, notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  both  of  men 
and  horses,  pushed  on  with  increased  speed  through 
all  the  night  to  the  ensuing  day  at  noon.    He  there 
found  himself  in  the  village  where  Bessus  had  en- 
camped on  the  preceding  day.    Yet  learning  from 
deserters  that  his  enemies  had  resolved  to  hasten 
their  retreat  by  night  marches,  he  despaired  of 
overtaking  them,  unless  he  could  find  some  shorter 
road.      He  was  informed  that  there  was  another 
shorter,  but  leading  through  a  waterless  desert. 
Setting  out  by  this  road  late  in  the  day  with  his 
cavalry,  he  got  over  no  less  than  forty-five  miles 
during  the  night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  by 
complete    surprise    on    the    following    morning. 
The  Persians,  marching  in  disorder  without  arms, 
and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy,  were  so' 

<r«a>y  dvo  (iivyt<n» — Herodot.  iii.  130 :   compare  iii.  15.     The  Peraiui 
king  and  grandees  habitually  wore  golden  chains  round  neck  and  arms. 
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panic-8track  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  their 
indefatigable  conqueror,  that  they  dispersed  and 
fled  without  any  attempt  to  resist.  In  this  critical 
moment,  Bessus  and  Barsaentes  urged  Darius  to 
leave  his  chariot,  mount  his  horse,  and  accompany 
them  in  their  flight.  But  he  refused  to  comply. 
They  were  determined  however  that  he  should  not 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  whereby  his 
name  would  have  been  employed  against  them,  and 
would  have  materially  lessened  their  chance  of  de« 
fending  the  eastern  provinces  ;  they  were  moreover 
incensed  by  his  refusal,  and  had  contracted  a  feeling 
of  hatred  and  contempt  to  which  they  were  glad  to 
give  effect.  Casting  their  javelins  at  him,  they  left 
him  mortally  wounded,  and  then  pursued  their 
flight  ^  His  chariot,  not  distinguished  by  any 
visible  mark,  nor  known  even  to  the  Persian  soldiers 
themselves,  was  for  some  time  not  detected  by  the 
pursuers.  At  length  a  Macedonian  soldier  named 
Polystratus  found  him  expiring,  and  is  said  to  have 
received  his  last  words;  wherein  he  expressed  thanks 
to  Alexander  for  the  kind  treatment  of  his  captive 
female  relatives,  and  satisfaction  that  the  Persian 
throne,  lost  to  himself,  was  about  to  pass  to  so 
generous  a  conqueror.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
he  never  lived  to  see  Alexander  himself^. 
Alexander  had  made  the  prodigious  and  inde- 

'  "  Rarua  apud  Medos  regum  cruor ;  unaque  cuncto 

Poena  manet  generi :  quamvis  crudelibus  leque 
Paretur  dominis." — (Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  ii.  p.  478.) 
Court  conspiracies  and  assasainations  of  the  prince,  however,  were 
not  unknown  either  among  the  Achsemenidae  or  the  Arsakids. 

'  This  account  of  the  remarkable  incidents  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  Darius,  is  taken  mainly  from  Arrian  (iii.  21 ),  and  seems 
one  of  the  most  authentic  chapters  of  his  work.    He  is  very  sparing  in 
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Disappoint-  fatigable  inarches  of  the  last  four  days,  not  without 

incnt  of  -      °  .  ,  ,  /.         , 

Alexander  destruction  to  many  men  and  horses,  for  the  express 
miMed  ^  purpose  of  taking  Darius  alive.  It  would  have  been 
DarTi^  ^  gratification  to  bis  vanity  to  exhibit  the  Great 
•'*''*'•  King  as  a  helpless  captive,  rescued  from  his  own 
servants  by  the  sword  of  his  enemy,  and  spared  to 
occupy  some  subordinate  command  as  a  token  of 
ostentatious  indulgence.  Moreover,  apart  from  such 
feelings,  it  would  have  been  a  point  of  real  advan- 
tage to  seize  the  person  of  Darius,  by  means  of 
whose  name  Alexander  would  have  been  enabled  to 
stifle  all  farther  resistance  in  the  extensive  and  im- 
perfectly known  regions  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
Gates.  The  satraps  of  these  regions  had  now  gone 
thither  with  their  hands  free,  to  kindle  as  much 
Asiatic  sentiment  and  levy  as  large  a  force  as  they 
could,  against  the  Macedonian  conqueror ;  who  was 
obliged  to  follow  them,  if  he  wished  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  the  empire.  We  can  understand 
therefore  that  Alexander  was  deeply  mortified  in 
deriving  no  result  from  this  ruinously  fatiguing 
march,  and  can  the  better  explain  that  savage 
wrath  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting 
against  the  satrap  Bessus. 
Regal  fu-        Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  buried, 

neral  be-  ,        .  '' 

atowed        with  full  pomp  and  ceremonial,  in  the  regal  sepulchres 
D^ua.       of  Fersis.     The  last  days  of  this  unfortunate  prince 

Hisfote 

and  con-       telling  what  passed  in  the  Persian  camp ;  he  mentions  indeed  only  the 
communications  made  by  the  Persian  deserters  to  Alexander. 

Curtius  (y.  27-S4)  gives  the  narratiye  far  more  vaguely  and  loosely 
than  Arrian,  but  with  ample  details  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Per-  • 
sian  camp.    We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  from  whom  these  de- 
tails were  borrowed.    In  the  main  they  do  not  contradict  the  narrative 
of  Arrian,  but  rather  amplify  and  dilute  it. 

Diodorua  (xvii.  73),  Plutarch  (Alexand.  42,  43),  and  Justin  (xi.  15) 
give  no  new  information. 


duct 
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have  been  described  with  almost  tragic  pathos  by 
historians ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  history 
better  calculated  to  excite  such  a  feeling,  if  we  re- 
gard simply  the  magnitude  of  his  fall,  from  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  splendour  to  defeat, 
degradation,  and  assassination.  But  an  impartial 
review  will  not  allow  us  to  foi^et  that  the  main 
cause  of  such  ruin  was  his  own  blindness — his  long 
apathy  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  abandonment 
of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  in  the  food  hope  of  repurchasing 
queens  whom  he  had  himself  exposed  to  captivity 
— lastly,  what  is  still  less  pardonable,  his  personal 
cowardice  in  both  the  two  decisive  battles  delibe- 
rately brought  about  by  himself.  If  we  follow  his 
conduct  throughout  the  struggle,  we  shall  find  little 
of  that  which  renders  a  defeated  prince  either  re- 
spectable or  interesting.  Those  who  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  denounce  and  despise  him  were  his  friends 
and  countrymen,  whom  he  possessed  ample  means 
of  defending,  yet  threw  those  means  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  had  better  grounds  for  indul- 
gence towards  him  than  his  conqueror ;  for  whom 
he  had  kept  unused  the  countless  treasures  of  the 
three  capitals,  and  for  whom  he  had  lightened  in  b-c.  330, 
every  way  the  difficulties  of  a  conquest,  in  itself  Rep^of 
hardly  less  than  impracticable  ^  fn?hii**' 

The  recent  forced  march,  undertaken  by  Alex-  wmyat 
ander  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Danus  as  a  cap-  pyia>  in 
tive,  had  been  distressing  in  the  extreme  to  his  commtn. 
soldiers,  who  required  a  certain  period  of  repose  aontehu" 

demeanour. 
^  Arrian  (iii.  22)  gives  an  indulgent  criticism  on  Darius,  dwelling   ?^^*^^' 
chiefly  upon  his  misfortunes,  but  calling  him  avdpl  r^  \uv  iroXtfuot   gndde- 
ttirtp  rm  SKK^,  ^takBoK^  re  Koi  ov  <l>ptvfip€t,  &c.  spotic. 
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and  compensation.    This  was  granted  to  them  at 
the  town  of  Hekatompylus  in  Parthia,  where  the 
whole  army  was  again  united.     Besides  abundant 
supplies  from  the  neighbouring  region,  the  soldiers 
here  received  a  donative  derived  from  the  large 
booty  taken  in  the  campofDarius\     In  the  enjoy- 
Gndoai      mcut  and  revelry  universal  throughout  the  army, 
^1h^'^  Alexander  himself  partook.      His  indulgences  in 
fi^m^'^e'^''  the  banquet  and  in  wine-drinking,  to  which  he  was 
m'i^rat      ^ways  addicted  when  leisure  allowed,  were  now 
unusually  multiplied   and   prolonged.     Public  so- 
lemnities were  celebrated,  together  with  theatrical 
exhibitions  by  artists  who  joined  the  army  from 
Greece.     But  the  change  of  most  importance  in 
Alexander's  conduct  was,  that  he  now  began  to 
feel  and  act  manifestly  as  successor  of  Darius  on 
the  Persian   throne ;   to  disdain  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  Macedonian   habits,  and  to  assume 
the  pomp,  the  ostentatious  apparatus  of  luxuries, 
and  even  the  dress,  of  a  Persian  king. 
B.C.  830,         To  many  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  the  conquest  of 
AteJuTdw    Persia  appeared  to  be  consummated  and  the  war 
oonquen     finished,  by  the  death  of  Darius.     They  were  re- 

the  moun* 

tuniim.  luctant  to  exchange  the  repose  and  enjoyments  of 
Muth'of uie  Hekatompylus  for  fresh  fatigues ;  but  Alexander, 
H^requires  assembling  the  select  regiments,  addressed  to  them 

the  Greek 

mercenaries 

S  di^e?*'       '  CttPtius,  vi.  5, 10;  vi.  6, 16.  Diodor.  xvii.  74.    HekatompyliiB  vna 

tion.  *  *^  important  position^  where  several  roads  joined  (Polyb.z.  28).  It 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  roads  running  eastward  from  the  Caspian 
Gates,  on  the  southern  flank  of  Mount  Taurus  (Elburz).  Its  locality 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty :  Bitter  (Erkunde,  part  viii.  465,  467) 
with  others  conceiyes  it  to  have  been  near  Damagban ;  Forbiger  (Ebnd- 
buch  der  Alten  Geographies  vol.  ii.  p.  549)  places  it  farther  eastward, 
near  Jai- Jerm.    Mr.  Long  notes  it  on  his  map,  as  nte  unknoum. 
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an  emphatic  appeal  which  revived  the  ardour  of 
aU^     His  first  march  was  across  one  of  the  passes 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Mount  Eiburz,  into 
Hyrkania,  the  region  bordering  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     Here  he  found  no  re* 
sistance;   the    Hyrkanian    satrap   Phrataphemes, 
together  with  Nabarzanes,  Artabazus,  and  other 
eminent  Persians,  surrendered  themselves  to  him, 
and  were  favourably  received.     The  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, 1500  in  number,  who  had  served  with 
Darius,  but  had  retired  when  that  monarch  was 
placed  under  arrest  by  Bessus,  sent  envoys  re- 
questing to  be  allowed  to  surrender  on  capitulation. 
But  Alexander — reproaching  them  with  guilt  for 
having  taken  service  with  the  Persians,  in  contra* 
vention  of  the  vote  passed  by  the  Hellenic  synod — 
required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  which 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  do,  praying  that 
an  officer  might  be  despatched  to  conduct  them  to 
him  in  safety^.    The  Macedonian  Andronikus  was 
sent  for  this  purpose,  while  Alexander  undertook 
an  expedition  into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardi ;  a 
name  seemingly  borne  by  several  distinct  tribes  in 
parts  remote  from  each  other,  but  all  poor  and 
brave  mountaineers.     These  Mardi  occupied  parts 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Mount  Eiburz 
a  few  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea  (Mazanderan  and 
Ghilan).     Alexander  pursued  them  into  all  their 
retreats, — overcame  them,  when  they  stood  on  their 
defence,  with  great  slaughter, — and  reduced  the 

^  This  was  attested  by  his  own  letters  to  Antipater,  which  Plutarch 
had  seen  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  47).  Curtius  composes  a  long  speech  for 
Alexander  (vi.  7,  9). 

>  Arrian,  iii.  23,  15. 
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remnant  of  the  half-destroyed  tribes  to  sue  for 
peace  \ 
Envoys  From  this  march,  which  had  carried  him  in  a 

andoth^  westerly  direction,  he  returned  to  Hyrkania.  At 
br'^hTto'  the  first  halt  he  was  met  by  the  Grecian  mercenaries 
Jj^'l®''  who  came  to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as  by 
various  Grecian  envoys  from  Sparta,  Chalkedon, 
and  Sinopd,  who  had  accompanied  Darius  in  his 
flight.  Alexander  put  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
arrest,  but  liberated  the  other  envoys,  considering 
Chalkedon  and  SinopS  to  have  been  subjects  of 
Darius,  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  synod.  As  to 
the  mercenaries,  he  made  a  distinction  between 
those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Persian  service  be- 
fore the  recognition  of  Philip  as  leader  of  Greece 
— and  those  whose  enlistment  had  been  of  later 
date.  The  former  he  liberated  at  once  ;  the  latter 
he  required  to  remain  in  his  service  under  the  com- 
mand of  Andronikus,  on  the  same  pay  as  they  had 
hitherto  received^.  Such  was  the  untoward  con- 
clusion of  Grecian  mercenary  service  with  Persia ; 
a  system  whereby  the  Persian  monarchs,  had  they 
known  how  to  employ  it  with  tolerable  ability, 
might  well  have  maintained  their  empire  even 
against  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander^. 

^  Arrian,  iii.  24, 4.  In  reference  to  the  mountain  tribes  called  Mardi, 
who  are  mentioned  in  several  different  localities — on  the  parts  of  Mount 
Taurus  south  of  the  Caspian,  in  Armenia,  on  Mount  Zagros,  and  in 
Persis  proper  (see  Strabo,  zi.  p.  508-523 ;  Herodot.  i.  125),  we  may  note, 
that  the  Nomadic  tribes,  who  constitute  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
population  of  the  modem  Persian  Empire,  are  at  this  day  found  under 
the  same  name  in  spots  widely  distant :  see  Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Arm^ 
nie  et  en  Perse,  p.  254. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  24,  8;  Curtius,  vi.  5,  9.  An  Athenian  ojQBcer  named 
Demokrates  slew  himself  in  despair,  disdaining  to  surrender. 

'  See  a  curious  passage  on  this  subject,  at  the  end  of  the  Cyropsedia 
of  Xenophon. 
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After  fifteen  days  of  repose   and   festivity  at  b.c.  sso, 

-_-  1         i.i*  7.TX1         -Ai  »        September. 

Zeudracarta,  the  chief  town  of  Hyrkania,  Alexander  March  of 
marched  eastward  with  his  united  army  through  ^^J"***' 
Parthia  into  Aria — the  region  adjoining  the  mo-  f^tward— 
dem  Herat  with  its  river  now  known  as  Herirood.  ceMet  in 
Satibarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Aria,  came  to  him  near  nTM^ana. 
the  border,  to  a  town  named  Susia\  submitted, 
and   was  allowed   to    retain   his   satrapy ;    while 
Alexander,  merely  skirting  the  northern  border  of 
Aria,  marched  in  a  direction  nearly  east  towards 
Baktria  against  the  satrap  Bessus,  who  was  reported 
as  having  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Persia.     But 
it  was  discovered,  after  three  or  four  days,  that 
Satibarzanes  was  in  league  with  Bessus  ;  upon  which 
Alexander  suspended   for  the   present   his  plana 
against  Baktria,  and  turned  by  forced  marches  to 
Artakoana,  the  chief  city  of  Aria^.    His  return  was 
so  unexpectedly  rapid,  that  the  Arians  were  over- 
awed, and  Satibarzanes  was  obliged  to  escape.     A 

'  Arrian,  iii.  25,  3-8.  Droysen  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  identify  Susiawith 
the  town  now  called  TUs  or  Toos,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Mesched. 
Professor  Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  177)  thinks  that  this  is  too  much 
to  the  west,  and  too  far  from  Herat :  he  conceives  Susia  to  be  Zozan,  on 
the  desert  side  of  the  mountains  west  of  Herat.  Mr.  Prinsep  (Notes  on 
the  historical  results  deducible  from  discoveries  in  Afghanistan,  p.  14) 
places  it  at  Subzawar,  south  of  Herat,  and  within  the  region  of  fertility. 

Tiis  seems  to  lie  in  the  line  of  Alexander's  march,  more  than  the 
other  two  places  indicated ;  Subzawar  is  too  far  to  the  south.  Alex- 
ander appears  to  have  first  directed  his  march  from  Parthia  to  Baktria 
(in  the  line  from  Asterabad  to  Balkh  through  Margiana),  merely  touch- 
ing the  borders  of  Aria  in  his  route. 

'  Artakoana,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  city  of  Alexandria  in  Ariis, 
are  both  supposed  by  Wilson  to  coincide  with  the  locality  of  Herat 
(Wilson,  Ariana Antiqua,  p.  152-177)- 

There  are  two  routes  from  Herat  to  Asterabad,  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Caspian ;  one  by  Schahrood,  which  is  533  English  miles ; 
the  other  by  Mesched,  which  is  688  English  miles  (Wilson,  p.  149). 

VOL.  XII.  S 
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few  dayB  enabled   him   to   crush   the  disaffected 
Arians  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  rear  di* 
vision  under  Kraterus.     He  then  marched  south- 
ward into  the  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or  Drangiana 
(the  modem  Seiestan),  where  he  found  no  resistance 
— the  satrap  Barsaentes  having  sought  safety  among 
some  of  the  Indians  ^ 
B.C.380,         In  the  chief  town  of  Drangiana  occurred  the 
Proceedings  r^^olting  tragedy,  of  which  Philotas  was  the  first 
against       victim,  and  his  father  Parmenio  the  second.     Par- 

PhiloCas, 

son  of  Par.  mcuio,  uow  scvcuty  ycars  of  age,  and  therefore  little 
D^n^na.  qualified  for  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  the  in- 
^a^     vasion  of  the  eastern  satrapies,  had  been  left  in  the 
deiS^n'*^  important  post  of  commanding  the  great  dep6t  and 
the  family,  trcasurc  at  Ekbatana.  His  long  military  experience, 
and  confidential  position  even  under  Philip,  ren- 
dered him  the  second  person  in  the  Macedonian 
army,  next  to  Alexander  himself.    His  three  sons 
were  all  soldiers.     The  youngest  of  them,  Hektor, 
had  been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  in 
the  suite  of  Alexander  in  Egypt ;  the  second,  Ni- 
kanor,  had  commanded  the  hypaspists  or  light  in- 
fantry, but  had  died  of  illness,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, a  short  time  before^ ;    the  eldest^  Philotas, 
occupied  the  high  rank  of  general  of  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, in  daily  communication  with  Alex- 
ander^ from  whom  he  received  personal  orders. 

A  revelation  came  to  Philotas,  from  Kebalinus, 
brother  of  a  youth  named  Nikomachus,  that  a  sol- 

'  Arrian,  iii.  25 ;  CurtiuB,  vi.  2A,  36.  The  territoiy  of  the  Dnngi,  or 
Zamngi,  southward  from  Aria,  coincides  generally  with  the  modem 
Seiestan,  adjoining  the  lake  now  called  Zareh,  whieh  receives  the  waters 
of  the  river  Hilmend. 

'  Arrian,  iii.  25,  6;  Curtius,  iv.  8, 7;  vi.  6,  19. 
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dier,  named  DimnuB  of  Chalastra,  had  made  boast  to  Revelation 
Nikomachus,  his  intimate  friend  or  beloved  person,  tendetuon- 
nnder  vows  of  secrecy,  of  an  intended  conspiracy  nad^by 
against  Alexander,  inviting  him  to  become  an  ac-  t^^pjjj"" 
complice^     Nikomachus,  at  first  struck  with  ab-  fo' the  pur- 

poie  of 

horrence,  at  length  simulated  compliance,  asked  being  com- 
who  were  the  accomplices  of  Dimnus,  and  received  to^Aicx- 
intimation  of  a  few  names  ;  all  of  which  he  presently  Phtfotaa 
communicated  to  his  brother  Kebalinus,  for  the  ^^^e^jj^n^t 
purpose  of  being  divulged.      Kebalinus  told  the  J^^'*", 
facts  to  Philotas,  entreating  him  to  mention  them  is  com- 
to  Alexander.     But  Philotas,  though  every  day  in  toX^atter 
communication  with  the  king^  neglected  to  do  this  [^er 
for  two  days ;  upon  which  Kebalinus  began  to  sus-  ^*»«"»^'' 
pect  him  of  connivance,  and  caused  the  revelation 
to  be  made  to  Alexander  through  one  of  the  pages 
named  Metron.    Dimnus  was  immediately  arrested, 
but  ran  himself  through  with  his  sword,  and  expired 
without  making  any  declaration^. 

Of  this  conspiracy,  real  or  pretended,  every  thing  Alexander 
rested  on  the  testimony  of  Nikomachus.  Alexander  angry  with 
indignantly  sent  for  Philotas,  demanding  why  he  bnt^a^ta 
had  omitted  for  two  days  to  communicate  what  he  nluon'^iud 
had  heard.     Philotas  replied  that  the  source  from  ?"»*«"«»  *<> 

*  pass  over 

which  it  came  was  too  contemptible  to  deserve  the  fact. 
notice — that  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  attach 
importance  to  the  simple  declarations  of  such  a 
youth  as  Nikomachus,  recounting  the  foolish  boasts 

'  Curtius,  vi,  7,  2.  "  Dimntit,  modicse  apud  regem  aactoritatis  et 
grstUB^  exoletiy  cui  Nicomacho  erat  nomen,  amore  flagrabat,  obsequio 
uni  aibi  dediti  corporis  vinctus."  Plutarch^  Alex.  49 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  79. 

'  Curt.  vi.  7,  29 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  49.  The  latter  Bays  that  Dimnus 
resisted  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  was  killed  by  him  in  the 
combat. 
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addressed  to  him  by  a  lover.     Alexander  received, 
or  affected  to  receive,  the  explanation,  gave  bis 
band  to  Pbilotas,  invited  bim  to  supper,  and  talked 
to  bim  with  his  usual  familiarity  ^ 
Ancient  But  it  soon  appeared  that  advantage  was  to  be 

^Sst  taken  of  this  incident  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of 
riJlntaj^  Pbilotas,  whose  free-spoken  criticisms  on  the  pre- 
Scident  to*  t®^^^  divine  paternity, — coupled  with  boasts, 
ruin  bim.  that  bc  and  bis  father  Parmenio  bad  been  chief 
agents  in  the  conquest  of  Asia, — bad  neither  been 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.  These  and  other  self-praises, 
disparaging  to  the  glory  of  Alexander,  bad  been 
divulged  by  a  mistress  to  whom  Pbilotas  was  at- 
tached ;  a  beautiful  Macedonian  woman  of  Pydna, 
named  AntigonS,  who,  having  first  been  made  a 
prize  in  visiting  Samotbrace  by  the  Persian  admiral 
Autophradates,  was  afterwards  taken  amidst  the 
spoils  of  Damascus  by  the  Macedonians  victorious 
at  Issus.  The  reports  of  Antigon6,  respecting  some 
unguarded  language  held  by  Pbilotas  to  her,  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Kraterus,  who  brought 
her  to  Alexander,  and  caused  her  to  repeat  them  to 
him.  Alexander  desired  her  to  take  secret  note  of 
the  confidential  expressions  of  Pbilotas,  and  report 
them  from  time  to  time  to  himself^. 
Knterai  It  thus  tumcd  out  that  Alexander,  though  con- 

m^^  tinuing  to  Pbilotas  bis  high  military  rank,  and 
Md*pwl"'"  talking  to  him  constantly  with  seeming  confidence, 
^nd«f^"'  bad  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  ever  since  his 

^put  them  '  Curtius,  vi.  7, 33,  '*  Philotas  respondit,  Cebalinam  quidem  scorti 
both  sermonem  ad  se  detulisse,  sed  ipsum  tarn  levi  auctori  nihil  credidisse 

to  death.        —veritum,  ne  jorgium  inter  amatorem  et  exoletum  non  sine  riau  aliorum 
detulisset." 
-'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  48. 
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conquest  of  Egypt  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  disliked 
and  suspected  him,  keeping  him  under  perpetual 
watch  through  the  suborned  and  secret  communica- 
tion of  a  treacherous  mistress^  Some  of  the  generals 
around  Alexander— especially  Kraterus,  the  first 
suborner  of  AntigonS — fomented  these  suspicions, 
from  jealousy  of  the  great  ascendency  of  Parmenio 
and  his  family.  Moreover,  Philotas  himself  was 
ostentatious  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour,  so 
as  to  have  made  many  enemies  among  the  soldiers^ 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects  on  this 
head — defects  which  he  shared  with  the  other 
Macedonian  generals,  all  gorged  with  plunder  and 
presents^ — his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  military  merits 
stand  attested  by  the  fact  that  Alexander  had  con- 
tinued to  employ  him  in  the  highest  and  most 
confidential  command  throughout  all  the  long  sub- 
sequent interval ;  and  that  Parmenio  was  now 
general  at  Ekbatana,  the  most  important  military 
appointment  which  the  king  had  to  confer.  £ven 
granting  the  deposition  of  Nikomachus  to  be  trust- 
worthy, there  was  nothing  to  implicate  Philotas, 

.    '  Plutarch,  Alexand.  48,  49.    Up^  de  avT6v  *AX€(wdpo¥  cjc  vdpv 

iroWwv  xpdv<op  (Tvyxav€  btafifffXrifuifog  (Philotas) 'O  /i<V  odp 

^tXdbrof  €iriPov\fv6fifvos  ovras  VV^h  '(o)  ovv^v  rg  ^hvny6vri  iroWh,  Koi 
trphi  6pyffv  Koi  fjuyakavxuuf  prjfiaTa  Koi  \6yov9  koto  rov  /SaaiXeius 
aif€iriTrfi€lavs  irpoi€fi€vos. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  recognised  these  previous  communica- 
tions made  to  Alexander  against  Philotas  in  Egypt,  but  stated  that  he 
did  not  believe  them  (Arrian,  iii.  26,  1). 

«  Plutarch,  Alexand.  40^8;  Curtius,  vi.  11,  3. 

'  Phylarchus,  Fragment.  41.  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athenieum,  xii.  p.  539; 
Plutarch,  Alexand.  39,  40.  Even  Eumenes  enriched  himself  much ; 
though  being  only  secretary,  and  a  Greek,  he  could  not  take  the  same 
liberties  as  the  great  native  Macedonian  generals  (Plutarch,  Eume- 
nes, 2). 
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whose  name  had  not  been  included  among  the  ac- 
complices said  to  have  been  enumerated  by  Dimnus. 
There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  him,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  tbe  deposition  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  and  that  he  had  seen  Alexander 
twice  without  communicating  it.  Upon  this  single 
fact,  however,  Kraterus  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Pbilotas  worked  so  effectually  as  to  inflame  the 
suspicions  and  the  pre-existing  ill-will  of  Alexander 
into  fierce  rancour.  He  resolved  on  the  disgrace, 
torture,  and  death,  of  Philotas, — and  on  the  death 
of  Parmenio  besides  ^ 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  against  the  two 
highest  officers  in  the  Macedonian  service,  one  of 
them  enjoying  a  separate  and  distant  command — 
required  management.  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
carry  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  along  with  him, 
and  to  obtain  a  condemnation  from  the  army ;  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  Macedonian  custom,  in  regard 
to  capital  crimes,  though  (as  it  seems)  not  uni- 
formly practised.  He  not  only  kept  the  resolution 
secret,  but  is  even  said  to  have  invited  Philotas 
to  supper  with  the  other  officers,  conversing  with 
him  just  as  usual'.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
Philotas  was  arrested  while  asleep  in  his  bed, — ^put 
in  chains, — and  clothed  in  an  ignoble  garb.  A 
military  assembly  was  convened  at  daybreak,  before 
which  Alexander  appeared  with  the  chief  officers 
in  his  confidence.      Addressing  the  soldiers  in  a 


>  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49 ;  Curtius,  vi.  8. 

'  Cuiiius,  yi.  8,  16.  *'  Invitatiu  est  etiam  Philotaa  ad  ultimas  nbi 
epulas ;  et  rex  non  coenare  modo,  sed  etiam  familiaiiter  coUoqui^  cum 
eo  quem  damnaverat^  sustinuit." 
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vehement  tone  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger»  he 
proclaimed  to  them  that  his  life  had  just  been  pro* 
videntially  rescued  from  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
organized  by  two  men  hitherto  trusted  as  his  best 
friends — Phiiotas  and  Parmenio — through  the  in- 
tended agency  of  a  soldier  named  Dimnus,  who  had 
slain  himself  when  arrested.  The  dead  body  of 
Dimnus  was  then  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  while 
Nikomachus  and  Kebalinus  were  brought  forward 
to  tell  their  story.  A  letter  from  Parmenio  to  his 
eons  Phiiotas  and  Nikanor,  found  among  the  papers 
seized  on  the  arrest,  was  read  to  the  meeting.  Its 
terms  were  altogether  vague  and  unmeaning ;  but 
Alexander  chose  to  construe  them  as  it  suited  his 
purpose  \  • 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  these  assembled  soldiers  by  such  de- 
nunciations from  Alexander  himself — revelations 
of  his  own  personal  danger,  and  reproaches  against 
treacherous  friends.  Amyntas,  and  even  Kcenus, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Phiiotas,  were  yet  more  un- 
measured in  their  invectives  against  the  accused^. 
They,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  with  whom  the 
arrest  had  been  concerted,  set  the  example  of  vio- 
lent manifestation  against  him,  and  ardent  sym- 
pathy with  the  king's  danger.  Phiiotas  was  heard 
in  his  defence,  which,  though  strenuously  denying 
the  charge,  is  said  to  have  been  feeble.  It  was 
indeed  sure  to  be  so,  coming  from  one  seized  thus 
suddenly,  and  overwhelmed  with  disadvantages ; 

'  Anrian,  iii.  26, 2.  Aryci  dc  IlroXcfiaio;  €l<raxOrjv€u  €s  MaK€^6ya£  ^i- 
\&rai^9  Koi  Koniyoprja-ai  avrov  la-xvp&s  '^t(a»dpop,  &c.  Curtiuii» 
vi.  9,  13;  Diodor.  xvii.  80. 

»  Oatixaa,  vi.  9,  30. 
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while  a  degree  of  courage,  absolutely  heroic,  would 
have  been  required  for  any  one  else  to  rise  and 
presume  to  criticise  the  proofs.     A  soldier  named 
Bolon  harangued  his  comrades  on  the  insupportable 
insolence  of  Philotas,  who  always  (he  said)  treated 
the  soldiers  with  contempt,  turning  them  out  of 
their  quarters  to  make  room  for  his  countless  re- 
tinue of  slaves.     Though  this  allegation  (probably 
enough  well-founded)  was  noway  connected  with 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  king,  it  harmonized 
fully  with  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and  wound 
them  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  fury.     The  royal  pages 
began  the  cry,  echoed  by  all  around,  that  they 
would  with  their  own  hands  tear  the  parricide  in 
pieces*. 
phUotM  u       It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Philotas  if  their 
torture!  and  wrath  had  been  sufficiently  ungovernable  to  insti- 
wnto!°     gate  the  execution  of  such  a  sentence  on  the  spot. 
u»tha|^Dst  But  this  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  his  enemies, 
and  Far-     Awarc  that  he  had  been  condemned  upon  the  regal 
word,  with  nothing  better  than  the  faintest  negative 
ground  of  suspicion,  they  determined  to  extort  from 
him  a  confession  such  as  would  justify  their  own 
purposes,  not  only  against  him,  but  against  his 
father  Parmenio — whom  there  was  as  yet  nothing 
to   implicate.      Accordingly,  during   the   ensuing 
night,  Philotas  was  put  to  the  torture.     Hephaes- 
tion,  Kraterus,  and  Koenus — the  last  of  the  three 
being  brother-in-law  of  Philotas* — themselves  su- 

'  Curtius,  vi.  11,  8.  "Turn  vero  universa  concio  accensa  est.  et  k 
corporig  cu8todibug  initium  factum,  clamantibus,  di8ceq>endum  esse 
parricidam  manibus  eorum.  Id  quidem  Philotas,  qoi  graviora  supplicia 
metueret,  baud  sane  iniquo  animo  audiebat." 

»  Curtius,  vi.  9,  30;  vi.  U,  11. 
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perinteaded  the  ministers  of  physical  suffering. 
Alexander  himself  too  was  at  hand,  but  concealed 
by  a  curtain.  It  is  said  that  Philotas  manifested 
little  firmness  under  torture,  and  that  Alexander, 
an  unseen  witness,  indulged  in  sneers  against  the 
cowardice  of  one  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  so 
many  battles  ^  All  who  stood  by  were  enemies, 
and  likely  to  describe  the  conduct  of  Philotas  in 
such  manner  as  to  justify  their  own  hatred.  The 
tortures  inflicted^,  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  long 
continued,  wrung  from  him  at  last  a  confession, 
implicating  his  father  along  with  himself.  He  was 
put  to  death ;  and  at  the  same  time,  all  those  whose 
names  had  been  indicated  by  Nikomachus,  were 
slain  also — ^apparently  by  being  stoned,  without 
preliminary  torture.  Philotas  had  serving  in  the 
army  a  numerous  kindred,  all  of  whom  were  struck 
with  consternation  at  the  news  of  his  being  tor- 
tured. It  was  the  Macedonian  law  that  all  kins- 
men of  a  man  guilty  of  treason  were  doomed  to 
death  along  with  him.  Accordingly,  some  of  these 
men  slew  themselves,  others  fled  from  the  camp, 
seeking  refuge  wherever  they  could.  Such  was  the 
terror  and  tumult  in  the  camp,  that  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  suspension  of  this  sanguinary 
law  for  the  occasion^. 

It  now  remained  to  kill  Parmenio,  who  could  not 

»  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 

'  Curtius,  vi.  11, 15.  "  Per  ultimoB  deinde  craciatas,  utpote  et  dam- 
natus  et  inimicis  in  gratiam  regis  torquentibus,  laceratur.  Ac  primo 
quidetn,  quanquam  hinc  ignis,  illinc  verbera,  jam  non  ad  quKstionem, 
sed  ad  pcenam,  ingerebantnr,  non  vocem  modo,  sed  etiam  gemitus  ha- 
buit  in  potestate ;  sed  postqnam  intumescens  corpus  ulceribus  flagello« 
rum  ictus  nudis  ossibus  incussos  ferre  non  poterat,"  &c. 

•  Curtius,  vi.  11,20. 
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Pannenioit  ^e  safelv  left  bUvc  after  the  atrocities  used  towards 
Ekbtuna,  Philotas;  and  to  kill  him,  moreover,  before  he 
and  con-  coold  have  time  to  hear  of  them,  since  he  was  not 
Aill^er.  ^^^y  the  oldest,  most  respected,  and  most  influential 
of  all  Macedonian  officers,  but  also  in  separate  com- 
mand of  the  great  dep6t  at  Ekbatana.  Alexander 
summoned  to  his  presence  one  of  the  Companions 
named  Polydamas ;  a  particular  friend,  comrade,  or 
aide  de  camp^  of  Parmenio.  Every  friend  of  Phi- 
lotas felt  at  this  moment  that  his  life  hung  by  a 
thread;  so  that  Polydamas  entered  the  king's 
presence  in  extreme  terror,  the  rather  as  he  was 
ordered  to  bring  with  him  his  two  younger  brothers. 
Alexander  addressed  him,  denouncing  Parmenio  as 
a  traitor,  and  intimating  that  Polydamas  would  be 
required  to  carry  a  swift  and  confidential  message 
to  Ekbatana,  ordering  his  execution.  Polydamas 
was  selected  as  the  attached  friend  of  Parmenio, 
and  therefore  as  best  calculated  to  deceive  him. 
Two  letters  were  placed  in  his  hands,  addressed  to 
Parmenio ;  one  from  Alexander  himself,  conveying 
ostensibly  military  communications  and  orders ;  the 
other,  signed  wit^  the  seal-ring  of  the  deceased  Phi- 
lotas, and  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the  son  to 
the  father.  Together  with  these,  Polydamas  received 
the  real  and  important  despatch,  addressed  by  Alex- 
ander to  Kleander  and  Menidas,  the  officers  imme- 
diately subordinate  to  Parmenio  at  Ekbatana ;  pro- 
claiming Parmenio  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  di- 
recting them  to  kill  him  at  once.  Large  rewards 
were  offered  to  Polydamas  if  he  performed  this  com- 
mission with  success,  while  his  two  brothers  were 
retained  as  hostages  against  scruples  or  compunc- 
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tion.  He  promised  even  more  than  was  demanded 
^-too  happy  to  purchase  this  reprieve  from  what 
bad  seemed  impending  death.  Furnished  with  na- 
tive guides  and  with  swift  dromedaries,  he  struck  hy 
the  straightest  road  across  the  desert  of  Khorasan, 
and  arrived  at  Ekbatana  on  the  eleventh  day — a 
distance  usually  requiring  more  than  thirty  days  to 
traverse\  Entering  the  camp  by  night,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Parmenio,  he  delivered  his  des- 
patch to  Kleander,  with  whom  he  concerted  mea- 
sures. On  the  morrow  he  was  admitted  to  Par- 
menio, while  walking  in  his  garden  with  Kleander 
and  the  other  officers  marked  out  by  Alexander's 
order  as  his  executioners.  Polydamas  ran  to  em- 
brace his  old  friend,  and  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  unsuspecting  veteran,  to  whom  he  presented 
the  letters  professedly  coming  from  Alexander  and 
Philotas.  While  Parmenio  was  absorbed  in  the 
perusal,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  mortal  stab 
from  the  hand  and  sword  of  Kleander.  Other 
wounds  were  heaped  upon  him  as  he  fell,  by  the 
remaining  officers,--^the  last  even  after  life  had  de- 
parted*. 

>  Strabo,  XV.  p.  724 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  80;  Curtiiu,  vii.  2,  11-18. 

'  Curtius,vii.2,27.  The  proceedings  respectiiig  Philotas  and Paimeiiio 
are  recounted  in  the  greatest  detail  by  Curtius ;  but  his  details  are  in 
general  harmony  with  the  brief  heads  given  by  Arrian  from  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobalus — except  as  to  one  material  point.  Plutareh  (Alex.  49), 
Diodonu  (xvii.  79,  80),  and  Justin  (xii.  5),  also  state  the  fiacts  in  the 
same  manner. 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  appear 
to  have  considered  that  Philotas  was  really  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander's  life.  But  when  we  analyse  what  they  are  reported 
to  have  said,  their  opinion  will  not  be  found  entitled  to  much  weight. 
In  the  first  place,  they  state  (Ait.  iii.  26, 1)  that  the  conspiracy  qfPki- 
lotoM  had  hten  before  made  knoum  to  Alexander  while  he  was  in  Egffpi, 
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Mudnyof  The  soldiers  in  Ekbatana,  on  hearing  of  this 
when  they  bloody  deed,  burst  into  furious  mutiny,  surrounded 
!^!^inL  the  garden  wall,  and  threatened  to  break  in  for  the 
meni^r^  purpose  of  aveugiug  their  general,  unless  Polydamas 
peased  by     g^ud  the  othcr  murderers  should  be  delivered  to  them. 

the  produc- 
tion of    ^   But  Kleander,  admitting  a  few  of  the  ringleaders, 

order.  exhibited  to  them  Alexander's  written  orders,  to 
which  the  soldiers  yielded,  not  without  murmurs 
of  reluctance  and  indignation.  Most  of  them  di- 
spersed, yet  a  few  remained,  entreating  permission 
to  bury  Parmenio's  body.  Even  this  was  long  re- 
but that  he  did  not  then  belieye  it.  Now  eighteen  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  stay  in  Egypt ;  and  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  going  on  for 
eighteen  months  is  preposterous.  That  Philotas  was  in  a  mood  in 
which  he  might  be  supposed  likely  to  conspire^  is  one  proposition ;  that 
he  actually  did  conspire,  is  another;  Arrian  and  his  authorities  run  the 
two  together  as  if  they  were  one.  As  to  the  evidence  purporting  to 
prove  that  Philotas  did  conspire,  Arrian  tells  us  that  "  the  informers 
came  forward  before  the  assembled  soldiers  and  convicted  Philotas  with 
the  rest  by  other  indicia  not  obscure,  but  chiefly  by  this — that  Philotas 
confessed  to  have  heard  of  a  conspiracy  going  on,  without  mentioning 
it  to  Alexander,  though  twice  a  day  in  his  presence" — koI  rovs  firfwrhs 
rov  fpyov  naptXBovras  c^cXeyfai  ^iX&Tov  re  Koi  roifs  afi<^  avr6y 
^XXocff  re  €X€yxois  ovk  d<f>ay€0-i,  Kai  fidXiara  d^  8ti  ovtos 
^ik&rat  ir€trva-$ai  fuv — oi^yc^i;,  &c.  What  these  other  indicia  were, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  we  may  see  how  slender  was  their  value,  when  we 
learn  that  the  non-revelation  admitted  by  Philotas  was  stronger  than 
any  of  them.  The  non-revelation,  when  we  recollect  that  Nikomachus 
was  the  only  informant  (Arrian  loosely  talks  of  firjwrhf,  as  if  there  wei« 
more),  proves  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  complicity  of  Philotas,  though 
it  may  prove  something  as  to  his  indiscretion.  Even  on  this  minor 
charge,  Curtius  puts  into  his  mouth  a  very  sufficient  exculpation.  But 
if  Alexander  had  taken  a  different  view,  and  dismissed  or  even  con- 
fined him  for  it,  there  would  have  been  little  room  for  renuirk. 

The  point  upon  which  Arrian  is  at  variance  with  Curtius,  is  that  he 
states  "  Philotas  with  the  rest  to  have  been  shot  to  death  by  the  Mace- 
donians"— thus,  seemingly  contradicting,  at  least  by  implication,  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  tortured.  Now  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Justin, 
all  concur  with  Curtius  in  affirming  that  he  was  tortured.  On  such  a 
matter,  I  prefer  their  united  authority  to  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus.    These  two  last-mentioned  authors  were  probably  quite  content 
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fused  by  Kleander,  from  dread  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure. At  last,  however,  thinking  it  prudent 
to  comply  in  part,  he  cut  off  the  head,  delivering 
to  them  the  trunk  alone  for  burial.  The  head  was 
sent  to  Alexander  ^ 

Among    the    many    tragical    deeds    recounted  Fear  and 
throughout  the  course  of  this  history,  there  is  none  aJt^by*^ 
more  revolting  than  the  fate  of  these  two  generals.  Sfpame'So 
Alexander,  violent  in  all  his  impulses,  displayed  on  fo^f**'" 
this  occasion  a  personal  rancour  worthy  of  his  fero- 
cious mother  Olympias,  exasperated  rather  than 
softened  by  the  magnitude  of  past  services'.    When 

to  beliere  in  the  complicity  of  Philotas  upon  the  authority  of  Alexander 
himself;  without  troubling  themselves  to  criticise  the  proofs.  They 
tell  us  that  Alexander  vehemently  denounced  (Karriyoprja-ai  l<rxifpi>s) 
Philotas  before  the  assembled  soldiers.  After  this«  any  mere  shadow 
or  pretence  of  proof  would  be  sufficient.  Moreover,  let  us  recollect 
that  Ptolemy  obtained  his  promotion,  to  be  one  of  the  confidential 
body  guards  (o-ck>fiaro<^vXaic€r),  out  of  this  very  conspiracy,  real  or  ficti- 
tious ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  the  condemned  Demetrius  ( Ar« 
rian,  iii.  27,  11). 

How  Httle  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  cared  to  do  justice  to  any  one 
whom  Alexander  hated,  may  be  seen  by  what  they  say  afterwards  about 
the  philosopher  Rallisthenes.  Both  of  them  afi&rmed  that  the  pages, 
condemned  for  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  deposed  against  Kalli- 
sthenes  as  having  instigated  them  to  the  deed  (Arrian,iv.  14,  1).  Now 
we  know,  from  the  authority  of  Alexander  himself,  whose  letters  Plu- 
tarch quotes  (Alexand.  65),  that  the  pages  denied  the  privity  of  any  one 
else — maintaining  the  project  to  have  been  altogether  their  own.  To 
their  great  honour,  the  pages  persisted  in  this  deposition,  even  under 
extreme  tortures — though  they  knew  that  a  deposition  against  Kalli- 
sthenes  was  desired  from  them. 

My  belief  is,  that  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Curtius,  and  Justin,  are  correct 
in  stating  that  Philotas  was  tortured.  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  have 
thought  themselves  warranted  in  omitting  this  fact,  which  they  pro- 
bably had  little  satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon.  If  Philotas  was  not 
tortured,  there  could  have  been  no  evidence  at  all  against  Parmenio — 
for  the  only  evidence  against  the  latter  was  the  extorted  confession 
of  Philotas. 

*  Curtius,  vii.  2,  32, 33. 

'  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  Philotas  and  Parmenio, 
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we  see  the  greatest  officers  of  the  Macedonian  army 
directing  in  person,  and  under  the  eye  of  Alex- 
ander,  the  laceration  and  burning  of  the  naked  body 
of  their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassinating  with 
their  own  hands  the  veteran  Parmenio, — we  feel 
how  much  we  have  passed  out  of  the  region  of 
Greek  civic  feeling  into  that  of  the  more  savage 
Ulyrian  warrior,  partially  orientalised.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  read,  that  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Mace- 
donia, who  had  shared  with  Parmenio  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Philip  as  well  as  of  Alexander, 
should  tremble  when  informed  of  such  proceedings, 
and  cast  about  for  a  refuge  against  the  like  possibi- 
lities to  himself.  Many  other  officers  were  alike 
alarmed  and  disgusted  with  the  transactions  ^  Hence 
Alexander,  opening  and  examining  the  letters  sent 
home  from  his  army  to  Macedonia,  detected  such 
strong  expressions  of  indignation,  that  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  transfer  many  pronounced  malcontents 
into  a  division  by  themselves,  parting  them  oS  from 
the  remaining  army^  Instead  of  appointing  any 
substitute  for  Philotas  in  the  command  of  the  Com- 
panion-cavalry, he  cast  that  body  into  two  divi- 
sions, nominating  Hephaestion  to  the  command  of 
one,  and  Kleitus  to  that  of  the  other^. 
B.C.  330-  The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  by  Alexander 
Conquest  ^^  rcduciug  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the 
**l^lSr^  Paropamisadse ;  the  modern  Seiestan,  Afghanistan, 
&c  Poui-  and  the  western  part  of  Kabul,  lying  between  Ghazna 

^'***"^'*»    with  that  of  Cyrus  the  younger  towards  the  conspirator  Orontcs,  as 


ad  Cttuea" 


described  in  Xenophon,  Anahaa.  i.  6. 
1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 
•  Curtiua,  vii.  2,36;  Diodor.  xvii.  80;  Justin,  xii.  6. 
'  Arrian,  iii.  2/,  8. 
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on  the  north,  Kandahar  or  Kelat  on  the  south,  and 
Furrah  in  the  west.  He  experienced  no  combined 
resistance,  but  his  troops  suffered  severely  from 
cold  and  privation  ^  Near  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  (ap- 
parently north-east  of  the  town  of  Kabul)  he  founded 
a  new  city,  called  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  where 
he  planted  7000  old  soldiers,  Macedonians,  and 
others  as  colonists^.     Towards  the  close  of  winter 

'  Aman,  iii.  28,  2.  About  the  geography,  compare  Wilson's  Ariana 
Antiqua,  p.  173-178.  *'By  perambulator,  the  distance  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar  is  371  miles;  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul,  309  miles:  total 
688  miles  (English)/*  The  principal  city  in  Drangiana  (Seiestan)  men- 
tioned by  the  subsequent  Greek  geographers  is,  Prophthasia;  existing 
seemingly  before  Alexander's  arriyal.  See  the  fragments  of  his  mensores, 
up,  Didot,  Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  135 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  yi.  21.  The 
quantity  of  remains  of  ancient  cities,  still  to  be  found  in  this  territory, 
is  remarkable.    Wilson  observes  this  (p.  154). 

^  Airian,  iii.  28, 6 ;  Curtius,  yii.  3, 23 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  83.  Alexandria 
in  Ariis  is  probably  Herat;  Alexandria  in  Arachosia  is  probably  Kan- 
dahar. But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  founded  by  Alexander,  either  in  Arrian  or  Curtius,  or  Diodorus. 
The  name  Alexandria  does  not  prove  that  they  were  founded  by  him ; 
for  several  of  the  Diadochi  called  their  own  foundations  by  his  name 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593).  Considering  how  very  short  a  time  Alexander 
spent  in  these  regions,  the  wonder  is,  that  he  could  have  found  time  to 
establish  those  foundations  which  are  expressly  ascribed  to  him  by 
Arrian  and  his  other  historians.  The  authority  of  Pliny  and  Steph. 
Byzant.  is  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  him  more. 
The  exact  site  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  cannot  be  determined,  for 
want  of  sufficient  topographical  data.  There  seems  much  probability 
that  it  was  at  the  place  called  Beghram,  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of 
Kabul — ^in  the  way  between  Kabul  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh,  and  Anderab  on  the  north  side.  The  prodigious  number  of 
coins  and  relics,  Greek  as  well  as  Mahometan,  discovered  by  Mr.  Mas- 
son  at  Beghram,  supply  better  evidence  for  identifying  the  site  with  that 
of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  than  can  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  any  other 
locality.  See  Masson's  Narrative  of  Journeys  in  Afighanistan,  &c., 
vol.  iii.  ch.  7*  p.  148  seqq. 

In  crossing  the  Hindoo-Koosh  from  south  to  north,  Alexander  pro- 
bably marched  by  the  pass  of  Bamian,  which  seems  the  only  one  among 
the  four  passes  open  to  an  array  in  the  winter.  See  Wood's  Journey 
to  the  Oxus,  p.  195. 
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be  crossed  over  the  mighty  range  of  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh  ;  a  march  of  fifteen  days  through  regions  of 
snow,  and  fraught  with  hardship  to  his  army.  On 
reaching  the  north  side  of  these  mountains,  he  found 
himself  in  Baktria. 

The  Baktrian  leader  Bessus,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  could  muster  no  more  than  a  small 
force,  with  which  he  laid  waste  the  country,  and 
then  retired  across  the  river  Oxus  into  Sogdiana, 
destroying  all  the  boats.  Alexander  overran  Bak- 
tria with  scarce  any  resistance ;  the  chief  places, 
Baktra  (Balkh)  and  Aornos  surrendering  to  him  on 
the  first  demonstration  of  attack.  Having  named 
Artabazus  satrap  of  Baktria,  and  placed  Archelaus 
with  a  garrison  in  AornosS  be  marched  northward 
towards  the  river  Oxus,  the  boundary  between 
Baktria  and  Sogdiana.  It  was  a  march  of  extreme 
hardship  ;  reaching  for  two  or  three  days  across  a 
sandy  desert  destitute  of  water,  and  under  very  hot 
weather.  The  Oxus,  six  furlongs  in  breadth,  deep, 
and  rapid,  was  the  most  formidable  river  that  the 
Macedonians  had  yet  seen^.  Alexander  transported 
his  army  across  it  on  the  tent-skins  inflated  and 
stufied  with  straw.  It  seems  surprising  that  Bessus 
did  not  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
for  resisting  a  passage  in  itself  so  difficult ;  he  had 
however  been  abandoned  by  his  Baktrian  cavalry  at 
the  moment  when  he  quitted  their  territory.  Some 
of  his  companions,  Spitamenes  and  others,  terrified 


'  Arrian,  iii.  29, 3 ;  Curtias,  vii.  5,  I. 

>  Axrian,  tii.  29, 4 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  509.  Evidently  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulut  were  much  more  awe-struck  with  the  Oxus,  than  with  either  the 
Tigris  or  the  Euphrates.  Arrian  (iv.  6, 13)  takes  his  standard  of  com- 
parison, in  regard  to  rivers,  from  the  river  Peneitis  in  Thcssaly. 
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at  the  news  that  Alexander  had  crossed  the  Oxus, 
were  anxious  to  make  their  own  peace  by  betraying 
their  leader\  They  sent  a  proposition  to  this 
effect ;  upon  which  Ptolemy  with  a  light  division 
was  sent  forward  by  Alexander,  and  was  enabled^ 
by  extreme  celerity  of  movements,  to  surprise  and 
seize  Bessus  in  a  village.  Alexander  ordered  that 
be  should  be  held  in  chains,  naked  and  with  a  collar 
round  his  neck,  at  the  side  of  the  road  along  which 
the  army  were  marching.  On  reaching  tbe  spot, 
Alexander  stopped  his  chariot,  and  sternly  de* 
manded  from  Bessus,  on  what  pretence  he  had  first 
arrested,  and  afterwards  slain,  his  king  and  bene* 
factor  Darius.  Bessus  replied,  that  he  had  not 
done  this  single-handed  ;  others  were  concerned  in 
it  along  with  him,  to  procure  for  themselves  lenient 
treatment  from  Alexander.  The  king  said  no  more, 
but  ordered  Bessus  to  be  scourged,  and  then  sent 


*  CiirthxB,  yii.  5, 19.  The  exactneu  of  Quintus  Curtius,  in  describing 
the  general  featmres  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  is  attested  in  the  strongest 
language  by  modem  travellers.  See  Barnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  8.  p.  211,  2nd  edit.;  also  Morier,  Second  Journey  in  Persia, 
p.  282. 

But  in  the  geographical  details  of  the  country,  we  are  at  fault. 
We  have  not  sufficient  data  to  identify  more  than  one  or  t^'o  of 
the  localities  mentioned,  in  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  proceedings, 
either  by  Gurtius  or  Arrian.  That  Marakanda  is  the  modem  Samarkand 
-i-the  river  Polytimetus,  the  modem  Kohik — and  Baktra  or  Zariaspa  the 
modem  Balkh — appears  certain ;  but  the  attempts  made  by  commen- 
tators to  assign  the  site  of  other  places  are  not  such  as  to  cany  con- 
viction. 

In  fact,  these  countries,  at  the  present  moment,  are  known  only 
superficially  as  to  their  general  scenery ;  for  purposes  of  measurement 
and  geography,  they  are  almost  unknown ;  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  reads  the  Introduction  to  Erskine's  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Sultan  Baber. 

VOL.  XII.  T 
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back  as  prisoner  to  Baktra* — where  we  shall  again 
hear  of  him. 
Maoacre  of  In  his  onward  inarch,  Alexander  approached  a 
iMdB^d  small  town,  inhabited  by  the  Branchidae  ;  descend- 
mnll^r.  ants  of  those  Branchidae  near  Miletus  on  the  coast 
AJe^er^  of  loiiia,  who  had  administered  the  great  temple 
in  sogdi-  and  oracle  of  Apollo  on  Cape  Poseidion,  and  who 
had  yielded  up  the  treasures  of  that  temple  to  the 
Persian  king  Xerxes,  150  years  before.  This  sur- 
render had  brought  upon  them  so  much  odium, 
that  when  the  dominion  of  Xerxes  was  overthrown 
on  the  coast,  they  retired  with  him  into  the  interior 
of  Asia.  He  assigned  to  them  lands  in  the  distant 
region  of  Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants  had 
ever  since  remained  ;  bilingual  and  partially  dis- 
hellenisedt  yet  still  attached  to  their  traditions  and 
origin.  Delighted  to  find  themselves  once  more  in 
commerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed. Alexander,  when  he  heard  who  they  were 
and  what  was  their  parentage,  desired  the  Milesians 
in  his  army  to  determine  how  they  should  be  treated. 
But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor 
unanimous,  Alexander  announced  that  he  would 
determine  for  himself.  Having  first  occupied  the 
city  in  person  with  a  select  detachment,  he  posted 

1  Aniaii,  iii.  30, 5-10.  These  details  are  peculiarly  authentic,  as 
coining  from  Ptolemy,  the  person  chiefly  concerned. 

Aristobulus  agreed  in  the  description  of  the  guise  in  which  Bessus 
was  exhibited,  but  stated  that  he  was  brought  up  in  this  way  by  Spita- 
menes  and  Dataphemes.  Curtius  (rii.  24,  36)  follows  this  yersion. 
Diodorus  also  gives  an  account  very  like  it,  mentioning  nothing  about 
Ptolemy  (xvii.  83). 
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his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then  gave  orders 
not  only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire 
population — men,  women,  and  children.  They 
were  slain  without  arms  or  attempt  at  resistance, 
resorting  to  nothing  but  prayers  and  suppliant 
manifestations.  Alexander  next  commanded  the 
walls  to  be  levelled,  and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down, 
so  that  no  habitable  site  might  remain,  nor  any 
thing  except  solitude  and  sterility  ^  Such  was  the 
revenge  taken  upon  these  unhappy  victims  for  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  gene- 
ration before.  Alexander  doubtless  considered  him- 
self to  be  executing  the  wrath  of  Apollo  against  an 
accursed  race  who  had  robbed  the  temple  of  the 
God*.     The  Macedonian  expedition  had  been  pro- 

'  Ciirtius>  Tii.  23 ;  Plutarch  de  Ser&  Numinis  Vindictft,  p.  557  B ; 
Stnbo,  xi.  p.  518 :  compare  also  xiy.  p.  634,  and  xvii.  p.  814.  This 
last-mentioned  passage  of  Strabo  helps  us  to  understand  the  peculiarly 
strong  [»oas  ferrour  with  which  Alexander  regarded  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Branchidae.  At  the  time  when  Alexander  went  up  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  in  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  affiliating  himself  to 
Zeus  Ammon,  there  came  to  him  envoys  firom  Miletus,  announcing  that 
the  oracle  at  Branchidie,  which  had  been  silent  ever  since  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  had  just  begun  again  to  give  prophecy,  and  had  certified  the 
fact  that  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  besides  many  other  encoura- 
ging predictions. 

The  massacre  of  the  Branchidae  by  Alexander  was  described  by  Dio- 
dorus,  but  was  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  seventeenth  book  which 
is  lost;  there  is  a  great  lacuna  in  the  MSS.  after  cap.  83.  The  fact  is 
distinctly  indicated  in  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  Book  xvii. 

Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  these  descendants  of  the  Branchidae  in 
Sogdiana,  nor  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  by 
Alexander.  Perhaps  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  said  anything 
about  it.  Their  silence  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  explain,  nor  does  it,  in 
my  judgement,  impeach  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  They  do  not 
feel  under  obligation  to  give  publicity  to  the  worst  acts  of  their  hero. 

'  The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced,  in  explaining  the  subjugation  and 
ruin  of  Kroesus  king  of  Lydia,  that  he  had  thereby  expiated  the  sin  of 
his  ancestor  in  the  fifth  generation  before  (Herodot.  i.  91 :  compare  vi.  86). 

t2 
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claimed  to  be  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose 
of  revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Persians  the 
ancient  wrongs  done  to  Greece  by  Xerxes  ;  so  that 
Alexander  would  follow  out  the  same  sentiment  in 
revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Branchidae  the 
acts   of  their   ancestors — yet   more   guilty    than 
Xerxes,  in  his  belief.     The  massacre  of  this  unfor- 
tunate population  was  in  fact  an  example  of  human 
sacrifice  on  the  largest  scale,  offered  to  the  Gods 
by  the  religious  impulses  of  Alexander,  and  worthy 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hannibal,  when  he  sacrificed  3000   Grecian  pri- 
soners on  the  field  of  Himera,  where  his  grand- 
father Hamilkar  had  been  slain  seventy  years  be- 
fore*. 
Alexander        Alcxaudcr  thcu  coutiuued  his  onward  progress, 
k«i!d»™nd    first  to  Marakanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  town  of 
jwirtcs.     Sogdiana — next  to  the  river  Jaxartes,  which  he 
^fA?*^*'**'*  and  his  companions,  in  their  imperfect  geographical 
andriaon     uotions,  bclicved  to  bc  the  Tanais,  the  boundary 
artes."'      betwecu  Asia  and  Europe^.     In  his  march,  he  left 

Limit  of 

^r***eM*''*  Immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopomiesian  war,  the 

northward.    Laeediemonians  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  expel  the  descendants  of 

those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  180  years  before ; 

they  addressed  this  injunction  with  a  view  to  procure  the  buinishment  of 

Perikles,  yet  still  roU  BtoU  wpwov  rifjMpovpTts  (Thucyd.  i.  125-127). 

The  idea  that  the  sins  of  fathers  were  visited  upon  their  descendants^ 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  had  great  currency  in  the 
ancient  world. 
>  Diodor.  xiii.  62.  See  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxxi.  p.  571  of  this  History. 
*  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  16.  In  the  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle  (i.  13, 15-18) 
we  read  that  the  rivers  Baktrus,  Choaspes,  and  Araxes  flowed  from  the 
lofty  mountain  Pamasus  (Paropamisus?)  in  Asia;  and  that  the  Araxes 
bifurcated,  one  branch  forming  the  Tanais,  which  fell  into  the  Palus 
Mseotis.  For  this  fact  he  refers  to  the  y^t  vtpMoi  current  in  his  time. 
It  seems  plain  that  by  the  Araxes  Aristotle  must  mean  the  Jaxartes.  We 
see  therefore  that  Alexander  and  his  companions,  in  identifying  the 
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garrisons  in  various  towns  S  but  experienced  no 
resistance,  though  detached  bodies  of  the  natives 
hovered  on  his  flanks.  Some  of  these  bodies, 
having  cut  off  a  few  of  his  foragers,  took  refuge 
afterwards  on  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  con- 
ceived to  be  unassailable.  Thither  however  Alex- 
ander pursued  them,  at  the  head  of  his  lightest  and 
most  active  troops.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he 
succeeded  in  scaling  and  capturing  the  place.  Of 
its  defenders,  thirty  thousand  in  number,  three* 
fourths  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  perished 
in  jumping  down  the  precipices.  Several  of  his 
soldiers  were  wounded  with  arrows,  and  he  himself 
received  a  shot  from  one  of  them  through  his  leg^. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  perceive  that  nearly  all 
the  Orientals  whom  Alexander  subdued  were  men 
little  suited  for  close  combat  hand  to  hand, — fight* 
ing  only  with  missiles. 

Here,  on  the  river  Jaxartes,  Alexander  projected  b.c.  s29, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  city  to  bear  his  name ;  p" ^^'^^^ 
intended  partly  as  a  protection  against  incursions  of  Aiezan- 
from  the  Scythian  Nomads  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jaxartem. 
river,  partly  as  a  facility  for  himself  to  cross  over  mwch** 
and  subdue  them,  which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon  °°'*^''»'*** 
as  he  could  find  opportunity^.     He  was  however 
called  off  for  the  time  by  the  news  of  a  wide-spread 
revolt  among  the  newly-conquered  inhabitants  both 
of  Sogdiana  and  Baktria.     He  suppressed  the  re- 

Jazartes  with  the  Tanais,  only  followed  the  geographical  descriptionB 
and  ideas  current  in  their  time.  Humholdt  remarks  several  cases  in 
which  the  Greek  geographers  were  fond  of  supposing  bifurcation  of 
rivers  ( Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  291 ). 

^  Arrian,  iv.  1, 5.  ^  Arrian,  iii.  30,  17- 

•  Arrian,  iv.  1,  3. 
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volt  with  his  habitual  vigour  and  celerity,  distri- 
buting his  troops  so  as  to  capture  five  townships  in 
two  days,  and  Kyropolis  or  Kyra,  the  largest  of  the 
neighbouring  Sogdian  towns  (founded  by  the  Per* 
sian  Cyrus),  immediately  afterwards.  He  put  all 
the  defenders  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Re- 
turning then  to  the  Jaxartes,  he  completed  in 
twenty  days  the  fortifications  of  his  new  town  of 
Alexandria  (perhaps  at  or  near  Khodjend),  with 
suitable  sacrifices  and  festivities  to  the  Gods.  He 
planted  in  it  some  Macedonian  veterans  and  Gre- 
cian mercenaries,  together  with  volunteer  settlers 
from  the  natives  around\  An  army  of  Scythian 
Nomads,  showing  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  piqued  his  vanity  to  cross  over  and 
attack  them.  Carrying  over  a  division  of  his  army 
on  inflated  skins,  he  defeated  them  with  little 
difficulty,  pursuing  them  briskly  into  the  desert. 
But  the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  army 
suffered  much  from  thirst ;  while  the  little  water  to 
be  found  was  so  bad,  that  it  brought  upon  Alexander 
a  diarrhoea  which  endangered  his  life^.  This  chase, 
of  a  fewmiles  on  the  right  bankof  the  Jaxartes  (seem- 
ingly in  the  present  Khanat  of  Kokand),  marked  the 
utmost  limit  of  Alexander's  progress  northward. 

Shortly  afterwards^  a  Macedonian  detachment, 
unskilfully  conducted,  was  destroyed  in  Sogdiana 
at  zariupV  by  Spitamcucs  and  the  Scythians :  a  rare  misfor- 
'-^he^cauMs  tuuc,  which  Alexander  avenged  by  overrunning  the 
h^^     region®  near  the  river   Polytim^tus  (the  Kohik), 

lated  and 

'  Arriaa,  iv.  3,  17 ;  Gurtius,  vii.  6,  25. 

•  Arrian,  iv.  6,  6 ;  Curtius,  vii.  9. 

'  Arriaiii  iv.  6,\\;  Curtius^  vii.  9, 22.    The  river,  called  by  the  Ma- 


B.C.  329- 
328,  winter. 

Alexander 
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and  putting  to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
towns  which  he  took.  He  then  recrossed  the 
Oxus,  to  rest  during  the  extreme  season  of  winter 
at  Zariaspa  in  Baktria,  from  whence  his  communis 
cations  with  the  West  and  with  Macedonia  were 
more  easy,  and  where  he  received  various  reinforce- 
ments of  Greek  troops  ^  Bessus,  who  had  been 
here  retained  as  a  prisoner,  was  now  brought  for- 
ward amidst  a  public  assembly ;  wherein  Alexander, 
having  first  reproached  him  for  his  treason  to 
Darius,  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off — and 
sent  him  in  this  condition  to  Ekbatana,  to  be  finally 
slain  by  the  Medes  and  Persians'.  Mutilation  was 
a  practice  altogether  Oriental  and  non-Hellenic : 
even  Arrian,  admiring  and  indulgent  as  he  is  to- 
wards his  hero,  censures  this  savage  order,  as  one 
among  many  proofs  how  much  Alexander  had 
taken  on  Oriental  dispositions.  We  may  remark 
that  his  extreme  wrath  on  this  occasion  was  founded 
partly  on  disappointment  that  Bessus  had  frustrated 
his  toilsome  efforts  for  taking  Darius  alive — partly 
on  the  fact  that  the  satrap  had  committed  treason 
against  the  king's  person,  which  it  was  the  policy 
as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Alexander  to  surround  with 
a  circle  of  Deity®.    For  as  to  traitors  against  Persia, 

cedoniani  Polytimetiu  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  518),  now  bean  the  name  of 
Kohik  or  Zurafahaa.  It  risea  in  the  mountaina  eaat  of  Samarkand, 
flowing  weatward  on  the  north  of  that  city  and  of  Bokhara.  It  doea 
not  reach  so  far  as  the  Oxua;  during  the  full  time  of  the  year,  it 
fella  into  a  lake  called  Karakul ;  during  the  diy  months,  it  is  lost  in 
the  sands,  as  Arrian  states  (Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  299, 
ed.  2nd.). 

'  Arrian,  iy.  T,  1 ;  Curtius,  vii.  10,  12. 

'  Airian,  iv.  7, 6. 

'  After  describing  the  scene  at  Rome,  when  the  Emperor  Galba  was 


kanda. 
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as  a  cause  and  country,  Alexander  had  never  dis- 
couraged,  and  had  sometimes  signally  recompensed 
them.     Mithrines,   the  governor  of  Sardis,  who 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  that  almost  impregnable 
fortress  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikus 
— ^the  traitor  who  perhaps,  next  to  Darius  himself, 
had  done   most   harm  to  the  Persian  cause — ob- 
tained from  him  high  favour  and  promotion^ 
B.C.  828,         The  rude,  but  spirited  tribes  of  Baktria  and  Sog- 
PaTther       diaua  were  as  yet  but  imperfectly  subdued,  seconded 
'f  B^r*-*^"  as  their  resistance  was  by  wide  spaces  of  sandy 
andsog.     desert,   by   the    neighbourhood   of   the  Scythian 
arMara-      Nomads,  and  by  the  presence  of  Spitamenes  as  a 
leader.     Alexander,  distributing  his  army  into  five 
divisions,  traversed  the  country  and  put  down  all 
resistance,  while  he  also  took  measures  for  esta<> 
blishing  several  military  posts,  or  new  towns,  in 
convenient  places^.      After  some  time  the  whole 
army  was  reunited  at  the  chief  place  of  Sogdiana — 
Marakanda — ^where  some  halt  and  repose  was  given^. 

deposed  and  assassinated  in  the  forum,  Tacitus  observes — "  Plures 
quam  centum  et  viginti  libellos  prsemia  exposcentium,  ob  aliquam  nota- 
bilem  illft  die  operam,  Vitellius  posted  invenit,  omnesque  conquiri  et 
interfici  jussit :  non  honore  GcUba,  sed  tradito  prindpibus  more,  muni-' 
merUum  adprasens,  inposterum  ultionem**  (Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  44). 

»  Arrian,  i.  17,  3;  iii.  16,  8.     Curtius,  iii.  12,  6;  v.  1,  44. 

'  Curtius  (vii.  10,  15)  mentions  six  cities  (oppida)  founded  by  Alex- 
ander in  these  regions ;  apparently  somewhere  north  of  the  Oxos,  but 
the  sites  cannot  be  made  out.  Justin  (xii.  5)  alludes  to  twelve  founda- 
tions in  Baktria  and  Sogdiana. 

>  Arrian,  iv.  16,  4 ;  Curtius,  vii.  10,  I.  "  Sogdiana  regio  magnU  ex 
parte  deserta  est ;  octingenta  fer^  stadia  in  latitudinem  vastsB  lolitudines 
tenent." 

Respecting  the  same  country  (Sogdiana  and  Baktria),  Mr.  Erskine 
observes  (Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sultan  Baber,  p.  xliii.) : — 

"  The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely  broken^  and  divided  by  lofty 
hills;  even  the  plains  are  diversified  by  great  varieties  of  8oil» — some 
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During  this  halt  at  Marakanda  (Samarcand)  the  b.c.  sss. 
memorable  banquet   occurred  wherein  Alexander  2SII2uLdl 
murdered  Kleitus.     It  has  been  already  related  that  Character 
Kleitus  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Gra-  don  or  " 
nikus,  by  cutting  off  the  sword  arm  of  the  Persian 
Spithridates  when  already  uplifted  to  strike  him 
from  behind.     Since  the  death  of  Philotas,  the  im-* 
portant   function   of  general  of  the   Companion- 
cavalry  had  been  divided  between  Hephaestion  and 
Kleitus.     Moreover  the  family  of  Kleitus  had  been 
attached  to  Philip,   by  ties   so  ancient,  that   his 
sister,  LanikS,  had  been  selected  as  the  nurse  of 
Alexander  himself  when  a  child.     Two  of  her  sons 
had  already  perished  in  the  Asiatic  battles.      If 
therefore  there  were  any  man  who  stood  high  in 
the  service,  or  was  privileged  to  speak  his  mind 
freely  to  Alexander,  it  was  Kleitus. 

In  this  banquet  at  Marakanda,  when  wine,  ac*  Boasts  of 
cording  to  the  Macedonian  habit,  had  been  abun-  and'hu  ^' 
dantly  drunk,  and  when  Alexander,  Kleitus,  and  rcpu^I^ 
most  of  the  other  guests  were  already  nearly  intoxi-  Joiluiroffl. 
cated,  enthusiasts  or  flatterers  heaped  immoderate  ?"^*J^ 
eulogies  upon  the  king's  past  achievements^    They  expressed. 
exalted  him  above  all  the  most  venerated  legendary 

extensive  districts  along  the  Kohik  river,  nearly  the  whole  of  Ferghana 
(along  the  Jaxartes),  the  greater  part  of  Kwarizm  along  the  branches  of 
the  Oxusy  with  the  large  portions  of  Balkh,  Badakshan,  Kesh,  and 
Hissar,  bemg  of  uncommon  fertility ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
is  a  barren  waste,  and  in  some  places  a  sandy  desert.  Indeed  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Oxus  has  a  decided  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
desert,  and  many  of  its  most  fruitful  spaces  are  taearly  surrounded  by 
barren  sands ;  so  that  the  population  of  all  these  districts  still,  as  in  the 
time  of  Baber,  consists  of  the  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  fertile 
lands,  and  of  the  unsettled  and  roving  wanderers  of  the  desert>  who 
dwell  in  tents  of  felt,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks.'* 
>  Arrian,  iv.  8,  7. 
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heroes ;  they  proclaimed  that  his  superhuman  deeds 
proved  his  divine  paternity,  and  that  he  had  earned 
an  apotheosis  like  Herakles,  which  nothing  but 
envy  could  withhold  from  him  even  during  his  life. 
Alexander  himself  joined  in  these  boasts,  and  even 
took  credit  for  the  later  victories  of  the  reign  of  his 
father,  whose  abilities  and  glory  he  depreciated. 
To  the  old  Macedonian  officers,  such  an  insult  cast 
on  the  memory  of  Philip  was  deeply  offensive. 
But  among  them  all,  none  had  been  more  indignant 
than  Kleitus,  with  the  growing  insolence  of  Alex- 
ander— his  assumed  filiation  from  Zeus  Ammon, 
which  put  aside  Philip  as  unworthy — his  preference 
for  Persian  attendants,  who  granted  or  refused  ad- 
mittance to  his  person — his  extending  to  Macedo- 
nian soldiers  the  contemptuous  treatment  habitu- 
ally endured  by  Asiatics,  and  even  allowing  them 
to  be  scourged  by  Persian  hands  and  Persian  rods^ 
The  pride  of  a  Macedonian  general  in  the  stu- 
pendous successes  of  the  last  five  years,  was  effaced 
by  his  mortification,  when  he  saw  that  they  tended 
only  to  merge  his  countrymen  amidst  a  crowd  of 
servile  Asiatics,  and  to  inflame  the  prince  with 
high-flown  aspirations  transmitted  from  Xerxes  or 
Ochus.  But  whatever  might  be  the  internal 
thoughts  of  Macedonian  officers,  they  held  their 
peace  before  Alexander,  whose  formidable  character 
and  exorbitant  self-estimation  would  tolerate  no 
criticism. 

*  Plutarch,  Alezand.  51.  Nothing  can  be  more  touchu^  than  the 
words  put  by  Plutarch  into  the  mouth  of  Kleitus — 'AXX*  ovbi  vvp 
XaipofitVy  *AX/(£aydp€,  rouivra  rcXi;  Wov  ir6vmp  KOfuC6fi€voi,  fuucapiCofifv 

^Mir,  KOI  Jl€p<r&p  dfOfUvovs  im  rf  ^triKu  wpovikBi^ntv, 
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At  the  banquet  of  Marakanda,  this  long-sup-  f^^*** 
pressed  repugnance  found  an  issue,  accidental  in*  — vehe- 
deed  and  unpremeditated,  but  for  that  very  reason  monstmce 
all  the  more  violent  and  unmeasured.  The  wine,  °^'^*®"'"- 
which  made  Alexander  more  boastful  and  bis  flat- 
terers fulsome  to  excess,  overpowered  altogether 
the  reserve  of  Kleitus.  He  rebuked  the  impiety 
of  those  who  degraded  the  ancient  heroes  in  order 
to  make  a  pedestal  for  Alexander.  He  protested 
against  the  injustice  of  disparaging  the  exalted  and 
legitimate  fame  of  Philip  ;  whose  achievements  he 
loudly  extolled,  pronouncing  them  to  be  equal,  and 
even  superior,  to  those  of  his  son.  For  the  exploits 
of  Alexander,  splendid  as  they  were,  had  been  ac- 
complished, not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  that  un- 
conquerable Macedonian  force  which  he  had  found 
ready  made  to  his  hands  ^ ;  whereas  those  of  Philip 
had  been  his  own — since  he  had  found  Macedonia 
prostrate  and  disorganised,  and  had  had  to  create 
for  himself  both  soldiers  and  a  military  system. 
The  great  instruments  of  Alexander's  victories  had 
been  Philip's  old  soldiers,  whom  he  now  despised 
— ^and  among  them  Parmenio,  whom  he  had  put  to 
death. 

Remarks  such  as  these,  poured  forth  in  the  fuHous 
coarse  language  of  a  half-intoxicated  Macedonian  liT^^der 
veteran,  provoked  loud  contradiction  from  many,  J^rdcrs 
and  gave  poignant  ofience  to  Alexander }  who  now  '^>«*««- 
for  the  first  time  heard  the  open  outburst  of  disap- 
probation, before  concealed  and  known  to  him  only 
by  surmise.     But  wrath   and  contradiction,   both 

.    '  Arriaii,  iv.  8,  8.     ovkovp  fiovw  yt  {* Kki^avhpov)  Koranpa^  airra, 
>dXX&  t6  ytip  froXv  yApos  M.aKtd6pti>p  §lvai  rh  tpyoy  &c. 
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from  him  and  from  others,  only  made  Kleitiis  more 
reckless  in  the  outpouring  of  his  own.  feelings,  now 
discharged  with  delight  after  having  been  so  long 
pent  up.  He  passed  from  the  old  Macedonian 
soldiers  to  himself  individually.  Stretching  forth 
his  right  hand  towards  Alexander,  he  exclaimed — 
'*  Recollect  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me ;  this  hand 
preserved  you  at  the  Granikus.  Listen  to  the  out- 
spoken language  of  truth,  or  else  abstain  from  ask- 
ing freemen  to  supper,  and  confine  yourself  to  the 
society  of  barbaric  slaves/'  All  these  reproaches 
stung  Alexander  to  the  quick.  But  nothing  was  so 
intolerable  to  him  as  the  respectful  sympathy  for 
Parmenio,  which  brought  to  his  memory  one  of  the 
blackest  deeds  of  his  life — ^and  the  reminiscence  of 
his  preservation  at  the  Granikus,  which  lowered 
him  into  the  position  of  a  debtor  towards  the  very 
censor  under  whose  reproof  he  was  now  smarting. 
At  length  wrath  and  intoxication  together  drove 
him  into  uncontrollable  fury.  He  started  from  his 
couch,  and  felt  for  his  dagger  to  spring  at  Kleitus; 
but  the  dagger  had  been  put  out  of  reach  by  one  of 
his  attendants.  In  a  loud  voice  and  with  the  Ma« 
cedonian  word  of  command,  he  summoned  the  body 
guards  and  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  an 
alarm.  But  no  one  obeyed  so  grave  an  order,  given 
in  his  condition  of  drunkenness.  His  principal 
officers,  Ptolemy,  Perdikkas  and  others,  clung  round 
him,  held  his  arms  and  body,  and  besought  him  to 
abstain  from  violence;  others  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  silence  Kleitus  and  hurry  him  out  of  the 
hall,  which  had  now  become  a  scene  of  tumult  and 
consternation.     But  Kleitus  was  not  in  a  humour 
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to  confess  himself  in  the  wrong  by  retiring  ;  while 
Alexander,  furious  at  the  opposition  now,  for  the 
first  time,  ofiered  to  his  will,  exclaimed,  that  his 
oflScers  held  him  in  chains  as  Bessus  had  held  Da- 
rius, and  left  him  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king: 
Though  anxious  to  restrain  his  movements,  they 
doubtless  did  not  dare  to  employ  much  physical 
force ;  so  that  his  great  personal  strength,  and  con- 
tinued efibrts,  presently  set  him  free.  He  then 
snatched  a  pike  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  rushed 
upon  Kleitus,  and  thrust  him  through  on  the  spot, 
exclaiming,  ''  Go  now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio^" 

'  Airian,  iv,  8 ;  Curtius,  viii.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  50,  61 ;  Justin, 
zii.  6.  The  deacription  given  by  Diodorus  was  contained  in  the  lost 
part  of  his  seventeenth  book ;  the  table  of  contents,  prefixed  thereunto, 
notes  the  incident  briefly. 

AU  the  authors  describe  in  the  same  general  way  the  commencement, 
progress,  and  result,  of  this  impressive  scene  in  the  banqueting  hall  of 
Marakanda;  but  they  differ  materially  in  the  details.  In  giving  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  probable  account,  I  have  borrowed  partly  from 
all,  yet  following  mostly  the  account  given  by  Arrian  from  Ptolemy, 
himself  present.  For  Arrian's  narrative  down  to  sect.  14  of  c.  8  (be- 
fore the  words  *Api<rr6^\o£  d^)  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  derived 
from  Ptolemy. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Gurtius  describe  the  scene  in  a  manner  more  dis- 
honourable to  Alexander  than  Arrian ;  and  at  the  same  time  (in  my 
judgement)  less  probable.  Plutarch  says  that  the  brawl  took  its  rise 
from  a  poet  named  Pierion  singing  a  song  which  turned  into  derision 
those  Macedonians  who  had  been  recently  defeated  in  Sogdiana;  that 
Alexander  and  those  around  him  greatly  applauded  this  satire;  that 
Kleitus  protested  against  such  an  insult  to  soldiers,  who,  though  un- 
fortunate, had  behaved  with  unimpeachable  bravery ;  that  Alexander 
then  turned  upon  Kleitus  saying,  that  he  was  seeking  an  excuse  for 
himself  by  extenuating  cowardice  in  others ;  that  Kleitus  retorted  by 
reminding  him  of  the  preservation  of  his  life  at  the  Granikus.  Alex- 
ander is  thus  made  to  provoke  the  quarrel  by  aspersing  the  courage  of 
Kleitus,  which  I  think  no  way  probable;  nor  would  he  be  likely  to  en- 
courage a  song  of  that  tenor. 

Curtius  agrees  with  Arrian  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  mischief  to 
the  extravagant  boasts  of  Alexander  and  his  flatterers,  and  to  their  de* 
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Intense  re- 
morse of 
Alexander, 
Immedi- 
ately after 
the  deed. 


No  Booner  was  the  deed  perpetrated,  than  the 
feelings  of  Alexander  underwent  an  entire  revolu- 
tion.  The  spectacle  of  Kleitus,  a  bleeding  corpse 
on  the  floor, — the  marks  of  stupefaction  and  horror 
evident  in  all  the  spectators,  and  the  reaction  from 
a  furious  impulse  instantaneously  satiated — plunged 
him  at  once  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  remorse 
and  self-condemnation.  Hastening  out  of  the  hall, 
and  retiring  to  bed,  he  passed  three  days  in  an 
agony  of  distress,  without  food  or  drink.  He  burst 
into  tears  and  multiplied  exclamations  on  his  own 
mad  act ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  names  of  Kleitus  and 

preciation  of  Philip.  He  then  tells  us  that  Kleitus,  on  hearing  their 
unseemly  talk^  turned  round  and  whispered  to  his  neighbour  some 
lines  out  of  the  AndromachI  of  Euripides  (which  lines  Plutarch  also 
ascribes  to  him,  though  at  a  later  moment);  that  Alexander,  not  hearing 
the  words,  asked  what  had  been  said,  but  no  one  would  tell  him ;  at 
length  Kleitus  himself  repeated  the  sentiment  in  language  of  his  own. 
This  would  suit  a  Uterary  Greek;  but  an  old  Macedonian  officer 
half-intoxicated,  when  animated  by  a  vehement  sentiment,  would 
hardly  express  it  by  whispering  a  Greek  poetical  quotation  to  his 
neighbour.  He  would  either  hold  his  tongue,  or  speak  what  he  felt 
broadly  and  directly.  Nevertheless  Curtius  has  stated  two  points  veiy 
material  to  the  case,  which  do  not  appear  in  Arrian.  1.  It  was  Alex- 
ander himself,  not  his  flatterers,  who  vihpended  PhiUp;  at  least  the 
flatterers  only  did  so,  after  him,  and  following  his  example.  The  topic 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  originate,  and  might  easily  be  carried 
too  far.  2.  Among  all  the  topics  touched  upon  by  Kleitus,  none  was 
so  intolerable  as  the  open  expression  of  sympathy,  friendship,  and  re- 
gret, for  Parmenio.  This  stung  Alexander  in  the  sorest  point  of  his 
conscience ;  he  must  have  known  that  there  were  many  present  who 
sympathised  with  it ;  and  it  was  probably  the  main  cause  which  worked 
him  up  to  phrenzy.  Moreover  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Kleitus, 
while  expatiating  upon  Philip,  would  not  forget  Philip's  general  in  chief 
and  his  own  old  friend,  Parmenio. 

I  cannot  believe  the  statement  of  Aristobulus,  that  Kleitus  was  forced 
by  his  friends  out  of  the  hall,  and  afterwards  returned  to  it  of  his  own 
accord,  to  defy  Alexander  once  more.  It  seems  plain  from  Arrian,  that 
Ptolemy  said  no  such  thing.  The  murderous  impulse  of  Alexander 
was  gratified  on  the  spot,  and  without  delay,  as  soon  as  he  got  clear 
from  the  gentle  restraint  of  his  surrounding  friends. 
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Lanikd  with  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
each, and  denounced  himself  as  unworthy  to  live  after 
having  requited  such  services  with  a  foul  murder  ^ 
His  friends  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  food, 
and  return  to  activity.  All  joined  in  trying  to 
restore  his  self-satisfaction.  The  Macedonian  army 
passed  a  public  vote  that  Kleitus  had  been  justly 
slain,  and  that  his  body  should  remain  unburied ; 
which  afforded  opportunity  to  Alexander  to  reverse 
the  vote,  and  to  direct  that  it  should  be  buried  by  his 
own  order^.  The  prophets  comforted  him  by  the 
assurance  that  his  murderous  impulse  had  arisen, 
not  from  his  own  natural  mind,  but  from  a  mad- 
dening perversion  intentionally  brought  on  by  the 
God  Dionysus,  to  avenge  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
due  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  banquet,  but  with- 
held^. Lastly,  the  Greek  sophist  or  philosopher, 
Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  revived  Alexander's  spirits 
by  well-timed  flattery,  treating  his  sensibility  as 
nothing  better  than  generous  weakness ;  reminding 

^  Arrian,  iv.  9^  4 ;  Curtius,  yiii.  2,  2. 

^  Curtiusy  yiii.  2,  12.  *'  Quoque  minus  ctedis  puderet,  jure  interfec- 
tuto  Clitum  Macedones  deoernunt;  sepulturft  quoque  prohibituri,  ni 
rex  human  junLsset." 

In  explanation  of  this  monstrous  verdict  of  the  soldiers^  we  must 
recollect  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  (now  at  Samarkand^  almost 
beyond  the  boundary  of  inhabited  regions,  l^tf  rijs  oUav/Uyfis)  was  felt 
to  depend  on  the  life  of  Alexander.    Compare  Justin,  xii.  6,  15. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  9,  6.  Alexander  imagined  himself  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Dionysus  by  having  sacked  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Thebes,  the  supposed  birth-place  and  fiivonrite  locality  of  that  god 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  13). 

The  maddening  delusion  brought  upon  men  by  the  wrath  of  Diony- 
sus is  awfully  depicted  in  the  Bacchie  of  Euripides.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  delusion,  Agavd,  mother  of  Pentheus,  tears  her  son  in 
pieces  and  bears  away  his  head  in  triumph,  not  knowing  what  is  in  her 
hands.    Compare  also  Euripid.  Hippolyt.  440-1412. 
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bim  that  in  his  exalted  position  of  conqueror  and 
Great  King,  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe  what  was 
right  and  just,  instead  of  submitting  himself  to 
laws  dictated  from  without  \  Kallisthenes  the  phi- 
losopher was  also  summoaed,  along  with  Anax* 
archus,  to  the  king's  presence,  for  the  same  purpose 
of  offering  consolatory  reflections.  But  he  is  said 
to  have  adopted  a  tone  of  discourse  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  to  have  given  offence  rather  than  satis- 
faction to  Alexander. 

To  such  remedial  influences,  and  probably  still 
more  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  action,  Alexan- 
der's remorse  at  length  yielded.  Like  the  other 
emotions  of  his  fiery  soul,  it  was  violent  and  over- 
powering while  it  lasted.  But  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  left  any  durable  trace  on  his  character,  nor 
any  effects  justifying  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
Arrian  ;  who  has  little  but  blame  to  bestow  on  the 
murdered  Kleitus,  while  he  expresses  the  strongest 
sympathy  for  the  mental  suffering  of  the  murderer. 

After  ten  days^,  Alexander  again  put  bis  army  in 
motion,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana. 
He  found  no  enemy  capable  of  meeting  him  in 
mIII  s^  pitched  battle  ;  yet  Spitamenes,  with  the  Sogdians 
and  some  Scythian  allies,  raised  much  hostility  of 
detail,  which  it  cost  another  year  to  put  down. 
Alexander  underwent  the  greatest  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships in  his  marches  through  the  mountainous 
parts  of  this  wide,  rugged,  and  poorly  supplied 
country,  with  rocky  positions,  strong  by  nature. 


B.C.  828. 

Active  and 
successful 
operations 
of  Alexan- 


>  Arrian,  iv.  9,  10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  52. 

*  Curtiusj  viii.  2,  13—"  decern  diebus  ad  confirmandum  pudorem 
apnd  Maracanda  consumptiB,'*  &c. 
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which  his  enemies  sought  to  defend.  One  of  these 
fastnesses,  held  by  a  native  chief  named  Sisymithres, 
seemed  almost  unattackable,  and  was  indeed  taken 
rather  by  intimidation  than  by  actual  force  \  The 
Scythians,  after  a  partial  success  over  a  small  Ma- 
cedonian detachment,  were  at  length  so  thoroughly 
beaten  and  overawed,  that  they  slew  Spitamenes,and 
sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror  as  a  propitiatory 
oflFering*. 

After  a  short  rest  at  Naiitaka  during  the  extreme  b.c.  328- 
winter,  Alexander  resumed  operations,  by  attacking  .pring.'"'^'' 
a  strong  post  called  the  Sogdian  Rock,  whither  a  capture  of 
large  number  of  fugitives  had  assembled,  with  an  pugtlTbre' 
ample  supply  of  provision.    It  was  a  precipice  sup-  th!!*s^!" 
posed  to  be  inexpugnable ;  and  would  seemingly  ^l!^/^^ 
have  proved  so,  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  abilities  p^J?f^®'; 
of  Alexander,  had  not  the  occupants  altogether  Alexander 
neglected  their  guard,  and  yielded  at  the  mere  sight 
of  a  handful  of  Macedonians  who  had  scrambled  up 
the  precipice.    Among  the  captives,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander on  this  rock,  were  the  wife  and  family  of  the 
Baktrian  chief  Oxyartes ;  one  of  whose  daughters, 
named  Roxana,  so  captivated  Alexander  by  her 
beauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife^.    He 
then  passed  out  of  Sogdiana  into  the  neighbouring 
territory  Paraetakfinfi,  where  there  was  another  in- 
expugnable site  called  the  Kock  of  ChoriSnes,  which 
he  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  reduce^. 

From  hence  Alexander  went  to  Baktra.    Sending  b.c.  327. 

1  Curtius,  viii.  2, 20^0. 

'  Amaii,iT.  17*  H*  Ciirtius  (vin.  3)  gives  a  different  nairative  of  the 
death  of  Spitamenes.  '  Arrian^  iv.  \S,  19. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  21.    Our  geographical  knowledge  does  not  enahle  us  to 
verify  these  localities,  or  to  follow  Alexander  in  his  marches  of  detail. 
VOL.  XII.  U 
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Kraterus  with  a  division  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
reduction  of  Paraetak^nS,  he  himself  remained  at 
Baktra,  preparing  for  his  expedition  across  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  to  the  conquest  of  India.  As  a 
security  for  the  tranquillity  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana 
during  his  absence,  he  levied  30,000  young  soldiers 
from  those  countries  to  accompany  him\ 
B.C.  327,  It  was  at  Baktra  that  Alexander  celebrated  his 

Alexander    marriage  with  the  captive  Roxana.     Amidst  the 
at  Baktra—  rcposc  aud  festivitics  connected  with  that  event, 
with  Rox-    the  Oriental  temper  which  he  was  now  acquiring 
demand  for  displayed  itself  more  forcibly  than  ever.    He  could 
orw^hi^    no  longer  be  satisfied  without  obtaining  prostration, 
from  all.      ^^  worship,  from  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  well 
as  from  Persians  ;  a  public  and  unanimous  recogni- 
tion of  his  divine  origin  and  superhuman  dignity. 
Some  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  already  rendered 
to  him  this  homage.     Nevertheless  to  the  greater 
number,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  deference  and  ad- 
miration for  him,  it  was  repugnant  and  degrading. 
Even  the  imperious  Alexander  shrank  from  issuing 
public  and  formal  orders  on  such  a  subject ;  but 
a  manoeuvre  was  concerted,  with  his  privity,  by 
the  Persians  and  certain  compliant  Greek  sophists 
or  philosophers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
point  by  surprise. 
Public  ha.        During  a  banquet  at  Baktra,  the  philosopher 
Anuucbua  Anaxarchus,  addressing  the  assembly  in  a  prepared 
^qSel      harangue,  extolled  Alexander's  exploits  as  greatly 
exhorting     gurpassiug  thosc  of Diouysus  and  Herakles.  He  pro- 

every  one  r  o  j  r 

to  render     claimed  that  Alexander  had  already  done  more  than 
•hip.^  '      enough  to  establish  a  title  to  divine  honours  from 

*  Curtiitt^  Yiii.  5, 1 ;  Arrian,  iv.  22, 2. 
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the  Macedonians ;  who  (he  said)  would  assuredly 
worship  Alexander  after  his  death,  and  ought  in 
justice  to  worship  him  during  his  life,  forthwith  \ 

This  harangue  was  applauded,  and  similar  senti- 
ments were  enforced,  by  others  favourable  to  the 
plan  ;  who  proceeded  to  set  the  example  of  imme- 
diate compliance,  and  were  themselves  the  first  to 
tender  worship.  Most  of  the  Macedonian  officers 
sat  unmoved,  disgusted  at  the  speech.  But  though 
disgusted,  they  said  nothing.  To  reply  to  a  speech 
doubtless  well-turned  and  flowing,  required  some 
powers  of  oratory ;  moreover,  it  was  well  known 
that  whoever  dared  to  reply  stood  marked  out  for 
the  antipathy  of  Alexander.  The  fate  of  Kleitus, 
who  had  arraigned  the  same  sentiments  in  the  ban- 
queting hall  of  Marakanda,  was  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  every  one.  The  repugnance  which  many 
felt,  but  none  ventured  to  express,  at  length  found 
an  organ  in  Kallisthenes  of  Olynthus. 

This  philosopher,  whose  melancholy  fate  imparts  Pubiic  re- 
a  peculiar  interest  to  his  name,  was  nephew  of  Ari-  ulthcnw!'" 
stotle,  and  had  enjoyed  through  his  uncle  an  early  charac"?r** 
acquaintance  with  Alexander  during  the  boyhood  and^wtory 
of  the  latter.     At  the  recommendation  of  Aristotle,  stbenes. 
Kallisthenes   had  accompanied   Alexander  in  his 
Asiatic  expedition.    He  was  a  man  of  much  literary 
and  rhetorical  talent,  which  he  turned  towards  the 
composition  of  history — and  to  the  history  of  recent 
times*.     Alexander,  full  of  ardour  for  conquest, 

^  Arrian,  iv.  10,  7-9.  Curtius  (ym.  b,  9-13)  represents  the  speech 
proposmg  divine  honours  to  have  been  delivered,  not  by  Anaxarchus, 
but  by  another  lettered  Greek,  a  Sicilian  named  Rleon.  The  tenor  of 
the  speech  is  substantially  the  same,  as  given  by  both  authors. 

'  Kallisthenes  had  composed  three  historical  works — 1.  Hellenica — 

u2 
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was  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  his  achievements 
should  be  commemorated  by  poets  and  men  of 
letters^  ;  there  were  seasons  also  when  he  enjoyed 
their  conversation.  On  both  these  grounds,  he  in- 
vited  several  of  them  to  accompany  the  army.  The 
more  prudent  among  them  declined,  but  Kalli- 
sthenes  obeyed,  partly  in  hopes  of  procuring  the  re- 
constitution  of  his  native  city  Olynthus,  as  Ari- 
stotle had  obtained  the  like  favour  for  Stageira*. 
Kallisthenes  had  composed  a  narrative  (not  pre- 
served) of  Alexander's  exploits,  which  certainly 
reached  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  may  perhaps 
have  gone  down  farther.  The  few  fragments  of  this 
narrative  remaining  seem  to  betoken  extreme  ad- 
miration, not  merely  of  the  bravery  and  ability,  but 
also  of  the  transcendent  and  unbroken  good  fortune, 
of  Alexander — marking  him  out  as  the  chosen 
favourite  of  the  Gods.  This  feeling  was  perfectly 
natural  under  the  grandeur  of  the  events.  Inso- 
far as  we  can  judge  from  one  or  two  specimens, 
Kallisthenes  was  full  of  complimentary  tribute  to 
the  hero  of  his  history.  But  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander himself  had  undergoue  a  material  change 
during  the  six  years  between  his  first  landing  in 
Asia  and  his  campaign  in  Sogdiana.     All  his  worst 

from  the  year  387-367  B.C.  2.  History  of  the  Sacred  War— from 
367-346  B.C.  3.  TA  kot*  'AXcfoydpov.  His  style  is  said  by  Cicero  to 
have  been  rhetorical ;  but  the  Alexandrine  critics  included  him  in  their 
Canon  of  Historians.    See  Didot,  Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Mi^.  p.  6-9. 

'  See  the  observation  ascribed  to  him,  expressing  envy  towards 
Achilles  for  having  been  immortalised  by  Homer  (Arrian,  i.  12,  2). 

>  It  is  said  that  Ephorus,  Xenokrates,  and  Menedemus,  all  declined 
the  invitation  of  Alexander  (Plutarch,  De  Stoicorum  Repugnantiis, 
p.  1043).  Respecting  Menedemus,  the  fact  can  hardly  be  so ;  he  must 
have  been  then  too  young  to  be  invited. 
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qualities  had  been  developed  by  unparalleled  success 
and  by  Asiatic  example.  He  required  larger  doses 
of  flattery y  and  had  now  come  to  thirst,  not  merely 
for  the  reputation  of  divine  paternity,  but  for  the 
actual  manifestations  of  worship  as  towards  a  God. 
To  the  literary  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alex- 
ander,  this  change  in  his  temper  must  have  been 
especially  palpable  and  full  of  serious  consequence  ; 
since  it  was  chiefly  manifested,  not  at  periods  of 
active  military  duty,  but  at  his  hours  of  leisure,  when 
he  recreated  himself  by  their  conversation  and  dis- 
courses. Several  of  these  Greeks — Anaxarchus, 
Kleon,  the  poet  Agis  of  Argos — accommodated 
themselves  to  the  change,  and  wound  up  their 
flatteries  to  the  pitch  required.  Kallisthenes  could 
not  do  so.  He  was  a  man  of  sedate  character,  of 
simple,  severe,  and  almost  unsocial  habits — to  whose 
sobrietythe  long  Macedonian  potations  were  distaste- 
ful. Aristotle  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  great 
and  powerful  speaker,  but  that  he  had  no  judgment ; 
according  to  other  reports,  he  was  a  vain  and  arro- 
gant man,  who  boasted  that  Alexander's  reputation 
and  immortality  were  dependent  on  the  composition 
and  tone  of  his  history  \     Of  personal  vanity, — a 

>  Axnask,  iv.  10,  2;  Plutarch,  Alex.  53,  64.  It  if  remarkable  that 
Timsus  denounced  Kallisthenes  as  having  in  his  historical  work  flat- 
tered Alexander  to  excess  (Polybius,  xii.  12).  Kallisthenes  seems  to 
have  recognised  various  special  interpositions  of  the  Gods,  to  aid  Alex- 
ander's successes—see  Fragmente  25  and  36  of  the  Fragmenta  Calli- 
sthenis  in  the  edition  of  Didot. 

In  reading  the  censure  which  Arrian  passes  on  the  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  Kallisthenes,  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  read  the  preten- 
sions raised  by  Arrian  on  his  own  behalf  as  an  historian  (i.  12,  7-9) — 
Koi  eiri  T^df  ovK  inra{u»  c/xavrdv  t&v  irpwrav  iv  rj  <f>»vj  t§  'EXXodi, 
f  iircp  Koi  'AXc£avdpor  rov  €P  tois  onXois,  &c.  I  doubt  much  whether 
Kallisthenes  pitched  his  self-estimation  so  high.   In  this  chapter,  Arrian 
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common  quality  among  literary  Greeks, — Kalli- 
sthenes  probably  had  his  fall  share.  But  there  is 
no  ground  for  believing  that  his  character  had 
altered.  Whatever  his  vanity  may  have  been,  it 
had  given.no  offence  to  Alexander  during  the  earlier 
years  ;  nor  would  it  have  given  offence  now,  had  not 
Alexander  himself  become  a  different  man. 

On  occasion  of  the  demonstration  led  up  by 
Anaxarchus  at  the  banquet,  Kallisthenes  had  been 
invited  by  Hephaestion  to  join  in  the  worship  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  towards  Alexander ;  and 
Hephaestion  afterwards  alleged,  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  comply  \  But  his  actual  conduct  affords 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  made  no 
such  promise  ;  for  he  not  only  thought  it  his  duty 
to  refuse  the  act  of  worship,  but  also  to  state  publicly 
his  reasons  for  disapproving  it ;  the  more  so,  as  he 
perceived  that  most  of  the  Macedonians  present  felt 
like  himself.  He  contended  that  the  distinction 
between  Gods  and  men  was  one  which  could  not  be 
confounded  without  impiety  and  wrong.  Alexander 
had  amply  earned, — as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a  king, 
— the  highest  honours  compatible  with  humanity  ; 


recounts,  that  Alexander  envied  Achilles  for  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  such  a  poet  as  Homer  for  panegyrist ;  and  Arrian  laments 
that  Alexander  had  not,  as  yet,  found  an  historian  equal  to  his  deserts. 
This,  ia  point  of  fact,  is  a  re-assertion  of  the  same  truth  which  Kalli- 
sthenes stands  condemned  for  asserting — that  the  fame  even  of  the 
greatest  warrior  depends  upon  his  commemorators.  The  boastfulness 
of  a  poet  is  at  least  pardonable,  when  he  exclaims,  like  Theokiitus, 
IdyU.  xvi.  73- 

"Ea-a-ercu  o^og  dvfip,  tf  ifuv  Kfxph^^*  doi^«, 
*p€(a£  i)  *A;^tXevf  8<r<rov  fieyas,  rj  fiapvs  Aidt 
*Ev  v€bup  2ifA6evTos,  6St  ^pvyhs  riptov''\\ov. 
'  Plutarch,  Alex.  55. 
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but  to  exalt  him  into  a  God  would  be  both  an  injury 
to  him  and  an  offence  to  the  Gods.  Anaxarchus 
(be  said)  was  the  last  person  from  whom  such  a 
proposition  ought  to  come,  because  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  only  title  to  Alexander's  society  was 
founded  upon  his  capacity  to  give  instructive  and 
wholesome  counsel '. 

Kallisthenes  here  spoke  out,  what  numbers  of  coidness 
his  hearers  felt.  The  speech  was  not  only  approved,  favour  of 
but  so  warmly  applauded  by  the  Macedonians  pre-  towaJi^" 
sent,  especially  the  older  officers, — that  Alexander  ^'"**'*** 
thought  it  prudent  to  forbid  all  farther  discussion 
upon  this  delicate  subject.  Presently  the  Persians 
present,  according  to  Asiatic  custom,  approached 
him  and  performed  their  prostration ;  after  which 
Alexander  pledged,  in  successive  goblets  of  wine, 
those  Greeks  and  Macedonians  with  whom  he  had 
held  previous  concert.  To  each  of  them  the  goblet 
was  handed,  and  each,  after  drinking  to  answer  the 
pledge,  approached  the  King,  made  his  prostration, 
and  then  received  a  salute.  Lastly,  Alexander  sent 
the  pledge  to  Kallisthenes,  who,  after  drinking  like 
the  rest,  approached  him,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  salute,  but  without  any  prostration.  Of 
this  omission  Alexander  was  expressly  informed  by 
one  of  the  Companions  ;  upon  which  he  declined  to 
admit  Kallisthenes  to  a  salute.  The  latter  retired, 
observing,  "  Then  I  shall  go  away,  worse  off  than 
others  as  far  as  the  salute  goes^." 

Kallisthenes  was  imprudent,  and  even  blameable,  Honourable 
in  making  this  last  observation,  which  without  any  andcou^e 

ofKal. 
>  Arrian,  iv.  11.  M,  iroff>iq  rt  koI  naid€V<rti  'AXc^i^p^  <nfy6pTa,  Usthenei. 

'  Arrian,  iy.  12,  7*  ffiCKruuxri  TKarrov  tf^^y  an€ifii. 
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necessity  or  advantage,  aggravated  the  offence  al* 
ready  given  to  Alexander.  He  was  more  impmdent 
stilly  if  we  look  simply  to  his  own  personal  safety .  in 
standing  forward  publicly  to  protest  against  the  sug- 
gestion for  rendering  divine  honours  to  that  prince, 
and  in  thus  creating  the  main  offence  which  even  in 
itself  was  inexpiable.  But  here  the  occasion  was  one 
serious  and  important,  so  as  to  convert  the  impru- 
dence into  an  act  of  genuine  moral  courage.  The 
question  was,  not  about  obepng  an  order  given  by 
Alexander,  for  no  order  had  been  given — ^but  about 
accepting  or  rejecting  a  motion  made  by  Anaxar* 
chus  ;  which  Alexander,  by  a  shabby  preconcerted 
manoeuvre,  affected  to  leave -to  the  free  decision  of 
the  assembly,  in  full  confidence  that  no  one  would 
be  found  intrepid  enough  to  oppose  it.  If  one  Greek 
sophist  made  a  proposition,  in  itself  servile  and 
disgraceful,  another  sophist  could  do  himself  nothing 
but  honour  by  entering  public  protest  against  it ; 
more  especially  since  this  was  done  (as  we  may  see 
by  the  report  in  Arrian)  in  terms  noway  insulting, 
but  full  of  respectful  admiration  towards  Alexander 
personally.  The  perfect  success  of  the  speech  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  its  tone' ;  for  the 
Macedonian  officers  would  feel  indifference,  if  not 
contempt,  towards  a  rhetor  like  Kallisthenes,  while 
towards  Alexander  they  had  the  greatest  deference 
short  of  actual  worship.     There  are  few  occasions 

'  Arrian^  iv.  12,  1.  dviaa-ai  ^ip  fiiyak^ari  'AXcfovdpoy,  MoKiddai  de 
np6s  $vfiov  eiircly 

Curtius,  viii.  5, 20.  ^'iBquis  auribiu  Callisthenes  velut  vindex  publicse 
libertatis  audiebatur.  Expresserat  non  aMensionem  modo,  sed  etiam 
vocem»  seniorum  prsecipu^,  quibus  gravis  erat  inTeterati  moris  externa 
mutatio." 
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on  which  the  free  spirit  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek 
citizenship,  in  their  protest  against  exorbitant  in- 
dividual insolence,  appears  more  conspicuous  and 
estimable  than  in  the  speech  of  Kallisthenes^ 
Arrian  disapproves  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  and 
strongly  blames  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus  ;  never- 
theless such  is  his  anxiety  to  find  some  excuse 
for  Alexander,  that  he  also  blames  Kallisthenes  for 
unseasonable  frankness,  folly,  and  insolence,  in 
ofiPering  opposition.  He  might  have  said  with  some 
truth,  that  Kallisthenes  would  have  done  well  to 
withdraw  earlier  (if  indeed  he  could  have  withdrawn 
without  ofience)  from  the  camp  of  Alexander,  in 
which  no  lettered  Greek  could  now  associate  with- 
out abnegating  his  freedom  of  speech  and  sentiment, 
and  emulating  the  servility  of  Anaxarchus.  But 
being  present,  as  Kallisthenes  was,  in  the  hall  at 
Baktra  when  the  proposition  of  Anaxarchus  after 
made,  and  when  silence  would  have  been  assent — 
his  protest  against  it  was  both  seasonable  and  dig- 
nified ;  and  all  the  more  dignified  for  being  fraught 
with  danger  to  himself. 

Kallisthenes   knew   that  danger  well^  and  was 
quickly  enabled  to  recognize  it  in  the  altered  demea- 

^  There  was  no  sentiment  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  free  Grecian 
mind^  prior  to  Alexander's  conquests,  than  the  repugnance  to  arrogant 
aspirations  on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  man,  swelling  himself  above  the 
limits  of  humanity — and  the  belief  that  such  aspirations  were  followed 
by  the  Nemesis  of  the  Gods.  In  the  dying  speech  which  Xenophon 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  we  find — "  Ye  Gods,  I  thank 
you  much,  that  I  have  bc^en  sensible  of  your  care  for  me,  and  that  I 
have  never  in  my  successes  raised  my  thoughts  above  the  measure  of 
man"  (Cyropced.  viii.  T,  3).  Among  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
this  sentiment  is  the  story  of  Solon  and  Crcesus  (Herodot.  i.  32-34). 

I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter  examples  of  monstrous  flattery 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  proving  how  this  sentiment  expired  with 
their  freedom. 
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Kaiii.         nour  of  Alexander  towards  him.    He  was,  from  that 
comer    *   day,  a  marked  man  in  two  senses :  first,  to  Alexander 
t^Aiex.       himself,  as  well  as  to  the  rival  sophists  and  all  pro- 
ander.        moters  of  the  intended  deification, — for  hatred,  and 
for  getting  up  some  accusatory  pretence  such  as 
might  serve  to  ruin  him ;  next,  to  the  more  free- 
spirited  Macedonians,  indignant  witnesses  of  Alex- 
ander's increased  insolence,  and  admirers  of  the 
courageous  Greek  who  had  protested  against  the 
motion  of  Anaxarchus.     By   such   men   he  was 
doubtless  much  extolled  ;  which  praises  aggravated 
his  danger,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  reported  to  Alex- 
ander. The  pretext  for  his  ruin  was  not  long  wanting. 
Conspiracy       Among  thosc  who  admired  and  sought  the  con- 

of  the  royal  .      °  ° 

pages         versation  of  Kallisthenes,  was  Hermolaus,  one  of 
!Sxander'8  thc  royal  pages, — the  band,  selected  from  noble 
dwUgldl-    Macedonian   families,    who  did    duty  about    the 
pu?to  tor-    P^>^^<>>^  of  the  king.     It  had  happened  that  this 
ture,  but      young  man,  one  of  Alexander's  companions  in  the 
no  one  else:  chasc,  ou  sccing  a  wild  boar  rushing  up  to  attack 
toYeath.^"   the  king,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  animal. 
Alexander,  angry  to  be  anticipated  in  killing  the 
boar,  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  scourged  before  all 
the  other  pages,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horsed 
Thus  humiliated   and  outraged — for   an   act   not 
merely  innocent,  but  the  omission  of  which,  if  Alex- 
ander had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  boar,  might 
have  been  held  punishable — Hermolaus  became  re- 
solutely bent  on  revenged     He  enlisted  in  the  pro- 
ject  his   intimate   friend   Sostratus,  with   several 
others  among  the  pages ;  and  it  was  agreed  among 

1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  54.  He  refen  to  Hermippus,  who  mentions 
what  waa  told  to  Aristotle  by  Stroebus,  the  reader  attendant  on  Kal- 
listhenes. *  Arrian,  iv.  13 ;  Curtius,  viii.  6, 7. 
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tbem  to  kill  Alexander  in  his  chamber,  on  the  first 
night  when  they  were  all  on  guard  together.    The 
appointed  night  arrived,  without  any  divulgation 
of  their  secret  ;  yet  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
the  accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till  daybreak 
drinking  with  his  oflScers,  and  never  retired  to  bed. 
On  the  morrow,  one  of  the  conspirators,  becoming 
alarmed  or  repentant,  divulged  the  scheme  to  his 
friend  Charikles,  with  the  names  of  those  concerned. 
Eurylochus,  brother  to  Charikles,  apprised  by  him 
of  what  he  bad  heard,  immediately  informed  Ptolemy, 
through  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexander.     By 
Alexander's  order,  the  persons  indicated  were  ar- 
rested  and  put  to  the  torture* ;  under  which  they 
confessed  that  they  had  themselves  conspired  to  kill 
him,  but  named  no  other  accomplices,  and  even 
denied  that  any  one  else  was  privy  to  the  scheme. 
In  this  denial  they  persisted,  though  extreme  suf- 
fering was  applied  to  extort  the  revelation  of  new 
names.     They  were  then  brought  up  and  arraigned 
as  conspirators  before  the  assembled  Macedonian 
soldiers.     There  their  confession  was  repeated.     It 
is  even  said  that  Hermolaus,  in  repeating  it,  boasted 
of  the  enterprise  as  legitimate  and  glorious ;  de- 
nouncing the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Alexander  as 
having  become  insupportable  to  a  freeman.  Whether 
such  boast  was  actually  made  or  not,  the  persons 
brought  up  were  pronounced  guilty,  and  stoned  to 
death  forthwith  by  the  soldiers^. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  13,  13. 

*  Arrian,  W.  14,  4.  Curtius  expands  this  scene  into  great  detail ; 
composing  a  long  speech  for  Hennolaus,  and  another  for  Alexander 
(viii.  6,  7,  8). 

He  says  that  the  soldiers  who  executed  these  pages,  tortured  thorn 
first,  in  order  to  manifest  zeal  for  Alexander  (viii.  8,  20). 
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MbJnesis         "^^^  pages  thus  executed  were  young  men  of 
arretted  as    good  Macedonian  families,  for  whose  condemnation 
piice— and.  accordiugly  Alexander  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
fated  b^''  invoke — what  he  was  sure  of  obtaining  against  any 
^ns^    one — the  sentence  of  the  soldiers.     To  satisfy  his 
a'"\D8l^       hatred  against  Kallisthenes — not  a  Macedonian,  but 
Aristotle      only  a  Greek  citizen,  one  of  the  surviving  remnants 
of  the  subverted  city  of  Oly  nthus — ^no  such  formality 
was  required^     As  yet,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
proof  to  implicate  this  philosopher ;  for  obnoxious 
as  his  name  was  known  to  be,  Hermolaus  and  his 
companions  had,  with  exemplary  fortitude,  declined 
to  purchase   the  chance  of  respite  from  extreme 
torture  by  pronouncing  it.     Their  confessions, — ^all 
extorted  by  suffering,  unless  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  of  which  we  do  not  know  whether  any  was 
taken — were  hardly  of  the  least  value,  even  against 
themselves;    but   against   Kallisthenes   they  had 
no  bearing  whatever ;  nay,  they  tended  indirectly, 
not  to  convict,  but  to  absolve  him.     In  his  case, 
therefore,   as   in   that  of  Philotas  before,  it  was 
necessary  to  pick  up  matter  of  suspicious  tendency 
from  his  reported  remarks  and  conversations.     He 
was  alleged*  to  have  addressed  dangerous  and  in- 
flammatory language  to  the  pages,  holding  up  Alex- 
ander to  odium,  instigating  them  to  conspiracy,  and 
pointing  out  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge ;  he  was 
moreover  well  known  to  have  been  often  in  con- 
versation with  Hermolaus.   For  a  man  of  the  violent 
temper  and  omnipotent  authority  of  Alexander,  such 

'  "  Quern,  li  Maoedo  esset,  (Callisthenem)  tecum  introduzinem,  dig- 
niMimum  te  discipulo  magistmm :  nunc  Olynthio  non  idem  juris  est" 
(Curtius,  Tiii.  8,  19— speech  of  Alexander  before  the  soldiers,  address* 
ing  Hermolaus  especially). 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  55;  Arrian,  iv.  10,  4. 
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indicatioDs  were  quite  safficient  as  grounds  of  actioa 
against  one  whom  he  hated. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  the  state  of  Alexander's 
mind  disclosed  by  himself,  in  one  of  the  references 
to  his  letters  given  by  Plutarch.  Writing  to  Kraterus 
and  to  others  immediately  afterwards,  Alexander 
distinctly  stated  that  the  pages  throughout  all  their 
torture  had  deposed  against  no  one  but  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  in  another  letter  addressed  to  Antipa- 
pater  inMacedonia,  heused  theseexpressions — ^'  The 
pages  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedonians ;  but 
I  myself  shall  punish  the  sophist,  as  well  as  those 
who  sent  him  out  here,  and  those  who  harbour  in 
their  cities  conspirators  against  me^"  The  sophist 
Kallisthenes  had  been  sent  out  by  Aristotle,  who  is 
here  designated  ;  and  probably  the  Athenians  after 
him.  Fortunately  for  Aristotle,  he  was  not  at 
Baktra,  but  at  Athens.  That  he  could  have  had 
any  concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages,  was 

'  Plutarch,  Alex.  55.  Ka/roi  t&v  vepi  'Epfji6kao¥  cvbtU  ovdc  di^  ttjs 
fo-xarrjs  dvayKffg  KaXKiaBtvovs  nearein-ev.  *AXXa  icai  *AX€(avdpot  avT6s 
€v6{fs  ypd<l}»v  KpaT€f>t^  jcal  *ArraX^  Kal  'AXxcr^  (jtriorl  rovs  wcudas 
PatriOfiCofuyovs  6/ioXoyc ti%  &s  avroi  ravra  vpa^uuf,  aWos  dc  o^dcir 
o-vyccdcii;.  "Yarrwpov  dt  ypa^v  frp6s  *AvrifraTpo¥,  Koi  t6v  KaXXtarBcvijv 
(nweiraiTtaadfuvot,  01  fuv  frMiSf  <l}rja'iv,  vrrb  t&p  '6/LaKed6v&v  jcorcXev* 
<rBrfa-e»,  rhv  de  o-o^ terrify  cyo)  Ko\d(rco,  koX  roifg  iK7r€fi^avTas 
avT6v,  Kal  rovs  vfrodtxofUvovs  raU  irdXccrc  rovs  €fjLo\  cTfc/ScwXevoyrar 
SvTiKpvg  tv  yc  Tovroiff  dfroKaXvTrrdfuvos  irpbs  *Apt(rroT€Krfv,  &c. 

About  the  hostile  dispositions  of  Alexander  towards  Aristotle,  see 
Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat.  64.  de  Fortuni,  p.  598. 

Kraterus  was  at  this  time  absenCin  Sogdiana,  engaged  in  finishing 
the  suppression  of  the  resistance  (Arrian,  iv.  22,  1).  To  him,  there- 
fore, Alexander  would  naturaUy  write. 

This  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  himself,  distinctly  con- 
tradicts and  refutes  (as  I  have  before  observed)  the  affirmation  of  Pto- 
lemy and  Aristobulus  as  given  by  Arrian  (iv.  14, 1) — that  the  pages  de- 
posed against  Kallisthenes. 
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impossible.  In  this  savage  outburst  of  menace 
against  his  absent  preceptor,  Alexander  discloses 
the  real  state  of  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  the 
destruction  of  Kallisthenes ;  hatred  towards  that 
spirit  of  citizenship  and  free  speech,  which  Kalli- 
sthenes not  only  cherished,  in  common  with  Ari- 
stotle and  most  other  literary  Greeks,  but  had  cou- 
rageously manifested  in  his  protest  against  the  mo- 
tion for  worshiping  a  mortal. 

Kallisthenes  was  first  put  to  the  torture  and  then 
hanged  \  His  tragical  fate  excited  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  sympathy  and  indignation  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity'. 

The  halts  of  Alexander  were  formidable  to  friends 
and  companions ;  his  marches,  to  the  unconquered 
natives  whom  he  chose  to  treat  as  enemies.  On 
the  return  of  Kraterus  from  Sogdiana,  Alexander 
began  his  march  from  Baktra  (Balkh)  southward 

*  Arrian,  iv.  15,  5.  Ciutius  also  says — "  Callisthenes  quoque  tortus 
interiit,  initi  consilii  in  caput  regis  innoadus,  sed  haudquaquam  aulie  et 
assentantium  accommodatus  ingenio  (viii.  8, 21)."  Compare  Pluj»jxfa, 
Alex.  65. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Ptolemy;  who  was  himself  concerned  in  the 
transactions,  and  was  the  officer  through  whom  the  conspiracy  of  the 
pages  had  been  revealed.  His  partiality  might  permit  him  to  omit  or 
soften  what  was  discreditable  to  Alexander,  but  he  maybe  fully  trusted 
when  he  records  an  act  of  cruelty.  Aristobulus  and  others  affirmed  that 
Kallisthenes  was  put  in  chains  and  carried  about  in  this  condition  for 
some  time ;  after  which  he  died  of  disease  and  a  wretched  state  of  body. 
But  the  witnesses  here  are  persons  whose  means  of  information  we  do 
not  know  to  be  so  good  as  those  of  Ptolemy ;  besides  that  the  state- 
ment is  intrinsically  less  probable* 

'  See  the  language  of  Seneca,  Nat.  Quest,  yi.  23 ;  Plutarch,  De 
Adulator,  et  Amici  Discrimine,  p.  65 ;  Theophrast.  ap.  Ciceron.  Tusc 
Disp.  iii.  10. 

Curtius  sa3rs  that  this  treatment  of  Kallisthenes  was  followed  by  a 
late  repentance  on  the  part  of  Alexander  (viii.  8,  23).  On  this  point 
there  is  no  other  evidence — nor  can  I  think  the  statement  probable. 
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to  the  mountain  range  Paropamisus  or  Caucasus 
(Hindoo-Koosh) ;  leaving  however  at  Baktra  Amyn- 
tas  with  a  large  force  of  10,000  foot  and  3500 
horse,  to  keep  these  intractable  territories  in  sub- 
jugation \  His  march  over  the  mountains  occupied 
ten  days ;  he  then  visited  his  newly-founded  city 
Alexandria  in  the  Paropamisadae.  At  or  near  the 
river  Kophen  (Kabool  river),  he  was  joined  by 
Taxiles,  a  powerful  Indian  prince,  who  brought  as 
a  present  twenty-five  elephants,  and  whose  alliance 
was  very  valuable  to  him.  He  then  divided  his 
army,  sending  one  division  under  Hephsestion  and 
Perdikkas,  towards  the  territory  called  Peukela6tis 
(apparently  that  immediately  north  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Kabool  river  with  the  Indus) ;  and 
conducting  the  remainder  himself  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  the  mountainous  regions  between 
the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
Hephsestion  was  ordered,  after  subduing  all  ene- 
mies in  his  way,  to  prepare  a  bridge  ready  for  pass- 
ing the  Indus  by  the  time  when  Alexander  should 
arrive.  Astes,  prince  of  Peukela6tis,  was  taken  and 
slain  in  the  city  where  he  had  shut  himself  up ;  but 
the  reduction  of  it  cost  Hephaestion  a  siege  of  thirty 
days*. 

Alexander,  with  his  own  half  of  the  army,  under-  b.g.  327- 
took  the  reduction  of  the  Aspasii,  the  Guraei,  and  ^^^  ^^^^ 
the  Assakeni,  tribes  occupying  mountainous  and  of  tribes  on 
dijBSicult  localities  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  bank  of  the 
Ilindoo-Koosh  ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  various  I^1c"o7'^'* 
towns  mentioned — Arigaeon,  Massaga,  Bazira,  Ora,  a°™*»- 
Dyrta,  &c.,  except  perhaps  the  remarkable  rock 

>  Arrian.  iv.  22,  4.  »  Anian,  iv.  22,  8-12. 
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of  Aomos*,  near  the  Indus — can  be  more  exactly 
identified.    These  tribes  were  generally  brave,  and 

*  Respecting  the  rock  called  Aomos^  a  Tidiiable  and  elaborate  article, 
entitled  "  Gradna  ad  Aoraon/'  has  been  published  by  Major  Abbott  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  iv.  1854.  This  article 
gives  much  information,  collected  mainly  by  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and 
accompanied  by  a  map,  about  the  veiy  little  known  countiy  west  of  the 
Indus,  between  the  ELabool  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
on  the  north. 

Major  Abbott  attempts  to  follow  the  march  and  operations  of  Alex- 
ander, from  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  to  the  rock  of  Aomos  (p. 31 1  seq,). 
He  shows  highly  probable  reason  for  believing  that  the  Aomos  described 
by  Arrian  is  the  Mount  Mahabunn,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus 
(lilt.  34^  2ff),  about  sixty  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Kabool 
river.  "  The  whole  account  of  Arrian  of  the  rock  Aomos  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  Mahabunn.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  refuge  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes.  It  was 
covered  with  forest.  It  had  good  soil  suflScient  for  a  thousand  ploughs, 
and  pure  springs  of  water  everywhere  abounded.  It  was  4125  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  summit  was  a  plain 
where  cavalry  could  act.  It  would  be  difficult  to  oflcr  a  more  fiuthful 
description  of  the  Mahabunn.  The  side  on  which  Alexander  scaled 
the  main  summit  had  certainly  the  character  of  a  rock.  But  the  whole 
description  of  Arrian  indicates  a  table  mountain  **  (p.  341).  The  Maha- 
bunn "  is  a  mountain  table,  scarped  on  the  east  by  tremendous  preci- 
pices, from  which  descends  one  large  spiur  down  upon  the  Indus  be- 
tween Sitana  and  Umb"  (p.  340). 

To  this  similarity  in  so  many  local  features,  is  to  be  added  the  re- 
markable coincidence  of  name,  between  the  town  Embolina,  where 
Arrian  states  that  Alexander  established  his  camp  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Aomos — and  the  modem  names  Umb  and  Balimah  (between 
the  Mahabunn  and  the  Indus) — "  the  one  in  the  river  valley,  the  other 
on  the  mountain  immediately  above  it"  (p.  344).  Mount  Mahabunn 
is  the  natural  refuge  for  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  from  a  con- 
queror, and  was  among  the  places  taken  by  Nadir  Shah  (p.  338). 

A  strong  case  of  identity  is  thus  made  out  between  this  mountain  and 
the  Aomos  described  by  Arrian.  But  undoubtedly  it  does  not  coincide 
with  the  Aomos  described  by  Curtius,  who  compares  Aomos  to  a  Meta 
(the  conical  goal  of  the  stadium),  and  says  that  the  Indus  washed  its  base, 
— that  at  the  first  assault  several  Macedonian  soldiers  were  hurled  down 
into  the  river.  This  close  juxtaposition  of  the  Indus  has  been  the 
principal  feature  looked  for  by  travellers  who  have  sought  for  Aomos ; 
but  no  place  has  yet  been  found  answering  the  conditions  required. 
We  have  here  to  make  our  election  between  Arrian  and  Curtius.  Now 
there  is  a  general  presumption  in  Arrian's  favour,  in  the  description  of 
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seconded  by  towns  of  strong  position  as  well  as  by 
a  rugged  country,  in  many  parts  utterly  without 
roads  \  But  their  defence  was  conducted  with 
little  union,  no  military  skill,  and  miserable  wea- 
pons ;  so  that  they  were  no  way  qualified  to  oppose 
the  excellent  combination  and  rapid  movements 
of  Alexander,  together  with  the  confident  attack 
and  very  superior  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive, of  his  soldiers.  All  those  who  attempted 
resistance  were  successively  attacked,  overpowered, 
and  slain.  Even  those  who  did  not  resist,  but  fled 
to  the  mountains,  were  pursued  and  either  slaugh- 
tered or  sold  for  slaves.  The  only  way  of  escaping 
the  sword  was  to  remain,  submit,  and  await  the 
fiat  of  the  invader.  Such  a  series  of  uninter- 
rupted successes,  all  achieved  with  little  loss,  it  is 
rare  in  military  history  to  read.  The  capture  of 
the  rock  of  Aornos  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Alex* 

military  operations^  where  he  makes  a  positiye  statement;  but  in  this 
case,  the  presumption  is  peculiarly  strong,  because  Ptolemy  was  in  the 
most  conspicuous  and  difficult  command  for  the  capture  of  Aornos,  and' 
was  tlierefore  likely  to  be  particular  in  the  description  of  a  scene  where 
he  had  reaped  much  glory. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  30,  13.  i}  arpartii  air^  codontMciro  vp6<ri»  lavo'^,  Aropa 
3XX»s  8rra  rit  ravTjf  X^P^y  ^C* 

The  countries  here  traversed  by  Alexander  include  parts  of  Kafiri- 
stan.  Swart,  Bajore,  Chitral,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kameh  and 
other  affluents  of  the  riyer  ELabul  before  it  fedls  into  the  Indus  near 
Attock.  Most  of  this  is  Terra  Incognita  even  at  present;  especially 
Kafiristan,  a  territory  inhabited  by  a  population  said  to  be  rude  and 
barbarous,  but  which  has  never  been  conquered — ^nor  indeed  ever 
visited  by  strangen.  It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of 
ELafiristan — as  well  as  among  those  of  Badakshan,  on  the  other  or 
northern  side  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh — there  exist  traditions  respecting 
Alexander,  together  with  a  sort  of  beUef  that  they  themselves  are  de- 
scended from  his  soldiers.  See  Ratter's  Erdkunde,  part  vii.  book  iii. 
p.  200  9eq. ;  Bumes's  Travels,  vol  iii.  ch.  4.  p.  186,  2nd  ed. ;  Wilson, 
Ariana  Antiqna,  p.  194  $eq, 
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ander,  because  it  enjoyed  the  legendary  reputation 
of  having  been  assailed  in  vain  by  Herakles — and 
indeed  he  himself  had  deemed  it,  at  first  sight,  un- 
assailable. After  having  thus  subdued  the  upper 
regions  (above  Attock  or  the  confluence  of  the 
Kabul  river)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  be 
availed  himself  of  some  forests  alongside  to  fell 
timber  and  build  boats.  These  boats  were  sent 
down  the  stream,  to  the  point  where  Hephaestion 
and  Perdikkas  were  preparing  the  bridge '. 

Such  fatiguing  operations  of  Alexander,  accom- 
plished amidst  all  the  hardships  of  winter,  were 
followed  by  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  to  refresh  the 
soldiers,  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  in  the  early 
spring  of  326  b.c.^.  It  is  presumed,  probably 
enough,  that  he  crossed  at  or  near  Attock,  the 
passage  now  frequented.  He  first  marched  to 
Taxila,  where  the  prince  Taxilus  at  once  submitted, 
and  reinforced  the  army  with  a  strong  contingent  of 
Indian  soldiers.  His  alliance  and  information  was 
found  extremely  valuable.  The  whole  neighbour- 
ing territory  submitted,  and  was  placed  under  Phi- 
lippus  as  satrap,  with  a  garrison  and  depdt  at 
Taxila.  He  experienced  no  resistance  until  he 
reached  the  river  Hydaspes  (Jelum),  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  Indian  prince  Porus  stood  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passage ;  a  brave  man,  with  a 
formidable  force,  better  armed  than  Indians  gene- 
rally were,  and  with  many  trained  elephants ;  which 


>  Arrian,  iv.  30,  16;  v.  7,  2. 

'  The  kftlt  of  thirty  days  is  mentaoned  by  Diodonis»  xvii.  SS.  For 
the  proof  that  these  operations  took  place  in  winter,  see  the  yaluable 
citation  from  Aristobulus  given  in  Strabo  (xv.  p.  61^1). 
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animals  the  MacedoniaDS  had  never  yet  encoun« 
tered  in  battle.  By  a  series  of  admirable  military 
combinations,  Alexander  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Porus,  stole  the  passage  of  the  river  at  a  point  a 
few  miles  above,  and  completely  defeated  the  Indian 
army.  In  spite  of  their  elephants,  which  were  skil- 
fully managed,  the  Indians  could  not  long  withstand 
the  shock  of  close  combat,  against  such  cavalry  and 
infantry  as  the  Macedonian.  Porus,  a  prince  of 
gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  rallying  his  broken 
troops  and  keeping  them  together  until  the  last. 
Having  seen  two  of  his  sons  slain,  himself  wounded 
and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was  only  preserved  by 
the  special  directions  of  Alexander.  When  Porus 
was  brought  before  him,  Alexander  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  his  stature,  beauty,  and  undaunted 
bearing ^  Addressing  him  first,  he  asked,  what 
Porus  wished  to  be  done  for  him.  **That  you 
should  treat  me  as  a  king,"  was  the  reply  of 
Porus.  Alexander,  delighted  with  these  words, 
behaved  towards  Porus  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  generosity ;  not  only  ensuring  to  him  his  actual 

'  Arrian,  y,  19^  1.  *AX§(a»bpos  di  or  irpoir6yoyra  invSero,  wpomw 
irtwrfu  vp6  rrjs  rafyws  ailv  6\iyois  r&v  ircdpwv  dtravT^  rf  Il&p^,  koX 
hrurrriaas  t6v  tjnrov,  t6  tc  fuytBos  €^avfia(€v  vntp  trtWc  ^x*^  f"*" 
Xtora  (pfifiatvop,  koI  t6  koWos  tov  U^fiov,  kcH  Sri  ov  dcdovX«>fia«o« 

We  see  here  how  Alexander  was  struck  with  the  stature  and  personal 
beauty  of  Porus^  and  how  much  these  visual  impressions  contributed 
to  determine,  or  at  least  to  strengthen,  his  favoiuraUe  sympathies  towards 
the  captive  prince.  This  illusUutes  what  I  have  observed  in  the  last 
chapter,  in  recounting  his  treatment  of  the  eunuch  Batis  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Gaza;  that  the  repulsive  appearance  of  Batis  greatly  heightened 
Alexander's  indignation.  With  a  man  of  such  violent  impulses  as  Alex- 
ander, these  external  impressions  were  of  no  inconsiderable  moment. 
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kingdom,  but  enlarging  it  by  new  additions.  He 
found  in  Porus  a  faithful  and  efficient  ally.  This 
was  the  greatest  day  of  Alexander's  life ;  if  we  take 
together  the  splendour  and  difficulty  of  the  military 
achievement,  and  the  generous  treatment  of  his 
conquered  opponent  ^ 

Alexander  celebrated  his  victory  by  sacri6ce8  to 
the  Gods,  and  festivities  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes  ;  where  he  also  gave  directions  for  the 
foundation  of  two  cities — Nikaea,  on  the  eastern 
bank ;  and  Bukephalia,  on  the  western,  so  named  in 
commemoration  of  his  favourite  horse,  who  died 
here  of  age  and  fatigue*.     Leaving  Kraterus  to  lay 

'  These  operations  are  described  in  Arrian,  v.  9;  ¥.  19  (we  may 
remark,  that  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  though  both  present,  differed 
on  many  points,  v.  14);  Ciurtius,  viii.  13,  14;  Diodor.  xyii.  87»  88. 
According  to  Plutarch  (Alex.  60),  Alexander  dwelt  much  upon  the  battle 
in  his  own  letters. 

.  There  are  two  principal  points — Jelum  and  Julalpoor — where  high 
roads  from  the  Indus  now  cross  the  Hydaspes.  Each  of  these  points 
has  been  assigned  by  different  writers,  as  the  probable  scene  of  the 
crossing  of  the  river  by  Alexander.  Of  the  two,  Jelum  (rather  higher 
up  the  river  than  Julalpoor)  seems  the  more  probable.  Bumes  points 
out,  that  near  Jelum  the  river  is  divided  into  ^ve  or  six  channels  with 
islands  (Travek,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  50, 2nd  ed.).  Captain  Abbott  (in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  Dec.  1848)  has  given  an  in- 
teresting memoir  on  the  features  and  course  of  the  Hydaspes  a  little 
above  Jelum,  comparing  them  with  the  particulars  stated  by  Arrian, 
and  showing  highly  plausible  reasons  in  support  of  this  hypothesis— 
that  the  crossing  took  place  near  Jelum. 

Diodonis  mentions  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  after  the  victory  (xvii.  89), 
which  seems  not  probable.  Both  he  and  Curtius  allude  to  numeroua 
serpents,  by  which  the  army  was  annoyed  between  the  Akesines  and  the 
Hydraotes  (Curtius,  ix.  1,  11). 

'  Arrian  states  (v.  19,  5)  that  the  victoiy  over  Porua  was  gained  in 
the  month  Munychion  of  the  archon  Hegemon  at  Athena — ^that  is,  about 
the  end  of  April,  326  B.C.  This  date  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  an- 
other passage^  v.  9,  6~where  he  says  that  the  summer  solstice  had 
already  passed,  and  that  all  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  fiill  of  water» 
turbid  and  violent.    This  swelling  of  the  rivers  begins  about  June  £ 
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oat  and  erect  these  new  establishnientSy  as  well  as 
to  keep  up  communication,  he  conducted  his  army 
onward  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  river 
Akesines  (Chenab)  \  His  recent  victory  had  spread 
terror  around;  the  Glaukae,  a  powerful  Indian 
tribe,  with  thirty-seven  towns  and  many  populous 
villages,  submitted,  and  were  placed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Porus ;  while  embassies  of  submission 
were  also  received  from  two  considerable  princes — 
Abisares,  and  a  second  Porus,  hitherto  at  enmity 
with  his  namesake.  The  passage  of  the  great  river 
Akesines,  now  full  and  impetuous  in  its  current, 

they  do  not  attain  their  full  height  until  August.  Moreover,  the  de- 
scription of  the  battle,  as  given  both  by  Arrian  and  by  Curtius,  implies 
that  it  took  place  after  the  rainy  season  had  begun  (Arrian,  y.  9,  7; 
V.  12,  6.  Curtius,  viii.  14,  4). 

Some  critics  have  proposed  to  read  Metageitnion  (July-August)  as 
the  month,  instead  of  Mwnychian ;  an  alteration  approved  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton and  received  into  the  text  by  Scfamieder.  But  if  this  alteration  be 
admitted,  the  name  of  the  Athenian  archon  must  be  altered  also;  for 
Metageitnion  of  the  archon  Hegemon  would  be  eight  months  earlier 
(July-August,  327  B.C.);  and  at  this  date,  Alexander  had  not  as  yet 
crossed  the  Indus,  as  the  passage  of  Aristobulus  (ap.  Strabo.  xv.  p.  691) 
plainly  shows — and  as  Droysen  and  Miitzel  remark.  Alexander  did 
not  cross  the  Indus  before  the  spring  of  326  B.C.  If,  in  place  of  the 
archon  Hegemon,  we  substitute  the  next  following  archon  ChremSs 
(and  it  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus  assigns  the  battle  to  this  later  archon- 
ship,  xvii.  87)>  this  would  be  July-August  326  B.C. ;  which  would  be  a 
more  admissible  date  for  the  battle  than  the  preceding  month  of  Mu- 
nychion.  At  the  same  time,  the  substitution  of  Metageitnion  is  mere 
conjecture ;  and  seems  to  leave  hardly  time  enough  for  the  subsequent 
events.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
battle  was  fought  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July  326  B.C., 
after  the  rainy  season  had  commenced;  towards  the  close  of  the 
archonship  of  Hegemon,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Chremes. 

'  Arrian,  v.  20 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  95.  Lieut.  Wood  (Journey  to  the  source 
of  the  Oxus,  p.  1 1-39)  remarks  that  the  large  rivers  of  the  Punjab  change 
their  course  so  often  and  so  considerably,  that  monuments  and  indica- 
tions of  Alexander's  march  in  that  territory  cannot  be  expected  to 
remain,  especially  in  ground  near  rivers. 
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was  accomplished  by  boats  and  by  inflated  hides, 
yet  not  without  difficulty  and  danger.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  onward  in  the  same  direction,  across 
the  Punjab — ^finding  no  enemies,  but  leaving  de- 
tachments at  suitable  posts  to  keep  up  his  commu- 
nications and  ensure  his  supplies — ^to  the  river  Hy- 
draotes  or  Ravee;  which,  though  not  less  broad 
and  full  than  the  Akesines,  was  comparatively 
tranquil,  so  as  to  be  crossed  with  facility \  Here 
some  free  Indian  tribes,  Kathaeans  and  others,  had 
the  courage  to  resist.  They  first  attempted  to 
maintain  themselves  in  Sangala  by  surrounding 
their  town  with  a  triple  entrenchment  of  waggons. 
These  being  attacked  and  carried,  they  were  driven 
within  the  walls,  which  they  now  began  to  despair 
of  defending,  and  resolved  to  evacuate  by  night.  But 
the  project  was  divulged  to  Alexander  by  deserters, 
and  frustrated  by  his  vigilance.  On  the  next  day, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm,  putting  to  the  sword 
17,000  Indians,  and  taking  (according  to  Arrian) 
70,000  captives.  His  own  loss  before  the  town  was 
less  than  100  killed,  and  1200  wounded.  Two 
neighbouring  towns,  in  alliance  with  Sangala,  were 
evacuated  by  their  terrified  inhabitants.  Alexander 
pursued,  but  could  not  overtake  them,  except  500 
sick  or  weakly  persons,  whom  his  soldiers  put  to 
death.  Demolishing  the  town  of  Sangala,  he  added 
the  territory  to  the  dominion  of  Porus,  then  pre- 
sent, with  a  contingent  of  5000  Indians  ^ 
B.C.  326,  Sangala  was  the  easternmost  of  all  Alexander's 

conquests.     Presently  his   march  brought  him  to 
the  river  Hyphasis  (Sutledge),  the  last  of  the  rivers 

'  Arrian,  t.  20.  '  Arrian,  v.  23,  24;  Curtius,  ix.  1,  15. 


•ummer. 
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in  the  Punjab — seemingly  at  a  point  below  its  con«  He  reaches 
flnence  with  the  Beas.     Beyond  this  river,  broad  phLia^* 
and  rapid,  Alexander  was  informed  that  there  lay  ^e  fonh^t 
a  desert  of  eleven  days'  march,  extending  to  a  still  ^J*^*"''*" 
greater  river  called  the  Ganges;    beyond  which  ^m^- 
dwelt  the  Gandaridse,  the  most  powerful,  warlike,  refuBes  to 

inn  pen 

and  populous,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  distinguished  farther. 
for  the  number  and  training  of  their  elephants ^ 
The  prospect  of  a  difficult  march,  and  of  an  enemy 
esteemed  invincible,  only  instigated  his  ardour.  He 
gave  orders  for  the  crossing.  But  here  for  the  first 
time  his  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  mani- 
fested symptoms  of  uncontrolable  weariness ;  mur- 
muring aloud  at  these  endless  toils,  and  marches 
they  knew  not  whither.  They  had  already  over- 
passed the  limits  where  Pionysus  and  Herakles 
were  said  to  have  stopped  :  they  were  travelling  into 
regions  hitherto  unvisited  either  by  Greeks  or  by 
Persians,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  and 
conquering  new  enemies.  Of  victories  they  were 
sated ;  of  their  plunder,  abundant  as  it  was,  they 
had  no  enjoyment' ;  the  hardships  of  a  perpetual 
onward  march,  often  excessively  accelerated,  had 
exhausted  both  men  and  horses ;  moreover,  their 
advance  from  the  Hydaspes  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  wet  season,  under  rains  more  violent  and 
continued  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced^. 

^  Curtius,  ix.  2,  3;  Diodor.  xvii.  93;  Plutarch,  Alex.  62. 

*  Curtiiu,  ix.  3,  11  (speech  of  Koenus).  ''Quoto  cnique  lorica  estT 
Qais  equum  habet?  Jube  qiueri,  qnam  maltos  send  ipsonim  penecuti 
sint,  quid  cuique  saperait  ex  pnMUL   Omnium  yictores,  omnium  inopes 

'  AristobuluB  ap.  Strabo.  xt.  p.  691-697*  vtaBai  <rvv€x»s,  Arrian, 
▼.  29,  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  93.  x^^^^*  aypioi  Kartppayria-a»  f^'  fffjjpas 
ifidofjLrficovra,  Koi  fipoprai  avv€x€U  fcal  Ktpavvoi  KaT€0'KrfnTOP,  &c. 
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Informed  of  the  reigning  discontent,  Alexander 
assembled  his  officers  and  harangued  them,  endea- 
vouring to  revive  in  them  that  forward  spirit  and 
promptitude  which  he  had  hitherto  found  not  in- 
adequate to  his  own\  But  he  entirely  failed.  No 
one  indeed  dared  openly  to  contradict  him.  Koenus 
alone  hazarded  some  words  of  timid  dissuasion ; 
the  rest  manifested  a  passive  and  sullen  repugnance, 
even  when  he  proclaimed  that  those  who  desired 
might  return,  with  the  shame  of  having  deserted 
their  king,  while  he  would  march  forward  with  the 
volunteers  only.  After  a  suspense  of  two  days, 
passed  in  solitary  and  silent  mortification — he  still 
apparently  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  of- 
fered the  sacrifice  usual  previous  to  the  passage  of 
a  river.  The  victims  were  inauspicious ;  he  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  Grods;  and  gave  orders  for  return,  to 
the  unanimous  and  unbounded  delight  of  his  army*. 

^  In  the  speech  which  Arrian  (▼.  25,  26)  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Alezander>  the  most  curious  point  is,  the  geographical  views  which  he 
promulgates.  "We  have  not  much  farther  now  to  march  (he  was 
standing  on  the  western  hank  of  the  Sutledge)  to  the  river  Ganges,  and 
the  great  Eastern  Sea  which  surrounds  the  whole  earth.  The  Hyrka* 
nian  (Caspian)  Sea  joins  on  to  this  great  sea  on  one  side,  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  tlie  other;  after  we  have  subdued  all  those  nations  which  lie 
before  us  eastward  towards  the  Great  Sea,  and  northward  towards  the 
Hyrkanian  Sea,  we  shall  then  sail  by  water  first  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
n?xt  round  Libya  to  the  pillars  of  Herakles ;  from  thence  we  shall  march 
back  all  through  Libya,  and  add  it  to  all  Asia  as  parts  of  our  empire." 
(I  here  abridge  rather  than  translate.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Alexander  made  so  prodigious  an  error  in 
narrowing  the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  the  Ptolemaic  geography,  re* 
eognised  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  made  an  error  not  less  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  stretching  it  too  far  to  the  East.  It  was  upon  the  faith 
of  this  last  mistake,  that  Columbus  projected  his  voyage  of  circumnavi- 
gation from  Western  Europe,  expecting  to  come  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia  from  the  West,  after  no  great  length  of  voyage. 

'  Arrian,  v.  28, 7*  The  fact  that  Alexander,  under  all  this  insuperable 
repugnance  of  his  soldiers,  still  offered  the  sacrifice  preliminary  to 
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To  mark  the  last  extremity  of  his  eastward  pro-  Alexander 

1  111  n  !•  returnf  to 

gress,  he  erected  twelve  altars  of  extraordinary  theHy. 
height  and  dimension  on  the  western  bank  of  the  ^^ 
Hyphasis,  offering  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  the  Gods, 
with  the  usual  festivities,  and  matches  of  agility  and 
force.  Then,  having  committed  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Hyphasis  to  the  government  of  Poms, 
he  marched  back,  repassed  the  Hydraotes  and 
Akesines,  and  returned  to  the  Hydaspes  near  the 
point  where  he  had  first  crossed  it.  The  two  new 
cities — Bukephalia  and  Nikaea — which  he  had  left 
orders  for  commencing  on  that  river,  had  suffered 
much  from  the  rains  and  inundations  during  his 
forward  march  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  now  required 
the  aid  of  the  army  to  repair  the  damage\  The 
heavy  rains  continued  throughout  most  of  his  return 
march  to  the  Hydaspes^. 

On  coming  back  to  this  river,  Alexander  received  B.a  S26, 
a  large  reinforcement  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  *"*""*"• 
sent  to  him   from  Europe,  together  with  25,000  stmctsa 
new  panoplies,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  medi-  sidu'down 
cines^.     Had  these  reinforcements  reached  him  on  dwp^s^and 
the  Hyphasis,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  he  might  pangeroM 
have  prevailed  on  his  army  to  accompany  him  in  ''?""«'  ?^ 

-.-,  ,  iVi  ti  .  Alexander 

his  further  advance  to  the  Ganges  and  the  regions  in  attack- 
beyond.     He  now  employed  himself,  assisted  by  5SLii.* 
Poms  and  Taxilus,  in  collecting  and  constructing  a 
fleet  for  sailing  down  the  Hydaspes  and  thence 

croBnng — \a  curions  as  an  illustration  of  his  character,  and  was  specially 
attested  by  Ptolemy. 

'  Arrian,  v.  29,  8 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  95. 

'  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  zv.  p.  691 — until  the  rising  of  Arkturus. 
Diodorus  Ba3rs  70  da3rs  (zvii.  93),  which  seems  more  probable. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  95 ;  Curtius,  ix.  3,  21. 
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down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  By  the  early 
part  of  November,  a  fleet  of  nearly  2000  boats  or 
vessels  of  various  sizes  having  been  prepared,  he 
began  his  voyaged  Kraterus  marched  with  one 
division  of  the  army,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hydaspes— Hephaestion  on  the  left  bank  with  the 
remainder,  including  200  elephants ;  Nearchus  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on  board  of 
which  was  Alexander  himself.  He  pursued  bis 
voyage  slowly  down  the  river,  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Akesines — ^with  the  Hy- 
draotes — and  with  the  Hjrphasis — ^all  pouring,  in 
one  united  stream,  into  the  Indus.  He  sailed  down 
the  Indus  to  its  junction  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Altogether  this  voyage  occupied  nine  months^,  from 
November  326  b.c.  to  August  325  b.c.  But  it  was 
a  voyage  full  of  active  military  operations  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Alexander  perpetually  disem- 
barked, to  attack,  subdue,  and  slaughter  all  such 
nations  near  the  banks  as  did  not  voluntarily  sub- 
mit. Among  them  were  the  Malli  and  Oxydrakae, 
free  and  brave  tribes,  who  resolved  to  defend  their 
liberty,   but,   unfortunately  for  themselves,  were 

'  The  yoyage  was  oommenoed  a  few  days  before  the  setting  of  the 
Pleiades  (Aiistobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692). 

For  the  number  of  the  ships,  see  Ptolemy  ap.  Arrian.  vi.  2,  8. 

On  seeing  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  Alexander  was  at  first  led  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  same  river  as  the  Nile,  and  that  he  had  discovered 
the  higher  course  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  it  flowed  into  Egypt.  This 
is  curious,  as  an  illustration  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time 
(Arrian,  vi.  1,  3). 

'  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692.  Aristobulus  said  that  the  down- 
ward voyage  occupied  ten  months;  this  seems  longer  than  the  exact 
reality.  Moreover  Aristobulus  said  that  tiiey  had  no  rain  during  all 
the  voyage  down,  through  all  the  summer  months :  Nearchus  stated 
the  contrary  (Strabo,  /.  c). 
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babitaally  at  variaDce,  and  could  not  now  accom- 
plish any  hearty  cooperation  against  the  common 
invader ^  Alexander  first  assailed  the  Malli  with 
his  usual  celerity  and  vigour,  beat  them  with 
slaughter  in  the  field, « and  took  several  of  their 
towns^.  There  remained  only  their  last  and  strongest 
town,  from  which  the  defenders  were  already  driven 
out  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadel^.  Thither 
they  were  pursued  by  the  Macedonians,  Alexander 
himself  being  among  the  foremost,  with  only  a  few 
guards  near  him.  Impatient  because  the  troops  with 
their  scaling-ladders  did  not  come  up  more  rapidly, 
he  mounted  upon  a  ladder  that  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  attended  only  by  Peukestes  and  one  or  two 
others,  with  an  adventurous  courage  even  tran- 
scending what  he  was  wont  to  display.  Having 
cleared  the  wall  by  killing  several  of  its  defenders, 
he  jumped  down  into  the  interior  of  the  citadel, 
and  made  head  for  some  time,  nearly  alone,  against 
all  within.  He  received  however  a  bad  wound  from 
an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting,  when  his  soldiers  burst  in,  rescued  him, 
and  took  the  place.  Every  person  within,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  was  8lain\ 

The  wound  of  Alexander  was  so  severe,  that  he  b.c.  325. 

*  CurtiuSy  ix.  4,  15 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  98. 

'  Arrian,  vi.  7*  8. 

'  This  last  stronghold  of  the  Malli  is  supposed^  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
and  others^  to  have  been  the  modem  city  of  Multan.  The  river  Ravee 
or  Hydraotes  is  said  to  have  formerly  run  past  the  city  of  Multan  into 
the  Chenab  or  Akesines. 

^  Arrian,  yi.  9^  10,  11.  He  notices  the  great  discrepancy  in  the 
yarions  accounts  given  of  this  achievement  and  dangerous  wound  of 
Alexander.  Compare  Diodor.  xvii.  98, 99 ;  Curdas,  ix.  4, 5 ;  Plutarch, 
Alex.  63. 
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New  cities  was  at  first  reported  to  be  dead,  to  the  great  con- 
be  estat**  ^  stemation  and  distress  of  the  army.  However,  he 
tile^nd^''  became  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himself, 
liidJr"  ^^^  ^^  receive  their  ardent  congratulations,  in  the 
reaches  the  camp  established  at  the  point  of  junction  between 

ocean —  *  r  j 

effect  of  the  the  Hydraotcs  (Ravee)  and  (Akesines)  Chenab^ 
oHidel  His  voyage  down  the  river,  though  delayed  by  the 
care  of  his  wound,  was  soon  resumed  and  prose- 
cuted, with  the  same  active  operations  by  his  land- 
force  on  both  sides  to  subjugate  all  the  Indian 
tribes  and  cities  within  accessible  distance.  At  the 
junction  of  the  river  Akesines  (Punjnud)  with  the 
Indus,  Alexander  directed  the  foundation  of  a  new 
city,  with  adequate  docks  and  conveniences  for 
ship-building,  whereby  he  expected  to  command 
the  internal  navigation^.  Having  no  farther  occa- 
sion now  for  so  large  a  land-force,  he  sent  a  large 
portion  of  it  under  Kraterus  westward  (seemingly 
through  the  pass  now  called  Bolan)  into  Karmania^. 
He  established  another  military  and  naval  post  at 
Pattala,  where  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  divided ;  and 
he  then  sailed  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  down  the 
right  arm  of  the  river  to  have  the  first  sight  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  view  of  ebbing  and  flowing 
tide,  of  which  none  had  had  experience  on  the 
scale  there  exhibited,  occasioned  to  all  much  asto- 
nishment and  alarm  ^ 

1  Arrian,  xi.  13.  '  Anian^  xi.  15,  5. 

•  Anian,  xi.  17,  6;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  721. 

*  Arrian,  xi.  18,  19 ;  Curtius,  ix.  9.  He  reached  Pattala  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  July,  irtpl  kvv6s  cViroX^y  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  692). 

The  site  of  Pattala  has  been  usually  looked  for  near  the  modem 
Tatta.  But  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  recent '  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of 
the  Army  of  the  Indus  in  Scinde  and  Kabool '  (ch.  v.  p.  104),  shows 
some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  must  have  been  considerably  higher 
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The  fleet  was  now  left  to  be  conducted  by  the  «•«•  525. 
admiral  Nearchas,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  Ai«MdL 
round  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  that  of  the  Tigris ;  a  ^^  |*JJJ[^^ 
memorable  nautical  enterprise  in  Grecian  antiquity,  through  the 
Alexander  himself  (about  the  month  of  August)  oedrosia-- 
began  his  march  by  land  westward  through  the  lllfldk^s 
territories  of  the  Arabitse  and  the  Oritae,  and  after-  J^y® 
wards  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia.     Pura,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Gedrosians^  was  sixty  days' 
march  from  the  boundary  of  the  Oritae  \ 

Here  his  army^  though  without  any  formidable- 
opposing  enemy,  underwent  the  most  severe  and 
deplorable  sufferings ;  their  march  being  through 
a  sandy  and  trackless  desert,  with  short  supplies  of 
food  and  still  shorter  supplies  of  water,  under  a 
burning  sun.  The  loss  in  men,  horses,  and  bag- 
gage-cattle, from  thirst,  fatigue^  and  disease,  was 
prodigious ;  and  it  required  all  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  Alexander  to  bring  through  even  the 
diminished  number*.  At  Pura  the  army  obtained 
repose  and  refreshment,  and  was  enabled  to  march 
forward  into  Karmania,  where  Kraterus  joined  them 
with  his  division  from  the  Indus,  and  Kleander 
with  the  division  which  had  been  left  at  Ekbatana. 
Kleander,  accused  of  heinous  crimes  in  his  late 

up  the  river  than  Tatta ;  somewhere  near  Sehwan.  "  The  Delta  com- 
mencing ahout  IdO  miles  above  the  sea,  its  northern  apex  would  be 
somewhere  midway  between  Hyderabad  and  Sehwan ;  where  local  tra- 
ditions still  speak  of  ancient  cities  destroyed,  and  of  greater  changes 
having  occurred  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  course  of  the  Indus." 

The  constant  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Indus,  however  (compare 
p.  73  of  his  work),  noticed  by  all  observers,  render  every  attempt  at  such 
identification  conjectural — see  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxus,  p.  12. 

'  Arrian,  vi.  24,  2 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  723. 

'  Arrian,  vi.  25,  26;  Curtius,  ix.  10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  ^, 
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command,  was  put  to  death  or  imprisoned  ;  several 

of  his  comrades  were  executed.     To  recompense 

the  soldiers  for  their  recent  distress  in  Gedrosia, 

the  king  conducted  them  for  seven  days  in  drunken 

bacchanalian  procession  through  Karmauia,  himself 

and  all  his  friends  taking  part  in  the  revelry ;  an 

imitation  of  the  jovial  festivity  and  triumph  with 

which  the  god  Dionysus  had  marched  hack  from 

the  conquest  of  India  \ 

B.C.  325-         During  the  halt  in  Karmania  Alexander  had  the 

324,  winter,  gj^tigf^ction  of  scelug  his  admiral  Nearchus*,  who 

and  the       had  brought  the  fleet  round  from  the  mouth  of  the 

army  a>ine   j^^^g  ^^  ^^^  harbour  Called  Harmozeia  (Ormuz), 

Conductor   >^ot  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  a 

^%T^-'    voyage  of  much  hardship  and  distress,  along  the 

foih.         barren  coasts  of  the  Oritae,  the  Gedrosians,  and 

Punish- 

mentofthc  the  Ichthyophagi^     NearcTius,  highly  commended 

satrap 

Orsines.  >  Curtius,  ix.  10;  Diodor.  zTii.  106;  Plutarch^  Alex.  67.    Arrian 

(vi.  28)  found  this  festiil  progress  mentioiied  in  some  authorities^  hot  not 
in  others.  Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Anstobulus  mentioned  it.  Aooordinglj 
Arrian  refuses  to  believe  it.  There  may  have  been  exaggerations  or 
fidsities  as  to  t2ie  details  of  the  march ;  but  as  a  general  £sct,  I  see  no 
sufficient  ground  for  disbelieving  it.  A  season  of  excessive  Uoenoe  to 
the  soldiers^  after  their  extreme  suffering  in  Gedrosia,  was  by  no  means 
unnatural  to  gnCkit.  Moreover,  it  corresponds  to  the  general  conception 
of  the  retiuning  march  of  Dionysus  in  antiquity,  while  die  imitation  of 
that  god  was  quite  in  conformity  with  Alexander's  turn  of  sentiment. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  silence  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
is  too  strongly  insisted  on,  both  by  Arrian  and  by  others,  as  a  reason 
for  disbelieving  affirmations  respecting  Alexander. 

Arrian  and  Curtios  (x.  1)  differ  in  liieir  statements  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Kleander.  According  to  Arrian,  he  was  put  to  deatli ;  aeoord« 
ing  to  Curtius,  he  was  spared  from  death,  and  simply  pnt  in  prison,  in 
consequence  of  the  important  service  which  be  bad  rendered  by  killing 
Parmenio  with  his  own  hand ;  while  600  of  his  accompUces  and  agents 
were  put  to  death. 

'  Nearchus  had  begun  his  voyage  about  the  end  of  September,  or 
beginning  of  October  (Arrian,  Indie.  21 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  7^1  )< 

'  Arrian,  vi.  28,  7 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  33--37. 
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and  hoDonred,  was  presently  sent  back  to  complete 
his  voyage  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ; 
while  HephflBstion  also  was  directed  to  coodacst  the 
larger  portion  of  the  army,  with  the  elephants  and 
heavy  baggage,  by  the  road  near  the  coast  from 
Karmania  into  Persis.  This  road,  though  cir- 
cuitous, was  the  most  convenient,  as  it  was  now 
the  winter  season' ;  but  Alexander  himself,  with 
the  lighter  divisions  of  his  army,  took  the  more 
direct  mountain  road  from  Karmania  to  Pasargadae 
and  Persepolis.  Visiting  the  tomb  of  Gyrus  the 
Great,  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  in- 
censed to  find  it  violated  and  pillaged.  He  caused 
it  to  be  carefully  restored,  put  to  death  a  Mace- 
donian named  Poljmachus  as  the  offender,  and  tor* 
tured  the  Magian  guardians  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  accomplices,  but  in  vain^.  Orsines, 
satrap  of  Persis,  was  however  accused  of  connivance 
in  the  deed,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of  murder 
and  spoliation:  according  to  Curtius,  he  was  not 
only  innocent,  but  had  manifested  both  good  faith 
and  devotion  to  Alexander^ ;  in  spite  of  which  he 
became  a  victim  of  the  hostility  of  the  favourite 
eunuch  Bagoas,  who  both  poisoned  the  king's  mind 

1  Aniam  Ti.  28, 12-29, 1. 

>  Plutueh,  Alex.  69 ;  Arrian,  vL  29,  17;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  7^. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  dO,  2;  Curtiiis,  x.  1,  23^38.  ''  Hie  fuit  exitus  nobilis- 
Kmi  Penanim,  nee  iBsoiitis  modo,  aed  exmii»  quoqae  bemgnitatia  in 
regem.''  The  great  &your  which  the  beautiful  eunuch  Bagoaa  (though 
Airian  does  not  mention  him)  enjoyed  with  Alexander,  and  the  exalted 
poaition  which  he  occupied,  are  atteated  by  good  contemporaiy  evidence, 
especially  the  philoaopher  Dik«arehna — aee  Athens,  xiii.  p.  603; 
Dikaearch.  Fragm.  19.  ap.  Hist.  Gnec.  Fragm.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
Compaie  the  FVaginenti  of  Eumenea  and  Diodotus  (^lian,V.  H.  iii.  23} 
in  Didot,  Fragm.  Scriptor.  Hist.  Alex.  Magni,  p.  121 ;  Plutarch  De 
Adul.  et  Amic  Discrim.  p.  65. 
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with  calumnies  of  his  own,  and  suborned  other 
accusers  with  false  testimony.  Whatever  may  he 
the  truth  of  the  story,  Alexander  caused  Orsines  to 
be  hanged;  naming  as  satrap  Peukestes,  whose 
favour  was  now  high,  partly  as  comrade  and  pre- 
server of  the  king  in  his  imminent  danger  at  the 
citadel  of  the  Malli, — partly  from  his  having  adopted 
the  Persian  dress,  manners,  and  language,  more 
completely  than  any  other  Macedonian  \ 

It  was  about  February,  in  324  b-c,*,  that  Alex- 
ander marched  out  of  Persis  to  Susa.  During  this 
progress,  at  the  point  where  he  crossed  the  Pasitigris, 
he  was  again  joined  by  Nearchus,  who  having  com- 
pleted  his  circumnavigation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  had  sailed  back 
with  the  fleet  from  the  latter  river  and  come  up  the 
Pasitigris^.     It  is  probable  that  the  division  of  He- 

1  Arrian,  vi.  30;  CurtiuB,  x.  1,  22-^. 

*  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  B.C.  325,  also  Append,  p.  232) 
places  the  arrival  of  Alexander  in  Susiana,  on  his  return  march,  in  the 
month  of  February  B.C.  325;  a  year  too  early,  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  before  remarked  on  the  views  of  Mr.  Clinton  respecting  the  date 
of  Alexander's  victory  over  Poms  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  {following 
Schmieder's  conjecture)  he  alters  the  name  of  the  month  as  it  stands  in 
the  text  of  Arrian,  and  supposes  that  battle  to  have  occurred  in  August 
B.C.  327  instead  of  April  B.C.  326.  Mr.  Clinton  antedates  by  one 
year  all  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  subsequent  to  his  quitting  Baktria 
for  the  last  time  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  327.  Dr.  Vincent's  remark — 
'*  that  the  supposition  of  tv>o  winters  occurring  after  Alexander's  return 
to  Susa  is  not  borne  out  by  the  historians  "  (see  Clinton,  p.  232),  is  a 
perfectly  just  one ;  and  Mitford  has  not  replied  to  it  in  a  satisfactory, 
manner.  In  my  judgement,  there  was  only  an  interval  of  sixteen 
months  (not  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  months,  as  Mr.  Clinton  sup- 
poses) between  the  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  his  death  at  Baby- 
lon (Feb.  324  b.g.  to  June  323  b.c). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  5,  9 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  42.  The  voluntary  death  of 
Ralanus  the  Indian  Gymnosophist  must  have  taken  pkce  at  Susa  (where 
Diodorus  places  it—xvii.  10/),  and  no4  in  Persis ;  for  Nearchus  was 
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phsestion  also  rejoined  him  at  Susa,  and  that  the 
whole  army  was  there  for  the  first  time  brought 
together,  after  the  separation  in  Karmania. 

In   Susa  and   Susiana  Alexander    spent  some  ••<3;824, 

^  spnng  and 

months.    For  the  first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  summer. 
throne,  he  had  now  no  military  operations  in  hand  ^l^^wu 
or  in  immediate  prospect.     No  enemy  was  before  ^5^ 
him,  until  it  pleased  him  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new  subjectt  of 
one ; — ^nor  indeed  could  any  new  one  be  found,  ex-  to  him— 
cept  at  a  prodigious  distance.    He  had  emerged  from  Jlh^^^^ 
the  perils  of  the  untrodden  East,  and  had  returned  "^^^ 
into  the  ordinary  localities  and  conditions  of  Persian 
rule,  occupying  that  capital  city  from  whence  the 
great  Achaemenid  kings  had  been  accustomed  to 
govern  the  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  portions 
of  their  vast  empire.    To  their  post,  and  to  their 
irritable  love  of  servility,  Alexander  had  succeeded ; 
but  bringing  with  him  a  restless  energy  such  as 
none  of  them  except  the  first  founder  Cyrus  had 
manifested — and  a  splended  military  genius,  such 
as  was  unknown  alike  to  Cyrus  and  to  his  sue* 
cessors. 

In  the  new  position  of  Alexander,  his  principal  Putcon- 
subjects  of  uneasiness  were,  the  satraps  and  the  ut^^' 
Macedonian  soldiers.     During  the  long  interval  ^^!^J 
(more  than  five  years)  which  had  elapsed  since  he  J""iJjj*^ 
marched  eastward  from  Hyrkania  in  pursuit  of  ander- 
Bessus,  the  satraps  had  necessarily  been  left  much  among 
to  themselves.     Some  had  imagined  that  he  would  fi^tof^ 
never  return  ;  an  anticipation  noway  unreasonable,  ^*t^"^'^ 
since  his  own  impulse  towards  forward  march  was 

leemingly  present  at  the  memonble  icene  of  the  funeral  pile  (Anrian* 
▼ii.  3,  9)— and  he  wai  not  with  Alexander  in  Persia. 
VOL.  XII.  Y 
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SO  insatiate,  that  he  was  only  constrained  to  return 
by  the  resolute  opposition  of  his  own  soldiers ; 
moreover  his  dangerous  wound  among  the  Malli, 
and  his  calamitous  march  through  Gedr6sia,  had 
given  rise  to  reports  of  his  death,  credited  for  some 
time  even  by  Olympias  and  Kleopatra  in  Mace- 
donia \  Under  these  uncertainties,  some  satraps 
stood  accused  of  having  pillaged  rich  temples,  and 
committed  acts  of  violence  towards  individuals. 
Apart  from  all  criminality,  real  or  alleged,  several 
of  them,  also,  had  taken  into  pay  bodies  of  merce- 
nary troops,  partly  as  a  necessary  means  of  author- 
ity in  their  respective  districts,  partly  as  a  protec- 
tion to  themselves  in  the  event  of  Alexander's  de- 
cease. Respecting  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  and 
their  officers,  many  denunciations  and  complaints 
were  sent  in  ;  to  which  Alexander  listened  readily 
and  even  eagerly,  punishing  the  accused  with  indis* 
criminate  rigour,  and  resenting  especially  the  sus- 
picion that  they  had  calculated  upon  his  death^. 
Among  those  executed,  were  Abulites,  satrap  of 
Susiana,  with  his  son  Oxathres ;  the  latter  was 
even  slain  by  the  hands  of  Alexander  himself, 
with  a  sarissa' — the  dispensation  of  punishment  be- 
coming in  his  hands  an  outburst  of  exasperated 
temper.  He  also  despatched  peremptory  orders  to 
all  the  satraps,  enjoining  them  to  dismiss  their 
mercenary  troops  without  .delay^.  This  measure 
produced  considerable  elSedt  on  the  condition  of 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  68. 

'  Airiaa,  yii.  4,  l^-5 ;  Diodor.  xm,  108 ;  Ourliut,  x.  1,  7.  "  Coepent 
esse  pneceps  ad  repnesentanda  supplicia,  itein«ad  deteriora  credenda'* 
(Curtius,  X.  1,  39). 

»  Plutarch,  Alex.  68.  «  Diodor.  xvii.  106-111. 
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Greece — ^about  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Harpalus,  satrap  of  Babylon  (about  whom 
also  more,  presently),  having  squandered  large 
sums  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post  upon  ostenta- 
tious luxury,  became  terrified  when  Alexander  was 
approaching  Susiana,  and  fled  to  Greece  with  a 
large  treasure  and  a  small  body  of  soldiers  \  Serious 
alarm  was  felt  among  all  the  satraps  and  officers, 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty.  That  the  most  guilty 
were  not  those  who  fared  worst,  we  may  see  by  the 
case  of  Kleomenes  in  Egypt,  who  remained  unmo- 

1  Among  the  accusations  which  reached  Alexander  against  this  satrap, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  a  letter  addressed  to  him  (cV  rfj  vpos  'AXcf-" 
ardpov  cVurroXg)  by  the  Greek  historian  Theopompus ;  who  set  forth 
with  indignation  the  extravagant  gifts  and  honours  heaped  by  Harpalus 
upon  his  two  successive  mistresses — Pythionikd  and  Glykera;  cele- 
brated Hetaertt  firom  Athens.  These  proceedings  Theopompus  describes 
as  insults  to  Alexander  (Theopompus  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  586-595 ; 
Fragment.  277,  278  ed.  Didot.). 

The  Satyric  drama  called  'Ayrjp,  represented  before  Alexander  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  flight  of  Harpalus,  cannot  have  been  repre- 
sented (as  Athenseus  states  it  to  have  been)  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy^ 
daspes,  because  Harpalus  did  not  make  his  escape  until  he  was  fright- 
ened by  the  approach  of  Alexander  retummg  from  India.  At  the  Hy- 
daspes,  Alexander  was  still  on  his  outward  progress ;  very  far  ofl^,  and 
without  any  idea  of  returning.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of 
Atheneus  respecting  this  drama — idida^f  Atowo-inv  Svrav  iirl  rov 
'Ydacrtrov  rov  iroroftov  (xiii.  p. 595) — involve  a  mistake  or  misreading; 
and  that  it  ought  to  stand  crrl  rov  Xodirirov  rov  norafiov,  I  may 
remark  that  the  words  Medus  Hydaspes  in  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  211,  pro- 
bably involve  the  same  confusion.  The  Choaspes  was  the  river  near 
Susa ;  and  this  drama  was  performed  before  Alexander  at  Susa  during 
the  Dionysia  of  the  year  324  b.c,  after  Harpalus  had  fled.  The  Dio- 
nysia  were  in  the  month  Elaphebolion ;  now  Alexander  did  not  fight 
Poms  on  the  Hydaspes  until  the  succeeding  month  Munychion  at  the 
earliest — and  probably  later.  And  even  if  we  suppose  (which  is  not 
probable)  that  he  reached  the  Hydaspes  in  Elaphebolion,  he  would  have 
no  leisure  to  celebrate  dramas  amd  a  Dionysiac  festival,  while  the  army 
of  Porus  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  opposite  bank.  Moreover  it  is 
no  way  probable  that,  on  the  remote  Hydaspes,  he  had  any  actors  or 
chorus,  or  means  of  celebrating  dramas  at  all. 

y2 
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lested  in  his  government,  though  his  iniquities  were 
no  secret  ^ 

Among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  discontent  had 
been  perpetually  growing,  from  the  numerous  proofs 
which  they  witnessed  that  Alexander  had  made  his 
election  for  an  Asiatic  character,  and  abnegated  his 
own  country.  Besides  his  habitual  adoption  of  the 
Persian  costume  and  ceremonial,  he  now  celebrated 
a  sort  of  national  Asiatic  marriage  at  Susa.  He 
had  already  married  the  captive  Roxana,  in  Bak«- 
tria ;  he  next  took  two  additional  wives — Statira, 
daughter  of  Darius — and  Parysatis,  daughter  of 
the  preceding  king  Ochus.  He  at  the  same  time 
caused  eighty  of  his  principal  friends  and  officers, 
some  very  reluctantly,  to  marry  (according  to  Per- 
sian rites)  wives  selected  from  the  noblest  Persian 
families,  providing  dowries  for  all  of  them*.  He 
made  presents  besides,  to  all  those  Macedonians 
who  gave  in  their  names  as  having  married  Persian 
women.  Splendid  festivities^  accompanied  these 
nuptials,  with  honorary  rewards  distributed  to  fa- 
vourites and  meritorious  officers.  Macedonians 
and  Persians,  the  two  imperial  races,  one  in  Europe, 
the  other  in  Asia,  were  thus  intended  to  be  amal- 
gamated. To  soften  the  aversion  of  the  soldiers 
generally  towards  these  Asiatising  marriages^,  Alex- 

»  Airian,  vii.  18,  2;  yii.  23,  9-13. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  4,  6-9.  By  these  two  maniaget,  Alexander  thus  en- 
grafted himself  upon  the  two  hnes  of  antecedent  Persian  Kings.  Ochus 
was  of  the  Achemenid  family,  but  Darius  Codomannus,  father  of  Sta- 
tira, was  not  of  that  family ;  he  began  a  new  lineage.  About  the  over- 
weening regal  state  of  Alexander,  outdoing  even  the  previous  Persian 
kiugs,  see  Phylarchus  ap.  Athenae.  xii.  p.  539. 

'  Chares  ap.  Atheme.  xii.  p.  538. 

^  Arrian,  vii.  6,  3.     koX  tow  ya/iovs  Iv  rf  y^fu^  rf  UtpaiK^  irou}- 
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ander  issued  proclamation  that  he  would  himself 
discbarge  their  debts,  inviting  all  who  owed  money 
to  give  in  their  names  with  an  intimation  of  the 
sums  due.  It  was  known  that  the  debtors  were 
numerous;  yet  few  came  to  enter  their  names. 
The  soldiers  suspected  the  proclamation  as  a  stra- 
tagem, intended  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  such 
as  were  spendthrifts,  and  obtaining  a  pretext  for 
punishment ;  a  remarkable  evidence  how  little  con- 
fidence or  afifection  Alexander  now  inspired,  and 
how  completely  the  sentiment  entertained  towards 
him  was  that  of  fear  mingled  with  admiration.  He 
himself  was  much  hurt  at  their  mistrust,  and  openly 
complained  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  proclaiming 
that  paymasters  and  tables  should  be  planted  openly 
in  the  camp,  and  that  any  soldier  might  come  and 
ask  for  money  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  without 
being  bound  to  give  in  his  name.  Assured  of  se- 
crecy, they  now  made  application  in  such  numbers 
that  the  total  distributed  was  prodigiously  great ; 
reaching,  according  to  some,  to  10,000  talents — 
according  to  Arrian,  not  less  than  20,000  talents  or 
£4,600,000  sterling\ 

Large  as  this  donative  was,  it  probably  gave  but  b.c.  323, 
partial  satisfaction,  since  the  most  steady  and  well-  ThJifdii. 
conducted  soldiers  could  have  received  no  benefit,  ^^p}^^^ 
except  in  so  far  as  they  might  choose  to  come  forward  new  Asiatic 
with  fictitious  debts.  A  new  mortification  moreover  levied  and 
was  in  store  for  the  soldiers  generally.  There  arrived  b"  aicT-** 


ander. 


6€VT€LS  ov  irp^s  Bvyuov  y€Vfa'$M  rois  iroXXoir  avrmv,  ovdi  rw  yrffuurrav 
cWlv  oh,  &c. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  5;    Plutarch,  Alex.  70;    Curtiui,  x.  2,9;    Diodor. 
xvii.  109. 
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from  the  various  satrapies — even  from  those  most 
distant,  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  Aria,  Draogiana,  Ara- 
chosia,  &c. — contingents  of  young  and  fresh  native 
troops,  amounting  in  total  to  30,000  men ;  all  armed 
and  drilled  in  the  Macedonian  manner.  From  the 
time  when  the  Macedonians  had  refused  to  cross  the 
river  Hyphasis  and  march  forward  into  India,  Alex* 
ander  saw,  that  for  his  large  aggressive  schemes  it 
was  necessary  to  disband  the  old  soldiers,  and  to 
organise  an  army  at  once  more  fresh  and  more  sub- 
missive. He  accordingly  despatched  orders  to  the 
satraps  to  raise  and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies, 
of  vigorous  native  youths ;  and  the  fruit  of  these 
orders  was  now  seen*.  Alexander  reviewed  the 
new  levies,  whom  he  called  the  Epigoni,  with  great 
satisfaction.  He  moreover  incorporated  many  na- 
tive Persians,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  into  the 
Companion-cavalry,  the  most  honourable  service 
in  the  army  ;  making  the  important  change  of  arm- 
ing them  with  the  short  Macedonian  thrusting*pike 
in  place  of  the  missile  Persian  javelin.  They  were 
found  such  apt  soldiers,  and  the  genius  of  Alex* 
ander  for  military  organisation  was  so  consummate, 
that  he  saw  himself  soon  released  from  his  de- 
pendence on  the  Macedonian  veterans ;  a  change 
evident  enough  to  them  as  well  as  to  him^. 

The  novelty  and  success  of  Nearchus  in  his  ex- 
ploring voyage  had  excited  in  Alexander  an  eager 
appetite  for  naval  operations.  Going  on  board  his 
fleet  in  the  Pasitigris  (the  Karun,  the  river  on  the 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  106.  It  must  have  taken  some  time  to  get  together 
and  diadpline  these  young  troops ;, Alexander  must  therefore  have  sent 
the  orders  from  India.  '  Arrian,  vii.  6. 
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east  side  of  Susa),  he  sailed  in  person  down  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  surveyed  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  then  sailed  up  the  latter 
river  as  far  as  Opis.  Hephaestion  meanwhile,  com- 
manding the  army,  marched  by  land  in  concert  with 
this  voyage,  and  came  back  to  Opis,  where  Alex- 
ander disembarked  \ 

Sufficient  experiment  had  now  been  made  with  Notice  or 
the  Asiatic  levies,  to  enable  Alexander  to  dispense  chlr^to 
with  many  of  his  Macedonian  veterans.     Calling  donUn  mI- 
together  the  army,  he  intimated  his  intention  of  ^^I^!^*^ 
sending  home  those  who  were  unfit  for  service  Jf^J^^/^ 
either  from  age  or  wounds,  but  of  allotting  to  them  —be  dis- 
presents  at  departure  sufficient  to  place  them  in  an  aii? 
enviable  condition,  and  attract  fresh  Macedonian 
substitutes.     On  hearing  this  intimation,  all  the 
long-standing  discontent  of  the  soldiers  at  once 
broke  out.    They  felt  themselves  set  aside,  as  worn 
out  and  useless, — ^and  set  aside,  not  to  make  room 
for  younger  men  of  their  own  country,  but  in  favour 
of  those  Asiatics  into  whose  arms  their  king  had 
now  passed.     They  demanded  with  a  loud  voice 
that  he  should  dismiss  them  all — advising  him  by 
way  of  taunt  to  make  his  future  conquests  along 
with  his  father  Ammon.     These  manifestations  so 
incensed  Alexander,  that  he  leaped  down  from  the 
elevated  platform  on  which  he  had  stood  to  speak, 
rushed  with  a  few  of  his  guards  among  the  crowd 
of  soldiers,  and  seized  or  caused  to  be  seized  thirteen 
of  those  apparently  most  forward,  ordering  them 
immediately  to  be  put  to  death.     The  multitude 
were  thoroughly  overawed  and  reduced  to  silence, 

*  Arrian,  vii.  7. 
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upon  which  Alexander  remounted  the  platform  and 
addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length. 
He  boasted  of  the  great  exploits  of  Philip,  and  of 
his  own  still  greater:  he  affirmed  that  all  the  benefit 
of  his  conquests  had  gone  to  the  Macedonians,  and 
that  he  himself  had  derived  from  them  nothing  but 
a  double  share  of  the  common  labours,  hardships, 
wounds,  and  perils.  Reproaching  them  as  base 
deserters  from  a  king  who  had  gained  for  them  all 
these  unparalleled  acquisitions,  he  concluded  by 
giving  discharge  to  all — commanding  them  forth- 
with to  depart^ 

After  this  speech — ^teeming  (as  we  read  it  in 
Arrian)  with  that  exorbitant  self-exaltation  which 
formed  the  leading  feature  in  his  character — ^Alex- 
ander hurried  away  into  the  palace,  where  he  re- 
mained shut  up  for  two  days  without  admitting  any 
one  except  his  immediate  attendants.  His  guards 
departed  along  with  him,  leaving  the  discontented 
soldiers  stupefied  and  motionless.  Receiving  no 
farther  orders,  nor  any  of  the  accustomed  military 
indications^,  they  were  left  in  the  helpless  condition 

'  Arrian,  Tii.  9, 10 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  71 ;  Curtius,  x.  2;  Justiii,  xii.  11. 

'  See  the  description  given  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  29}  of  the  bringing 
round  of  the  VitelUan  army, — which  had  mutinied  against  the  general 
Fabius  Yalens  : — "  Tum  Alphenus  Varus,  pnefectus  castrorum,  defla- 
grante  paulatim  seditione,  addit  consilium — vetitis  obire  vigilias  centu- 
rionibus,  omisso  tube  sono,  quo  miles  ad  belli  munia  detur.  Igitur 
torpere  cuncti,  circumspectare  inter  se  attoniti,  et  id  ipsum,  quod  nemo 
regeret,  paoetUesi  silentio,  patientiA,  postremo  predbus  et  laoymis 
veniam  quserebant.  Ut  vero  deformis  et  flens,  et  pneter  spem  inoolu* 
mis,  Valens  processit,  gaudium,  miseratio,  favor;  versi  in  Isetitiam  (ut 
est  vulgus  utroque  immodicum)  laudantes  gratantesque,  drcumdatum 
aquilis  signisque,  in  tribunal  ferunt." 

Compare  also  the  narrative  in  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  3)  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  Tarsus,  when  they  at  first 
refused  to  obey  Klearchus  and  march  against  the  Great  King. 
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of  soldiers  constrained  to  resolve  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  altogether  dependent  upon 
Alexander  whom  they  had  offended.  On  the  third 
day,  they  learnt  that  he  had  convened  the  Persian 
officers,  and  had  invested  them  with  the  chief  mili- 
tary commands,  distributing  the  newly-arrived  Epi- 
goni  into  divisions  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  with 
Macedonian  military  titles,  and  passing  over  the 
Macedonians  themselves  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
At  this  news,  the  soldiers  were  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  remorse.  They  rushed  to  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  supplicated 
with  tears  and  groans  for  Alexander's  pardon. 
Presently  he  came  out,  and  was  himself  moved  to 
tears  by  seeing  their  prostrate  deportment  After 
testifying  his  full  reconciliation,  he  caused  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  be  celebrated,  coupled  with  a  multitu- 
dinous banquet  of  mixed  Maoedonians  and  Persians. 
The  Grecian  prophets,  the  Persian  magi,  and  all 
the  guests  present,  united  in  prayer  and  libation 
for  fusion,  harmony,  and  community  of  empire, 
between  the  two  nations  \ 

This  complete  victory  over  his  own  soldiers  was  ^■'^f '  ^ 
probably  as  gratifying  to  Alexander  as  any  one  body  of 
gained  during  his  past  life;  carrying  as  it  did  a  puc^''' 
consoling  retribution  for  the  memorable  stoppage  malTd  ^"" 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  he  had  neither  fj^^^  ^ 
forgotten  nor  forgiven.     He  selected  10,000  of  the 
oldest  and  most  exhausted  among  the  soldiers  to  be 
sent  home  under  Kraterus,  giving  to  each  full  pay 
until  the  time  of  arrival  in  Macedonia,  with  a  dona- 
tion of  one  talent  besides.     He'  intended  that  Kra- 

*  Arrian^  yu.  11. 
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terus,  who  was  in  bad  health,  should  remain  in 
Europe  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  and  that  Antipater 
should  come  out  to  Asia  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  \  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  10,000 
soldiers  were  now  singled  out  for  return,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  army.  Yet  it  does*  not  appear 
that  they  actually  did  return,  during  the  ten  months 
of  Alexander's  remaining  life. 
B.c.d24,  Of  the  important  edict  issued  this  summer  by 

NcT'pTii-     Alexander  to  the  Grecian  cities,  and  read  at  the 
ion^'uests     01y°^P*c  fcstival  lu  July — directing  each  city  to 
contem-       rccall  its  exiled  citizens — I  shall  speak  in  a  future 
Afezander    chaptcr.     Hc  had  now  accomplished  his  object  of 
for"^nurl^'  Organising   a  land  force    half   Macedonian,   half 
flicf.  **"      Asiatic.     But  since  the  expedition  of  Nearchus,  he 
had  become  bent  upon  a  large  extension  of  his 
naval  force  also ;  which  was  indeed  an  indispensable 
condition  towards  his  immediate  projects  of  con- 
quering Arabia,  and  of  pushing  both  nautical  ex- 
ploration and  aggrandisement  from   the  Persian 
Gulf  round  the  Arabian   coast.     He  despatched 
orders   to   the   Phenician  ports,  directing  that  a 
numerous  fleet  should  be  built ;  and  that  the  ships 
should  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  across 
to  Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates,  from  wheuce  they 
would  sail  down  to  Babylon.     At  that  place,  he 
directed  the  construction  of  other  ships  from  the 
numerous   cypress   trees  around — as  well  as  the 
formation  of  an  enormous  harbour  in  the  river  at 


>  Arrian^  yu,  12,  W;  Justin,  xii.  12.  Kraterus  wm  especiaUy  popu- 
lar with  the  Macedonian  soldien,  because  he  had  always  opposed,  as 
much  as  he  dared,  the  Oriental  transformation  of  Alexander  (Plutarch, 
Eumenes,  6). 
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Babylon,  adeqaate  to  the  accommodation  of  1000 
ships  of  war.  Mikkalus,  a  Greek  of  Kiazomenae, 
was  sent  to  Phenicia  with  500  talents,  to  enlist,  or 
to  purchase,  seamen  for  the  crews.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  these  preparations  (probably  under  the 
superintendence  of  Nearchus)  would  be  completed 
by  the  spring,  for  which  period  contingents  were 
summoned  to  Babylon  for  the  expedition  against 
Arabia^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  himself  paid  a  visit  ■•«•  S24. 
to  Ekbatana,  the  ordinary  summer  residence  of  the  Ekbaiana 
Persian  kings.    He  conducted  his  army  by  leisurely  ]J^p*h***^ 
marches,  reviewing  by  the  way  the  ancient  regal  \^^^^^ 
parks  of  the  celebrated  breed  called  Nisaean  horses  ofAiex- 
— now  greatly  reduced  in  number^.    On  the  march, 
a  violent  altercation  occurred  between  his  personal 
favourite  Hephsestion, — and  his  secretary  Eumenes, 
the  most  able,  dexterous,  and  long-sighted  man  in 
his  service.     Eumenes,  as  a  Greek  of  Kardia,  had 
been  always  regarded  with  slight  and  jealousy  by 
the  Macedonian  officers,  especially  by  Hephaestion : 
Alexander  now  took  pains  to  reconcile  the  two, 
experiencing  no  difficulty  with  Eumenes,  but  much 

'  Arrian,  vii.  19.  He  also  sent  an  officer  named  Herakleides  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  with  orders  to  construct  ships  and  make  a 
surrey  of  that  sea  (vii.  16). 

^  Arrian,  yii.  13>  2 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  110.  How  leisurely  the  march  was, 
may  be  seen  in  Diodorus. 

The  direction  of  Alexander's  march  from  Suaa  to  Ekbatana,  along  a 
frequented  and  good  road  which  Diodorus  in  another  place  caUs  a  royal 
road  (xix.  19),  is  traced  by  Ritter,  deriving  his  information  chiefly  from 
the  recent  researches  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  way  ky  along  the  western  side  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  and 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kerkha  (Hitter,  Erdkunde,  part  ix.  b.  3. 
p.  329,  West-Asia). 
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with  Hephaestion^  During  his  stay  at  Ekbatana, 
he  celebrated  magnificent  sacrifices  and  festivities, 
with  gymnastic  and  musical  exhibitions,  which  were 
farther  enlivened,  according  to  the  Macedonian 
habits,  by  banquets  and  excessive  wine-drinking. 
Amidst  these  proceedings,  Hephaestion  was  seized 
with  a  fever.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  em- 
boldened him  to  neglect  all  care  or  regimen,  so  that 
in  a  few  days  the  disease  carried  him  off.  The  final 
crisis  came  on  suddenly,  and  Alexander  was  warned 
of  it  while  sitting  in  the  theatre ;  but  though  he 
instantly  hurried  to  the  bedside,  he  found  Hephae- 
stion  already  dead.  His  sorrow  for  this  loss  was 
unbounded,  manifesting  itself  in  excesses  suitable 
to  the  general  violence  of  his  impulses,  whether  of 
affection  or  of  antipathy.  Like  Achilles  mourning 
for  Patroklus,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  near 
the  dead  body,  and  remained  there  wailing  for 
several  hours ;  be  refused  all  care,  and  even  food, 
for  two  days ;  he  cut  his  hair  close,  and  commanded 
that  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  camp  should 
have  their  manes  cut  close  also ;  he  not  only 
suspended  the  festivities,  but  interdicted  all  music 
and  every  sign  of  joy  in  the  camp ;  he  directed 
that  the  battlements  of  the  walls  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  cities  should  be  struck  off;  he  hung, 
or  crucified,  the  physician  Glaukias,  who  had  pre- 
scribed for  Hephaestion ;  he  ordered  that  a  vast 
funeral  pile  should  be  erected  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost 
given  to  us  as  10,000  talents  (£2,300,000),  to  cele- 
brate  the  obsequies ;   he  sent  messengers  to  the 

*  Arrian,  vii.  13,  1 ;  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  2. 
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oracle  of  AmmoD,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  per- 
mitted to  worship  Hephaestion  as  a  god.  Many  of 
those  around  him,  accommodating  themselves  to 
this  passionate  impulse  of  the  ruler,  began  at  once 
to  show  a  sort  of  worship  towards  the  deceased,  by 
devoting  to  him  themselves  and  their  arms;  of 
which  Eumenes  set  the  example,  conscious  of  his 
own  personal  danger,  if  Alexander  should  suspect 
him  of  being  pleased  at  the  death  of  his  recent 
rival.  Perdikkas  was  instructed  to  convey  the  body 
in  solemn  procession  to  Babylon,  there  to  be  burnt 
instate  when  preparations  should  be  completed ^ 

Alexander  stayed  at  Ekbatana  until  winter  was  at  "c-  82^ 
hand,  seeking  distraction  from  his  grief  in  exagge-  ^le^tander 
rated  splendour  of  festivals  and  ostentation  of  life,  ^^^nni- 

^  nates  the 

His  temper  became  so  much  more  irascible  and  K<M8«i. 
furious,  that  no  one  approached  him  without  fear, 
and  he  was  propitiated  by  the  most  extravagant 
flatteries  >.  At  length  he  roused  himself  and  found 
his  true  consolation,  in  gratifying  the  primary 
passions  of  his  nature — ^fighting  and  man-hunting^. 

>  Arrian,  yii.  14 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72;  Diodor.  xyii.  110.  It  will  not 
do  to  follow  the  canon  of  evidence  tacitly  assumed  by  Arrian,  who 
thinks  himself  authorised  to  discredit  all  the  details  of  Alexander's 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  transgress  the  limits  of  a  dignified, 
though  yehement  sorrow. 

When  Masistius  was  slain,  in  the  Persian  army  commanded  by  Har- 
donins  in  Boeotia,  the  manes  of  the  hones  were  cut,  as  token  of  mourn- 
ing (Herodot.  ix.24) :  compare  also  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,<33;  andEuiipid. 
Alkestis,  442. 

*  See  the  curious  extracts  from  Ephippus  the  Chalkidian, — seemingly 
a  contemporary,  if  not  an  eye-witness  (ap.  Athena.  xiL  p.  5&J,  638)--- 
9v^lda  dc  Koi  <riyi)  Kortix^  ir6pTag  vir^  dcovs  roitg  mp^ifrag'  d^<$- 
ptfTog  yhp  Ipf  (Alexander)  ml  ^vutAtr  i^6K.ti  yhp  thmi  /icXayxoXa;ds>  &c. 

*  I  translate  here,  literally,  Plutarch*s  expression— -ToO  dc  wMovs 
vaptfyopi^  r^  iroXe/*^  XpAfi^Pos,  &<nr€p  iirX  Oripav  ml  KVPffytcrtov 
avBp&m^v    i(rf\B€,   ml   t6  KoaauUiv  tIBvog  icar9<rTp€^ltaro,   navras 
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Between  Media  and  Persis,  dwelt  the  tribes  called 
Kossaei)  amidst  a  region  of  lofty,  trackless,  inac- 
cessible mountains.     Brave  and  predatory,  they 
had  defied  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings.     Alex- 
ander now  conducted  against  them  a  powerful  force, 
and  in  spite  of  increased  difficulties  arising  from  the 
wintry  season,  pushed  them  from  point  to  point, 
following  them  into  the  loftiest  and  most  impene- 
trable recesses  of  their  mountains.     These  efforts 
were  continued  for  forty  days,  under  himself  and 
Ptolemy,  until  the  entire  male  population  was  slain ; 
which   passed   for   an   acceptable   offering  to  the 
manes  of  Heph8e8tion\ 
B.C.  323,         Not  long  afterwards,  Alexander  commenced  his 
Tprin^      progress  to  Babylon ;  but  in  slow  marches,  farther 
March  of     retarded  by  various  foreign  embassies  which  met 
to  Babylon,  him  ou  the  road.     So  widely  had  the  terror  of  his 
em^\^    name  and  achievements  been  spread,  that  several 
wm'^on'thl    ^^  these  envoys  came  from  the  most  distant  regions. 
^y-         There  were  some  from  the  various  tribes  of  Libya 
— from  Carthage — from  Sicily  and  Sardinia — from 
the  lUyrians  and  Thracians — from  the  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  and  Tuscans,  in  Italy — nay,  even  (some 
affirmed)  from  the  Romans,  as  yet  a  people  of 
moderate  power*.    But  there  were  other  names  yet 

^Pffthp  diroo'<l>arrmv,  Tovro  de  'KifKUOTlmtKn  €vayurfi6s  iKak€ito 
(Plutarch,  Alexand.  72 :  compare  Polyaenua^  iv.  3,  31). 

'  Arrian,  vii.  15 ;  Plutarch>  Alex.  72;  Diodor.  zyii.  111.  This  gene- 
ral alaughter,  however,  can  only  be  true  of  portions  of  the  Kossaean 
name;  for  Kosssans  occur  in  after  years  (Diodor.  zix.  19). 

'  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  9.  The  story  in  Strabo,  y.  p.  232,  can  hardly 
apply  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Livy  (ix.  18)  conceives  that  the  Romans 
knew  nothing  of  Alexander  even  by  report,  but  this  appears  to  me  not 
credible. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  point  is  doubtful,  I  incline  to  believe  the 
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more  surprisiDg — iEthiopianB,  from  the  extreme 
soath,  beyond  Egypt— Scythians  from  the  north, 
beyond  the  Danube — Iberians  and  Gauls,  from  the 
far  west,  beyond  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Legates 
also  arrived  from  various  Grecian  cities,  partly  to 
tender  congratulations  and  compliments  upon  his 
matchless  successes,  partly  to  remonstrate  against 
his  sleeping  mandate  for  the  general  restoration  of 
the  Grecian  exiles\  It  was  remarked  that  these 
Grecian  legates  approached  him  with  wreaths  on 
their  heads,  tendering  golden  wreaths  to  him, — 
as  if  they  were  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  god^. 
The  proofs  which  Alexander  received,  even  from 
distant  tribes  with  names  and  costumes  unknown 
to  him,  of  fear  for  his  enmity  and  anxiety  for  his 
favour,  were  such  as  had  never  been  shown  to  any 
historical  person,  and  such  as  entirely  to  explain 
his  superhuman  arrogance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  pride  and  good  b.c.  33s, 
fortune,   however,    dark    omens    and   prophecies 
crowded  upon  him  as  he  approached  Babylon.     Of 

assertion  of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Alexander.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
▼arious  false  statements  which  afterwards  became  current  about  it — one 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Memnon's  history  of  the  Pontic  HeralEleia  ap. 
Photium,  Cod.  224 ;  Orelli  Fragment.  Memnon,  p.  36.  Kleitarchns 
(contemporary  of  Alexander),  whom  Pliny  quotes,  can  have  had  no 
motive  to  insert  falsely  the  name  of  Romans,  which  in  his  time  was 
nowise  important. 

^  Arnan,  vii.  15 ;  Justin,  xii.  13;  Diodor.  zvii.  113.  The  story  men- 
tioned by  Justin  in  another  place  (xxi.  6)  is  probably  referable  to  this 
last  season  of  Alexander's  career.  A  Carthaginian  named  Hamilkar 
Rhodanus  was  sent  by  his  city  to  Alexander;  really  as  an  emissary  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  king's  real  designs,  whidi  occasioned  to  the 
Carthaginians  serious  alarm — but  under  colour  of  being  an  exile  tender- 
ing his  services.  Justin  says  that  Parmenio  introduced  Hamilkar — 
which  must,  I  think,  be  an  error. 

>  Arrian,  vii.  19,  1 ;  vii.  23,  3. 
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these  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  warning  of  the 
Chaldean  priests,  who  apprised  him,  soon  after  he 
crossed  the  Tigris,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
him  to  enter  that  city,  and  exhorted  him  to  remain 
outside  of  the  gates.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to 
obey ;  but  his  scruples  were  overruled,  either  by 
arguments  from  the  Greek  sophist  Anaxarchus,  or 
by  the  shame  of  shutting  himself  out  from  the  most 
memorable  city  of  the  empire,  where  his  great  naval 
preparations  were  now  going  on.  He  found  Near- 
chus  with  his  fleet,  who  had  come  up  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river, — ^and  also  the  ships  directed  to 
be  built  in  Phenicia,  which  had  come  down  the  river 
from  Thapsakus,  together  with  large  numbers  of 
seafaring  men  to  serve  aboard  ^  The  ships  of 
cypress-wood,  and  the  large  docks,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  constructed  at  Babylon,  were  likewise 
in  full  progress.  He  lost  no  time  in  concerting  with 
Nearchus  the  details  of  an  expedition  into  Arabia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  his  land  force  and  naval 
force  cooperating.  From  various  naval  oflicers,  who 
had  been  sent  to  survey  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  now 
made  their  reports,  he  learnt,  that  though  there 
were  no  serious  difficulties  within  it  or  along  its 
southern  coast,  yet  to  double  the  eastern  cape  which 
terminated  that  coast-^to  circumnavigate  the  un- 
known peninsula  of  Arabia, — and  thus  to  reach  the 
Red  Sea — was  an  enterprise  perilous  at  least,  if  not 
impracticable^.     But  to  achieve  that  which  other 


>  Arrian,  vii.  19,  5-12;  Diodor.  xyii.  112. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  20, 15 ;  Arrian,  Indica,  43.  To  undertake  thia  circum- 
navigation, Alexander  had  deapatched  a  ahip-maater  of  Soli  in  Cyprua, 
named  Hiero;  who,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  distance  to  which  he  was 
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men  thought  impracticable,  was  the  leading  passion 
of  Alexander.  He  resolved  to  circumnavigate  Arabia 
as  well  as  to  conquer  the  Arabians,  from  whom  it 
was  sufficient  offence  that  they  had  sent  no  envoys 
to  him.  He  also  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a 
great  maritime  city  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  rival  in  wealth  and  commerce  the  cities  of 
Phenicia\ 

Amidst  preparations  for  this  expedition — and  b.c.  S23, 
while  the  immense  funeral  pile  destined  for  He-  Ail"MdM 
phaestion  was  being  built — ^Alexander  sailed  down  <>*>  •^jp- 

*  ^  board,  on 

the  Euphrates  to  the  great  dyke  called  Pallakopas,  the  eu. 
about  ninety  miles  below  Babylon ;  a  sluice  con-  and^^Q'the 
structed  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  for  the  l^^^ni^g. 
purpose  of  being  opened  when  the  river  was  too  "r^iSj!"' 
full,  so  as  to  let  off  the  water  into  the  interminable  ploying  the 

,  _  .  _  i        1       mi        navigation 

marshes  stretchmg  out  near  the  western  bank.  The  and  flow  of 
sluice  being  reported  not  to  work  well,  he  projected 
the  construction  of  a  new  one  somewhat  farther 
down.  He  then  sailed  through  the  Pallakopas  in 
order  to  survey  the  marshes,  together  with  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings  which  had 
been  erected  among  them.  Himself  steering  his 
vessel,  with  the  kausia  on  his  head,  and  the  regal 
diadem  above  it^,  he  passed  some  time  among  these 
lakes  and  swamps,  which  were  so  extensive  that  his 
fleet  lost  the  way  among  them.     He  stayed  long 

advancing,  and  at  the  apparently  interminable  stretch  of  Arabia  toward* 
the  BOutb>  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Arnan,  in  the  second  century  after  the  Christian 
era,  Arabia  had  never  been  circumnavigated*  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Red  Sea — at  least  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extended. 

I  Arrian,  vii.  19,  11. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  22,  2,  3;  Strabo,  zvi.  p.  741. 
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enough  also  to  direct,  and  even  commence,   the 

foundation  of  a  new  city,  in  what  seemed  to  him  a 

convenient  spot\ 

B.C.323,  On  returning  to  Babylon,  Alexander  found  large 

/"*'  reinforcements  arrived  there — partly  under  Philo- 

Large  re-  . 

inforce-  xcnus,  Mcuauder,  and  Menidas,  from  Lydia  and 
ar^hre,  Karia — partly  20,000  Persians,  under  Peukestes 
anrAHatic.  the  satrap.  He  caused  these  Persians  to  be  incor- 
^rdered'by  poratcd  in  the  files  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 
for^Ma^*-''  According  to  the  standing  custom,  each  of  these 
donians  and  files  was  sixtccu  dccp,  and  each  soldier  was  armed 

Pereiana  io         .*i,  -i  .  'ijii 

the  same      With  tlic  loug  piKc  or  sarissa  Wielded  by  two  hands ; 

companies,  thc  lochagc.  Or  frout-rauk  man,  being  always  an 
officer  receiving  double  pay,  of  great  strength  and 
attested  valour — and  those  second  and  third  in  the 
file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  of  all,  being  like- 
wise strong  and  good  men,  receiving  larger  pay 
than  the  rest.  Alexander,  in  his  new  arrangement, 
retained  the  first  three  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  un- 
changed, as  well  as  the  same  depth  of  file  ;  but  he 
substituted  twelve  Persians  in  place  of  the  twelve 
Macedonians  who  followed  after  the  third-rank 
man ;  so  that  the  file  was  composed  first  of  the 
lochage  and  two  other  chosen  Macedonians,  each 
armed  with  the  sarissa — then  of  twelve  Persians 
armed  in  their  own  manner  with  bow  or  javeUn — 
lastly,  of  a  Macedonian  with  his  sarissa  bringing 
up  the  rear^.  In  this  Macedonico-Persian  file, 
the  front  would  have  only  three  projecting  pikes, 

1  Arrian,  vii.  21,  11.  nSkw  ify^Miajvt  t€  nai  mixure, 
'  Arrimi,  vii.  23, 5.  Even  when  performing  the  purely  military  opera- 
tion of  pMsing  these  soldiers  in  review,  inspecting  their  exerrise,  and 
determining  their  array, — ^Alexander  sat  upon  the  regal  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  Asiatic  eunuchs ;   his  principal  officers  sat  upon  couches 
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instead  of  five,  as  the  ordinary  Macedonian  phalanx 
presented ;  but  then,  in  compensation,  the  Persian 
soldiers  would  be  able  to  hurl  their  javelins  at  an  ad- 
vancing enemy,  over  the  heads  of  their  three  front- 
rank  men.  The  supervening  death  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  actual  execution  of  this  reform,  in- 
teresting as  being  his  last  project  for  amalgamating 
Persians  and  Macedonians  into  one  military  force. 

Besides  thus  modifying  the  phalanx,  Alexander  spiendid 
also  passed  in  review  his  fleet,  which  was  now  fully  sequin  of' 
equipped.  The  order  was  actually  given  for  de-  JJfJ^*" 
parting,  so  soon  as  the  obsequies  of  Hephsestion 
should  be  celebrated.  This  was  the  last  act  which 
remained  for  him  to  fulfil.  The  splendid  funeral 
pile  stood  ready — two  hundred  feet  high,  occupying 
a  square  area,  of  which  the  side  was  nearly  one 
furlong,  loaded  with  costly  decorations  from  the 
zeal,  real  and  simulated,  of  the  Macedonian  officers. 
The  invention  of  artists  was  exhausted,  in  long  dis- 
cussions with  the  king  himself,  to  produce  at  all 
cost  an  exhibition  of  magnificence  singular  and 
stupendous.  The  outlay  (probably  with  addition 
of  the  festivals  immediately  following)  is  stated  at 
12,000  talents,  or  £2,760,000  sterling  \  Alexander 
awaited  the  order  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon, 
having  sent  thither  messengers  to  inquire  what 
measure  of  reverential  honour  he  might  properly 
and  piously  show  to  his  departed  friend*.  The 
answer  was  now  brought  back,  intimating  that 
Hephaestion  was  to  be  worshiped  as  a  Hero— the- 

with  silTer  feet^  near  to  him  (Arrian,  yii.  24,  4).  Thii  is  among  the 
evidences  of  his  altered  manners. 

^  INodoras,  zviL  115;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72. 

«  Arrian,  vii.  23,  8. 
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secondary  form  of  worship,  not  on  a  level  with  that 
paid  to  the  Gods.  Delighted  with  this  divine  testi- 
mony to  Hephaestion,  Alexander  caused  the  pile  to 
he  lighted,  and  the  obsequies  celebrated,  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle'.  He 
farther  directed  that  magnificent  chapels  or  sacred 
edifices  should  be  erected  for  the  worship  and  ho- 
nour of  Hepha^tion,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, — at 
Pella  in  Macedonia, — and  probably  in  other  cities 
also^. 

Respecting  the  honours  intended  for  Hephaestion 
at  Alexandria,  he  addressed  to  Kleomenes  the  sa- 
trap of  Egypt  a  despatch  which  becomes  in  part 
known  to  us.  I  have  already  stated  that  Kleomenes 
was  among  the  worst  of  the  satraps  ;  having  com- 
mitted multiplied  public  crimes,  of  which  Alexander 
was  not  uninformed.  The  regal  despatch  enjoined 
him  to  erect  in  commemoration  of  Hephaestion  a 
chapel  on  the  terra  firma  of  Alexandria,  with  a 

^  Diodor.  zvii.  114,  115:  compare  Amu,  vii.  14,  16;  Plutarch, 
Alex.  75. 

'  Anrian,  yii.  23, 10-13 ;  Diod.  xriii.  4.  Diodonu  speaks  indeed,  in 
this  passage,  of  the  wup^  or  funeral  pile  in  honour  of  Hephcstion,  as  if 
it  were  among  the  vast  expenses  included  among  the  memoranda  left 
by  Alexander  (after  his  decease)  of  prospective  schemes.  But  the 
ftmeral  pile  had  already  been  erected  at  Babylon,  as  Diodorus  himself 
had  informed  us.  What  Alexander  left  unexecuted  at  his  decease,  but 
intended  to  execute  if  he  had  lived,  was  the  splendid  edifices  and 
ehapeLs  in  Hepluestion's  honour — as  we  see  by  Arrian,  vii.  23, 10.  And 
Diodorus  must  be  supposed  to  allude  to  these  intended  sacred  build- 
ings, though  he  has  inadvertently  spoken  of  the  funeral  pile.  Kra- 
terus,  who  was  under  orders  to  return  to  Macedonia,  was  to  have  built 
one  at  Pella. 

The  Olynthian  Ephippus  had  composed  a  book  vcpl  rijf  'H^- 
aruavos  ml  *AXc{dydpov  m^ff,  of  which  there  appear  four  or  five  dta'* 
tions  in  Aihenseua.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  luxurious  habits  of 
Alexander,  and  on  his  unmeasured  potations — common  to  him  with 
other  Macedonians. 
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splendid  turret  in  the  islet  of  Pharos ;  and  to  pro- 
vide besides  that  all  mercantile  written  contracts, 
as  a  condition  of  validity,  should  be  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Hephaestion.  Alexander  concluded 
thus : — "  If  on  coming  I  find  the  Egyptian  temples 
and  the  chapels  of  Hephaestion  completed  in  the 
best  manner,  I  will  forgive  you  for  all  your  past 
crimes ;  and  in  future,  whatever  magnitude  of  crime 
you  may  commit,  you  shall  suffer  no  bad  treatment 
from  me'."  This  despatch  strikingly  illustrates 
how  much  the  wrong  doings  of  satraps  were  se- 
condary considerations  in  his  view,  compared  with 
splendid  manifestations  towards  the  Gods,  and  per- 
sonal attachment  towards  friends. 

The  intense  sorrow  felt  by  Alexander  for  the 
death  of  Hephaestion — not  merely  an  attached 
friend,  but  of  the  same  age  and  exuberant  vigour  as 
himself — laid  his  mind  open  to  gloomy  forebodings 
from  numerous  omens,  as  well  as  to  jealous  mis- 
trust even  of  his  oldest  officers.  Antipater  espe- 
cially, no  longer  protected  against  the  calumnies  of 
Olympias  by  the  support  of  Heph^estion^  fell  more 
and  more  into  discredit ;  whilst  his  son  Kassander, 
who  had  recently  come  into  Asia  with  a  Mace- 
donian reinforcement,  underwent  from  Alexander 

'  Annan,  vii.  23, 9-l4«  Kal  ¥Xtofuvti  a»dp\  kok^,  ical  iroXX^  dducfffuxra 

aXUKfjo-avri  €v  Alyvfrr^,  ctriOTcXXcft  cirurroX^v *Hy  yap  icaraXd/3a> 

ey^  (iKryt  rh  ypdfiiutra)  rh  lepii  rii  h  hVyvirr^  leoXwr  Karetriceuaa'fieva 
Kal  rii  ^pfa  rii  'H^oicrruovoff,  c7re  ri  vp^rtpov  ^fidpnjKOS,  d<f>ria'm  <r€ 
rovT»Vj  ittii  r<$Xoiiroy,  dn^Xucoy  hf  Af»dpT]js,  ovdev  wtioTj  e£  cfiov  d;(^api.— - 
In  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Dionysodorus  (p.  1285),  Kleo- 
menes  appears  as  enriching  himself  by  the  monopoly  of  com  exported 
from  Egypt:  compare  Pseudo-Aristot.  (Eoonom.  c.  33.  Kleemenes 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  became  king  of 
Egypt  (Pausanias,  i.  6, 3).        '  Plutarch,  Alex.  74 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  114. 
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daring  irascible  moments  much  insulting  violence. 
In  spite  of  the  dissuasive  warning  of  the  Chaldean 
priests',  Alexander  had  been  persuaded  to  distrust 
their  sincerity,  and  had  entered  Babylon,  though 
not  without  hesitation  and  uneasiness.  However, 
when,  after  having  entered  the  town,  he  went  out 
of  it  again  safely  on  his  expedition  for  the  survey 
of  the  lower  Euphrates,  he  conceived  himself  to 
have  exposed  them  as  deceitful  alarmists,  and  re- 
turned to  the  city  with  increased  confidence,  for 
the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  friend*. 

The  sacrifices  connected  with  these  obsequies 
were  on  the  most  prodigious  scale.  Victims  enough 
were  oflfered  to  furnish  a  feast  for  the  army,  who 
also  received  ample  distributions  of  wine.  Alex- 
ander himself  presided  at  the  feast,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  conviviality  like  the  rest.  Already  full  of 
wine,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Medius  to  sup 
with  him,  and  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  yet  farther 


^  Arrian,  vii.  16,  9;  vii.  17,6.  Plutarch,  Alex.  73.  Diodor.xvii.  112. 

>  Arrian,  yii.  22, 1.  Avrbs  d€  g>s  e^cXcyfa;  d^  r&y  XoXdmW  fjMv^ 
T€iaPf  OTt  oifdip  irtirov6iiis  cIj;  iv  Ba^vK&vi  ^x^P*^  (aXX*  €<l>dri  yap  tXdcras 
§(»  BapvXmvos  irplv  rt  iraBctv)  dv€7r\€i  ad6is  Kara  rii  IX17  6app&v,  &c. 

The  uneasiness  here  caused  by  these  prophecies  and  omens,  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  fearless  man  of  his  age,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  psy- 
chological fact,  and  is  perfectly  attested  by  the  authority  of  Aristobulus 
and  Nearchus.  It  appears  that  Anaxarchus  and  other  Grecian  philo- 
sophers encouraged  him  by  their  reasonings  to  despise  all  prophecy, 
but  especially  that  of  the  Chaldean  priests ;  who  (they  alleged)  wished 
to  keep  Alexander  out  of  Babylon  in  order  that  they  might  continue  to 
possess  the  large  revenues  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  they  had 
wrongfully  appropriated ;  Alexander  being  disposed  to  rebuild  that 
ruined  temple,  and  to  re-establish  the  suspended  sacrifices  to  which  its 
revenues  had  been  originally  devoted  (Arrian,  vii.  17;  Diodor.  xvii.  1 12). 
Not  many  days  afterwards,  Alexander  greatly  repented  of  having  given 
way  to  these  dangerous  reasoners,  who  by  their  sophistical  cavils  set 
aside  the  power  and  the  warnings  of  destiny  (Diodor.  xvii.  1 16). 
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drinking,  with  the  boisterous  indulgence  called  by 
the  Greeks  K6mu8  or  Revelry.    Having  slept  off  his 
intoxication  during  the  next  day»  he  in  the  evening 
again  supped  with  Medius,  and  spent  a  second  night 
in  the  like  unmeasured  indulgence  ^   It  appears  that 
he  already  had  the  seeds  of  fever  upon  him,  which 
was  so  fatally  aggravated  by  this  intemperance  that 
he  was  too  ill  to  return  to  his  palace.      He  took 
the  bath,  and  slept  in  the  House  of  Medius ;  on  the 
next  morning,  he  was  unable  to  rise.    After  having 
been  carried  out  on  a  couch  to  celebrate  sacrifice 
(which  was  his  daily  habit),  he  was  obliged  to  lie 
in  bed  all  day.     Nevertheless  he  summoned  the 
generals  to  his  presence,  prescribing  all  the  details 
of  the  impending  expedition,  and  ordering  that  the 
land-force  should  begin  its  march  on  the  fourth 
day  following,  while  the  fleet,  with  himself  aboard, 
would  sail  on  the  fifth  day.   In  the  evening,  he  was 
carried  on  a  couch  across  the  Euphrates  into  a 
garden  on  the  other  side,  where  he  bathed  and 
rested  for  the  night.     The  fever  still  continued,  so 
that  in  the  morning,  after  bathing  and  being  carried 
out  to  perform  the  sacrifices,  he  remained  on  his 
couch  all  day,  talking  and  playing  at  dice  with  Me- 

>  Arrian^  Tii.  24>  25.  Diodonu  states  (xvii.  117)  that  Alexander,  on 
this  oonviTial  night,  swallowed  the  contents  of  a  large  goblet  called  the 
cup  of  HeralEles,  and  felt  very  ill  after  it;  a  statement  repeated  by 
various  other  writers  of  antiquity,  and  which  I  see  no  reason  for  dis- 
crediting, though  some  modem  critics  treat  it  with  contempt.  The  Royal 
Ephemerides,  or  Court  Journal,  attested  only  the  general  fact  of  bis 
large  potations  and  the  long  sleep  which  followed  them  :  see  Athenseus, 
X.  p.  434. 

To  drink  to  intoxication  at  a  funeral,  was  required  as  a  token  of 
respectful  sympathy  towards  the  deceased — see  the  last  words  of  the 
Indian  Kalanus  before  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile — Plutarch,  Alex- 
ander, 69. 
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dius;  in  the  evening,  he  bathed,  sacrificed  again, 
knd  ate  a  light  supper,  but  endured  a  bad  night 
with  increased  fever.  The  next  two  days  passed 
in  the  same  manner,  the  fever  becoming  worse 
and  worse  ;  nevertheless  Alexander  still  summoned 
Nearchus  to  his  bedside,  discussed  with  him  many 
points  about  his  maritime  projects,  and  repeated 
his  order  that  the  fleet  should  be  ready  by  the  third 
day.  On  the  ensuing  morning  the  fever  was  vio- 
lent ;  Alexander  reposed  all  day  in  a  bathiqg-house 
in  the  garden,  yet  still  calling  in  the  generals  to 
direct  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  among  the  officers, 
and  ordering  that  the  armament  should  be  ready  to 
move.  Throughout  the  two  next  days,  his  malady 
became  hourly  more  aggravated.  On  the  last  of 
the  two,  Alexander  could  with  difficulty  support 
the  being  lifted  out  of  bed  to  perform  the  sacrifice ; 
even  then,  however,  he  continued  to  give  orders  to 
the  generals  about  the  expedition.  On  the  mor- 
row, though  desperately  ill,  he  still  made  the  effort 
requisite  for  performing  the  sacrifice ;  he  was  then 
carried  across  from  the  garden-house  to  the  palace, 
giving  orders  that  the  generals  and  officers  should 
remain  in  permanent  attendance  in  and  near  the 
hall.  He  caused  some  of  them  to  be  called  to  his 
bedside ;  but  though  he  knew  them  perfectly,  he 
had  by  this  time  become  incapable  of  utterance. 
One  of  his  last  words  spoken  is  said  to  have  been, 
on  being  asked  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom, "  To  the  strongest;^*  one  of  his  last  acts  was, 
to  take  the  signet  ring  from  his  finger,  and  hand  it 
to  Perdikkas '. 

'  These  last  two  facts  are  mentioned  by  Arrian  (vii.  26,  5)  and  Dio«» 
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For  two  nights  and  a  day  he  continued  in  this  *Jj  ^^  ^ 
state,  without  either  amendment  or  repose.    Mean-  contterna- 
while  the  news  of  his  malady  had  spread  through  gnefinthe 
the  army,  filling  them  with  grief  and  consterna-  h[te^iew**^ 
tion.    Many  of  the  soldiers,  eager  to  see  him  once  ]S3le?s! 
more,  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  were  **"  *^^**^' 
admitted  unarmed.    They  passed  along  by  the  bed- 
side, with  all  the  demonstrations  of  affliction  and 
sympathy :  Alexander  knew  them,  and  made  show 
of  friendly  recognition  as  well  as  he  could  ;  but  was 
unable  to  say  a  word.     Several  of  the  generals  slept 
in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  hoping  to  be  informed  by 
the  God  in  a  dream  whether  they  ought  to  bring 
Alexander  into  it,  as  a  suppliant  to  experience  the 
divine  healing  power.     The  God  informed  them  in 
their  dream,  that  Alexander  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  the  temple — that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
be  left  where  he  was.     In  the  afternoon  he  expired 
— June  323  b.c. — after  a  life  of  thirty- two  years 
and  eight  months — and  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and 
eight  months  ^ 

The  death  of  Alexander,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  "'C-  S23. 

donu  (xTu.  117)>  and  Jufltin  (ziL  15) :  but  they  found  no  place  in  the 
Court  Journal.    Curtius  (x.  v.  4)  gives  them  with  some  enlargement. 

'  The  details,  respecting  the  last  illness  of  Alexander,  are  peculiarly 
authentic,  being  extracted  both  by  Arrian  and  by  Plutarch,  from  the 
Ephemerides  Regiae,  or  short  Court  Journal;  which  was  habitually 
kept  by  his  secretary  Eumenes,  and  another  Greek  named  Diodotus 
(Athene,  x.  p.  434) :  see  Arrian,  yii.  25,  26 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  76. 

It  is  surprising  that  throughout  all  the  course  of  this  malady,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  physician  as  having  been  consulted.  No  ad- 
vice was  asked ;  if  we  except  the  application  to  the  temple  of  Sierapis, 
during  the  last  day  of  Alexander's  life.  A  few  months  before,  Alexan- 
der had  hanged  or  crucified  the  physician  who  attended  Hephaestion  in 
his  last  illness.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  he  either  despised  or 
mistrusted  medical  advice,  and  would  not  permit  any  to  be  invoked. 
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ander. 


by  a  fever  in  the  plenitude  of  health,  vigour,  and 
aspirations,  was  an  event  impressive  as  well  as  im- 
portant  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  to  his  con- 
temporaries far  and  near.  When  the  first  report 
of  it  was  brought  to  Athens,  the  orator  Demades 
exclaimed — "  It  cannot  be  true :  if  Alexander  were 
dead,  the  whole  habitable  world  would  have  smelt 
of  his  carcass^"  This  coarse,  but  emphatic  com- 
parison, illustrates  the  immediate,  powerful,  and 
wide-reaching  impression  produced  by  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  great  conqueror.  It  was  felt  by 
each  of  the  many  remote  envoys  who  had  so  re- 

Hia  yie\v8  must  have  been  much  altered  since  his  dangerous  fever  at 
Tarsus^  and  the  successful  treatment  of  it  by  the  Akarnaniim  physician 
Philippus. 

Though  the  fever  (see  some  remarks  from  Littr^  attached  to  Didot's 
Fragm.  Script.  Alex.  Magn.  p.  124)  which  caused  Alexander's  death  is 
here  a  plain  fact  satisfoctorily  made  out,  yet  a  different  story  was  circu- 
lated some  time  afterwards,  and  gained  partial  credit  (Plutarch  De  In- 
vidi4,  p.  538),  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  poison  was  said  to  have 
been  provided  by  Aristotle, — sent  over  to  Asia  by  Antipater  through 
his  son  Kassander, — and  administered  by  lollas  (another  son  of  Anti- 
pater), Alexander's  cupbearer  (Arrian,  vii.  27,  2;  Curtius,  z.  10,  17; 
Diodor.  xvii.  118;  Justin,  xii.  13).  It  is  quite  natural  that  fever  and 
intemperance  (which  latter  moreover  was  frequent  with  Alexander) 
should  not  be  regarded  as  causes  sufficiently  marked  and  impressive  to 
explain  a  decease  at  once  so  unexpected  and  so  momentous.  There 
seems  ground  for  supposing,  however,  that  the  report  was  intentionally 
fomented,  if  not  originally  broached,  by  the  party-enemies  of  Antipater 
and  Kassander— especially  by  the  rancorous  Olympias.  The  violent 
enmity  afterwards  displayed  by  Kassander  against  Olympias,  and  all  the 
family  of  Alexander,  helped  to  encourage  the  report.  In  the  life  of 
Hyperides  in  Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849),  it  is  stated,  that  he  pro- 
posed at  Athens  public  honours  to  lollas  for  having  given  the  poison  to 
Alexander.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  might  be  a  stratagem  for 
casting  discredit  on  Antipater  (father  of  lollas),  against  whom  the  Athe- 
nians entered  into  the  Lamian  war,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22;  Demetrius  Phaler.  De  Elocution,  s.  300. 
Ov  TfBmfKtp  * AXcfavdpor,  £  aydprr  *A$rjvaioi — &(c  yap  hv  ^  olKOVfianif  roO 

PtKpOV. 
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ceutly  come  to  propitiate  this  far-shooting  Apollo — 
by  every  man  among  the  nations  who  had  sent 
these  envoys — throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
as  then  known, — ^to  affect  either  his  actual  condi- 
tion or  his  probable  future  ^  The  first  growth  and 
development  of  Macedoniai  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  from  an 
embarrassed  secondary  state  into  the  first  of  all 
known  powers,  had  excited  the  astonishment  of 
contemporaries,  and  admiration  for  Philip's  organ- 
izing genius.  But  the  achievements  of  Alexander, 
during  his  twelve  years  of  reign,  throwing  Philip 
into  the  shade,  had  been  on  a  scale  so  much 
grander  and  vaster,  and  so  completely  without 
serious  reverse  or  even  interruption,  as  to  transcend 
the  measure,  not  only  of  human  expectation,  but 
almost  of  human  belief.  The  Great  King  (as  the 
King  of  Persia  was  called  by  excellepce)  was,  and 
had  long  been,  the  type  of  worldly  power  and  feli- 
city, even  down  to  the  time  when  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hellespont.  Within  four  years  and  three  months 
from  this  event,  by  one  stupendous  defeat  after  an- 
other, Darius  had  lost  all  his  Western  Empire,  and 
had  become  a  fugitive  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
Gates,  escaping  captivity  at  the  hands  of  Alexander 
only  to  perish  by  those  of  the  satrap  Bessus.  All 
antecedent  historical  parallels — the  ruin  and  cap- 
tivity of  the  Lydian  Croesus,  the  expulsion  and 
mean  life  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  both  of  them 

'  Dionysius,  despot  of  the  Pontic  HerakleiA,  fainted  away  with  joy 
when  he  heard  of  Alexander's  death,  and  erected  a  statue  of  El&vfua  or 
Comfort  (Memn.  Heracl.  Fragm.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224.  c.  4). 
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impressive  examples  of  the  mutability  of  human 
condition, — ^sank  into  trifles  compared  with  the  over- 
throw of  this  towering  Persian  colossus.  The  orator 
^schines  expressed  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a 
Grecian  spectator,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Athens  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Darius) — "  What  is  there  among  the  list  of  strange 
and  unexpected  events,  that  has  not  occurred  in 
our  time?  Our  lives  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  humanity  ;  we  are  born  to  serve  as  a  theme  for 
incredible  tales  to  posterity.  Is  not  the  Persian 
king — who  dug  through  Athos  and  bridged  the 
Hellespont, — who  demanded  earth  and  water  from 
the  Greeks, — who  dared  to  proclaim  himself  in 
public  epistles  master  of  all  mankind  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun — is  not  he  now  struggling 
to  the  last,  not  for  dominion  over  others,  but  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  person'  ?  " 

Such  were  the  sentiments  excited  by  Alexander's 
career  even  in  the  middle  of  330  b.c,  more  than 
seven  years  before  his  death.  During  the  following 
seven  years,  his  additional  achievements  had  carried 
astonishment  yet  farther.  He  had  mastered,  in  de- 
fiance of  fatigue,  hardship,  and  combat,  not  merely 

1  JSschiiies  adv.  Ktesipli.  p.  524.  c.  43.  Toiydproi  ri  r&v  dvfXwiarap 
Koi  mrpofrhoKffrciv  €<fi*  r^iSiv  ov  yeyovep !  ov  yap  PLov  y  ^fiels  mfBp^iri^ 
vo¥  /3f /3«»icaficv,  aXX*  tU  Trapabo^oKoyiav  rots  taofUvois  fuff  ^fias  et^v/ici^. 
Ov;^  6  fiiv  T&v  IItp<r&v  ^oo-iXeuff,  6  rhv''h.6civ  diopv(a£  koi  t6v  'EXX^c- 
novTov  C<v£ar,  6  yfpp  ical  vdoap  rovs  ""EXKrivas  alr&v,  6  rok/iAv  cV  rait 
«ni<rTokcus  ypd<f>€tp  &n.  de<nr<^ff  (orbf  Airavrmv  dySpwrcav  a^*  ^Xmw 
dviovros  fJ-exP*'  ^vofUuov,  vvv  ov  irepl  roO  Kvpiot  mpcav  tlvat  dioy^W^croi, 
aXX*  ^bfj  ir€p\  rijs  rov  a&fuirot  trwrqpLas ; 

Compare  the  striking  fragment,  of  a  like  tenor,  out  of  the  lost  work 
of  thePhalerean  Demetrius — Ilfpl  rrisrvxris — Fragment.  Histor.  Ghrscor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
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all  the  eastero  half  of  the  Persian  empu*e,  but  un- 
known Indian  regions  beyond  its  easternmost  limits. 
Besides  Macedonia,  Greece^  and  Thrace,  he  pos- 
sessed all  that  immense  treasure  and  military  force 
which  had  once  rendered  the  Great  King  so  formi- 
dable. By  no  contemporary  man  had  any  such 
power  ever  been  known  or  conceived.  With  the 
turn  of  imagination  then  prevalent,  many  were 
doubtless  disposed  to  take  him  for  a  God  on  earth, 
as  Grecian  spectators  had  once  supposed  with  re- 
gard to  Xerxes,  when  they  beheld  the  innumerable 
Persian  host  crossing  the  Hellespont \ 

Exalted  to  this  prodigious  grandeur,  Alexander  Had  Aiez. 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  little  more  than  thirty-  he  mJ^  ' 
two  years  old — ^theage  at  which  a  citizen  of  Athens  .chUjYcd 
was  growing  into  important  commands ;  ten  years  ^^^^^^ 
less  than  the  age  for  a  consul  at  Rome* ;  two  years  ««»• 
younger  than  the  age  at  which  Timour  first  acquired 
the  crown,  and  began  his  foreign  conquests^.     His 
extraordinary  bodily  powers  were  unabated  ;  he  had 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  military  experience ;  and 
what  was  still  more  important,  his   appetite  for 
farther  conquest  was  as  voracious,  and  his  readiness 
to  purchase  it  at  the  largest  cost  of  toil  or  danger, 
as  complete,  as  it  had  been  when  he  first  crossed 
the  Hellespont.     Great  as  his  past  career  had  been, 
his  future  achievements,  with  such  increased  means 
and  experience,  were  likely  to  be  yet  greater.     His 
ambition  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  habitable  world 

*  Herod,  vii.  66. 

*  Cicero,  Philippic,  v.  17, 48. 

'  See  Elifltoire  de  Timour-Bec,  par  Cherefeddin  AU,  translated  by 
Petit  de  la  Croiz,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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as  then  known  ^ ;  and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged, 

he  would  probably  have  accomplished  it.    Nowhere 

(so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches)  did  there  reside 

any  military  power  capable  of  making  head  against 

him  ;  nor  were  his  soldiers,  when  he  commanded 

them,  daunted  or  baffled  by  any  extremity  of  cold, 

heat,  or  fatigue.     The  patriotic  feelings  of  Livy 

dispose  him  to  maintain^  that  Alexander,  had  he 

invaded  Italy  and  assailed  Romans  or  Samnites, 

would  have  failed  and  perished  like  his  relative 

Question      Alexander  of  Epirus.     But  this  conclusion  cannot 

u^,  about  be  accepted.    Ifwe  grant  the  courage  and  discipline 

ofViex!!^'  of  the  Roman  infantry  to  have  been  equal  to  the 

h^^Iu  ^''^    best  infantry  of  Alexander's  army,  the  same  cannot 

R^mwi***    ^^  ^^^  ^^ '      Roman  cavalry  as  compared  with  the 

Macedonian  Companions.    Still  less  is  it  likely  that 

a  Roman  consul,  annually  changed,  would  have 

been  found  a  match  for  Alexander  in  military  genius 

and  combinations ;  nor,  even  if  personally  equal, 

would  he  have  possessed  the  same  variety  of  troops 

and  arms,  each  effective  in  its  separate  way,  and  all 

conspiring  to  one  common  purpose — nor  the  same 

unbounded  influence  over  their  minds  in  stimulating 

them  to  full  effort.     I  do  not  think  that  even  the 

^  This  is  the  remark  of  his  great  admirer  Arrian,  yii.  1,  6. 

'  Livy,  ix.  17-19.  A  discussion  of  Alexander's  chances  against  the 
Romans — extremely  interesting  and  heautifiil,  though  the  case  appears 
to  me  very  partially  set  forth.  I  agree  with  Niehuhr  in  dissenting  from 
Livy*s  result;  and  with  Plutarch  in  considering  it  as  one  of  the  hoons 
of  Fortune  to  the  Romans,  that  Alexander  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
attack  them  (Plutarch  Be  Fortuni  Romanor.  p.  326). 

Livy  however  had  great  reason  for  complaining  of  those  Greek 
authors  (he  calls  them  "  levissimi  ex  Grsecis"),  who  said  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  quailed  before  the  terrible  reputation  of  Alexander, 
and  submitted  without  resistance.  Assuredly  his  victory  over  them 
would  have  been  dearly  bought. 
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Romans  could  have  successfully  resisted  Alexander 
the  Great;  though  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
throughout  all  his  long  marches  encountered  such 
enemies  as  they,  nor  even  such  as  Samnites  and 
Lucanians — combining  courage,  patriotism,  disci- 
pline, with  effective  arms  both  for  defence  and  for 
close  combat  ^ 

Among  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  unmaiied 
the  highest  military  excellence,  either  as  a  general  ITliex-^ 
or  as  a  soldier,  none  was  wanting  in  the  character  JSuurJ'  * 
of  Alexander.  Together  with  his  own  chivalrous  """• 
courage — sometimes  indeed  both  excessive  and  un- 
seasonable, so  as  to  form  the  only  military  defect 
which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  him — we  trace  in  all 
his  operations  the  most  careful  dispositions  taken 
beforehand,  vigilant  precaution  in  guarding  against 
possible  reverse,  and  abundant  resource  in  adapt* 
ing  himself  to  new  contingences.  Amidst  constant 
success,  these  precautionary  combinations  were 
never  discontinued.  His  achievements  are  the 
earliest  recorded  evidence  of  scientific  military  or- 
ganization on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelming 
effects.  Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more 
than  any  other  personage  of  antiquity,  by  the 
matchless  development  of  all  that  constitutes  effect- 
ive force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as  organ- 
izer and  leader  of  armed  masses ;  not  merely  the 
blind  impetuosity  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but 
also  the  intelligent,  methodized,  and  all-subduing 

^  Alexander  of  Epiras  b  said  to  have  remarked,  that  he,  in  his  ez- 
peditiona  mto  Italy,  had  fallen  upon  the  avifMowrig  or  chamber  of  the 
men ;  while  hit  nephew  (Alexander  the  Great),  in  invading  Aaia,  had 
fallen  upon  the  ywaiKavlris  or  chamber  of  the  women  (Aulua  Gellius, 
xvii.  21 ;  Curtiua,  viii.  1,  37). 
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compression  which  he  personifies  in  AthSnd.     Bat 
all  his  great  qualities  were  fit  for  use  only  against 
enemies ;  in  which  category  indeed  were  numbered 
all  mankind,  known  and  unknown,  except  those 
who  chose  to  submit  to  him.     In  his  Indian  cam- 
paigns, amidst  tribes  of  utter  strangers,  we  perceive 
that  not  only  those  who  stand  on  their  defence,  but 
also  those  who  abandon  their  property  and  flee  to 
the  mountains,  are  alike  pursued  and  slaughtered. 
Alexander        Apart  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Alexander 
tl«rt'from    ^  *  soldier  and  a  general,  some  authors  give  him 
a^iXL      credit  for  grand  and  beneficent  views  on  the  subject 
not  deser.     of  imperial  government,  and  for  intentions  highly 

▼ing  of  -  111.  /•  i-iT 

enteem.  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I  see 
no  ground  for  adopting  this  opinion.  As  far  as  we 
can  venture  to  anticipate  what  would  have  been 
Alexander's  future,  we  see  nothing  in  prospect  ex- 
cept years  of  ever-repeated  aggression  and  con- 
quest, not  to  be  concluded  until  he  had  traversed 
and  subjugated  all  the  inhabited  globe.  The  ac- 
quisition of  universal  dominion — conceived  not 
metaphorically,  but  literally,  and  conceived  with 
greater  facility  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  time — was  the 
master-passion  of  his  soul.  At  the  moment  of  his 
death,  he  was  commencing  fresh  aggression  in  the 
south  against  the  Arabians,  to  an  indefinite  extent^ ; 
while  his  vast  projects  against  the  western  tribes  in 
Africa  and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Herakles, 
were  consigned  in  the  orders  and  memoranda  con- 
fidentially communicated  to  Kraterus^  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  would  have  been  successively  attacked 

»  Arrian,  vii.  28,  6.  «  Diodor.  xviii.  4. 
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and  conquered ;  the  enterprises  proposed  to  him 
when  in  Baktria  by  the  Cfaorasmian  prince  Pharas- 
manes,  but  postponed  then  until  a  more  convenient 
season,  would  have  been  next  taken  up,  and  he 
would  have  marched  from  the  Danube  northward 
round  the  Euxine  and  Palus  MsBotis  against  the 
Scythians  and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus  ^  There 
remained  moreover  the  Asiatic  regions  east  of  the 
Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers  had  refused  to  enter 
upon,  but  which  he  certainly  would  have  invaded 
at  a  future  opportunity,  were  it  only  to  efface  the 
poignant  humiliation  of  having  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  proclaimed  purpose.  Though  this 
sounds  like  romance  and  hyperbole,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexan- 
der, wha  looked  upon  every  new  acquisition  mainly 
as  a  capital  for  acquiring  more^:  ''  You  are  a  man 
like  all  of  us,  Alexander,  (said  the  naked  Indian 
to  him) — except  that  you  abandon  your  home  like 
a  meddlesome  destroyer,  to  invade  the  most  distant 
regions  ;  enduring  hardship  yourself,  and  inflicting 
hardship  upon  others.^"  Now,  how  an  empire  thus 
boundless  and  heterogeneous,  such  as  no  prince  has 
ever  yet   realized,  could  have  been   administered 


*  Aniao,  iv.  16,  11. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  19,  12.  Ti  dc  dkriSis,  &s  yc  fioi  doKfi,  thrkfiirrot  ?»  rmi 
KTotrBai  ri  dt\  *AXc£avdpoff.  Compare  vii.  1,  3-7;  vii.  15,  6,  and  the 
speech  made  by  Alexander  to  his  soldiers  on.  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
phasis  when  he  was  trying  to  persuade  them  to  march  forward,  y.  26 
seq.  We  must  remember  that  Arrian  had  before  him  the  work  of 
Ptolemy,  who  would  give,  in  all  probability,  the  substance  of  this  me- 
morable speech  from  his  own  hearing. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  1,8.  <rv  d«  SyOpcmos  &v,  irapaw\ri<rtos  roii  3k\ois,  irX^v 
yc  bfj,  SiTi  wokvirpayiitop  Koi  dTd<rBaXos,  dn6  rrjs  ohctlas  rotravrriv  y^v 
hrtiipxOi  irpdyiurra  tfx^v  rt  nai  ^ap€x»p  Skkois. 
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with  any  superior  advantages  to  subjects — it  would 
be  difficult  to  show.     The  mere  task  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining — of  keeping  satraps  and  tribute- 
gatherers  in  authority  as  well  as  in  subordination — 
of  suppressing  resistances  ever  liable  to  recur  in 
regions  distant  by  months  of  march  ^ — would  occupy 
the  whole  life  of  a  world-conqueror,  without  leaving 
any  leisure  for  the  improvements  suited  to  peace 
and  stability,  if  we  give  him  credit  for  such  pur. 
poses  in  theory. 
Alexander        But  cvcu  this  last  is  morc  than  can  be  granted. 
^minueY^  Alexander's  acts  indicate  that  he  desired  nothing 
oVthrp^.   better  than  to  take  up  the  traditions  of  the  Persian 
tluh  M^'"'  empire ;  a  tribute-levying  and  army-levying  system, 
^ro*ei!!Jn     ^^^^^  Macedoniaus,  in  large  proportion,  as  his  in- 
ezceptthat   strumcuts ;   yet  partly  also  under  the  very  same 
organisa.     Pcrsiaus  who  had  administered   before,  provided 
'^'  they  submitted  to  him.      It  has  indeed  been  ex- 

tolled among  his  merits  that  he  was  thus  willing  to 
re-appoint  Persian  grandees  (putting  their  armed 
force  however  under  the  command  of  a  Macedonian 
officer) — and  to  continue  native  princes  in  their 
dominions,  if  they  did  willing  homage  to  him,  as 
tributary  subordinates.  But  all  this  had  been  done 
before  him  by  the  Persian  kings,  whose  system  it 
was  to  leave  the  conquered  princes  undisturbed, 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  to  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  a  military  contingent  when 
required'.     In  like  manner  Alexander's  Asiatic  em- 


'  Arrian,  vii.  4,  4,  6. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  15.  Alexander  offered  to  Phokion  (Plutarch,  Phok. 
18)  hit  choice  between  four  Asiatic  cities,  of  which  (that  is,  of  any  one 
of  them)  he  was  to  enjoy  the  revenues ;  just  as  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
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pire  would  thus  have  beeo  composed  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  satrapies  and  dependent  principalities,  fur- 
nishing money  and  soldiers ;  in  other  respects,  left 
to  the  discretion  of  local  rule,  with  occasional  ex- 
treme inflictions  of  punishment,  but  no  systematic 
examination  or  control.  Upon  this,  the  condi^ 
tion  of  Asiatic  empire  in  all  ages,  Alexander  would 
have  grafted  one  special  improvement:  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  empire,  feeble  under  the 
Achsemenid  princes,  would  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  his  genius,  and  by  the  able  officers 
formed  in  his  school,  both  for  foreign  aggression 
and  for  home  control*. 

The  Persian  empire  was  a  miscellaneous  aggre-  ^^^J^"*^.°^ 
gate,  with  no  strong  feeling  of  nationality.     The  inAiej- 
Macedonian  conqueror  who  seized  its  throne  was  purpose  of 
still  more  indiflFerent  to  national  sentiment.     He  SffereD?*" 
was  neither  Macedonian  nor  Greek.     Though  the  ^^'^^1^'^°' 
absence    of   this   preiudice    has    sometimes    been  into  one 

*■      'f  ^  common 

counted  to  him  as  a  virtue,  it  only  made  room,  type  of  sub- 
in  my  opinion,  for  prejudices  still  worse.  The 
substitute  for  it  was  an  exorbitant  personality 
and  self-estimation,  manifested  even  in  his  earliest 
years,  and  inflamed  by  extraordinary  success  into 
the  belief  in  divine  parentage;  which,  while  set- 
ting him  above  the  idea  of  communion  with  any 
special  nationality,  made  him  conceive  all  man- 

had  acted  towards  Themiatokles  in  recompense  for  his  treason.  Pho- 
kion  refused  the  offer. 

>  Bee  the  punishment  of  Sisamnes  by  Kambjses  (Herodot.  v.  26). 

'  The  rhetor  Aristeides,  in  his  Encomium  on  Rome,  has  some  good 
remarks  on  the  character  and  ascendency  of  Alexander,  exercised  by 
will  and  personal  authority,  as  contrasted  with  the  systematic  and  legal 
working  of  the  Roman  empire  (Orat.  xvi.  p.  332-^60,  vol.  i.  ed.  Dindorf ). 

2  a2 
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kind  as  subjects  under  one  common  sceptre  to  be 
wielded  by  himself.  To  this  universal  empire 
the  Persian  king  made  the  nearest  approach\  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  then  prevalent.  Accord- 
ingly Alexander,  when  victorious,  accepted  the 
position  and  pretensions  of  the  overthrown  Persian 
court  as  approaching  most  nearly  to  his  full  due. 
He  became  more  Persian  than  either  Macedonian 
or  Greek.  While  himself  adopting,  as  far  as  he 
could  safely  venture,  the  personal  habits  of  the 
Persian  court,  he  took  studied  pains  to  transform 
his  Macedonian  officers  into  Persian  grandees,  en- 
couraging and  even  forcing  intermarriages  with 
Persian  women  according  to  Persian  rites.  At  the 
time  of  Alexander's  death,  there  was  comprised,  in 
his  written  orders  given  to  Kraterus,  a  plan  for  the 
wholesale  transportation  of  inhabitants  both  out  of 
Europe  into  Asia,  and  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  in 
order  to  fuse  these  populations  into  one  by  mul- 
tiplying intermarriages  and  intercourse^.  Such 
reciprocal  translation  of  peoples  would  have  been 
felt  as  eminently  odious,  and  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  coercive  authority^.     It  is 

^  Xenoph.  Cyropaed.  viii.  6, 21 ;  Anabas.  i.  ?» 6 ;  Herodot.  ^ii.  8, 13 : 
compare  Arrian,  y.  26, 4-10. 

'  Diodor.  zviii.  4.  IIp6£  dc  rovrois  vSk€»¥  awoucia-ftaw  K€u  a-»f»m»v 
fitrayooyaf  ck  rffs  *A<rias  €ls  ttjv  "Evpmm^v,  ml  Korii  roMornop  ck  riyr 
'Evpwnis  fh  rifp  *Aa-lap,  &ir»s  Ta£  yutyivras  tiirtipavs  raig  tviyofuait  nat 
rats  olK€i&ir€<riv  €ls  Kounip  6fiopoia»  Ktu  avyytpucrip  (fiikuxp  icaracrr^oT^. 

'  See  the  effect  produced  upon  the  lonians  by  the  fiJse  itatement  of 
Hiitueus  (Herodot.  vi.  3)  with  Weaseling's  note — and  the  eagemets  of 
the  Paeonians  to  return  (Herod,  y.  98 ;  also  Justin,  yiii.  5). 

Antipater  afterwards  intended  to  transport  the  ^tolians  in  mass  from 
their  own  country  into  Asia,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering  them 
(Diodor.  zyiii.  25).  Compare  Pausanias  (i.  9, 8-10)  about  the  forcible 
measures  used  by  Lysimachus,  in  transporting  new  inhabitants,  at 
Ephesus  and  Lysimacheia. 
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rash  to  speculate  upon  unexecuted  purposes ;  but, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge^  such  compulsory  mingling 
of  the  different  races  promises  nothing  favourable 
to  the  happiness  of  any  of  them,  though  it  might 
serve  as  an  imposing  novelty  and  memento  of  im- 
perial omnipotence. 

In  respect  of  intelligence  and  combining  genius,  Mistake  of 
Alexander  was  Hellenic  to  the  full ;  in  respect  of  Aieundfr 
disposition  and  purpose,  no  one  could  be  less  Hel-  int^tionai 
lenic.  The  acts  attesting  his  Oriental  violence  of  q^'"^ 
impulse,   unmeasured  self-wilP,   and   exaction  of  ciyiiwation. 

'  His  ideas 

reverence  above  the  limits  of  humanity — have  been  compared 
already  recounted.  To  describe  him  as  a  son  of  dfAns^e. 
Hellas,  imbued  with  the  political  maxims  of  Ari- 
stotle, and  bent  on  the  systematic  diffusion  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  for  the  improvement  of  mankind' — is, 
in  my  judgment,  an  estimate  of  his  character  con- 
trary to  the  evidence.  Alexander  is  indeed  said  to 
have  invited  suggestions  from  Aristotle  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  colonizing ;  but  his  temper  altered  so 
much,  after  a  few  years  of  Asiatic  conquest,  that 
he  came  not  only  to  lose  all  deference  for  Aristotle's 

'  Livy,  ix.  18.  "  Referre  in  tanto  rege  piget  superbam  mutationem 
vestis,  et  desideratas  humi  jacentium  adulationes,  etiam  victia  Macedoni- 
btis  graves,  nedum  victoribiu:  et  foeda  aupplieia,  et  inter  vinum  et 
epolas  csedea  amicorum,  et  vanitatem  ementiendie  stirpia.  Quid  si 
vini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior?  quid  si  trux  et  praefervida  ira?  (nee 
quidquam  dMrnn  inter  scriptores  refero)  nullane  hiec  damna  imperato- 
riis  virtutibui  ducimus?  " 

The  appeal  here  made  by  Livy  to  the  full  attestation  of  these  points  in 
Alexander's  character  deserves  notice.  He  had  doubtless  more  author- 
ities before  him  than  we  possess. 

'  Among  other  eulogists  of  Alexander,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Droysen 
— ^in  his  two  works,  both  of  great  historical  research — Geschichte  Alex- 
anders des  Grossen— and  Geschichte  des  Hellenismus  oder  der  Bildung 
des  Hellenistischen  Staaten  Systemes  (Hamburg,  1843).  See  especially 
the  last  and  most  recent  work,  p.  27  seqq.  p.  651  seqq. — and  elsewhere 
pa9sim. 
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advice,  but  even  to  hate  him  bitterly  \  Moreover, 
though  the  philosopher's  full  suggestions  have  not 
been  preserved,  yet  we  are  told  generally  that  he  re- 
commended Alexander  to  behave  to  the  Greeks  as 
a  leader  or  president,  or  limited  chief — and  to  the 
Barbarians  (non-Hellenes)  as  a  master^ ;  a  distinc- 
tion substantially  coinciding  with  that  pointed  out 
by  Burke  in  his  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war,  between  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment proper  to  be  followed  by  England  in  the 
American  colonies,  and  in  British  India.  No  Greek 
thinker  believed  the  Asiatics  to  be  capable  of  that 
free  civil  polity®  upon  which  the  march  of  every 

>  Plutarch,  Alex.  65-74. 

'  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  329.  *AXc£avdpoff  d<  t^  \6y^  t6 
€pyov  irap€<rx^'  oi  yap,  as  *Ap«rrorcXjyff  awtPovXtvev  avr^,  rois  iiiy 

^EXXiyo-iv  ^€fjLoviK&t,  roig  de  finpfidpois  dwtnroriK&f  -xpayifvov ciXX^ 

4eoiv6s  fleecy  0€6$€P  ^fwm^s  Kai  dtakkcLKTrjf  r&v  SKtiv  vofu{»Vt  otf  ^ 
\6y^  firf  (Tvvrjye,  rots  &tr\ots  Pia(6nfvos,  tU  r6  aM  awevtyicciP  tA  ttoi^ 
rdxoOfv,  &c. 

Strabo(orEratOfithene8,8eeStrabo,i.p.  66)  and  nutarchnnderatand  the 
expression  of  Aristotle  erroneously — as  if  that  philosopher  had  meant  to 
recommend  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  non-Hellenes,  and  kind  treat- 
ment only  towards  Ghreeks.  That  Aristotle  could  have  meant  no  such 
thing,  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  treatise  on  Politics.  The  di* 
stinction  really  intended  is  between  a  greater  and  a  less  measure  of 
extra-popular  authority  ~not  between  kind  and  unkind  purposes  in 
the  exercise  of  authority.  Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  xii.  1 1 — the  advice 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  the  Parthian  prince  Meherdates. 

'  Aristot.  PoUtic.  i.  1,  5;  vii.  6,  1.  See  the  memorable  comparison 
drawn  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  vii.  6)  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
generally.  He  pronounces  the  former  to  be  courageous  and  energetic, 
but  wanting  in  intelligence  or  powers  of  political  combination;  the 
latter  to  be  intelligent,  and  clever  in  contrivance,  but  destitute  of 
courage.  Neither  of  them  have  more  than  a  "  one-legged  aptitude  " 
(<l>v<riv  iiop6K<aiKov) ;  the  Greek  alone  possesses  both  the  courage  and 
the  intelligence  united.  The  Asiatics  are  condemned  to  perpetual 
subjection;  the  Greeks  might  govern  the  world,  could  they  but  com- 
bine in  one  political  society. 

Isokrates  ad  Philippum,  Or.  v.  p.  85.  s.  18.  fWl  d«  r^  fup  ntiBtiM 
vp6s  Toifs  "EXkrivas  avfiflxpop,  t6  dc  ^la^co-^ai  irp6s  tovs  fiapfidpovi 
Xpri<rifiov. 
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Grecian  commuaity  was  based.     Aristotle  did  not 
wish  to  degrade  the  Asiatics  below  the  level  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  rather  to 
preserve  the  Greeks  from  being  degraded  to  the 
same  level.     Now  Alexander  recognised  no  such 
distinction  as  that  drawn  by  his  preceptor*     He 
treated  Greeks  and  Asiatics  alike,  not  by  elevating 
the  latter,  but  by  degrading  the  former.     Though 
he  employed  all  indiscriminately  as  instiiiments, 
yet  he  presently  found  the  free  speech  of  Greeks, 
and  even  of  Macedonians,  so  distasteful  and  of- 
fensive, that  his  preferences  turned  more  and  more 
in  favour  of  the   servile   Asiatic   sentiment   and 
customs.      Instead  of   hellenizing   Asia,   he  was 
tending  to  asiatize  Macedonia  and  Hellas;     His 
temper  and  character,  as  modified  by  a  few  years  of 
conquest,  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  follow  the 
course    recommended    by  Aristotle    towards   the 
Greeks — quite  as  unfit  as  any  of  the  Persian  kings, 
or  as  the  French  JBmperor  Napoleon,  to  endure  that 
partial  frustration,  compromise,  and  smart  from 
free  criticism,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  limited  chief.     Among  a  multitude  of 
subjects  more  diverse-coloured  than  even  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
turned  his  power  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
rudest  portions.    We  are  told  (though  the  fact  is 
difficult  to  credit,  from  his  want  of  time)  that  he 
abolished  various  barbarisms  of  the  Hyrkanians, 
Arachosiaus,  and  Sogdians\     But  Macedonians  as 

'  Plutarcli,  Fortun.  Alex.  M.  p.  328.  The  stay  of  Alexander  in  these 
countries  was  however  so  short,  that  even  with  the  best  will  he  oonld 
not  have  enforced  the  suppression  of  any  inveterate  customs. 
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Number  of 
new  cidei 
founded  in 
Asia  by 
Alexander. 


well  as  Greeks  would  have  been  pure  losers  by 
being  absorbed  into  an  immense  Asiatic  aggregate. 
Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  founded  more  than 
seventy  new  cities  in  Asia\  So  large  a  number 
of  them  is  neither  verifiable  nor  probable,  unless 
we  either  reckon  up  simple  military  posts,  or 
borrow  from  the  list  of  foundations  really  esta- 
blished by  his  successors.  Except  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  none  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander 
himself  can  be  shown  to  have  attained  any  great 
development.  Nearly  all  were  planted  among  the 
remote,  warlike,  and  turbulent  peoples  eastward 


>  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Al.  M.  p.  328.  Plutarch  mentioiia,  a  few  linea 
afterwards,  Seleukeia  in  Mesopotamia,  as  if  he  thought  that  it  was 
among  the  cities  established  by  Alexander  himself..  This  shows  that 
he  has  not  been  exact  in  distinguishing  foundations  made  by  Alexander, 
from  those  originated  by  Seleukus  and  other  Diadochi. 

The  elaborate  article  of  Droysen  (in  the  Appendix  to  his  Geschichte 
des  Hellenismus,  p.  58&~651)  ascribes  to  Alexander  the  largest  plans 
of  colonization  in  Asia,  and  enumerates  a  great  number  of  cities  alleged 
to  have  been  founded  by  him.  But  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  these 
foundations,  the  evidence  upon  which  Droysen  grounds  his  belief  that 
Alexander  was  the  founder,  appears  to  me  altogether  slender  and  un- 
satisfiictory.  If  Alexander  founded  so  many  cities  as  Droysen  imagines, 
how  does  it  happen  that  Arrian  mentions  only  so  comparatively  small  a 
number?  The  argument  derived  from  Arrian's  silence,  for  rejecting 
what  is  affiimed  by  other  ancients  respecting  Alexander,  is  indeed  em- 
ployed by  modem  authors  (and  by  Droysen  himself  among  them),  hr 
oftener  than  I  think  warrantable.  But  if  there  be  any  one  proceeding 
of  Alexander  more  than  another,  in  respect  of  which  the  silence  of 
Arrian  ought  to  make  us  suspicious— it  is  the  foundation  of  a  new 
colony ;  a  solemn  act,  requiring  delay  and  multiplied  regulations,  in- 
tended for  perpetuity,  and  redounding  to  the  honour  of  the  founder.  I 
do  not  believe  in  any  colonies  founded  by  Alexander,  beyond  those 
comparatively  few  which  Arrian  mentions,  except  such  as  rest  upon 
some  other  express  and  good  testimony.  Whoever  will  read  through 
Droysen's  list,  will  see  that  most  of  the  names  in  it  will  not  stand  this 
test.  The  short  life,  and  rapid  movements,  of  Alexander,  are  of  them- 
selves the  strongest  presumption  against  his  having  founded  so  large  a 
number  of  colonies. 
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of  the  Caspian  Gates.  Such  establishments  were 
really  fortified  posts  to  hold  the  country  in  subjec- 
tion :  Alexander  lodged  in  them  detachments  from 
his  army»  but  none  of  these  detachments  can  well 
have  been  large,  since  he  could  not  afford  materially 
to  weaken  his  army,  while  active  military  operations 
were  still  going  on  and  while  farther  advance  was 
in  contemplation.  More  of  these  settlements  were 
founded  in  Sogdiana  than  elsewhere ;  but  respecting 
the  Sogdian  foundations,  we  know  that  the  Greeks 
whom  he  established  there^  chained  to  the  spot  only 
by  fear  of  his  power,  broke  away  in  mutiny  imme- 
diately on  the  news  of  his  death  ^  Some  Greek 
soldiers  in  Alexander's  army  on  the  Jaxartes  or 
the  Hydaspes,  sick  and  weary  of  his  interminable 
marches,  might  prefer  being  enrolled  among  the 
colonists  of  a  new  city  on  one  of  these  unknown 
rivers,  to  the  ever-repeated  routine  of  exhausting 
duty^.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  volunteer  emi- 
grants would  go  forth  to  settle  at  distances  such 
as  their  imaginations  could  hardly  conceive.  The 
absorbing  appetite  of  Alexander  was  conquest,  to 
the  East,  West,  South,  and  North  ;  the  cities  which 
he  planted  were  established,  for  the  most  part,  as 
garrisons  to  maintain  his  most  distant  and  most  pre- 
carious acquisitions.  The  purpose  of  colonization 
was  altogether  subordinate ;  and  that  of  hellenizing 

^  Diodor.  zyii.  99;  xviii.  /.  CurtiiUi  is.  7*  1*  Cuitius  observes 
(yii.  10,  15)  respecting  Alexander's  colonies  in  Sogdiana — ^chat  they 
were  founded  "velut  fneni  domitaram  gentium;  nunc  originis  suse 
oblita  serviunt,  quibus  imperavenmt." 

'  See  the  plain-spoken  outburst  of  the  Thurian  Antileon,  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  when  the  army  reached 
Trapezus  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  v.  1,  2). 
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Asia,  80  far  as  we  can  see,  was  not  even  contem- 
plated, much  less  realized. 
It  was  not        This  proccss  of  hellenizing  Asia — ^insofar  as  Asia 

Aleuuider, 

bat  the  was  ever  hellenized — which  has  often  been  ascribed 
afur  Mm,  to  Alexander,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Dia* 
hd?enUed^  doohi  who  camc  after  him ;  though  his  conquests 
^^  doubtless  opened  the  door  and  established  the  mili- 

tary ascendency  which  rendered  such  a  work  prac<- 
ticable.  The  position,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
interests,  of  these  Diadochi — Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  &c. — were  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Alexander.  They  had  neither 
appetite  nor  means  for  new  and  remote  conquest ; 
their  great  rivalry  was  with  each  other ;  each  sought 
to  strengthen  himself  near  home  against  the  rest. 
It  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and  pride  with  them, 
not  less  than  of  interest,  to  found  new  cities  im- 
mortalising their  family  names.  These  foundations 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  regions  of  Asia  near  and 
known  to  Greeks,  where  Alexander  had  planted 
none.  Thus  the  great  and  numerous  foundations  of 
Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  covered  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  All  these 
regions  were  known  to  Greeks,  and  more  or  less 
tempting  to  new  Grecian  immigrants — not  out  of 
reach  or  hearing  of  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals, 
as  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indus  were.  In  this  way 
a  considerable  influx  of  new  Hellenic  blood  was 
poured  into  Asia  during  the  century  succeeding 
Alexander, — probably  in  great  measure  from  Italy 
and  Sicily,  where  the  condition  of  the  Greek  cities 
became  more  and  more  calamitous — besides  the 
numerous  Greeks  who  took  service  as  individuals 
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under  these  Asiatic  kings.  Greeks,  and  Macedo* 
nians  speaking  Greek,  became  predominant,  if  not 
in  numbers,  at  least  in  importance,  throughout  most 
of  the  cities  in  Western  Asia.  In  particular,  the 
Macedonian  military  organization,  discipline,  and 
administration,  was  maintained  systematically 
among  these  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  fought  by  the  Seleukid  king 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  the  Romans  in  190  b.c, 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  constituting  the  main 
force  of  his  Asiatic  army,  appears  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness, just  as  it  stood  under  Philip  and  Perseus 
in  Macedonia  itself  \ 

When  it  is  said  however  that  Asia  became  hel-  How  far 
lenized  under  Alexander's  successors,  the  phrase  everreaiiy 
requires  explanation.    Hellenism,  properly  so  called  -!the  ^at 
— the  aggregate  of  habits,  sentiments,  energies,  and  {S^tThe' 
intelligence,  manifested  by  the  Greeks  during  their  ^J][''''^e-" 
epoch  of  autonomy^ — never  passed  over  into  Asia ;  «»«« «»>- 
neither  the  highest  qualities  of  the  Greek  mind,  nor  diffused. 
even  the  entire  character  of  ordinary  Greeks.    This 
genuine  Hellenism  could  not  subsist  under  the  over- 
ruling compression  of  Alexander,  nor  even  under 
the  less  irresistible  pressure   of    his   successors. 

^  Appian,  Syriac.  32. 

*  This  is  the  soiae  in  which  I  have  always  used  the  word  Helleniim, 
throughout  the  present  Work. 

With  Droysen,  thewordHeUenismuS'-'DasHettenistischeStaatensystem 
— is  applied  to  the  state  of  things  which  followed  upon  Alexander's 
death ;  to  the  aggregate  of  kingdoms  into  which  Alexander's  conquests 
become  distributed,  having  for  their  point  of  similarity  the  common 
use  of  Greek  speech,  a  certain  proportion  of  Greeks  both  as  inhabitants 
and  as  officers,  and  a  partial  streak  of  Hellenic  culture. 

This  sense  of  the  word  (if  admissible  at  all)  must  at  any  rate  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  hel- 
lenism  in  the  stricter  meaning. 
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Its  living  force,  productive  genius,  self-organizing 
power,  and  active  spirit  of  political  communion, 
were  stifled,  and  gradually  died  out.    All  that  passed 
into  Asia  was  a  faint  and  partial  resemblance  of  it, 
carrying  the  superficial  marks  of  the  original.    The 
administration  of  the  Greco-Asiatic  kings  was  not 
Hellenic  (as  it  has  been  sometimes  called),  but  com- 
pletely despotic,  as  that  of  the  Persians  had  been 
before.     Whoever  follows  their  history,  until  the 
period  of  Roman  dominion,  will  see  that  it  turned 
upon  the  tastes,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  prince, 
and   on   the   circumstances   of  the  regal   family. 
Viewing  their  government  as  a  system,  its  promi- 
nent difference  as  compared  with  their  Persian  pre- 
decessors, consisted  in  their  retaining  the  military 
traditions  and  organization  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der ;  an  elaborate  scheme  of  discipline  and  man- 
oeuvring, which  could  not  be  kept  up  without  per- 
manent official  grades  and  a  higher  measure  of  in- 
telligence than  had  ever  been  displayed  under  the 
Achaemenid  kings,  who  had  no  military  school  or 
training  whatever.     Hence  a  great  number  of  indi- 
vidual Greeks  found  employment  in  the  military 
as  well  as  in  the  civil  service  of  these  Greco- Asiatic 
kings.     The  intelligent  Greek,  instead  of  a  citizen 
of  Hellas,  became   the   instrument  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  the  details  of  government  were  managed 
to  a  great  degree  by  Greek  officials,  and  always  in 
the  Greek  language. 
Greoo-  Morcovcr,  besides  this,  there  was  the  still  more 

dties.*  important  fact  of  the  many  new  cities  founded  in 
Asia  by  the  Seleukidae  and  the  other  contemporary 
kings.     Each  of  these  cities  had  a  considerable  in- 
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fusion  of  Greek  and  MacedoDian  citizens,  among 
the  native  Orientals  located  there,  often  brought  by 
compulsion  from  neighbouring  villages.  In  what 
numerical  ratio  these  two  elements  of  the  civic 
population  stood  to  each  other,  we  cannot  say. 
But  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  were  the  leading 
and  active  portion,  who  exercised  the  greatest  assi- 
milating force,  gave  imposing  effect  to  the  public 
manifestations  of  religion,  had  wider  views  and 
sympathies,  dealt  with  the  central  government,  and 
carried  on  that  contracted  measure  of  municipal 
autonomy  which  the  city  was  permitted  to  retain. 
In  these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants,  though  de- 
barred from  political  freedom,  enjoyed  a  range  of 
social  activity  suited  to  their  tastes.  In  each,  Greek 
was  the  language  of  public  business  and  dealing ; 
each  formed  a  centre  of  attraction  and  commerce 
for  an  extensive  neighbourhood  ;  all  together,  they 
were  the  main  Hellenic,  or  quasi-Hellenic,  element 
in  Asia  under  the  Greco- Asiatic  kings,  as  contrasted 
with  the  rustic  villages,  where  native  manners,  and 
probably  native  speech,  still  continued  with  little 
modification.  But  the  Greeks  of  Antioch,  or  Alex- 
andria, or  Seleukeia,  were  not  like  citizens  of 
Athens  or  Thebes,  nor  even  like  men  of  Tarentum 
or  Ephesus.  While  they  communicated  their  lan- 
guage to  Orientals,  they  became  themselves  sub- 
stantially orientalized.  Their  feelings,  judgements, 
and  habits  of  action,  ceased  to  be  Hellenic.  Po- 
lybius,  when  he  visited  Alexandria,  looked  with 
surprise  and  aversion  on  the  Greeks  there  re- 
sident, though  they  were  superior  to  the  non-Hel- 
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lenic  population,  whom  he  considered  worthless  \ 
Greek  social  habits,  festivals,  and  legends,  passed 
with  the  Hellenic  settlers  into  Asia ;  all  becoming 
amalgamated  and  transformed  so  as  to  snit  a  new 
Asiatic  abode.  Important  social  and  political  con* 
sequences  turned  upon  the  diffusion  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mon medium  of  communication  throughout  Western 
Asia.  But  after  all,  the  hellenized  Asiatic  was  not 
so  much  a  Greek  as  a  foreigner  with  Grecian 
speech,  exterior  varnish,  and  superficial  manifes- 
tations; distinguished  fundamentally  from  those 
Greek  citizens  with  whom  the  present  history  has 
been  concerned.  So  he  would  have  been  consi- 
dered by  Sophokles,  by  Thucydides,  by  Sokrates. 
Thus  much  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  bearing  of  Alexander's  conquests,  not  only  upon 
the  Hellenic  population,  but  upon  Hellenic  attri- 
butes and  peculiarities.  While  crushing  the  Greeks 
as  communities  at  home,  these  conquests  opened  a 
wider  range  to  the  Greeks  as  individuals  abroad ; 


'  Strabo,  XTii.  p.  797*  ^  yovp  UoKvptat,  yeyotws  cV  rg  w6K€i  (Alex- 
andria), /SdcXvTTcrai  rrjp  ravru  i^ordarao'iv,  &c. 

The  Museum  of  Alexandria  (with  its  library)  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  city  and  the  people.  It  was  an  artificial  institution, 
which  took  its  rise  altogether  from  the  personal  taste  and  munificence  of 
the  earlier  Ptolemies,  especially  the  second.  It  was  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  institutions  recorded  in  history,  and  forms  the  most 
honourable  monument  of  what  Droysen  caUs  the  heUenistic  period,  be- 
tween the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire 
into  Asia.  But  this  Museum,  though  situated  at  Alexandria,  had  no 
peculiar  connexion  with  the  city  or  its  population ;  it  was  a  College  of 
literary  Fellows  (if  we  may  employ  a  modem  word)  congregated  out  of 
various  Grecian  towns.  Eratosthenes,  KaUimachus,  Aristophanes, 
Aristarchus,  were  not  natives  of  Alexandria. 
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and  produced — perhaps  the  best  of  all  their  effects 
— a  great  increase  of  intercommunication,  multi* 
plication  of  roads,  extension  of  commercial  dealing, 
and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  There  already  existed  in  the 
Persian  empire  an  easy  and  convenient  royal  road 
(established  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  de- 
scribed as  well  as  admired  by  Herodotus)  for  the 
three  months'  journey  between  Sardis  and  Susa ; 
and  there  must  have  been  another  regular  road  from 
Susa  and  Ekbatana  to  Baktria,  Sogdiana,  and  India. 
Alexander,  had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have 
multiplied  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  communica- 
tions  both  by  sea  and  land  between  the  various  parts 
of  his  world-empire.  We  read  that  among  the 
gigantic  projects  which  he  was  contemplating  when 
surprised  by  death,  one  was,  the  construction  of  a 
road  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  Pillars  of  Herakles^  He  had  intended  to 
found  a  new  maritime  city  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to  incur  much 
outlay  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in  its  lower 
course.  The  river  would  probably  have  been  thus 
made  again  to  afford  the  same  conveniences,  both 
for  navigation  and  irrigation,  as  it  appears  to  have 
furnished  in  earlier  times  under  the  ancient  Baby- 

1  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  PauBanias  (ii.  1,  ^)  obierves  that  Alexander 
wished  to  cut  through  Mount  Mimas  (in  Asia  Minor),  but  that  this  was 
'  the  only  one,  among  all  his  undertakings,  which  did  not  succeed.  '*  So 
difficult  is  it  (he  goes  on)  to  put  force  upon  the  divine  arrangements^''  r^ 
0€ia  /SuUracr^oi.  He  wished  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  between  Teos 
and  KhuEomentt,  so  as  to  avoid  the  navigation  round  the  cliffs  of  Mimas 
(cTKAireXop  vul>6€VTa  Mt^uuros — ^Aristophan.  Nub.  274)  between  Chios 
and  Erythne.  Probably  this  was  among  the  projects  suggested  to  Alex-> 
ander,  in  the  hist  year  of  his  hfe.  We  have  no  other  information  about  it. 
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Ionian  kings.  Orders  had  been  also  given  for  con- 
structing a  fleet  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea.  Alex- 
ander believed  that  sea  to  be  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Ocean^  and  intended  to  make  it  his  point  of 
departure  for  circumnavigating  the  eastern  limits  of 
Asia,  which  country  yet  remained  for  him  to  conquer. 
The  voyage  already  performed  by  Nearchus,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  in  those  days  a  splendid  maritime  achievement ; 
to  which  another  still  greater  was  on  the  point  of 
being  added — the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea ;  though  here  we 
must  remark,  that  this  same  voyage  (from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  round  Arabia  into  the  Fed  Sea) 
had  been  performed  in  thirty  months,  a  century  and 
a  half  before,  by  Skylax  of  Karyanda,  under  the 
orders  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes* ;  yet,  though 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  forgotten  (as  it  would  ap- 
pear) by  Alexander  and  his  contemporaries.  This 
enlarged  and  systematic  exploration  of  the  earth, 
combined  with  increased  means  of  communication 
among  its  inhabitants,  is  the  main  feature  in  Alex- 
ander's career  which  presents  itself  as  promising 
real  consequences  beneficial  to  humanity. 

»  Anian,  v.  26,  2. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  44 :  compare  iii.  102.  That  Anrian  had  not  present  to  his 
memory  this  narrative  of  Herodotus,  is  plain  from  the  last  chapter  of 
his  Indica;  though  in  his  history  of  Alexander  he  alludes  several  times 
to  Herodotus.  Some  authors  have  concluded  from  Arrian's  silence  that 
he  disbelieved  the  hct :  if  he  had  disbelieved  it,  I  think  that  he  would 
have  mentioned  the  statement  of  Herodotus  nevertheless,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  he  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  credit.  Moreover,  Arrian's 
disbelief  (even  granting  that  such  was  the  state  of  his  mind)  is  not  to 
be  held  as  a  conclusive  disproof  of  the  story.  I  confess  that  I  see  no 
sufficient  reason  for  discrediting  the  narrative  of  Herodotus—though 
some  eminent  modem  writers  are  of  an  opposite  opinion. 
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We  read  that  Alexander  felt  so  much  interest  in  interest  of 
the  extension  of  science,  that  he  gave  to  Aristotle  in  ^unM 
the  immense  sum  of  800  talents  in  money,  placing  JSUt.^**"" 
under  his  directions  several  thousand  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological  researches  \ 
These  exaggerations  are  prohahly  the  work  of  those 
enemies  of  the  philosopher  who  decried  him  as  a 
pensioner  of  the  Macedonian  court ;  hut  it  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  Philip,  and  Alexander  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  may  have  helped  Aristotle 
in  the  difficult  process  of  getting  together  facts  and 
specimens  for  observation — from  esteem  towards 
him  personally,  rather  than  from  interest  in  his 
discoveries.  The  intellectual  turn  of  Alexander  was 
towards  literature,  poetry,  and  history.  He  was  fond 
of  the  Iliad  especially,  as  well  as  of  the  Attic  tra- 
gedians ;  so  that  Harpalus,  being  directed  to  send 
some  books  to  him  in  Upper  Asia,  selected  as 
the  most  acceptable  packet  various  tragedies  of 
jEschylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  with  the 
dithyrambic  poems  of  Telestes  and  the  histories 
ofPhlistus*. 

^  Pliny,  H.  N.  Tiii.  17 ;  Athenaeiu,  ix.  p.  398.    See  Schneider's  Pre^ 
face  to  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Historic  De  Animalibus^  p.  ^guix.  seq. 
*  Plutarch,  Alezand.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 


GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  LANDING  OF  ALEXANDER 
IN  ASIA  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAMIAN  WAR. 

stAteofthe  EvEN  in  334  B.C.,  when  Alexander  first  entered 
workTwhen  upon  his  Asiatic  campaigns,  the  Grecian  citieSi 
ctI^  Ae  great  as  well  as  small,  had  been  robbed  of  all  their 
HeUcspont,  f^ g^  agencjs  and  existed  only  as  appendages  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Several  of  them  were  oc- 
cupied by  Macedonian  garrisons,  or  governed  by 
local  despots  who  leaned  upon  such  armed  force  for 
support.  There  existed  among  them  no  common 
idea  or  public  sentiment,  formally  proclaimed  and 
acted  on,  except  such  as  it  suited  Alexander's  purpose 
to  encourage.  The  miso-Persian  sentiment— once  a 
genuine  expression  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  to  the 
recollection  of  which  Demosthenes  was  wont  to 
appeal,  in  animating  the  Athenians  to  action  against 
Macedonia,  but  now  extinct  and  supplanted  by 
nearer  apprehensions — had  been  converted  by  Alex- 
ander to  his  own  purposes,. as  a  pretext  for  head- 
ship, and  a  help  for  ensuring  submission  during 
his  absence  in  Asia.  Greece  had  become  a  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia ;  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  (ob- 
serves Aristotle  in  illustrating  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion) are  "in  the  hands  of  the  king*".  A 
public  synod  of  the  Greeks  sat  from  time  to  time  at 
Corinth ;  but  it  represented  only  philo-Macedonian 

^  Aristot.  Physic,  iv.  3.  p.210a.  21.    Zri  ws  iv  fiaaiXti  ra  t&p 
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sentiment;  all  that  we  know  of  itd  proceeditigs 
consisted  in  congratulations  to  Alexander  on  his 
victories.  There  is  no  Grecian  history  of  public  or 
political  import ;  there  are  no  facts  except  the  local 
and  municipal  details  of  each  city — '^the  streets 
and  fountains  which  we  are  repairing,  and  the 
battlements  which  we   are  whitening/'   to  use   a  .     . 

phrase  of  Demosthenes^ — the  good  management  of 
the  Athenian  finances  by  the  orator  Lykurgus,  and 
the  contentions  of  orators  respecting  private  dis- 
putes or  politics  of  the  past. 

But  though  Grecian  history  is  thus  stagnant  and  0'c«an 
suspended  during  the   first  years  of  Alexander's  might  have 
Asiatic  campaigns,  it  might  at  any  moment  have  inuTi^ion, 
become   animated  with   an   active   spirit  of  self-  iLn/h^a' 
emancipation,  if  he  had  experienced  reverses,  or  if  ^^^^eVJiu' 
the  Persians  had  administered  their  own  affairs  with 
skill  aud  vigour.    I  have  already  stated,  that  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  Persian  fleet  (we 
ought  rather  to   say,    the   Phenician  fleet  in  the 
Persian  service)  had  a  decided  superiority  at  sea. 
Darius  possessed  untold  treasures  which  might  have 
indefinitely  increased  that  superiority  and  multi- 
plied his  means  of  transmarine   action,   had   he 
chosen  to  follow  the  advice  of  Memnon,  by  acting 
vigorously  from  the  sea  and  strictly  on  the  defen^ 
sive  by  land.     The  movement  or  quiescence  of  the 
Greeks  therefore  depended  on  the  turn  of  aflairs  in 
Asia ;  ad  Alexander  himself  was  well  aware. 

During  the  winter  of  334-^333  B.C.,  Memnon 
with  the  Persian  fleet  appeared  to  be  making  pro- 
gress among  the  islands  in  the  iEgean^,  and  the 

*  Demosthen.  Olyxithiac.  iii.  p.  36.  *  Aman,  ii.  1. 

2b2 
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Hopes  anti-Macedonian  Greeks  were  expecting  him  farther 
Greecer  wcstward  in  Euboea  and  Peloponnesus.  Their  hopes 
Fenian  ^^*  being  dashcd  by  his  unexpected  death,  and  still 
5e^IS,^*  more  by  Darius's  abandonment  of  the  Memnonian 
next  by  the  plans,  they  had  next  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  what 

twogreit        r  ^  J 

Persian  might  bc  achieved  by  the  immense  Persian  land- 
land.  °"  force.  Evcn  down  to  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 
Demosthenes^  and  others  (as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned) were  encouraged  by  their  correspondents  in 
Asia  to  anticipate  success  for  Darius  even  in  pitched 
battle.  But  after  the  great  disaster  at  Issus.  during 
a  year  and  a  half  (from  November  333  b.c.  to  March 
or  April  331  b.c),  no  hope  was  possible.  The 
Persian  force  seemed  extiuct,  and  Darius  was  so 
paralysed  by  the  captivity  of  his  family,  that  he 
suflfered  even  the  citizens  of  Tyre. and  Gaza  to 
perish  in  their  gallant  efforts  of  defence,  without 
the  least  effort  to  save  them.  At  length,  in  the 
spring  of  331  e.g.,  the  prospects  again  appeared  to 
improve.  A  second  Persian  army,  countless  like 
the  first,  was  assembling  eastward  of  the  Tigris ; 
Alexander  advanced  into  the  interior,  many  weeks' 
march  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
attack  them;  and  the  Persians  doubtless  trans- 
mitted encouragements  with  money  to  enterprising 
men  in  Greece,  in  hopes  of  provoking  auxiliary 
movements.  Presently  (October  331  b.c.)  came  the 
catastrophe  at  Arbela;  after  which  no  demonstration 
against  Alexander  could  have  been  attempted  with 
any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Such  was  the  varying  point  of  view  under  which 
the  contest  in  Asia  presented  itself  to  Grecian  spec- 

•^  iEscbines  cont.  Ktesiph.  552. 
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tators,  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  between 
the  landing  of  Alexander  in  Asia  and  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  As  to  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  we 
have  to  look  at  Athens  and  Sparta  only ;  for  Thebes 
had  been  destroyed  and  demolished  as  a  city ;  and 
what  had  been  once  the  citadel  of  the  Kadmeia  was 
now  a  Macedonian  garrison  ^  Moreover,  besides 
that  garrison,  the  Boeotian  cities,  Orchomenus, 
Platsea,  &c.,  were  themselves  strongholds  of  Mace- 
donian dependence ;  being  hostile  to  Thebes  of  old, 
and  having  received  among  themselves  assignments 
of  all  the  Theban  lands^.  In  case  of  any  move- 
ment in  Greece,  therefore,  Antipater,  the  viceroy 
of  Macedonia,  might  fairly  count  on  finding  in 
Greece  interested  allies,  serving  as  no  mean  check 
upon  Attica. 

At  Athens,  the  reigning  sentiment  was  decidedly  PubUcact* 
pacific.      Few  were  disposed  to  brave  the  prince  !l?At^^ 
who  had  just  given  so  fearful  an  evidence  of  his  pS^al*'^ 
force  by  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Thebans.     Ephialtes  and  Charidemus, 
the  military  citizens  at  Athens  most  anti-Macedo- 
nian in  sentiment,  had  been  demanded  as  prisoners 
by  Alexander,  and  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  there  to 
take  service  with  Darius.     Other  Athenians,  men 
of  energy  and  action,  had  followed  their  example, 
and  had  fought  against  Alexander  at  the  Granikus, 
where  they  became  his  prisoners,  and  were  sent  to 
Macedonia  to  work  in  fetters  at  the  mines.     Ephi- 
altes perished  at  the  siege  of  Halikarnassus,  while 

'  Vita  Demotthenis  ap.  Westennann,  Scriptt.  Biog;raph.  p.  301. 
<l>povpity  Koraarrfa'ayros  *A\f(avdpov  4v  raip  Or^Pait  fura  t6  Korao'Kd^M 
Twt  eif0aiovf,  &c.  '  Paiuanias,  i.  25,  4. 
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defending  the  place  with  the  utmost  gallantry; 
Charidemus  suffered  a  more  unworthy  death  from 
the  shameful  sentence  of  Darius.  The  anti-Mace- 
donian leaders  who  remained  at  Athens,  such  as 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus,  were  not  generals  or 
men  of  action,  but  statesmen  and  orators.  They 
were  fully  aware  that  submission  to  Alexander  was 
a  painful  necessity,  though  they  watched  not  the 
less  anxiously  for  any  reverse  which  might  happen 
to  him,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Athens  to 
head  a  new  struggle  on  behalf  of  Grecian  freedom, 
Phokion  But  it  was  not  Demosthenes  or  Lykurgus  who 

TO^Mwerc  now  guidcd  the  general  policy  of  Athens  ^  For 
mi^"tfw  ^^^  twelve  years  between  the  destruction  of  Thebes 
atAthens—  ^ud  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phokion  and  Demades 

—they  ' 

were  of  were  her  ministers  for  foreign  affairs  ;  two  men  of 
Qiai^^^.  totally  opposite  characters,  but  coinciding  in  pacific 
!^^  views,  and  in  looking  to  the  favour  of  Alexander 
and  Antipater  as  the  principal  end  to  be  attained. 
Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to  act  with  the 
Macedonian  fleet,  during  Alexander's  first  cam- 
paign in  Asia ;  these,  together  with  the  Athenian 
prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  served  to  him 
farther  as  a  guarantee  for  the  continued  submission 
of  the  Athenians  generally*.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  pacific  policy  of  Phokion  was  now 
prudent  and  essential  to  Athens,  though  the  same 
cannot  be  said  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the  proper 

^  "  Since  Macedonian  dominion  became  paramount  (observes  De- 
mosthenes, l>e  Coron&«  p.  331),  JSschines  and  men  of  his  stamp  are  in 
full  ascendency  and  affluence — I  am  impotent :  there  is  no  place  at 
Athens  for  free  citizens  and  counsellors,  but  only  for  men  who  do  what 
they  are  ordered,  and  flatter  the  ruling  potentate." 

»  Arrian,  i,  29,  8. 
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place)  for  his  advocacy  of  the  like  policy  twenty 
years  before,  when  Philip's  power  was  growing  and 
might  have  been  arrested  by  vigorous  opposition. 
It  suited  the  purpose  of  Antipater  to  ensure  his 
hold  upon  Athens  by  frequent  presents  to  Demades, 
a  man  of  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits.  But 
Phokion,  incorruptible  as  well  as  poor  to  the  end, 
declined  all  similar  offers,  though  often  made  to 
him,  not  only  by  Antipater,  but  even  by  Alex- 
ander\ 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  though  the  i>ano. 
macedonising  policy   was   now   decidedly  in  the  Lyku!^, 
ascendent — accepted^  even  by  dissentients,  as  the  in^tiS'^'^^ 
only  course  admissible   under  the  circumstances,  JStu^iy, 
and  conlSrmed  the  more  by  each  successive  vie-  "^  "*^^®';- 

-^  thelcBs  still 

tory  of  Alexander — ^yet  statesmen,  like  Lykur^s  p«w»c  men 
and  Demosthenes,   of  notonous  anti-Macedoman  ance.   fu 
sentiment,  still  held  a  conspicuous  and  influential  a^livi^  of 
position,  though  of  course  restricted  to  matters  ^y'^"'*""- 
of  internal  administration.     Thus  Lykurgus  con- 
tinued to  be  the  real  acting  minister  of  finance, 
for  three  successive  Panathenaic  intervals  of  four 
years  each,  or  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  twelve 
years.     He  superintended   not  merely  the  entire 
collection,  but  also  the  entire  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue ;  rendering  strict  periodical  account, 
yet  with  a  financial  authority  greater  than  had  be- 
longed to  any  statesman  since  Perikles.     He  im- 
proved the  gymnasia  and  stadia  of  the  city — multi- 
plied the  donatives   and  sacred  furniture  in  the 
temples,— -enlarged,  or  constructed  anew,  docks  and 
arsenals, — provided  a  considerable  stock  of  arms 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30. 
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and  equipments,  military  as  well  as  naval — and 
maintained  four  hundred  triremes  in  a  seaworthy, 
condition y  for  the  protection  of  Athenian  com- 
merce. In  these  extensive  functions  he  was  never 
superseded,  though  Alexander  at  one  time  sent  to 
require  the  surrender  of  his  person,  which  was 
refused  by  the  Athenian  people  ^  The  main  cause 
of  his  firm  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  was,  his 
known  and  indisputable  pecuniary  probity,  wherein 
he  was  the  parallel  of  Phokion. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  hold  any  such  com- 
manding public  appointments  as  Lykurgus ;  but  he 
enjoyed  great  esteem  and  sympathy  from  the  people 
generally,  for  his  marked  line  of  public  counsel  du* 
ring  the  past.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  fotmd  in 
one  very  significant  fact.  The  indictment,  against 
Ktesiphon's  motion  for  crowning  Demosthenes,  was 
instituted  by  iSschines,  and  official  entry  made  of 
it  before  the  death  of  Philip — which  event  occurred 

'  See  the  remarkable  decree  in  honour  of  Lykurgus,  passed  by  the 
Athenian  people  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  after  his  death,  in  the 
archonship  of  Anazikrates,  B.C.  307  (Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  852), 
The  reciting  portion  of  this  decree,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the  whole« 
goes  over  the  public  conduct  of  Lykurgus,  and  is  very  valuable. 

It  seems  that  the  twelve  years  of  financial  administration  exercised 
by  Lykurgus,  are  to  be  taken  probably,  either  from  342-330  B.C. — or 
four  years  later,  from  338-^26  B.C.  Boeckh  leaves  the  point  undeter- 
mined between  the  two.  Droysen  and  Meier  prefer  the  earlier  period 
— O.  Miiller  the  later.  (Boeckh,  XJrkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seewc- 
sen,  also  the  second  edition  of  his  Staats-haushaltung  der  Athener,  vol.  ii. 
p.  114-118.) 

The  total  of  public  money,  recorded  by  the  Inscription  as  having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Lykurgus  in  the  twelve  years,  was  18,900 
talents  =  ^4,340,000,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  said  to  have  held,  be- 
sides, in  deposit,  a  great  deal  of  money  entrusted  to  him  by  private 
individuals.  His  official  duties  as  treasurer  were  discharged,  for  the  first 
four  years,  in  his  own  name ;  during  the  last  eight  years,  in  the  nameg 
of  two  different  friends. 
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in  August  336  b.c.  Yet  i^scbines  did  not  venture 
to  bring  it  on  for  trial  until  August  330  b.c,  after 
Antipater  bad  subdued  tbe  ill-fated  rising  of  tbe 
Lacedsemonian  king  Agis;  and  even  at  tbat  ad- 
vantageous moment,  when  the  macedonisers  seemed 
in  full  triumph,  be  signally  failed.  We  thus  per- 
ceive, that  though  Phokion  and  Demades  were  now 
the  leaders  of  Athenian  affairs,  as  representing  a 
policy  which  every  one  felt  to  be  unavoidable — ^yet 
the  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  people  went  with 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus.  In  fact,  we  shall  see 
that  after  the  Lamian  war,  Antipater  thought  it  re- 
quisite to  subdue  or  punish  this  sentiment  by  dis- 
franchising or  deporting  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  \ 
It  seems  however  that  the  anti-Macedonian  states- 
men were  very  cautious  of  giving  offence  to  Alex- 
ander, between  334  and  330  b.c.  Ktesiphon  ac- 
cepted a  mission  of  condolence  to  Kleopatra,  sister 
of  Alexander,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  ;  and  Demosthenes  stands  accused 
of  having  sent  humble  and  crouching  letters  to  Alex- 
ander (the  Great)  in  Phenicia,  during  the  spring  of 
331  B.C.  This  assertion  of  iEschines,  though  not 
to  be  trusted  as  correct,  indicates  the  general  pru« 
dence  of  Demosthenes  as  to  his  known  and  for- 
midable enemy  ^. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28. 

s  iSschines  (adv.  Kteaiph.  p.  635)  mentiooB  this  mission  of  Ktesi- 
phon to  Kleopatra.  He  also  (in  the  same  oration,  p.  550)  charges  De- 
mosthenes with  having  sent  letters  to  Alexander,  soliciting  pardon  and 
feyour.  He  states  that  a  young  man  named  Ariston,  a  friend  of  De- 
mosthenes, was  much  about  the  person  of  Alexander,  and  that  through 
him  the  letters  were  sent.  He  cites  as  his  authority  the  seamen  of  the 
public  Athenian  vessel  called  Paralus,  and  the  Athenian  envoys  who 
w^t  to  Alexander  in  Phenicia  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  331  B.c. 
(oompare  Anian,  iii.  6,  3).     Hyperides  also  seems  to  have  advvnoed 
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Anti-Mace-       It  was  DOt  froiB  Atheos,  but  from  Sparta,  that 
m^^ent    anti-MacedoniaD  movements  now  took  rise. 
^Kin^g*^      lo  the  decisive  battle  unsuccessfully  fought  by 
^fVLwSn  Athens  and  Thebes  at  Chaeroneia  against  Philip, 
adxnirau  in   the  Spartaus  had  not  been  concerned.      Their  kins: 

the  JEgean.  *  " 

Hii  at-  Archidamus, — who  had  been  active  conjointly  with 
in'fc^te"  Athens  in  the  Sacred  War,  trying  to  uphold  the  Pho-» 
i^nnc^uL  kians  ag-ainst  Philip  and  the  Thebans, — had  after- 
wards withdrawn  himself  from  Central  Greece  to 
assist  the  Tarentines  in  Italy,  and  had  been  slain  in  a 
battle  against  the  Messapians^  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Agis,a  brave  and  enterprising  man,  under 
whom  the  Spartans,  though  abstaining  from  hosti- 
lities against  Philip,  resolutely  decUned  to  take  part 
in  the  synod  at  Corinth,  whereby  the  Macedonian 
prince  was  nominated  Leader  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
even  persisted  in  the  same  denial  on  Alexander's 
nomination  also.  When  Alexander  sent  to  Athens 
three  hundred  panoplies  after  his  victory  at  the  Gra- 
nikus,  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  AthSnd,  he 
expressly  proclaimed  in  the  inscription,  that  they 
were  dedicated  "  by  Alexander  and  the  Greeks, 
excepting  the  LacecUsmoniafts^.''     Agis  took  the  lead 

the  like  allegation  against  Demosthenes — see  Harpokration,  y.  *Api- 

OTlCdV, 

The  oration  of  Hyperides  in  defence  of  Euxenippus  (recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington),  delivered  at  some  period  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  gives  general  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  feeling 
of  jealous  aversion  to  the  existing  Macedonian  ascendency.  Euxenippus 
had  been  accused  of  devotion  to  Macedonia ;  Hyperides  strenuously 
denies  it,  saying  that  Euxenippus  had  never  been  in  Macedonia,  nor 
ever  conversed  with  any  Macedonian  who  came  to  Athens.  Even  boys 
at  school  (says  Hyperides)  know  the  names  of  the  corrupt  orators,  or 
flatterers,  who  serve  Macedonia— Euxenippus  is  not  among  them 
(p.  11,  12). 

^  Plutarch,  Camill.  19 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  88 ;  Plutaicb,  Agis,  3. 

'  Ainan»  i,  16, 11 :  compare  Pausan*  vii.  10, 1. 
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in  trying  to  procure  Persian  aid  for  anti*Macedo- 
nian  operations  in  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of 
summer  333  b.c,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Issus* 
he  visited  the  Persian  admirals  at  Chios,  to  solicit 
men  and  money  for  intended  action  in  Pelopon- 
nesus \  At  that  moment,  they  were  not  zealous 
in  the  direction  of  Greece,  anticipating  (as  most 
Asiatics  then  did)  the  complete  destruction  of  Alex- 
ander in  Kilikia.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  dis- 
aster of  Issus  became  known,  they  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Agis  thirty  talents  and  ten  triremes ; 
which  he  employed,  under  his  brother  Agesilaus, 
in  making  himself  master  of  Krete — feeling  that  no 
movement  in  Greece  could  be  expected  at  such  a 
discouraging  crisis.  Agis  himself  soon  afterwards 
went  to  that  island,  having  strengthened  himself  by 
a  division  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  fought 
under  Darius  at  Issus.  In  Krete,  he  appears  to 
have  had  considerable  temporary  success  ;  and  even 
in  Peloponnesus,  he  organized  some  demonstra- 
tions which  Alexander  sent  Amphoterus  with  a 
large  naval  force  to  repress,  in  the  spring  of  331 
B.C.*.  At  that  time,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  all  the 
naval  mastery  of  the  iEgean,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  so  that  the  Persians  had 
no  direct  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.  Probably 
Amphoterus  recovered  Krete,  but  he  had  no  land- 
force  to  attack  Agis  in  Peloponnesus. 

^  Arrian,  ii.  13,  4. 

a  Anian,  iii.  6,  4 ;  Diodor.  xrii.  48;  Ciirtiuflj  iv.  1,  39.  It  is  to  this 
war  in  Krete,  between  Agis  and  the  Macedonian  party  and  troops,  that 
Aristotle  probably  alludes  (in  the  few  words  contained,  Politica,ii.  7,S), 
as  having  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  SLretan  institutions — see  Schnei-* 
tier's  note  on  the  passage*  At  leasf  wc  do  not  know  of  any  othcar 
event,  suitable  to  the  words. 
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B.C.  380,         In  October  331  b.c,  Darius  was  beaten  at  Arbela 

spring* 

Aguieviet    ^^^  becamc  a  fugitive  in  Media,  leaving  Babylon, 
an  army  in  gusa,  and  PerscpoUs,  with  the  bulk  of  his  immense 
nesiu^and    treasures,  as  a  prey  to  the  conqueror  during  the 
declaration    comiug  wiutcr.     After  such  prodigious  accessions 
i^d^ter.    to  Alexander's  force,  it  would  seem  that  any  anti* 
Macedonian  movement,  during  the  spring  of  330 
B.C.,  must  have  been  obviously  hopeless  and  even 
insane.    Yet  it  was  just  then  that  King  Agis  found 
means  to  enlarge  his  scale  of  operations  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  prevailed  on  a  considerable  body  of 
new  allies  to  join  him.     As  to  himself  personally, 
he  and  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  previously  in 
a  state  of  proclaimed  war  with  Macedonia^  and 
therefore  incurred  little  additional  risk  ;  moreover, 

*  Ale3cander,  as  soon  as  he  got  possesrion  of  the  Persian  treasures  at 
Susa  (about  December  331  B.C.),  sent  a  large  remittance  of  3000  talents 
to  Antipater^  as  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians (Arrian,  vL\6, 17)>  The  manifestations  of  Agis  in  Pelopon* 
nesus  had  begun  in  the  spring  of  331  b.c.  (Arrian,  iii.  6,4);  but  his 
aggressive  movements  in  Peloponnesus  did  not  assume  formidable 
proportions  imtil  the  spring  of  330  B.C.  At  the  date  of  the  speech  of 
iEschines  against  Ktesiphon  (August  330  B.C.),  the  decisive  battle  by 
which  Antipater  crushed  the  forces  of  Agis  had  only  recently  occurred ; 
for  the  Lacediemonian  prisoners  were  only  about  to  be  sent  to  Alexander 
to  learn  their  fate  (^sch.  adv.  Kt.  p.  524).  Curtius  (vii.  1, 21)  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  in  saying  that  the  contest  was  terminated  befoie  the 
battle  of  Arbela.  Moreover,  there  were  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  present 
with  Darius  until  a  few  days  before  his  death  (July  330  B.C.),  who  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  Alei^mder  (Arrian,  iii.  24,  7) ;  these  men 
could  hardly  have  known  of  the  prostration  of  their  country  at  home. 
I  suppose  the  victory  of  Antipater  to  have  taken  place  about  June 
330  B.C. — and  the  Peloponnesian  armament  of  Agis  to  have  been  got 
together  about  three  months  before  (March  330  b.c). 

Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  App.  c.  4.  p.  234)  discusses  the  chronology  of 
this  event,  but  in  a  manner  which  1  cannot  think  satisfactory.  He 
seems  inclined  to  put  it  some  months  earlier.  I  see  no  necessity  for 
construing  the  dictum  ascribed  to  Alexander  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  15) 
as  proving  close  coincidence  of  time  between  the  battle  of  Arbela  and 
the  final  defeat  of  Agis. 
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it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Asiatic  disasters  to 
cast  back  upon  Greece  small  bands  of  soldiers  who 
had  hitherto  found  service  in  the  Persian  armies. 
These  men  willingly  came  to  Cape  Tsenarus  to  en- 
list under  a  warlike  king  of  Sparta ;  so  that  Agis 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  appeared 
considerable  to  Feloponnesians,  familiar  only  with 
the  narrow  scale  of  Grecian  war-muster,  though 
insignificant  as  against  Alexander  or  his  viceroy  in 
Macedonia  \  An  unexpected  ray  of  hope  broke 
out  from  the  revolt  of  Memnon,  the  Macedonian 
governor  of  Thrace.  Antipater  was  thus  compelled 
to  withdraw  some  of  his  forces  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  Greece ;  while  Alexander,  victorious 
as  he  was,  being  in  Fersis  or  Media,  east  of  Mount 
Zagros,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  to  have 
reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  habitable  worlds 
Of  this  partial  encouragement  Agis  took  advantage, 
to  march  out  of  Lakonia  with  all  the  troops,  mer* 
cenary  and  native,  that  he  could  muster.  He  called 
on  the  Peloponnesians  for  a  last  effort  against  Ma- 
cedonian dominion,  while  Darius  still  retained  all 
the  eastern  half  of  his  empire,  and  while  support 
from  him  in  men  and  money  might  yet  be  antici- 
pated^ 

Respecting  this  war,  we  know  very  few  details*  «.o.  sso 
At  first,  a  flush  of  success  appeared  to  attend  Agis. 
The  Eleians,  the  Achaeans  (except  Pell^nS),   the 

^  Alexander  in  Media,  when  informed  of  the  whole  afiair  after  the 
death  of  Agis,  spoke  of  it  with  contempt  as  a  battle  of  frogs  and  mice, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  dictum  of  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  16. 

>  iBschines  ady.  Ktesiphont.  p.  553.  6  ^  'AXe{avd/)o(  e^  r^p  Spicrov 
xai  T^  oUavfjJpij£  6\iyov  d€Uf  iratnjs  iiM6turrriK€i,  &c. 

*  Diodor.  xyii.  62;  Deioarchiu  oont.  Demosth.  s.  35. 


and  slain. 
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fim'v  Arcadians  (except  Megalopolis)  and  some  other 
tiaiiy  8UC-  Peloponnesians,  joined  his  standard ;  so  that  he 
completely  was  enabled  to  collect  an  army  stated  at  20,000 
hS^er!  foot  and  2000  horse.  Defeating  the  first  Macedo- 
nian  forces  sent  against  him,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Megalopolis  ;  which  city,  now  as  previously, 
was  the  stronghold  of  Macedonian  influence  in  the 
peninsula^  and  was  probably  occupied  by  a  Mace- 
donian garrison.  An  impulse  manifested  itself  at 
Athens  in  favour  of  active  sympathy,  and  equipment 
of  a  fleet  to  aid  this  anti-Macedonian  efibrt.  It  was 
resisted  by  Phokion  and  Deinades,  doubtless  upon 
all  views  of  prudence,  but  especially  upon  one 
financial  ground,  taken  by  the  latter,  that  the  people 
would  be  compelled  to  forego  the  Theoric  distribu- 
tion \  Even  Demosthenes  himself,  under  circum* 
stances  so  obviously  discouraging,  could  not  recom- 
mend the  formidable  step  of  declaring  against 
Alexander— ^though  he  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
the  expression  of  general  anti-Macedonian  sym* 
pathies,  and  to  have  complained  of  the  helplessness 
into  which  Athens  had  been  brought  by  past  bad 
policy*.  Antipater,  closing  the  war  in  Thrace  on 
the  best  terms  that  he  could,  hastened  into  Greece 

1  Platarchj  Reipubl.  Gerend.  Pnecept.  p.  818. 

'  Thia  is  what  we  make  out,  as  to  the  conduct  of  Demosthenea,  from 
ifischines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  553. 

It  is  howerer  difficult  to  believe,  what  iBschines  insinuates,  that 
Demosthenes  boasted  of  having  himself  got  up  the  Lacediemonian 
movement— ^and  yet  that  he  made  no  proposition  or  suggestion  for 
countenancing  it.  Demosthenes  can  hardly  have  lent  any  positive  aid 
to  the  proceeding,  though  of  course  his  anti-Macedonian  feelings  would 
be  counted  lipon,  in  case  things  took  a  favourable  turn. 

Deinarchus  (ut  suprd)  also  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  remained 
inactive  at  this  critical  moment. 
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with  his  full  forces,  and  reached  Peloponnesus  in 
time  to  relieve  Megalopolis,  which  had  begun  to  be 
in  danger. .  One  decisive  battle,  which  took  place 
in  Arcadia,  sufficed  to  terminate  the  war.  Agis 
and  his  army,  the  Lacedaemonians  especially,  fought 
with  gallantry  and  desperation,  but  were  completely 
defeated.  Five  thousand  of  their  men  were  slain, 
including  Agis  himself ;  who,  though  covered  with 
wounds,  disdained  to  leave  the  field,  and  fell  re- 
sisting to  the  last.  The  victors,  according  to  one 
account,  lost  3500  men ;  according  to  another,  1000 
slain,  together  with  a  great  many  wounded.  This 
was  a  greater  loss  than  Alexander  had  sustained 
either  at  Issus  or  at  Arbela;  a  plain  proof,  that 
Agis  and  his  companions,  however  unfortunate  in 
the  result,  had  manifested  courage  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  Sparta. 

The  aUied  forces  were  now  so  completely  crushed,  Complete 
that  all  submitted  to  Autipater.     After  consulting  oftu"****" 
the  philo-Macedonian  synod  at  Corinth,  he  con-  A^^teJ 
demned  the  Achaeans  and  Eleians  to  pay  120  talents  — spwtan 
to  Megalopolis,  and  exacted  from  the  Tegeans  the  ^^^  np  to 
punishment  of  those  among  their  leading  men  who  in  Asia. 
bad  advised  the  war\     But  he  would  not  take  upon 
him  to  determine  the  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians without  special  reference  to  Alexander.     Re- 
quiring from  them  fifty  hostages,  he  sent  up  to  Alex- 
ander in  Asia  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  or  pri- 
soners, to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy  ^.  We  are 

^  Curtiiifl,  yi.  1, 15-20;  Diodor.  xni.  63-73.    After  the  defeat^  * 
suspensive  decree  was  passed  by  the  Spartana^  releasing  from  artfUa 
those  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle — as  had  been  done  after 
Lenktra  (Diodor.  xix.  70). 
'  .Sschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  624. 
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told  that  they  did  not  reach  the  king  until  a  long 
time  afterwards,  at  Baktra^ ;  what  he  decided  about 
Sparta  generally,  we  do  not  know. 
Untoward  The  rising  of  the  Thebans,  not  many  months 
thedefen-  after  Alexander's  accession,  had  been  the  first 
ofCtxtM-^  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  emancipate  themselves 
Mmbina.  ^^^^  Macedonian  dominion ;  this  enterprise  of  Agis 
^°°*  was  the  second.     Both  unfortunately  had  been  par- 

tial, without  the  possibility  of  any  extensive  or 
organized  combination  beforehand ;  both  ended 
miserably,  riveting  the  chains  of  Greece  thove 
powerfully  than  ever.  Thus  was  the  self-defensive 
force  of  Greece  extinguished  piecemeal.  The 
scheme  of  Agis  was  in  fact  desperate  from  the  very 
outset,  as  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Alexander ; 
and  would  perhaps  never  have  been  undertaken, 
had  not  Agis  himself  been  already  compromised  in 
hostility  against  Macedonia,  before  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  force  at  Issus.  This  unfortunate 
prince,  without  any  superior  ability  (so  far  as  we 
know),  manifested  a  devoted  courage  and  patriotism 
worthy  of  his  predecessor  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae ; 
whose  renown  stands  higher,  only  because  the  cause 
in  which  he  fell  ultimately  triumphed.  The  Athe- 
nians and  ^tolians,  neither  of  whom  took  part 
with  Agis,  were  now  left,  without  Thebes  and 
Sparta,  as  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Greece  ; 
which  will  appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  the 
last  struggle  for  Grecian  independence — the  La- 
mian  war ;  better  combined  and  more  promising, 
yet  not  less  disastrous  in  its  result. 
B.C.  S30,         Though  the  strongest  considerations  of  prudence 

^  Curtius,  yii.  4, 32. 
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kept  Athens  quiet   during  this   anti-Macedonian  Po«Wonof 

.       -A  1  r  t  t        parties  at 

movement  in  Peloponnesus,  a  powerful  sympathy  Athens 
must  have  been  raised  among  her  citizens  while  stra^ieo^r 
the  struggle  was  going  on.     Had  Agis  gained  the  MUonr 
victory  over  Antipater,  the  Athenians  might  pro-  donS^*' 
bably  have  declared  in  his  favour;  and  although  P?''j'j'^' 
no  independent  position  could  have  been  perma- 
nently  maintained   against  so  overwhelming  an 
enemy  as  Alexander,  yet  considering  that  he  was 
thoroughly  occupied  and  far  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
Greece  might  have  held  out  against  Antipater  for 
an  interval  not  inconsiderable.    In  the  face  of  such 
eventualities,  the  fears  of  the  macedonising  states* 
men  now  in  power  at  Athens,  the  hopes  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  reciprocal  antipathies  of  both, 
must  have  become  unusually  manifest ;  so  that  the 
reaction  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  power 
became  more  irresistible  than  ever,  was  considered 
by  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  ruining  and  dishonouring  him. 

To  the  political  peculiarity  of  this  juncture  we  Judicial 
.  owe  the  judicial  contest  between  the  two  great  be^we'in 
Athenian   orators ;   the  memorable  accusation  of  ^J^De*' 
iEschines  against  Ktesiphon,  for  having  proposed  ^^l^?^ 
a  crown  to  Demosthenes — and  the  still  more  me-  °>^ry  c^r- 
morable  defence  of  Demosthenes,  on  behalf  of  his  as  to  the 
friend  as  well  as  of  himself.     It  was  in  the  autumn  orKt^t!.^'^ 
or  winter  of  337-336  b.c,  that  Ktesiphon  had  Jhe^iarcf. 
proposed  this  vote  of  public  honour  in  favour  of  5^*^{j|n^g 
Demosthenes,  and  had  obtained  the  (probouleumaor) 
preliminary  acquiescence  of  the  senate ;  it  was  in 
the  same  Attic  year,  and  not  long  afterwards,  that 
^schinea   attacked    the    proposition   under    the 

VOL.  XII,  2  c 
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Graphs  Paranom6a»  as  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
mischievous,  and  founded  on  false  allegations \ 
More  than  six  years  had  thus  elapsed  since  the 
formal  entry  of  the  accusation  ;  yet  iEschines  had 
not  chosen  to  hring  it  to  actual  trial ;  which  indeed 
could  not  be  done  without  some  risk  to  himself; 
before  the  numerous  and  popular  judicature  of 
Athens*  Twice  or  thrice  before  his  acccusation  was 
entered,  other  persons  had  moved  to  confer  the 
same  honour  upon  Demosthenes^,  and  had  been 

1  Among  the  yaiious  documents^  real  or  pretended,  uuerted  in  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  De  Coronft,  there  appears  one  (p.  266)  pur> 
porting  to  be  the  Tery  decree  moTed  by  Kteiiphon;  and  another 
(p.  243)  purporting  to  be  the  accusation  preferred  by  iBschines.  I  hav^ 
already  stated  that  I  agree  with  Droysen  in  mistrusting  all  the  docu- 
ments annexed  to  this  oration ;  all  of  them  bear  the  name  of  wrong 
archons,  most  of  them  names  of  unknown  archons ;  some  of  them  do 
not  fit  the  place  in  which  they  appear.  See  my  preceding  Vol.  XI. 
iCh.  haaax.  p.  586;  Ch.  xc.  p.  630-673. 

We  know  from  the  statement  of  iBschines  himself  that  the  motion  of 
Ktesiphon  was  made  after  the  appointment  of  Demosthenes  to  be  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  fortifications  of  the  dty ;  and  that  this  appoint- 
ment took  place  in  the  last  month  of  the  archon  Chserondas  (Jnne 
337  B.C.— see  .Sschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  421-426).  We  also  know  that 
the  accusation  of  iBschines  against  Ktesiphon  was  preferred  before  the 
assassination  of  Philip,  which  took  place  in  August  336  b.c.  (iBsehin. 
ib.  p.  612^  613).  It  thus  appears  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  (widi 
the  probouleuma  which  preceded  it)  must  have  occurred  some  time 
during  the  autumn  or  winter  of  337-^6  B.C.— that  the  accusation  of 
ifischines  must  hare  been  handed  in  shortly  after  it — and  that  this  ae^ 
eiisation  dannot  have  been  handed  in  at  the  date  borne  by  the  pseudo- 
document,  p.  243— the  month  Elaphebolion  of  the  archon  Cheerondas, 
which  would  be  anterior  to  the  appointment  of  Demosthenes.  More- 
over»  whoerer  compares  the  so-oriled  motion  of  Ktesiphon,  as  it  stands 
inserted  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  266^  with  the  words  in  which  iBschines 
himself  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  631.  SSey'r^  ^PXV^  ^v  yfnj<f)i<rfuiro£  ^iroifi<rt», 
see  also  p.  439)  describes  the  exordium  of  that  motion,  Will  see  that  it 
cannot  be  genuine. 

'  Demosthenes  De  Coron&,  p.  253,  302,  303,  310.  He  says  (p.  267- 
313)  that  he  had  been  crowned  often  (froXXiw«().by  the  Athenians  and 
Other  Qreek  cities.    The  crown  which  he  received  on  the  moli<m  of 
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indicted  under  the  Graphs  Paraoomdn ;  but  with 
Buch  signal  ill  suecess,  that  their  accusers  did  not 
obtain  so  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  suffrages  of  the 
Dikasts,  and  therefore  incurred  (under  the  standing 
regulation  of  Attic  law)  a  penalty  of  1 000  drachmsD. 
The  like  danger  awaited  iEschines ;  and  althoughi^ 
in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  Ktesiphon's  motion 
(which  was  the  direct  and  ostensible  purpose  aimed 
at  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn),  his  indictment 
was  grounded  on  special  circumstances  such  as  the 
previous  accusers  may  not  have  been  able  to  show, 
still  it  was  not  his  real  object  to  confine  himself 
within  this  narrow  and  technical  argument.    He 
intended  to  eniarge  the  range  of  accusation^  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  character  and  policy  of  De- 
mosthenes ;  who  would  thus,  if  the  verdict  went 
against  him,  stand  publicly  dishonoured  both  as 
citizen  and  as  politician.     Unless  this  latter  pur- 
pose were  accomplished,  indeed,  iEschines  gained 
nothing  by  bringing  the  indictment  into  court ;  for 
the  mere  entry  of  the  indictment  would  have  already 
produced  the  effect  of  preventing  the  proboideuma 
from  passing  into  a  decree,  and  the  crown  from 
being  actually  conferred.   Doubtless  Ktesiphon  and 
Demosthenes  might  have  forced  ^schines  to  the 
alternative  of  either  dropping  his  indictment  or 
bringing  it  into  the  Dikastery.     But  this  was  a 
forward  challenge,  which,  in  reference  to  a  purely 
honorary  vote,  they  had  not  felt  bold  enough  to 
send;  especially  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  in 

Amtoniktii  (after  the  saeceasef  agunat  Philip  at  Bjzanthun  and  the 
Chefwmeatu^  &e.  in  340  b.c.)  waa  the  §Bo<md  crown  (p.  353) — Plutarch, 
Yit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  S48. 

2c2 
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335  B.C.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  with  several  other 
citizens. 
Accusatory  In  this  State  of  abeyance  and  compromise— De- 
M^hinet,  mosthcncs  enjoying  the  inchoate  honour  of  a  com- 
agJ^Mtthe  plimentary  vote  from  the  senate,  ^Eschines  inter- 
Sf  Ktwu°°  cepting  it  from  being  matured  into  a  vote  of  the 
phon,  really  peoplc — both   the  votc   and   the  indictment  had 

against  the     *       *  .        ,    .  .  ,  .  -r*  i 

political  remained  for  rather  more  than  six  years.  But  the 
niMthenes.  accuscr  now  felt  encouraged  to  push  his  indictment 
to  trial  under  the  reactionary  party  feeling,  fol- 
lowing on  abortive  anti-Macedonian  hopes,  which 
succeeded  to  the  complete  victory  of  Antipater 
over  Agis,  and  which  brought  about  the  accusation 
of  anti-Macedonian  citizens  in  Naxos,  Thasos,  and 
other  Grecian  cities  also^  Amidst  the  fears  pre- 
valent that  the  victor  lYould  carry  his  resentment 
still  farther,  iSlschines  could  now  urge  that  Athens 
was  disgraced  by  having  adopted  or  even  approved 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes^,  and  that  an  emphatic 
condemnation  of  him  was  the  only  way  of  clearing 
her  from  the  charge  of  privity  with  those  who  had 
raised  the  standard  against  Macedonian  supre- 
macy.   In  an  able  and  bitter  harangue,  j^schinea 

t  Demosthenes  De  Coron&y  p.  294. 

'  .Sschines  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  645.  dio/3e/9Xi7rai  ^  fiyMv  17  nSKis  U  rSiv 
Aijfio(r$4yov£  TToKiTfVfiAronf  irtpl  rovf  vv9f  naipovs'  dd^trt  ^  «ay  fiiv 
Tovrov  aT€<f}apm(niTt,  6fioyy^fiov€s  tlvai  roig  napapaiyovai  rijv 
Koiu^y  tlpffpffv*  iiuf  de  rovpca^iov  rovrov  frpd$riT€,  dfrokv<r€T€  r6y  d^fioy 
T&¥  airi&v, — Compare  with  this^  the  last  sentence  of  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  in  reply,  where  he  puts  up  a  prayer  to  the  Gods — v/aTv 
de  rois  \oiiroU  rffv  raxl<mjp  ofraXXoyj^v  t&p  ifrrjprrfniptiv  <ft6p»v 
^€  Kol  coynjpiop  do'ftxiKrj, 

The  mention  by  iEschines  (immediately  before)  of  the  Pythian  games, 
as  about  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days,  marks  the  date  of  this  judicial 
trial— August  330  p.c. 
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first  shows  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  was 
illegal,  in  consequence  of  the  public  official  appoint- 
ments held  by  Demosthenes  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  proposed — next  he  enters  at  large  into  the 
whole  life  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  to  prove 
him  unworthy  of  such  an  honour,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  formal  grounds  of  objection.  He  distri- 
butes the  entire  life  of  Demosthenes  into  four  pe- 
riods, the  first  ending  at  the  peace  of  346  b.c« 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians — the  second, 
ending  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  next  ensuing 
war  in  341-340  b.c. — the  third,  ending  with  the 
disaster  at  Chaeroneia — the  fourth,  comprising  all 
the  time  following*.  Throughout  all  the  four 
periods,  he  denounces  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes 
as  having  been  corrupt,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and 
ruinous  to  the  city.  What  is  more  surprising  still 
— he  expressly  charges  him  with  gross  subservience 
both  to  Philip  and  to  Alexander,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  taking  credit  for  a  patriotic  and  in- 
trepid opposition  to  them*. 

That  Athens  had  undergone  sad  defeat  and  hu- 
miliation, having  been  driven  from  her  independent 
and  even  presidential  position  into  the  degraded 
character  of  a  subject  Macedonian  city,  since  the 
time  when  Demosthenes  first  began  political  life — 
was  a  fact  but  too  indisputable.  iEschines  even 
makes  this  a  part  of  his  case ;  arraigning  the  trai- 
torous mismanagement  of  Demosthenes  as  the  cause 
of  so  melancholy  a  revolution,  and  denouncing  him 
tis  candidate  for  public  compliment  on  no  better  plea 

^  iBschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  443. 

'  ^schinet  adv.  Kteaiph.  pp.  449,  456, 467,  651. 
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than  a  series  of  public  calalnnities^     Having  thus 
animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  ^schines  proceeds  to 
the  more  recent  past,  and  contends  that  Demo- 
sthenes cannot  be  sincere  in  his  pretended  enmity 
to  Alexander,  because  he  has  let  slip  three  successive 
occasions,   all  highly   favourable,  for  instigating 
Athens  to  hostility  against  the  Macedonians.     Of 
lihese  three  occasions,  the  first  was,  when  Alexander 
first  crossed  into  Asia;   the  second,  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Issus ;  the  third,  during  the 
flush  of  success  obtained  by  Agis  in  Peloponnesus^. 
On  neither  of  these  occasions  did  Demosthenes  call 
for  any  public  action  against  Macedonia ;  a  proof 
(according  to  ^schines)  that  his  anti-Macedonian 
professions  were  insincere. 
Appredfl.        I  havc  morc  than  once  remarked,  that  consider- 
^Khincs,    ing  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  two  orators,  it 
indent      ^^  rarely  safe  to  trust  the  unsupported  allegation  of 
evidence,     either  against  the  other.     But  in  regard  to  the 
mccuaerof    last-mentioued    charges   advanced    by   i£schineS| 
•th^^^       there  is  enough  of  known  fact,  and  we  have  indepen- 
dent evidence,  such  as  is  not  often  before  us,  to 
appreciate  him  as  an  accuser  of  Demosthenes.    The 
victorious  career  of  Alexander,  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  proves  amply  that  not  one  of  the 
three  periods,  here  indicated  by  iEschines,  pre- 
sented even  decent  encouragement  for  a  reasonable 
Athenian  patriot  to  involve  his  country  in  warfare 
against  so  formidable  an  enemy.    Nothing  can  b§ 
more  frivolous  than  these  charges  against  Demo^ 

1  .Sschinea  adv.  Kteiiph.  pp.  526,  538,  541. 
'  iEadiiiies  ady.  Etedph.  p.  551*^3. 
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sthenes,  of  having  omitted  promising  seasons  for 
anti-Macedonian  operations.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
prohahly,  Demosthenes  does  not  notice  them  in  his 
reply ;  still  more,  perhaps,  on  another  ground,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  speak  out  what  he  thought  and 
felt  ahout  Alexander.  His  reply  dwells  altogether 
upon  the  period  before  the  death  of  Philip.  Of  the 
boundless  empire  subsequently  acquired,  by  the  son 
of  Philip,  he  speaks  only  to  mourn  it  as  a  wretched 
visitation  of  fortune,  which  has  desolated  alike  the 
Hellenic  and  the  barbaric  world — ^in  which  Athens 
has  been  engulphed  along  with  others — ^and  from 
which  even  those  faithless  and  trimming  Greeks, 
who  helped  to  aggrandise  Philip,  have  not  escaped 
better  than  Athens,  nor  indeed  so  weir. 

I  shall  not  here  touch  upon  the  Demosthenic  R«piyof 
speech  De  Coron&  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  nor  .th^M— 
add  anything  to  those  encomiums  which  have  been  ^^^^^^^ 
pronounced  upon  it  with  one  voice,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times,  as  the  unapproachable  master* 
piece  of  Grecian  oratory.  To  this  work  it  belongs 
as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history ;  a  retrospect  of  the 
efforts  made  by  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  Athens  and  the  autonomy  of  the 
Grecian  world,  against  a  dangerous  aggressor  from 
without.  How  these  efforts  were  directed^  and  how 
they  lamentably  failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  last 
preceding  volume.  Demosthenes  here  passes  them 
in  review^  replying  to  the  criminations  against  his 
public  conduct  during  the  interval  of  ten  years, 
between  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  (or  the  period  imme- 

^  Demofiheii.  De  Conmk,  p.  311-316. 
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diately  preceding  it)  and  the  death  of  Philip.  It  is 
remarkahlci  that  though  professing  to  enter  upon 
a  defence  of  his  whole  public  life\  he  nevertheless 
can  afford  to  leave  unnoticed  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  honourable  to  him — ^the  early 
period  of  his  first  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs — ^when, 
though  a  politician  as  yet  immature  and  of  no 
established  footing,  he  was  the  first  to  descry  in 
the  distance  the  perils  threatened  by  Philip's  aggran- 
disement, and  the  loudest  in  calling  for  timely  and 
energetic  precautions  against  it ;  in  spite  of  apathy 
and  murmurs  from  older  politicians  as  well  as  from 
the  general  public.  Beginning  with  the  peace  of 
346  B.C.,  Demosthenes  vindicates  his  own  share  in 
the  antecedents  of  that  event  against  the  charges  of 
JSschines,  whom  he  denounces  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief ;  a  controversy  which  I  have  already  tried 
to  elucidate,  in  my  last  volume.  Passing  next  to 
the  period  after  that  peace — to  the  four  years  first 
of  hostile  diplomacy,  then  of  hostile  action,  against 
Philip,  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Chseroneia 
— ^Demosthenes  is  not  satisfied  with  simple  vindica- 
tion. He  reasserts  this  policy  as  matter  of  pride 
and  honour,  in  spite  of  its  results.  He  congratu- 
lates his  countrymen  on  having  manifested  a  Pan- 
hellenic  patriotism  worthy  of  their  forefathers,  and 
takes  to  himself  only  the  credit  of  having  been 
forward  to  proclaim  and  carry  out  this  glorious  sen- 
timent common  to  all.  Fortune  has  been  adverse ; 
yet  the  vigorous  anti-Macedonian  policy  was  no 

^  Demostben.  De  Coronll,  p.  227*  fiiXKav  rov  rt  liiov  ptov  iravrbti 
w  tloiK€,  \6yov  dvddrai  Trifi€ffov  Km  rS^v  Koivj  ircTroX(Tevficy»y,  &c. 
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mistake ;  Demosthenes  swears  it  by  the  combatants 
of  Marathon,  Plataea  and  Salamis  ^  To  have  had  a 
foreign  dominion  obtiruded  upon  Greece,  is  an  over- 
whelming calamity ;  but  to  have  had  this  accom- 
plished without  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  would  have  been  calamity  aggravated  by 
dishonour. 

Conceived  in  this  sublime  strain,  the  reply  of  Funeral 
Demosthenes  to  his  rival  has  an  historical  value,  as  extinct  ° 
a  funeral  oration  of  extinct  Athenian  and  Grecian  fr^^om. 
freedom.  Six  years  before,  the  orator  had  been 
appointed  by  his  countrymen  to  deliver  the  usual 
public  oration  over  the  warriors  slain  at  Chaeroneia. 
That  speech  is  now  lost,  but  it  probably  touched 
upon  the  same  topics.  Though  the  sphere  of  action , 
of  every  Greek  city  as  well  as  of  every  Greek 
citizen,  was  now  cramped  and  confined  by  irresist- 
ible Macedonian  force ;  there  still  remained  the 
sentiment  of  full  political  freedom  and  dignity 
enjoyed  during  the  past — the  admiration  of  an- 
cestors who  had  once  defended  it  successfully — and 
the  sympathy  with  leaders  who  had  recently  stood 
forward  to  uphold  it,  however  unsuccessfully.  It  is 
among  the  most  memorable  facts  in  Grecian  history, 
that  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Philip  ^t  Chaeroneia 
— in  spite  of  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander,  and  the  danger  of  Athens  after  it-*-in 
spite  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  which  had  since 
thrown  all  Persian  force  into   the  hands  of  the 

>  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  297.  aXX*  ovk  tl<rrw,  oCk  tarw  (hras 
^fAapT€T€,  aifbpts  ^AOrjvaioi,  r6v  wrip  rrjs  &jrdifT»v  iktuOtplag  xtd  atorri'* 
pias  Kiv^vvov  dpdfitvoi^ov  ph  rovr  MapaSS>vi  vpoKtvbvvfwrapras  t&p 
irpoy6v»v  xai  rovs  iu  TCKaraiais  Trapara^afitvovt  xai  rovt  cV  ZoXofiu^ 
vovp/axfi^rctyras,  &c.,  the  oath  so  often  cited  and  admired. 
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Macedonian  king — ^the  Athenian  people  could  never 
be  persuaded  either  to  repudiate  DemostheneSi  or 
to  disclaim  sympathy  with  his  political  policy.  How 
much  art  and  ability  was  employed,  to  induce  them 
to  do  so,  by  his  numerous  enemies,  the  speech  of 
jEschines  is  enough  to  teach  us.  And  when  we 
consider  how  easily  the  public  sicken  of  schemes 
which  end  in  misfortune — ^how  great  a  mental  relief 
is  usually  obtained  by  throwing  blame  on  unsuccess- 
ful leaders — ^it  would  have  been  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, if,  in  one  of  the  many  prosecutions  wherein 
the  fame  of  Demosthenes  was  involved,  the  Dikasts 
had  given  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  him.  That 
be  always  came  off  acquitted,  and  even  honourably 
acquitted,  is  a  proof  of  rare  fidelity  and  steadiness 
of  temper  in  the  Athenians.  It  is  a  proof  that 
those  noble,  patriotic,  and  Pan*hellenic  sentiments, 
which  we  constantly  find  inculcated  in  his  orations, 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  sunk  into 
the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  and  that  amidst  the  many 
general  allegations  of  corruption  against  him,  loudly 
proclaimed  by  his  enemies,  there  was  no  one  well- 
ascertained  fact  which  they  could  substantiate  be*- 
fore  the  Dikastery. 

The  indictment  nowpreferredbyj£)schines  against 
Ktesiphon  only  procured  for  Demosthenes  a  new 
triumph.  When  the  suffrages  of 'the  Dikasts  were 
counted,  iBschines  did  not  obtain  so  much  as  one- 
fifth.  He  became  therefore  liable  to  the  customary 
fine  of  1000  drachmae.  It  appears  that  he  quitted 
Athens  immediately,  without  paying  the  fine,  and 
retired  into  Asia,  from  whence  he  never  returned. 
He  is  said  to  have  opened  a  rhetorical  school  at 
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Rhodes,  and  to  have  gone  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
during  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (at  the  time 
when  that  monarch  was  ordaining  on  the  Grecian 
cities  compulsory  restoration  of  all  their  exiles), 
in  order  to  procure  assistance  for  returning  to 
Athens.  This  project  was  disappointed  by  Alex- 
ander's death  \ 

We  cannot  suppose  that  ^schines  was  unable  to  Causei  of 

*  *  the  exile  of 

pay  the  fine  of  1000  drachmae,  or  to  find  friends  who  Midlines 
would  pay  it  for  him.     It  was  not  therefore  legal  ^em^s 
compulsion,  but  the  extreme  disappointment  and  c!iri^coro. 
humiliation  of  so  signal  a  defeat,  which  made  him  ^^^^^ 
leave  Athens.     We  must  remember  that  this  was  a  »««• 
gratuitous  challenge  sent   by  himself;    that   the 
celebrity  of  the  two  rivals  had  brought  together 
auditors,  not  merely  from  Athens,  but  from  various 
other  Grecian  cities ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes  in  his  own  defence,— de- 
livered with  all  his  perfection  of  voice  and  action, 
and  not  only  electrifying  hearers  by  the  sublimity 
of  its  public  sentiment,  but  also  full  of  admirably 
managed  self-praise,  and  contemptuous  bitterness 
towards  his  rival — must  have  been  inexpressibly 
powerful  and  commanding.     Probably  the  friends 
of  ^schines  became  themselves  angry  with  him  for 
having  brought  the  indictment  forward.     For  the 
effect  of  his  defeat  must  have  been  that  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  which  he  indicted,  was  brought  forward 
and  passed  in  the  public  assembly  ;  and  that  De- 
mosthenes must  have  received  a  public  coronation^. 

^  See  the  yarioua  liyei  of  .^schinet— in  WettanDmn,  Scriptoraa  Bu^ 
graphici,  pp.  268^  269. 

'  Demotthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  315.  aXX^  wwi  ri/upov  iy^  lUw  Mp 
rov  oTc^ayao^vai  doKiftaCofuu,  t6  di  fjofi  ^iovp  adijccur  diw/ioXtfyiyfMi*-* 
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In  no  other  way,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Athens,  could  Demosthenes  have  obtained  so 
emphatic  a  compliment.  It  is  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  such  a  mortification  was  insupport- 
able to  JSschines.  He  became  disgusted  with  his 
native  city.  We  read  that  afterwards,  in  his  rhe- 
torical school  at  Rhodes,  he  one  day  declaimed,  as 
a  lesson  to  his  pupils,  the  successful  oration  of  his 
rival,  De  Corona.  Of  course  it  excited  a  burst  of 
admiration.  "  What,  if  you  had  heard  the  beast 
himself  speak  it !" — exclaimed  -^schines. 
B.C.824.  From  this  memorable  triumph  of  the  illustrious 

tl^s^on^  orator  and  defendant,  we  have  to  pass  to  another 
trial — a  direct  accusation  brought  against  him,  from 
which  he  did  not  escape  so  successfully.  We  are 
compelled  here  to  jump  over  five  years  and  a  half 
(August  330  B.C.  to  January  324  b.c.)  during  which 
we  have  no  information  about  Grecian  history  ;  the 
interval  between  Alexander's  march  into  Baktria  and 
his  return  toPersis  and  Susiana.  Displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  satraps  during  his  absence,  Alexander 
put  to  death  or  punished  several,  and  directed  the 
rest  to  disband  without  delay  the  mercenary  soldiers 
whom  they  had  taken  into  pay.  This  peremptory 
order  filled  both  Asia  and  Europe  with  roving  de- 
tachments of  unprovided  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
sought  subsistence  in  the  Grecian  islands  and  on 
the  Lacedaemonian  southern  coast,  at  Cape  Taena- 
rus  in  Laconia. 


against 
Demosthe- 
nes, in  the 
affliir  of 
Harpalus. 


a-oi  bi  avKO<l>dvTrf  fjJv  tlvai  BoKilv  xmdpxf^f  Kipdvv€V(is  dc  cTtc  bet  <rr  rr* 
Tovro  iroulv,  cTt*  ifbrf  TrewavaBai  fiff  /icraXa/3($vra  t6  nefinrov  fjJpos  rmv 

Tet  ^schines  had  become  opulent^  according  to  Pemostbenes, 
p.  329, 
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It  was  about  this  period  (the  beginning  of  324  ^a^^^j^ 
B.C.)  that  Harpalus  the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Athent— 
Syria,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  viou^s'^n. 
punished  by  Alexander  for  his  ostentatious  prodi-  rdaUoni 
galities,  fled  from  Asia  into  Greece,  with  a  consi-  J[2en«, 
derable  treasure  and  a  body  of  5000  soldiers'. 
While  satrap,  he  had  invited  into  Asia,  in  succes- 
sion, two  Athenian  women  as  mistresses,  Pythio- 
nik6  and  Glykera,  to  each  of  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  and  whom  he  entertained  ]with  lavish  ex- 
pense and  pomp.  On  the  death  of  the  first,  he 
testified  his  sorrow  by  two  costly  funereal  monu* 
ments  to  her  memory ;  one  at  Babylon,  the  other 
in  Attica,  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  With  Gly- 
kera  he  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Tarsus  in  Kilikia, 
— to  have  ordered  that  men  should  prostrate  them- 
selves before  her,  and  address  her  as  queen — and 
to  have  erected  her  statue  along  with  his  own  at 
Rhossus,  a  seaport  on  the  confines  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria*.  To  please  these  mistresses,  or  per- 
haps to  ensure  a  retreat  for  himself  in  case  of  need, 
he  had  sent  to  Athens  profuse  gifts  of  wheat  for 
distribution  among  the  people,  for  which  he  had 
received  votes  of  thanks  with  the  grant  of  Athenian 
citizenship^.  Moreover  he  had  consigned  to  Cha- 
rikles,  son-in-law  of  Phokion,  the  task  of  erecting 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  108.  He  states  the  treasure  brought  out  of  Asia  by 
Harpalus  as  5000  talents. 

'  See  the  fragments  of  the  letter  or  pamphlet  of  Theopompus  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander,  while  Harpalus  was  still  at  Tarsus,  and  before  his 
flight  to  Athens— Theopomp.  Fragm.  277>  278,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athe- 
naeum, xiii.  p.  586-595.  Theopompus  speaks  in  the  present  tense — 
Koi  6pq,  (Harpalus)  vttA  tov  \dov  irpoiTKvvoviianiv  (Glykera),  &c.  Kiei- 
tarchus  stated  these  facts,  as  well  as  Theopompus  (Athense.  ibid.). 

'  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  596 — the  extract  from  the  satirical  drama  called 
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False  re- 
ports con- 
veyed to 
Alexander, 
that  the 
Athenians 
had  iden- 
tified them- 
selves with 
Harpalus. 


the  monument  in  Attika  to  the  honour  of  Pythio- 
nikS ;  vith  a  large  remittance  of  money  for  the 
purpose  \  The  profit  or  embezzlement  arising  out 
of  this  expenditure  secured  to  him  the  goodwill 
of  Charikles — a  man  very  different  from  his  father- 
in-lawy  the  honest  and  austere  Phokion.  Other 
Athenians  were  probably  conciliated  by  various 
presents,  so  that  when  Harpalus  found  it  conve^ 
nient  to  quit  Asia,  about  the  beginning  of  324  i.c.f 
he  had  already  acquired  some  hold  both  on  the 
public  of  Athens  and  on  some  of  her  leading  men. 
He  sailed  with  his  treasure  and  his  armament 
straight  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica,  from  whence  he 
sent  to  ask  shelter  and  protection  in  that  city^. 

The  first  reports  transmitted  to  Asia  appear  to 
have  proclaimed  that  the  Athenians  had  welcomed 
Harpalus  as  a  friend  and  ally,  thrown  off  the  Mace* 
donian  yoke,  and  prepared  for  a  war  to  re-establish 
Hellenic  freedom.  Such  is  the  colour  of  the  case, 
as  presented  in  the  satyric  drama  called  Ag£n,  ex* 
hibited  before  Alexander  in  the  Dionysiac  festival 
at  Susa,  in  February  or  March  324  b.c«  Such 
news,  Connecting  itself  in  Alexander's  mind  with 
the  recent  defeat  of  Zopyrion  in  Thrace  and  other 


Agdn,  repveaeDted  before  Alexander  at  Suaa,  in  the  Dionyaiao  festiTal  or 
early  months  of  324  B.C. 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22;  Pau8aniaa»  i.  37>  4;  Dikiearclii  Fragment. 
72.  ed.  Didot. 

.  Plutarch's  narratiTe  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  imply  that 
Harpalus  gave  this  money  to  Charikles  after  his  arrival  at  Athens. 
We  know  from  Theopompns  (Fr.  277)  that  the  monument  had  been 
finished  some  time  before  Harpalus  quitted  Asia.  Plutarch  treats  it  as 
a  mean  structure,  unworthy  of  the  sum  expended  on  it;  but  both 
Diksarchus  and  Pausanias  describe  it  as  stately  and  magnificent. 

'  Curtiua,  x*  2, 1. 
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disorders  of  the  disbanded  mercenaries,  incensed 
him  so  much,  that  he  at  first  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 
equipped,  determining  to  cross  over  and  attack 
Athens  in  person\  But  he  was  presently  calmed 
by  more  correct  intelligence,  certifying  that  the 
Athenians  had  positively  refused  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Harpalus^. 

The  fact  of  such  final  rejection  by  the  Athenians  b.c.  s%i 
is  quite  indisputable.     But  it  seems,  as  far  as  we 

*  Curtiiis,  X.  2,  1 .  "  Igitur  triginta  navibus  Sunium  traiLBmittunt  '* 
(HarpaluB  and  hia  company),  "  unde  portam  urbig  petere  decnrenmt. 
Hia  c<^;Diti8,  rex  Harpalo  Athenienubusque  juxta  mfestiUf  daasem 
parari  jubet,  Athenas  protinus  petiturus."  Compare  Justin,  xiii.  5,  7— 
who  mentions  this  hostile  intention  in  Alexander's  mind,  but  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  cause  of  it. 

The  extract  from  the  drama  Aghi  (gi?en  in  Atheneus,  xiii.  p.  696} 
represents  the  reports  which  excited  this  anger  of  Alexander.  It  was 
said  that  Athens  had  repudiated  her  slavery,  with  the  abundance  which 
she  had  before  enjoyed  under  it, — to  enter  upon  a  struggle  for  freedom, 
with  the  certainty  of  present  privations  and  future  ruin  :— 

A.  Srt  fi€P  tff>a(rKov  (the  Athenians)  tovKov  €icnj(rBai  fiiov, 
lKap6v  iMmfow^  vvp  dc,  r6v  x^^P^*"^  fi6vov 

lud  t6v  fidpoBov  €<rOov<ri,  wpovs  d*  ov  /idKa, 

B.  Koi  fiifv  dK€v»  fivpidbas  rhv  ^AprraKov 
avrouri  r&v  ^Ayrjvot  ovk  AdrroMir 
airov  frapoirc/i^riu,  mil  fraklnfv  yryovmu. 

A.  TkvK€pas  6  atros  otrot  ^v  corly  d*  urwy 
avToto'iv  dX^Bpov  KOVK  iraipas  appafi&v» 
I  conceive  this  drama  Ag6n  to  have  been  represented  on  the  banks  of 
the  Choaapes  (not  the  Hydaspes — see  my  note  in  the  Chapter  imme^ 
•  diately  preceding,  p.  323),  that  is,  at  Susa,  in  the  Dionysia  of  324  B.C. 
It  is  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  feelings  of  the  time. 

'  Nevertheless  the  impression,  that  Alexander  was  intending  to  b^ 
siege  Athens,  must  have  prevailed  in  the  army  for  several  months 
longer,  during  the  autumn  of  324  B.C.,  when  he  was  at  Ekbatana. 
Ephippus  the  historian,  in  recounting  the  flatteries  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander at  Ekbatana,  mentions  the  rhodomontade  of  a  soldier  named 
Gorgus — Tdpyof  6  Surko^vka^  'AXffcu'dpov  "A^futvos  vlov  aT€<fHMi^ 
Xpvtrois  rpur)(iKioigy  Koi  Srav  'Afirfvas  iroXiopK^y  fivplcug  irapoirXUus 
icai  rats  l<rMs  Karcmikrais  Koi  ncuri  rois  SKKois  fiikttnv  tU  rhv  v^tfAOV 
huufols  (Ephippus  ap.  Athenaeum,  xii.  p.  638.  Fragment.  3.  ed.  Didot). 
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Circum-  can  make  out  from  imperfect  evidence,  that  this 

attending  ^tcp  was  not  taken  without  debate,  nor  without 

ofHarelhli  symptoms    of   a    contrary   disposition,    sufficient 

atsuniuni  to  cxplain  the  rumours  first  sent  to  Alexander. 

—debate  * 

in  the  The  first  arrival  of  Harpalus  with  his  armament 

assembly-^  at  Suuium,  indccd^  excited  alarm,  as  if  he  were 

he?d*out  by  coming  to  take  possession  of  Peirseus ;    and  the 

StTiheT  admiral  Philokles  was  instructed  to  adopt  precau- 

at^fiAt***"  tions  for  defence  of  the  harbour^     But  Harpalus, 

favourably  Sending  away  his  armament  to  Krete  or  to  Taena- 

disposed  i  •    •       i  i       i       •        i  •      • 

towards  JUS,  solicitcd  and  obtained  permission  to  come  to 
Athens,  with  a  single  ship  and  his  own  personal 
attendants.  What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  amount* 
ing,  we  are  told,  to  upwards  of  700  talents,  or  more 
than  £160,000.  We  must  recollect  that  he  was 
already  favourably  known  to  the  people  by  large 
presents  of  corn,  which  had  procured  for  him  a 
vote  of  citizenship.  He  now  threw  himself  upon 
their  gratitude  as  a  suppliant  seeking  protection 
against  the  wrath  of  Alexander  ;  and  while  entreat- 
ing from  the  Athenians  an  interference  so  hazard- 
ous to  themselves,  he  did  not  omit  to  encourage 
them  by  exaggerating  the  means  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. He  expatiated  on  the  universal  hatred  and 
discontent  felt  against  Alexander,  and  held  out 
assurance  of  being  joined  by  powerful  allies,  foreign 
as  well  as  Greek,  if  once  a  city  like  Athens  would 


^  Beinarchus  adv.  Philokl.  a.  1.  ^ao-jeooy  KuXvaeiv  *Apjrako»  €ls  t6v 
Jltipaia  KoraTrXevo-ai  OTparrfyhs  v^'  v/mav  eVt  ra  yt&pia  Koi  -n^p  Movw- 
Xiav  K€X€ip(novrnUvos,  &c.  Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton.  a.  4.  hi  nap 
'ApndKov  \afi€Uf  xp^^ara  iT6Kp.7)V€v,  hv  rfvO^ff  {JKiiv  KaT<iKrjylr6fitvov 
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raise  the  standard  of  liberation'.  To  many  Athe- 
nian patriots,  more  ardent  than  long-sighted,  such 
appeals  inspired  both  sympathy  and  confidence. 
Moreover  Harpalus  would  of  course  purchase  every 
influential  partizan  who  would  accept  a  bribe ;  in 
addition  to  men  like  Charikles,  who  were  already 
in  his  interest.  His  cause  was  espoused  by  Hype- 
rides^,  an  earnest  anti-Macedonian  citizen,  and  an 
orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes.  There  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  that  at  first,  a  strong 
feeling  was  excited  in  favour  of  taking  part  with 
the  exile ;  the  people  not  being  daunted  even  by 
the  idea  of  war  with  Alexander^. 

^  See  the  new  and  interesting,  though  unfortunately  scanty,  firag^ 
ments  of  the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes,  published  and 
elucidated  by  Mr.  Churchill  Babington  from  a  recently  discovered 
Egyptian  papyrus  (Cambridge,  1850).  From  Fragm.  14  (p.  38  of 
Mr.  Babmgton's  edition)  we  may  see  that  the  promises  mentioned  in 
the  text  were  actually  held  out  by  Harpalus — indeed  we  might  almost 
have  presumed  it  without  positive  evidence.  Hyperides  addresses  De- 
mosthenes— ravras  \m is  rf  yjni<f}ia'fiaTi,  avXktifi^v  r6y  ^ApfroXoi/' 

Ka\  Toifs  fJtiv  SKXovs  diravras  7rpc(r/3cv€(r^a4  TreiroitjKas  a>s  'AXcfaydpov, 
ovK  txovras  a^riv  oifBtfiiav  afroirrpo(l>i}v'  roifs  dc  pappdpovg,  of  auTol 
Air  ^Kov  <l>€povT(s  tig  ravrb  rfip  dwafup,  cxovrcr  ra  p^pij/iara  xai  roifS 
orparuurar  Sows  tKaaros  avr&v  e'x*,  tovtovs  (rvfiiravras  oif  yAvov 
KCK&\vKas  afroo'Tiivai  iKtivov  rj/  ovXX^^e*  tow  *Ap7raXov,  cXka 
Kt^ 

From  the  language  thus  used  by  Hyperides  in  his  accusation,  we  are 
made  to  perceive  what  prospects  he  (and  of  course  Harpalus,  upon 
whose  authority  he  must  have  spoken)  had  held  out  to  the  people  when 
the  case  was  first  under  discussion. 

The  fragment  here  cited  is  complete  as  to  the  main  sense,  not  re« 
quiring  very  great  help  from  conjecture.  In  some  of  the  other  frag- 
ments, the  conjectursj  restorations  of  Mr.  Babington,  though  highly 
probable  and  judicious,  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  to 
admit  of  our  citing  them  with  confidence  as  testimony. 

•  Pollux,  X.  169. 

*  Plutarch,  DeVitioso  Pudore,  p.  531.  rS>v  yhp  *A0r}vale>v  &pfirifA€v<ii>v 
'ApTToKc^  PorjOtiv,  Koi  Kopv(r(r6vTtov  eVl  tov  *A\i^avhpov,  i^al<f>vris  cVc- 
^djnj  ^iK6(€V0t,  6  r&y  cttI  6dkd<raTj  irpayiidrmv  *AXc£aydpov  (TTpaTrjy6i' 
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Md  D^  Phokion,  whom   Harpalus   vainly  endeavoured 

mofttheoes    to  coiTupt,  resistcd  of  couFse  the  proposition  of 

both  agree  .  ,  .  a      ,    t^  f  i 

indu-        espousing  his  cause.     And  Demosthenes  also  re* 

AAcnUM*   sisted  it,  not  less  decidedly,  from  the  very  outset ^ 

5  hS;^"*^  Notwithstanding  all  his  hatred  of  Macedonian  su- 

?»!«»•         premacy,  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  insanity  of 

declaring  war  against   Alexander.     Indeed   those 

who  study  his  orations  throughout,  will  find  his 

counsels  quite  as  much  distinguished  for  prudence 

as  for  vigorous  patriotism.     His  prudence,  on  this 

occasion,  however,  proved  injurious  to  his  political 

position ;  for  while  it  incensed  Hyperides  and  the 

more  sanguine  anti-Macedonians,  it  probably  did 

not  gain  for  himself  anything  beyond  a  temporary 

truce  from  his  old  macedonising  opponents. 

Demand  The  joiut  oppositiou  of  politicians  so  discordant 

pLr^for      as  Demosthenes  and  Phokion,  prevailed  over  the 

rentoof     Impulse   which    the   partisans   of    Harpalus  had 

Se^AthH"  created.   No  decree  could  be  obtained  in  his  favour. 

niani  re-      Presently  however  the  case  was  complicated  by  the 

comply,       coming  of  envovs  from  Antipater  and  Olympias  in 

butthcy         __        f     .  •  .   .  ,,     ^    r         u       ij    v 

arrest  Har-   Maccdouia,  rcquinug  that  he  should  be  surren*- 

s^ues'^ate    dcrcd*.     The  like  requisition  was  also  addressed  by 

s^r^V       ^^^  Macedonian  admiral  Philoxenus,  who  arrived 

Alexander.    ^^^  ^  small  squadrou  from  Asia.    These  demands 

were  refused,  at  the  instance  of  Phokion  no  less 

than  of  Demosthenes.     Nevertheless  the  prospects 

of  Macedonian  vengeance  were  now  brought  in 

such  fearful  proximity  before  the  people,  that  all 

€K7r\ay€VTos  dc  rov  d^piv,  Ka\  (rum&PTOs  di^  t6v  <t^pw,  6  Aimoadevri^^^ 
Tl  iroirfo-ovo'iv,  €<f>fi,  npos  t6p  rjXtcp  ld6vT€t,  ol  /x^  ^iwdfuvoi  frp^t  r&y 
'Kvxvov  avTtffK€n€W ; 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  21 ;  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  25. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  108. 
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disposition  tp  support  Harpalus  gave  way  to  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  Alexander.  A  decree  was 
passed  to  arrest  Harpalus,  and  to  place  all  his 
money  under  sequestration  in  the  acropolis,  until 
special  directions  could  be  received  from  Alex* 
ander;  to  whom,  apparently,  envoys  were  sent, 
carrying  with  them  the  slaves  of  Harpalus  to  be 
interrogated  by  him,  and  instructed  to  solicit  a 
lenient  sentence  at  his  hands  ^  Now  it  was  De- 
mosthenes who  moved  these  decrees  for  personal 
arrest  and  for  sequestration  of  the  money^;  whereby 
he^incurred  still  warmer  resentment  from  Hype- 
rides  and  the  other  Harpalian  partisans,  who  de- 
nounced him  as  a  subservient  creature  of  the  all- 
powerful  monarch,  Harpalus  was  confined,  but 
presently  made  his  escape ;  probably  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Phokion,  Demosthenes,  and  every  Demoathe. 
one  else ;  for  even. those  who  were  most  anxious  to  t^  "^^^ 
get  rid  of  him  would  recoil  from  the  odium  and  dis-  ^'^2. 
honour  of  surrendering  him,  even  under  constraint.  }"*»  "^^^ 

IS  arrested, 

to  a  certain  death.     He  fled  to  Krete,  where  he  was  but  escapes. 
ijoon  after  slain  by  one  of  his  own  companions^. 

>  DemMchuB  adv.  Demosth.  t.  69.  ih^  roitg  wcadas  Kartmiit.^  (AlcKr 
ander)  irphs  rjfxas  rovs  yvv  €h  iavrhv  dvaniKOfwrft/hovSf  Koi  rovrmv  d^toi 

'  See  the  fragment  dted  in  a  preceding  note  from  the  oration  of 
Hyperidea  against  Demosthenes*  That  it  was  Demosthenes  who  moved 
the  decree  for  depositing  the  money  in  the  acropolis,  we  learn  also  from 
one  of  hiK  other  accusers — ^the  citizen  who  delivered  the  speech  com<» 
poaed  by  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosthen.  sect.  68,  71,  89) — ^ypayjtgw 
avr6s  €v  T^  drffitjf  Arjfioa'$€Vfjs,  a>ff  drjk6tK)Ti  bucaiov  rot)  irpdyftarof 
Hm-os,  fl>vMTT€w  'AXc£aydp^    ra    tig    r^y  'Attmc^v    d<puc4lMfa   ^h 

Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  97-106)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  bas9 
flattery  to  Alexander.  Hyperides  also  makes  the  same  charge — see  the 
Fragments  in  Mr.  Bahington's  edition,  sect.  2.  Fr.  11,  p.  12;  aect,  3. 
tr.  5.  p.  34.  .  »  Pausan.  ii.  33,  4 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  1Q8. 

2d2 
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Conduct  of       At  the  time  when  the  decrees  for  arrest  and  se- 

Demostne- 

ne>in         qucstration  were  passed,  Demosthenes  requested  a 
thetrea-      cltizen  near  him  to  ask  Harpalus  publicly  in  the 
iun>diu—  assembly,  what  was  the  amount  of  his  money ,  which 
of  thl^aum    t^®  people  had  just  resolved  to  impound ^    Har- 
reaHMd*M  P^^^^  answered,  720  talents ;  and  Demosthenes  pro- 
compared     claimed  this  sum  to  the  people,  on  the  authority  of 
sum  an.      Hatpalus,  dwelling  with  some  emphasis  upon  its 
Ha'I^abs!*^  magnitude.     But  when  the  money  came  to  be 
counted  in  the  acropolis,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  in  reality  no  more  than  350  talents.  Now 
it  is  said  that  Demosthenes  did  not  at  once  com- 
municate to  the  people  this  prodigious  deficiency  in 
the  real  sum  as  compared  with  the  announcement 
of  Harpalus,  repeated  in  the  public  assembly  by 
himself.     The  impression  prevailed,  for  how  long  a 
time  we  do  not  know,  that  720  Harpalian  talents 
had  actually  been  lodged  in  the  acropolis ;  and 
when  the  truth  became  at  length  known,  great  sur- 
prise and  outcry  were  excited*.     It  was  assumed 
that  the  missing  half  of  the  sum  set  forth  must  have 
been  employed  in  corruption ;  and  suspicions  pre- 
vailed against  almost  all  the  oratorSi  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides  both  included. 

1  This  material  fact,  of  the  question  publicly  put  to  Harpalus  in  tbe 
assembly  by  some  one  at  the  request  of  Demosthenes^  appears  in  the 
Fragments  of  Hyperides,  p.  5,  7,  9,  ed.  Babington — KoBfiyxvos  Kara 

vjr6  tJ  KararofiSf  ^Kiktva-t r6p  xpptvr^P  ipe^ccu  t6v  ^ApjruXov  5»rocra 

cTi;  rh  xPVI**'^^  ^^  dvotfr&rja'6fitva  ih  r^y  dKp6iro\iv'  6  dc  airtKpivaro 
Sri  iirraKSa-ia,  &c. 

The  term  Kararofi^  (see  Mr.  Babington's  note)  "  designates  a  broad 
passage  occurring  at  intervals  between  the  concentrically  arranged 
benches  of  seats  in  a  theatre^  and  running  paraUel  with  them." 

>  Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Orat.  p.  846.  In  the  life  of  Demosthenes  given 
by  Photios  (Cod.  265.  p.  494)  it  is  stated  that  only  308  talents  were 
found. 
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In  this  state  of  doubt,  Demosthenes  moved  that 
the  Senate  of  Areopagus  should  investigate  the 
matter  and  report  who  were  the  presumed  delin- 
quents^ fit  to  be  indicted  before  the  Dikastery ;  he  siupidoni 
declared  in  the  speech  accompanying  his  motion  that  ^ncy— 
the  real  delinquents,  whoever  they  might  be,deserved  neaTovw" 
to  be  capitally  punished.    The  Areopagites  delayed  ^  **** 
their  report  for  six  months,  though  Demosthenes  »^^]  »»- 
is  said  to  have  called  for  it  with  some  impatience,  the  matter 
Search  was  made  in  the  houses  of  the  leading  ^^^' 
orators,   excepting   only   one  who   was    recently  Jl^oft'"** 
married'.     At  length  the  report  appeared,  enume-  ^^"^j^^. 
rating  several  names  of  citizens  chargeable  with  nes  himself, 
the   appropriation   of   this    money,   and    specify-  madesaLd 
ing  how  much  had  been  taken  by  each.     Among  JLiu" o" 
these  names  were .  Demosthenes  himself,  charged  Jrop"r?a.*^' 
with  20  talents — ^Demades  charged  with  6000  golden  ^^^i^^^^* 
staters — and   other  citizens,  with  different   sums  "tried on 
attached  to  their  names^.     Upon  this  report,  ten*  condemn?, 
public  accusers  were  appointed  to  prosecute  the  in-  fnto  «ife. 
dictment  against  the  persons  specified,  before  the 

'  That  this  motion  was  made  by  Demosthenes  himself,  is  a  point 
strongly  pressed  by  his  accuser  Deinarchus — adv.  Demosth.  s.  5.  62, 
94,  &c. :  compare  also  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides,  p.  59,  ed.  Babington. 

Deinarchus,  in  his  loose  rhetoric,  tries  to  put  the  case  as  if  Demo- 
sthenes had  proposed  to  recognise  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus  as  final 
and  peremptory,  and  as  if  he  stood  therefore  condemned  upon  the  au- 
thority invoked  by  himself.  But  this  is  refuted  sufficiently  by  the  mere 
&ct  that  the  trial  was  instituted  afterwards  i  besides  thfit  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  judicial  practice  of  Athens. 

*  Plutarch.  Demosth.  26.  We  learn  from  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth. 
8.  46)  that  the  report  of  the  Areopagites  was  not  delivered  until  after 
an  interval  of  six  months.  About  their  delay  and  the  impatience  of 
Demosthenes,  see  Fragm.  Hyperides,  pp.  12-^33,  ed.  Babington. 

*  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  92.  See  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperides  in 
Mr.  Babington,  p.  18. 

4  Deinarchus  adv.  Aristogeiton.,  s.  6.  Stratokles  was  one  of  the 
accusers. 
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Dikastery.  Among  the  accusers  was  Hyperides, 
whose  name  had  not  been  comprised  in  the  Areo- 
pagitic  report.  Demosthenes  was  brought  to  trial 
first  of  all  the  persons  accused,  before  a  numerous 
Dikastery  of  1500  citizens  \  who  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  AreopagiteSi  found  him  guiltyi  and 
condemned  him  to  pay  fifty  talents  to  the  state. 
Not  being  able  to  discharge  this  large  finci  he  was 
put  in  prison ;  but  after  some  days  he  found  means 
to  escape,  and  fled  to  Troezen  in  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  passed  some  months  as  a  dispirited  and 
sorrowing  exile,  until  the  death  of  Al6xander^ 
What  was  done  with  the  other  citizens  included  in 
the  Areopagitic  report,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears 
that  Demades^ — who  was  among  those  comprised, 
and  who  is  especially  attacked,  along  with  Demo'- 
sthenes,  by  both  Hyperides  and  Deinarchus — did 
not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  driven  into  exile;  yet  if  so,  he  must 
have  speedily  returned,  since  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  Athens  when  Alexander  died.  Philokles  and 
Aristogeiton  were  also  brought  to  trial  as  being  in- 
eluded  by  the  Areopagus  in  the  list  of  delinquents  ; 
but  how  their  trial  ended,  does  not  appear*. 

1  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  108,  109. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.  *  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  104. 

^  See  the  two  orations  composed  hy  Deinarchus,  against  Philokles 
and  Aristogeiton. 

In  the  second  and  third  Epistles  ascrihed  to  Demosthenes  (p.  1470, 
1483,  1485),  he  is  made  to  state,  that  he  alone  had  heen  condemned  hy 
the  Dikastery,  hecause  his  trial  had  come  on  first — ^that  Aristogeiton 
and  all  the  others  tried  were  acquitted,  though  the  charge  against  all 
was  the  same,  and  the  evidence  against  all  was  the  same  alio — vii, 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  report  of  the  Areopagus.  As  I  agree  with 
those  who  hold  these  epistles  to  be  probably  spurious,  I  cannot  believe^ 
on  such  authority  alone,  that  all  the  other  persons  tried  were  acquitted 
-Hi  fact  highly  improbable  in  itself. 
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This  condemnation  and  banishment  of  Dernd*'  wasOe- 
itheoet^-^unquestionably  the  greatest  orator,  and  ^myT/* 
one  of  the  greatest  citizens,  in  Athenian  antiquity,  ^p^^? 
•—is  the  most  painful  result  of  the  debates  respect-  ^^f*}^^ 
log  the  exile  Harpalus.  Demosthenes  himself  cumstanoes 
denied  the  charge;  but  unfortunately  We  possess  m  the  case. 
neither  his  defence^  nor  the  facts  alleged  in  evi^- 
dence  against  him ;  so  that  our  means  of  forming  a 
positive  conclusion  are  imperfect.  At  the  same 
time,  judging  from  the  circumstances  ad  far  as  we 
know  them — ^there  are  several  which  go  to  show 
his  innocence,  and  none  which  tend  to  prove  him 
guilty<  If  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  he 
received  money  from  Harpalus,  we  must  know  foi' 
what  service  the  payment  was  made.  Did  Demo-> 
sthenes  take  part  with  Harpalus,  atid  advise  the 
Athenians  to  espouse  his  cause?  Did  he  even 
keep  silence,  and  abstain  from  advising  them  to 
reject  the  propositions  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  De- 
mosthenes was  from  the  beginning  a  declared 
opponent  of  Harpalus,  and  of  all  measures  for  sup- 
porting his  cause.  Plutarch  indeed  tells  an  anec- 
dote— ^that  Demosthenes  began  by  opposing  Har- 
palus, but  that  presently  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  a  golden  cup  among  the  Harpalian  trea-' 
sures.  Harpalus,  perceiving  his  admiration,  sent 
to  him  on  the  ensuing  night  the  golden  cup,  toge-> 
ther  with  twenty  talents,  which  Demosthenes  ac- 
cepted. A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  cause  of 
Harpalus  was  again  debated  in  the  public  assembly, 
the  orator  appeared  with  his  throat  enveloped  in 
woollen  wrappers,  and  aflfected  to  have  lost  his 
voice ;  upon  which  the  people,  detecting  this  simu'^ 
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lated  inability  as  dictated  by  the  bribe  which  had 
been  given,  expressed  their  displeasure  partly  by 
sarcastic  taunts/ partly  by  indignant  murmuring^ 
So  stands  the  anecdote  in  Plutarch.     But  we  have 
proof  that  it  is  untrue.     Demosthenes  may  indeed 
have  been  disabled  by  sore  throat  from  speaking  at 
some  particular  assembly ;  so  far  the  story  may  be 
accurate.    But  that  he  desisted  from  opposing  Har- 
palus  (the  real  point  of  the  allegation  against  him) 
is  certainly  not  true ;  for  we  know,  from  his  ac- 
cusers Deinarchus  and  Hyperides,  that  it  was  he 
who  made  the  final  motion  for  imprisoning  Har- 
Demosthe.    palus  and  scqucstratiug  the  Harpalian  treasure  in 
SSSiTe^     trust  for  Alexander.     In  fact,  Hyperides  himself 
^^y^      denounces  Demosthenes,  as  having,  from  subser- 
from  Har.    yiencc  to  Alexander,  closed  the  door  against  Har- 

paluf,  since  •  o 

he  opposed  palus  and  his  prospects^.  Such  direct  and  con- 
firattoisst.  tinned  opposition  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  De- 
mosthenes was  neither  paid  nor  bought  by  Harpa- 
lus.  The  only  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
exile  was,  by  refusing  to  deliver  him  to  Antipater, 
and  by  not  preventing  his  escape  from  imprison- 
ment. Now  in  this  refusal  even  Phokion  con- 
curred; and  probably  the  best  Athenians,  of  all 
parties,  were  desirous  of  favouring  the  escape  of 
an  exile  whom  it  would  have  been  odious  to  hand 
over  to  a  Macedonian  executioner.  Insofar  as  it 
was  a  crime  not  to  have  prevented  the  escape  of 

1  Plutarch^ Demosth.  25 :  compare  also  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.Oratt.  p. 846; 
and  Photius,  Life  of  Demosth.  Cod.  265,  p.  494. 

'  See  the  fragment  of  Hyperides  in  Mr.  Babington's  edition,  pp.  37, 
38  (a  fragment  abeady  cited  in  a  preceding  note),  insisting  upon  the 
prodigious  mischief  which  Demosthenes  had  done  by  his  decree  fox 
an'esting  {<rvKkTj^ts)  Harpalu?. 
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Harpalus,  the  crime  was  committed  as  much  by 
Phokion  as  by  Demosthenes;  and  indeed  more, 
seeing  that  Phokion  was  one  of  the  generals,  exer- 
cising the  most  important  administrative  duties— 
while  Demosthenes  was  only  an  orator  and  mover 
in  the  assembly.  Moreover,  Harpalus  had  no  means 
of  requiting  the  persons,  whoever  they  were,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  escape ;  for  the  same  motion 
which  decreed  his  arrest,  decreed  also  the  seques- 
tration of  his  money,  and  thus  removed  it  from  his 
own  control\ 

The  charge  therefore  made  against  Demosthenes  Had  De. 
by  his  two  accusers, — that  he  received  money  yrom  S^mei^ 
Harpalus, — ^is  one  which  all  the  facts  known  to  us  ^ITung, 
tend  to  refute.     But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole  case,  ^"^^i  ^ 

^  money  had 

Had  Demosthenes  the  means  of  embezzling  the  pusedout 
money,  after  it  had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Har-  control  of 
palus  ?  To  this  question  also  we  may  reply  in  the  a^cMo 
negative,  so  far  as  Athenian  practice  enables  us  to  S^A."*^ 
judge. 

Demosthenes  had  moved,  and  the  people  had 

^  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes  apud  Photium  (Cod.  265),  the  service 
alleged  to  have  heen  rendered  hy  him  to  Harpalus,  and  for  which  he 
was  charged  with  having  received  1000  Darics,  is  put  as  I  have  stated 
it  in  the  text — Demosthenes  first  spoke  publicly  against  receiving  Har* 
palus,  but  ]H:esently  Aap€iKOV£  x^^^**^^  (^^  ^acrt)  Xo^oy  irp^r  rovr 
inrtp  airov  Xryovrar  furtrd^o  (then  follow  the  particular  acts  whereby 
this  alleged  change  of  sentiment  was  manifested,  which  particular  acts 
are  described  as  follows) — kqI  fiovXofievtiv  r&p  *A$rivaUo»  *ApTiiraTp^ 
vpobovycu  rhv  S»6pwirov  difTfinfv,  rd  r€  *ApirdX€ta  xp^H^i^o.  tls  oKp^irokw 
typw^€v  dnoB^aBai,  fujl^  rf  d^/if  rbv  dpiBfiov  avr&v  dnoarnuivdiitvos. 

That  Demosthenes  should  first  oppose  the  reception  of  Harpalus— 
and  then  afterwards  oppose  the  surrender  of  Harpalus  to  Antipater's 
requisition — is  here  represented  as  a  change  of  politics,  requiring  thd 
hypothesis  of  a  bribe  to  explain  it.  But  it  is  in  reality  no  change  at  all» 
The  two  proceedings  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other,  and  both 
of  them  defensible. 
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▼Otedy  that  thefte  treasures  should  be  lodged,  in 
trust  for  Alexander,  in  the  acropolis ;  a  place  where 
«dl  the  Athenian  public  money  was  habitually 
kept — ^in  the  back  chamber  of  the  Parthenon^ 
When  placed  in  that  chamber,  these  new  treasures 
would  come  under  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the 
Athenian  exchequer ;  and  would  be  just  as  much 
out  of  the  reach  of  Demosthenes  as  the  rest  of  the 
public  money.  What  more  could  Phokion  himself 
have  dond  to  preserve  the  Harpalian  fund  intact^ 
than  to  put  it  in  the  recognized  place  of  surety  ? 
Then,  as  to  the  intermediate  process,  of  taking  the 
money  from  Harpalus  up  to  the  acropolis,  there  is 
no  proof, — and  in  my  judgment  no  probability, — 
that  Demosthenes  was  at  all  concerned  in  it.  Even 
to  count,  verify,  and  weigh,  a  sum  of  above  £80,000 
—not  in  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  but  sub- 
divided in  numerous  and  heavy  coins  (staters^ 
darics,  tetradrachms),  likely  to  be  not  even  Attic, 
but  Asiatic — must  have  been  a  tedious  duty  re^ 
quiring  to  be  performed  by  competent  reckoners, 
and  foreign  to  the  habits  of  Demosthenes.  The 
officers  of  the  Athenian  treasury  must  have  gone 
through  this  labour^  providing  the  slaves  or  mules 
i-equisite  for  carrying  so  heavy  a  burthen  up  to  the 
acropolis.  Now  we  have  ample  evidence,  from  the 
remaining  Inscriptions,  that  the  details  of  trans* 
ferring  and  verifying  the  public  property,  at  Athens, 
were  performed  habitually  with  laborious  accuracy. 
Least  of  all  would  such  accuracy  be  found  wanting 
in  the  case  of  the  large  Harpalian  treasure,  where 
the  Very  passing  of  the  decree  implied  great  fear  of 
Alexander.     If  Harpalus,  on  being  publicly  ques- 
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tioned  in  the  assembly — ^What  was  the  sum  to  be 
parried  up  into  the  acropolis^-^answered  by  stating 
the  amount  which  he  had  originally  brought,  and 
sot  that  which  he  had  remluning — Demosthenes 
taught  surely  repeat  that  statement  immediately 
after  him,  without  being  understood  thereby  to 
bind  himself  down  as  guarantee  foiPits  accuracy. 
An  adverse  pleader,  like  Hyperides,  might  indeed 
turn  a  point  in  his  speech^ — ''  You  told  the  assem« 
bly  that  there  Were  700  talents,  and  now  you  pro* 
duce  no  more  than  half" — ^but  the  imputation 
wrapped  up  in  these  words  against  the  probity  of 
Demosthenes,  is  utterly  groundless.  Lastly,  when 
the  true  amount  was  ascertained,  to  make  report 
thereof  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  treasury* 
Demosthenes  could  only  learn  it  from  them ;  and 
it  might  certainly  be  proper  in  him^  though  in  no 
sense  an  imperative  duty,  to  inform  himself  on  the 
point,  seeing  that  he  had  unconsciously  helped  to 

*  Fragm.  Hyperides,  p.  7,  ed.  Babington — h  r^  J^fi^  hftdK6&ia 
<ff^<rag  cZmu  rdKaptu,  ¥vv  ra  ^filirri  dpa<l>€p€ts; 

In  p.  26  of  the  same  Fragments,  we  find  Hyperides  reproaching 
Demosthenes  for  not  having  kept  effective  custody  over  the  person  of 
Harpalus;  for  not  having  proposed  any  decree  providing  a  spedd 
custody ;  for  not  having  made  known  beforehand,  or  prosecuted  after- 
wards, the  negligence  of  the  ordinary  gaolers.  This  is  to  make  Demo- 
sthenes responsible  for  the  performance  of  all  the  administrative  duties 
of  the  city;  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  treasurers  and  the  gaolers. 

We  must  recollect  that  Hyperides  had  been  the  loudest  advocate  of 
Harpalus,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to  induee  the  Athenians  to  adopt 
the  cause  of  that  exile  against  Alexander.  One  of  the  charges  (already 
cited  from  his  speech)  ag^dnst  Demosthenes,  is,  that  Demosthenes  pre- 
vented this  from  being  accomplished.  Yet  here  is  another  charge  from 
the  same  speaker,  to  the  effect  that  Demosthenes  did  not  keep  Har- 
palus under  effective  custody  for  the  sword  of  the  Macedonian  exe- 
cutioner ! 

The  line  of  aecusation  taken  by  Hyperides  il  Ml  of  shameful  incon- 
sistencies. 
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give  publicity  to  a  false  statement.    The  true  state- 
ment was  given ;  but  we  neither  know  by  whom, 
nor  how  soon^ 
^Th  of^       Reviewing  the  facts  known  to  us,  therefore,  we 
Deinarchui  find  them  all  tending  to  refute  the  charge  against 
!!^thene8^  Demosthcues.    This  conclusion  will  certainly  be 
hiir^™ive°*    Strengthened  *  by  reading  the   accusatory  speech 
fiwu!"**  ^^  composed  by  Deinarchus ;  which  is  mere  virulent 
invective,  barren  of  facts  and  evidentiary  matter, 
and  running  over  all  the  life  of  Demosthenes  for 
the  preceding  twenty  years.    That  the  speech  of 
Hyperides  also  was  of  the  like  desultory  character, 
the  remaining  fragments  indicate.    Even  the  report 
made  by  the  Areopagus  contained  no  recital  of 
facts — no  justificatory  matter — nothing  except  a 
specification  of  names  with  the  sums  for  which 
each  of  them  was  chargeable®.     It  appears  to  have 
been  made  ex-partcy  as  far  as  we  can  judge — that  is, 
made  without  hearing  these  persons  in  their  own  de« 
fence,  unless  they  happened  to  be  themselves  Areo- 
pagites.     Yet  this  report  is  held  forth  both  by 
Hyperides  and  Deinarchus  as  being  in  itself  con- 
clusive proof  which  the  Dikasts  could  not  reject. 

>  In  the  Life  of  Demoithenes  (Plutarch,  Vit.X.  Oratt.  p.  846),  the 
charge  of  corruption  against  him  is  made  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  fact, 
that  he  did  not  make  this  communication  to  the  people — kol  bth  tovto 
lifiT€  t6v  dpiBfjAv  rSiv  opoKOfiurBfirrav  fitfiriwK&g  fxrfT€  r&v  <fiv\aa-<T6vr<iov 
dfieXdcuf,  &c.  The  biography  apud  Photium  seems  to  state  it  as  if 
Demosthenes  did  not  communicate  the  amount,  at  the  time  when  he 
proposed  the  decree  of  sequestration.  This  last  statement  we  are 
enabled  to  contradict,  firom  the  testimony  of  Hyperides. 

^  Hyperid.  Fragm.  p.  18,  ed.  Babington.  rag  yap  diro(f»d<rtis  frdaug 
rhs  VTTcp  T&v  xp/rjiiaroAv  'AfmoKov,  irdaas  6fiows  ^  povk^  irtwolrfrai,  Koi 
rag  avrds  Karci  irdprmv  Koi  ovd€fii<f  npoaytypaiPf,  dt*  ^rt  exa- 
CTTOv  dito^aivtc  dXX*  cfl-iice^dXaioy  ypd^<ra,  Svoaop  €Kaarog 
c7Xi;^e  Xpytrtov,  tovt  oSy  o^€(Xcra>«..*.. 
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When  Demosthenes  demanded)  as  every  defendant 
naturally  would,  that  the  charge  against  him  should 
he  proved  by  some  positive  evidence,  Hyperides 
sets  aside  the  demand  as  nothing  better  than  cavil 
and  specis^l  pleading  ^ 

One  farther  consideration  remains  to  be  noticed*  change  of 
Only  nine  months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  ^ecd^' 
against  Demosthenes,  Alexander  died*     Presently  ^^^^ 
the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  rose  against  Anti-  ^yjji"**^  ^ 
pater  in  the  struggle  called  the  Lamian  war.    De-  fewmontha. 
mosthenes  was  then  recalled;   received  from  his 
countrymen  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  such  as  had 
never  been  accorded  to  any  returning  exile  since  the 
days  of  Alkibiades ;  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war ;  and  perished,  on  its  disastrous 
termination,  along  with  his  accuser  Hyperides. 

Such  speedy  revolution  of  opinion  about  Demo-  vnhMe 
sthenes,  countenances  the  conclusion  which  seems  Sc  ^wf 
to  me  suggested  by  the  other  circumstances  of  the  ^^^^"^ 
case — that  the  verdict  against  him  was  not  judicial,  ^^^"' 
but  political;   growing  out  of  the  embarrassing  theMn. 
necessities  of  the  time.  Areopagui. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harpalus,  to  whom 

'  Hyperid.  Frag.  p.  20^  ed.  Babingt.  cyc^  d*  8n  /liv  tkafiis  r6  xf^trioVf 
iKavhp  otfiat  tlvai  ari/i€ioy  rots  iiKaaraif,  r^  r^y  povXrjv  cov 
Karayv&pai  (see  Deinarchus  adv.  Demoath.  a.  46^  and  the  begiiming 
of  the  second  Demosthenic  epistle). 

Hyperid.  p.  16,  ed.  Babingt.  TSjolX  trvKot^avrtXs  r^y  fiovK^v,  npo* 
likria'tis  irpoTiBfU,  Kid  iptar^v  iv  rais  frpoxX ^(rto-tv,  ir60fv  ?Xa/9€( 
t6  Xpvlo'toy^  Ka\  ris  ^v  <rol  6  dovg,  Ka\  ir&£;  rfXcuraiov  d'  taas 
ipciTria'€t£,  Ka\  tl  ixPl^^  ^9  XP^^^V^  &0'ir€p  Tpair€(iTiK6p 
X6yop  vaph  rrji  povKrjs  diratr»y. 

This  monstrous  sentence  creates  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  defendant,— and  a  still  stronger  presumption  against  the  accuser. 
Compare  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  6,  7* 

The  biographer  apud  Photium  states  that  Hyperides  and  four  other 
orators  procured  (mirc<rie€va<ray)  the  condemiiation  of  Demosthenes  by 
the  Areopaguv. 
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a  declaration  of  active  support  from  the  Athe- 
nians was  matter  of  life  and  death,  distributed 
various  bribes  to  all  consenting  recipients,  who 
could  promote  his  views, — ^and  probably  even  to 
some  who  simply  refrained  from  opposing  them; 
to  all,  in  short,  except  pronounced  opponents.  K 
we  were  to  judge  from  probabilities  alone,  we 
should  say  that  Hyperides  himself,  as  one  of  the 
chief  supporters,  would  also  be  among  the  largest 
recipients  ^  Here  was  abundant  bribery — noto«- 
rious  in  the  mass,  though  perhaps  untraceable  in 
the  detail — all  consummated  during  the  flush  of 
promise  which  marked  the  early  discussions  of  the 
Harpalian  case.  When  the  tide  of  sentiment  turned 
~-when  fear  of  Macedonian  force  became  the  over* 
whelming  sentiment — when  Harpalus  and  his  trea- 
sures were  impounded  in  trust  for  Alexauder-^all 
these  numerous  receivers  of  bribes  were  already 
compromised  and  alarmed.  They  themselves  pro^ 
bably,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion,  were  among  the 
loudest  in  demanding  investigation  and  punishment 
against  delinquents.  Moreover,  the  dty  was  re« 
sponsible  for  700  talents  to  Alexander,  while  no 
more  than  350  were  forthcoming^.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  some  definite  individuals  should  be 
pronounced  guilty  and  punished,  partly  in  order  to 
put  down  the  reciprocal  criminations  circulating 
through  the  city,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the 
displeasure  of  Alexander  about  the  pecuniary  defi* 
ciency.    But  how  to  find  out  who  were  the  guilty  ? 

1  Tb»  biographer  of  Hyperides  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  48)  tella 
us  that  he  was  the  only  orator  who  kept  himself  unbrihed;  the  oomio 
writer  Tinu^es  names  Hyperides  along  with  Demosthenes  and  others 
ibs  recipjients  (ap«  Athense.  viii.  p.  342). 

'  See  this  point  urged  by  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69, 70< 
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There  was  no  official  Prosecutor-general ;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  suspected  would  place  the  matter 
beyond  the  reach  of  private  accusations ;  perhaps 
the  course  recommended  by  Demosthenes  himself 
was  the  best,  to  consign  this  preliminary  investiga- 
tion to  the  Areopagites. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  these  Areopagites 
made  their  report.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  sup* 
pose  that  all  this  time  could  have  been  spent  in 
the  investigation  of  facts — and  if  it  had  been,  the 
report  when  published  would  have  contained  some 
trace  of  these  facts,  instead  of  embodying  a  mere 
list  of  names  and  sums.  The  probability  is,  that 
their  time  was  passed  quite  as  much  in  party* 
discussions  as  in  investigating  facts;  that  dissen** 
tient  parties  were  long  in  coming  to  an  agree* 
ment  whom  they  should  sacrifice ;  and  that  when 
they  did  agree,  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a 
judicial  sentence,  singling  out  Demosthenes  as  a 
victim  highly  acceptable  to  Alexander,  and  em* 
bodying  Demades  also,  by  way  of  compromise,  in 
the  same  list  of  delinquents — ^two  opposite  politi* 
cians,  both  at  the  moment  obnoxious.  I  have 
already  observed  that  Demosthenes  was  at  that 
time  unpopular  with  both  the  reigning  parties ; 
with  the  philo-Macedonians,  from  long  date,  and 
not  without  sufficient  reason  ;  with  the  anti-Mace- 
donians, because  he  had  stood  prominent  in  op- 
posing Harpalus.  His  accusers  count  upon  the 
hatred  of  the  former  against  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  they  recommend  him  to  the  hatred  of  the 
latter,  as  a  base  creature  of  Alexander,  The  Di- 
kasts  doubtless  included  men  of  both  parties ;  and 
as  a  collective  body,  they  might  probably  fedi  that 
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Rescript  of 
AlezaDder 
to  the  Gre- 
cian citiei, 
directing 
tliat  the 
exiles 
should  be 
recalled  in 
each. 


to  ratify  the  list  presented  by  the  Areopagus  was 
the  only  way  of  finally  closing  a  subject  replete 
with  danger  and  discord. 

Such  seems  the  probable  history  of  the  Harpa- 
lian  transactions*  It  leaves  Demosthenes  innocent 
of  corrupt  profit,  not  less  than  Phokion ;  but  to  the 
Athenian  politicians  generally,  it  is  noway  credit- 
able; while  it  exhibits  the  judicial  conscience  of 
Athens  as  under  pressure  of  dangers  from  without, 
worked  upon  by  party-intrigues  within\ 

During  the  half  year  and  more  which  elapsed 
between  the  arrival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens,  and  the 
trial  of  Demosthenes,  one  event  at  least  of  consi- 
derable moment  occurred  in  Greece.  Alexander 
sent  Nikanor  to  the  great  Olympic  festival  held  in 
this  year,  with  a  formal  letter  or  rescript,  directing 
every  Grecian  city  to  recall  all  its  citizens  that 
were  in  exile,  except  such  as  were  under  the  taint 
of  impiety.  The  rescript,  which  was  publicly  read 
at  the  festival  by  the  herald  who  had  gained  the 
prize  for  loudness  of  voice,  was  heard  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  by  20,000  exiles,  who  had  mus- 
tered there  from  intimations  that  such  a  step  was 
intended.  It  ran  thus :  *'  King  Alexander  to  the 
exiles  out  of  the  Grecian  cities.  We  have  not  been 
authors  of  your  banishment,  but  we  will  be  authors 
of  your  restoration  to  your  native  cities.  We  have 
written  to  Antipater  about  this  matter,  directing 

^  We  read  in  Pausanias  (ii.  33,  4)  that  the  Macedonian  admiral  Phi- 
loxenus,  having  afterwards  seized  one  of  the  slaves  of  Harpalus^  learnt 
from  him  the  names  of  those  Athenians  whom  his  master  had  corrupted; 
and  that  Demosthenes  was  not  amonp;  them.  As  far  as  this  statement 
goes,  it  serves  to  exculpate  Demosthenes.  Yet  I  cannot  assig;n  so  much 
importance  to  it  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  seems  to  do.  His  narrative  of  the 
Harpalian  transactions  is  able  and  discriminating  (EQst.  vol.  vii.  eh,  56, 
p.  170  9eqq.). 
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him  to  apply  force  to  such  cities  as  will  not  recall 
you  of  their  own  accord ^" 

It  is  plain  that  many  exiles  had  been  pouring 
out  their  complaints  and  accusations  before  Alex- 
ander, and  had  found  him  a  willing  auditor.  But 
we  do  not  know  by  what  representations  this  re- 
script had  been  procured.  It  would  seem  that 
Antipater  had  orders  farther,  to  restrain  or  modify 
the  confederacies  of  the  Achaean  and  Arcadian 
cities^;  and  to  enforce  not  merely  recall  of  the 
exiles,  but  restitution  of  their  properties^. 

That  the  imperial  rescript  was  dictated  by  mis-  PurpoM  of 
trust  of  the  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  cities  i-to'^ro-^' 
generally,  and  intended  to  fill  each  city  with  de-  ^^  ^^' 
voted  partisans  of  Alexander — we  cannot  doubt.  ^'eM^^of 
It  was  on  his  part  a  high-handed  and  sweeping  ex-  ^5  ^^^'^' 
ercise  of  sovereignty — setting  aside  the  conditions  in  Greece, 
under  which  he  had  been  named  leader  of  Greece — 
disdaining  even  to  inquire  into  particular  cases,  and 
to  attempt  a  distinction  between  just  and  unjust 
sentences — overruling  in  the  mass  the  political  and 
judicial  authorities  in  every  city.      It  proclaimed 
with  bitter  emphasis  the  servitude  of  the  Hellenic 
world.    Exiles  restored  under  the  coercive  order  of 
Alexander  were  sure  to  look  to  Macedonia  for  sup- 
port, to  despise  their  own  home  authorities,  and  to 
fill  their  respective  cities  with  enfeebling  discord. 
Most  of  the  cities,  not  daring  to  resist,  appear  to 
have  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience ;  but  both  the 
Athenians  and  iBtolians  are  said  to  have  refused  to 

>  Diodor.  six.  8. 

'  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperides^  p.  36,  ed.  Babington. 

'  Curtius,  X.  2,  6. 
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execute  the  order  \  It  is  one  evidence  of  the  disgust 
raised  by  the  rescript  at  Athens,  that  Demosthenes 
is  severely  reproached  by  Deinarchus,  because,  as 
chief  of  the  Athenian  The6ry  or  sacred  legation  to 
the  Olympic  festival,  he  was  seen  there  publicly 
consorting  and  in  familiar  converse  with  Nikanor^, 
In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  323  b.c.  several 
Grecian  cities  sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  remonstrate 
with  Alexander  against  the  measure ;  we  may  pre-* 
sume  that  the  Athenians  were  among  them,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  remonstrance  produced 
any  effect'.  There  appears  to  have  been  consi- 
derable discontent  in  Greece  during  this  winter 
and  spring  (323  B.C.).  The  disbanded  soldiers  out 
of  Asia  still  maintained  a  camp  at  Tsenarus ;  where 
Leosthenes,  an  energetic  Athenian  of  anti-Macedo^ 
nian  sentiments,  accepted  the  command  of  them, 
and  even  attracted  fresh  mercenary  soldiers  from 
Asia,  under  concert  with  various  confederates  at 
Athens,  and  with  the  Mtoh^aa^.     Of  the  money, 

^  Curtius,  X.  2,  6.  The  statement  of  Diodonu  (zviii.  8) — ^that  the 
rescript  was  popular  and  aceeptahle  to  all  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians 
and  ^iltolians — cannot  be  credited.  It  was  popular,  doubtless,  with  tho 
exiles  themselves,  and  their  immediate  friends. 

^  Deinarchns  adv.  Demosth.  s.  81 :  compare  Hyperid.  Fragm.  p.  36, 
ed.  Babington. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  113.  There  seem  to  have  been  cases  in  which  Alex- 
ander interfered  with  the  sentences  of  the  Athenian  Dikastery  against 
Athenian  citizens :  see  the  case  of  a  man  liberated  from  a  judicial  fine 
at  his  instance.  Pseudo-Demosthenes,  Epistol.  3.  p.  1480, 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  Ill;  compare  xviii.  21 .  Pausanias  (i .  25, 5 ;  viii.  52, 2) 
affirms  that  Leosthenes  brought  over  50,000  of  these  mercenaries  from 
Asia  into  Peloponnesus,  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  and  against 
Alexander's  will.  The  number  here  given  seems  incredible ;  but  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  induced  some  to  come  across.— Justin  (xiii.  5) 
mentions  that  armed  resistance  was  prepared  by  the  Athenians  and 
iBtolians  against  Alexander  himself  during  the  latter  moatha  of  his  life. 
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said  to  be  5000  talents,  brought  by  Harpalus  out 
of  Asia,  the  greater  part  had  not  been  taken  by 
Harpalus  to  Athens,  but  apparently  left  with  his 
officers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  who  had 
accompanied  him  over. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  affairs  when  b.c.  323, 
Alexander  died  at  Babylon  in  June  323  b.c.    This  "^^'^ 
astounding  news,  for  which  no  one  could  have  been  ^uced  in 
prepared,  must  have  become  diffused  throughout  the  death  of 
Greece  during  the  month  of  July*     It  opened  the     *""  ^^' 
most  favourable  prospects  to  all  lovers  of  freedom 
and  sufferers  by  Macedonian  dominion.     The  im- 
perial military  force  resembled  the  gigantic  Poly- 
phemus after  his  eye  had  been  blinded  by  Odys- 
seus^ :  Alexander  had  left  no  competent  heir,  nor 
did  any  one  imagine  that  his  vast  empire  could  be 
kept  together  in  effective  unity  by  other  hands. 
Antipater  in  Macedonia  was  threatened  with  the 
defection  of  various  subject  neighbours*. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  indis-  TheAthe- 
putably  certified,  than  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  ^Imt^mi^ 
in  Athens  vehemently  instigated  the  people  to  de-  'hampions 
clare  themselves  first  champions  of  Hellenic  free-  of^«i»5*" 

*  ration  of 

dom,  and  to  organise  a  confederacy  throughout  Greece,  ia 
Greece  for  that  object.     Demosthenes  was  then  in  Phokion's 
exile ;  but  Leosthenes,  Hyperides  and  other  orators  ^pp^'*®"' 
of  the  same  party,  found  themselves  able  to  kindle 
in  their  countrymen  a  warlike  feeling  and  deter- 
in  lefoffenee  to  tlie  mandate  enjoining  recall  of  the  exiles.    He  seems 
to  OTffirstate  the  magnitnde  of  their  doings,  before  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. 

'  A  striking  comparison  made  hy  the  orator  Demades  (Plutarch, 
Apophthegm,  p.  181). 

?  See  Frontinus,  Stratagem.,  ii.  11,4. 
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mination,  in  spite  of  decided  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Phokion  and  his  partisans^  The  rich  men  for 
the  most  part  took  tbe  side  of  Phokion,  but  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  were  fired  by  the  animating 
recollection  of  their  ancestors  and  by  the  hopes  of 
reconquering  Grecian  freedom.  A  vote  was  passed, 
publicly  proclaiming  their  resolution  to  that  efiect. 
It  was  decreed  that  200  quadriremes,  and  40  tri- 
remes should  be  equipped ;  that  all  Athenians  under 
40  years  of  age  should  be  in  military  requisition  ; 
and  that  envoys  should  be  sent  round  to  the  various 
Grecian  cities,  earnestly  invoking  their  alliance  in 
the  work  of  self-emancipation ^  Phokion,  though 
a  pronounced  opponent  of  such  warlike  projects, 
still  remained  at  Athens,  and  still,  apparently,  con* 
tinned  in  his  functions  as  one  of  the  generals^.  But 
Pytheas,  Kallimedon,  and  others  of  his  friends,  fled 
to  Antipater,  whom  they  strenuously  assisted  in 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23.  In  the  Fragments  of  Dezippus,  there  ap- 
pear short  extracts  of  two  speeches,  seemingly  composed  by  that  author 
in  his  history  of  these  transactions ;  one  which  he  ascribes  to  Hyperides 
instigating  the  war,  the  other  to  some  unknown  speaker,  supposed  by 
C.  Miiller  to  be  Phokion,  against  it  (Fragm.  Hist.  Grace.  toI.  iii.  p.  668). 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  10.  Diodorus  states  that  the  Athenians  sent  the 
Harpalian  treasures  to  the  aid  of  Leostbenes.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Harpalus  had  brought  to  Athens  all  the  5000  talents  which  he  had 
carried  away  from  Asia ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  no  more  than  700  or  720 
talents  were  declared  by  Harpalus  in  the  Athenian  assembly— and  of 
these  only  half  were  re»lly  forthcoming.  Moreover,  Diodorus  is  not 
consistent  with  himself,  when  he  says  afterwards  (xviii.  19)  that  Thim- 
bron,  who  killed  Harpalus  in  Krete,  got  possession  of  the  Harpalian 
treasures  and  mercenaries,  and  carried  them  over  to  Kyrln6  in  Africa. 

'  It  is  to  this  season,  apparently,  that  the  anecdote  (if  true)  must  be 
referred — ^The  Athenians  were  eager  to  invade  Boeotia  unseasonably; 
Phokion,  as  general  of  eighty  years  old,  kept  them  back,  by  calling 
out  the  citizens  of  sixty  years  old  and  upwards  for  service,  and  offering 
to  march  himself  at  their  head  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Pneoept.  p.  818). 
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tiying  to  check  the  intended  movement  throughout 
Greece. 

Leosthenes,  aided  by  some  money  and  arms  from  The  JEto- 
Athens,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  manV^S^er 
assembled  at  Tsenanis,  and  passed  across  the  Gulf  S^confide. 
into  ^tolia.     Here  he  was  joined  by  the  iEtolians  f"«y  ^*;' 

•^  ^  liberation 

and  Akamanians,   who  eagerly  entered  into  tbe  —activity 
league  with  Athens  for  expelling  the  Macedonians  nian  Leo-*" 
from  Greece.    Proceeding  onward  towards  Ther-  ge^nwS.** 
mopylse  and  Thessaly,  he  met  with  favour  and  ^„*Joyl  wnt 
encouragement  almost  everywhere.     The  cause  of  roundto 
Grecian  freedom  was  espoused  by  the  Phokians,  operation 
Lokrians,  Dorians,  ^nianes,  Athamanes,  and  Do-  ^u*^ 
lopes ;  by  most  of  the  Malians,  (Etaeans,  Thessa- 
Hans,  and  Acha^ans  of  Pbthidtis ;  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Leukas,  and  by  some  of  the  Molossians.     Pro- 
mises were  also  held  out  of  cooperation  from  various 
Illyrian  and  Tbracian  tribes.    In  Peloponnesus,  the 
Argeians,    Sikyonians,   Epidaurians,   Troezenians, 
Eleians,  and  Messenians,  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
league,  as  well  as  the  Karystians  in  Euboea\    These 
adhesions  were  partly  procured  by  Hyperides  and 
other  Athenian  envoys,  who  visited  the  several 
cities ;  while  Pytheas  and  other  envoys  were  going 
round  in  like  manner  to  advocate,  the  cause  of  An- 
tipater.     The  two  sides  were  thus  publicly  argued 
by  able  pleaders  before  different  public  assemblies. 
In  these  debates,  the  advantage  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenian  orators,  whose  efforts 
moreover  were  powerfully  seconded  by  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  Demosthenes,  then  living  as  an  exile  in 
Peloponnesus. 

>  Diodor.  xviii.  II ;  Pausanias,  i.  25^4. 
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Assistance        To  Demosthenes  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 

lent  to  the  '      ^ 

Athenian  the  ncw  prospect  of  organizing  an  anti-Macedonian 
Demosthe-  Confederacy  with  Bome  tolerable  chance  of  success, 
?n  Mile!'*'*  came  more  welcome  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
^ildto'  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  joining  and 
Athens,  and  assisting  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  felt  the  full 

receives  an  ^       ^  -^     ' 

enthusiastic  valuc  of  his  cnergctic  eloquence,  in  the  various 
Peloponnesian  towns.  So  effective  was  the  service 
which  he  thus  rendered  to  his  country,  that  the 
Athenians  not  only  passed  a  vote  to  enable  him  to 
return,  but  sent  a  trireme  to  fetch  him  to  Peirseus. 
Great  was  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  on  his  arrival. 
The  archons,  the  priests,  and  the  entire  body  of 
citizens,  came  down  to  the  harbour  to  welcome  his 
landing,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city.  Full  of  im* 
passioned  emotion,  Demosthenes  poured  forth  his 
gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  see  such  a 
day,  and  to  enjoy  a  triumph  greater  even  than  that 
which  had  been  conferred  on  Alkibiades  on  return- 
ing from  exile ;  since  it  had  been  granted  sponta- 
neously, and  not  extorted  by  force.  His  fine  could 
not  be  remitted  consistently  with  Athenian  custom  ; 
but  the  people  passed  a  vote  granting  to  him  fifty 
talents  as  superintendent  of  the  periodical  sacrifice 
to  Zeus  Soter ;  and  his  execution  of  this  duty  was 
held  equivalent  to  a  liquidation  of  the  fine'. 

What  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the  plans  or 
details  of  the  war,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know. 
Vigorous  operations  were  now  carried  on,  under 
the  military  command. of  Leosthenes.  The  con- 
federacy against  Antipater  included  a  larger  assem- 
blage of  Hellenic  states  than  that  which  had  re- 

>  Phitarch,  Demosth.  27. 
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slated  Xerxes  in  480  b.c.     Nevertheless,  the  name  b.c.  bss. 
of  Sparta  does  not  appear  in  the  list.     It  was  a  ^   ^ 
melancholy  drawback  to  the  chances  of  Greece,  in  cian  con- 

I'l-i  -ir  ••  1  1        fcdcracy 

this  her  last  struggle  for  emancipatioD,  that  the  againat 
force  of  Sparta  had  been  altogether  crushed  in  the  ne^verthe!' 
gallant  but  ill-concerted  effort  of  Agis  against  An-  o"^^ 
tipater  seven  years  before,  and  had  not  since  reco-  ^^]  ;„ 
vered.    The  great  stronghold  of  Macedonian  in-  the  Mace- 

doDian 

terest,  in  the  interior  of  Greece,  was  Boeotia.     Pla-  interest. 


tsea,  Orchomenus,  and  the  other  ancient  enemies  with  the 
of  Thebes,  having  received  from  Alexander  the  ^J**"** 
domain  once  belonging  to  Thebes  herself,  were  well  JJJJ'^J^ 
aware  that  this  arrangement  could  only  be  upheld  "^y- 
by  the  continued  pressure  of  Macedonian  supre- 
macy in  Greece.    It  seems  probable  also  that  there 
were  Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  Kadmeia — ^in 
Corinth — and  in  Megalopolis ;  moreover,  that  the 
Arcadian  and  Achaean  cities  had  been  macedonized 
by  the  measures  taken  against  them  under  Alex- 
ander's orders  in  the  preceding  summer^ ;  for  we       ** 
find  no  mention  made  of  these  cities  in  the  coming 
contest.     The  Athenians  equipped  a  considerable 
land-force  to  join  Leosthenes  at  Thermopylaa ;  a 
citizen  force  of  5000  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with 
2000  mercenaries  besides.     But  the  resolute  oppo- 
sition of  the  Boeotian  cities  hindered  them  from 
advancing  beyond   Mount   Kithaeron,  until  Leo- 
sthenes himself,  marching  from  Thermopylae  to  join 
them  with  a  part  of  his  army,  attacked  the  Boeo- 

>  See  the  fragmenta  of  Hyperidea,  p.  36,  ed.  Babington.  Ka\  vtpX  rou 

Tovs  Koipovs  miXXdyovs  *Axa(oy  re  Koi  *ApKdlov We  do  not  know 

what  was  done  to  these  district  confederacies,  but  it  seems  that  some 
considerable  change  was  made  in  them,  at  the  time  when  Alexander's 
decree  for  restoring  the  exiles  was  promulgated. 
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tian  troops,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  opened 
the  passage.  He  now  proceeded  with  the  full  Hel- 
lenic muster,  including  iEtolians  and  Athenians, 
into  Thessaly  to  meet  Antipater,  who  was  advan- 
cing from  Macedonia  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
the  force  immediately  at  his  disposal — 13,000  in- 
fantry and  600  cavalry — and  with  a  fleet  of  110 
ships  of  war  cooperating  on  the  coast ^ 

Antipater  was  probably  not  prepared  for  this 
rapid  and  imposing  assemblage  of  the  combined 
Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  nor  for  the  energetic  move- 
ments of  Leosthenes.  Still  less  was  he  prepared 
for  the  defection  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  who, 
having  always  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  now  lent  their  strength  to 
the  Greeks.  He  despatched  urgent  messages  to 
the  Macedonian  commanders  in  Asia — Kraterus, 
Leonnatus,  Philotas,  &c.,  soliciting  reinforcements; 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  Leosthenes.  In  the  battle 
which  ensued,  however,  he  was  completely  de- 
feated, and  even  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  re- 
treating into  Macedonia.  No  better  resource  was 
left  to  him  than  the  fortified  town  of  Lamia  (near 
to  the  river  Spercheius,  beyond  the  southern 
border  of  Thessaly),  where  he  calculated  on  hold- 
ing out  until  relief  came  from  Asia.  Leosthenes 
immediately  commenced  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and 
pressed  it  with  the  utmost  energy,  making  several 
attempts  to  storm  the  town.  But  its  fortifications 
were  strong,  with  a  garrison  ample  and  efficient 
— so  that  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  13. 
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Unfortuaately  he  possessed  no  battering  train  nor 
engineers,  such  as  bad  formed  so  powerful  an  element 
in  the  military  successes  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
He  therefore  found  himself  compelled  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  adopt  systematic 
measures  for  intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions. 
In  this  he  had  every  chance  of  succeeding,  and  of 
capturing  the  person  of  Antipater.  Hellenic  pro- 
spects looked  bright  and  encouraging ;  nothing  was 
heard  in  Athens  and  the  other  cities  except  congra- 
tulations and  thanksgivings ^  Phokion,  on  hearing 
the  confident  language  of  those  around  him,  re- 
marked— ''  The  stadium  (or  short  course)  has  been 
done  brilliantly;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have 
strength  to  hold  out  for  the  long  course*."  At  this 
critical  moment,  Leosthenes,  in  inspecting  the  block- 
ading trenches,  was  wounded  on  the  head  by  a  large 
stone,  projected  from  one  of  the  catapults  on  the 
city- walls,  and  expired  in  two  days^  A  funeral 
oration  in  his  honour,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other 
combatants  against  Antipater,  was  pronounced  at 
Athens  by  Hyperides*. 
The  death  of  this  eminent  general,  in  the  full  Misfortune 

of  thA 

tide  of  success,  was  a  hard  blow  struck  by  fortune  death  of 

at  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom.     For  the  last  ^^i^' 

generation,  Athens  had  produced  several  excellent  hiJ^'u^*'* 

orators,  and  one  who  combined  splendid  oratory  ReUzed 

effbrts  of 
»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23,  24.  the  Gre- 

«  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  23;  Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Pnecept.  p.  803.      ^"  ""y- 
*  Diodor.  zviii.  12, 13. 

^  A  fine  fragment  of  the  Aj6yos  'Efrcra^ios  hy  Hyperides  ia  presenred 
in  Stobsua,  Tit.  124.  vol.  iii.  p.  618.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
a  large  additional  portion  of  this  oration  has  been  recently  brought  from 
Egypt  in  a  papyrus,  and  is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Churdull  Ba- 
bington. 
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with  wise  and  patriotic  oouasels.  But  during  all 
that  time,  none  of  her  citizens,  before  Leosthenes, 
had  displayed  military  genius  and  ardour  along 
with  Panhellenic  purposes.  His  death  appears  to 
have  saved  Antipater  from  defeat  and  captivity. 
The  difficulty  was  very  great,  of  keeping  together  a 
miscellaneous  army  of  Greeks,  who,  after  the  bat- 
tle, easily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  war  was 
finished,  and  desired  to  go  home — ^perhaps  under 
.  promise  of  returning.  Even  during  the  lifetime 
of  Leosthenes,  the  iStolians,  the  most  powerful 
contingent  of  the  army,  had  obtained  leave  to  go 
home,  from  some  domestic  urgency,  real  or  pre- 
tended^  When  he  was  slain,  there  was  no  second 
in  command ;  nor,  even  if  there  had  been,  could 
the  personal  influence  of  one  officer  be  transferred 
to  another.  Reference  was  made  to  Athens,  where, 
after  some  debate,  Antiphilus  was  chosen  com« 
mander,  after  the  proposition  to  name  Phokion  had 
been  made  and  rejected^.  But  during  this  interval* 
there  was  no  authority  to  direct  military  operations, 
or  even  to  keep  the  army  together.  Hence  the 
precious  moments  for  rendering  the  blockade  really 
stringent,  were  lost,  and  Antipater  was  enabled  to 
maintain  himself  until  the  arrival  of  Leonnatus 
from  Asia  to  his  aid.  How  dangerous  the  position 
of  Antipater  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that 
he  solicited  peace,  but  was  required  by  the  besiegers 
to  surrender  at  discretion® — with  which  condition 
he  refused  to  comply. 
B.C.82S-         Antiphilus  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and 


^^^  >  Diodor.  XYm.  13-16.  «  Plutarch,  Phokion,  24. 

»  Diodor.  xviii.  11;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  26. 
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competent  officer.     But  before  he  could  redace  uonnatas, 
Lamia,  Leonnatus  with  a  Macedonian  army  had  ^o^an*' 
crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  and  arrived  at  ^l^!^ 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly.     So  many  of  the  Grecian  ^^^ 
contingents  had  left  the  camp,  that  Antiphilus  was  ^^  ^^^^^ 
not  strong  enough  at  once  to  continue  the  blockade  Antipater' 
and  to  combat  the  relieving  army.     Accordinglyi  r^^ 
he  raised  the  blockadci  and  moved  oflF  by  rapid  utotiie"* 
marches  to  attack  Leonnatus  apart  from  Antipater.  »«>'»»<*• 
He  accomplished  this  operation  with  vigour  and 
success.    Through  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
Thessalian  cavalry  under  Menon,  he  gained  an  im- 
portant advantage  in  a  cavalry  battle  over  Leon* 
natusy  who  was  himself  slain^;  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  having  its  flanks  and  rear  thus  exposed, 
retired  from  the  plain  to  more  difficult  ground, 
leaving  the  Greeks  masters  of  the  field  with  the 
dead  bodies.     On  the  very   next  day,  Antipater 
camg  up,  bringing  the  troops  from  Lamia,  and  took 
command  of  the  defeated  army.     He  did  not  how- 
ever think  it  expedient  to  renew  the  combat,  but 
withdrew  his  army  from  Thessaly  into  Macedonia, 
keeping  in  his  march  the  high  ground,  out  of  the 
reach  of  cavalry*. 

During  the  same  time  generally  as  these  opera-  warcani^ 

OD  by  sea 

tions  in  Thessaly,  it  appears  that  war  was  carried  between  the 
on  actively  by  sea.  We  hear  of  a  descent  by  Mikion  wd^A™^ 
with  a  Macedonian  fleet  at  Rhamnus  on  the  eastern  ****"  ****•• 
coast  of  Attica,  repulsed  by  Phokion ;  also  of  a 
Macedonian  fleet,  of  240  sail,  under  Kleitus,  en- 
gaging in  two  battles  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  25$  Biodor.  xviii.  14, 15:  compare  Plutarch, 
Pynrhus,  1.  «  Diodor.  xviiL  15. 
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Eetion,  near  the  islands  called  Echinades,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  on  the  western  iEtoliau 
coast.  The  Athenians  were  defeated  in  both  actions, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  at  Athens  to  build  new 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  losses  sus- 
tained ^  Our  information  is  not  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  purposes  or  details  of  these  proceedings.  But 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian  fleet  were 
attacking  iStolia  through  (Eniadae,  the  citizens  of 
which  town  had  recently  been  expelled  by  the 
^tolians*;  and  perhaps  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  the  ^tolian  contingent  was  withdrawn 
from  Thessaly. 

In  spite  of  such  untoward  events  at  sea,  the 
cause  of  Pan-hellenic  liberty  seemed  on  the  whole 
prosperous.  Though  the  capital  opportunity  had 
been  missed,  of  taking  Antipater  captive  in  Lamia, 
still  he  had  been  expelled  from  Greece,  and  was 
unable,  by  means  of  his  own  forces  in  Macedonia, 
to  regain  his  footing.  The  Grecian  contingents  had 
behaved  with  bravery  and  unanimity  in  prosecution 
of  the  common  purpose ;  and  what  had  been  already 
achieved  was  quite  suMcient  to  justify  the  rising, 
as  a  fair  risk,  promising  reasonable  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. Nevertheless  Greek  citizens  were  not  like, 
trained  Macedonian  soldiers.  After  a  term  of  ser- 
vice not  much  prolonged,  they  wanted  to  go  back 
to  their  families  and  properties,  hardly  less  after  a 
victory  than  after  a  defeat.  Hence  the  army  of 
Antiphilus  in  Thessaly  became  much  thinned^, 
though  still  remaining  large  enough  to  keep  back 
the  Macedonian  .forces  of  Antipater,   even  aug- 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  15.        •  Diodor.  xviii.  8.        •  Diodor.  xviii.  17. 
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mented  as  they  had  been  by  Leonnatus— and  to 
compel  him  to  await  the  still  more  powerful  rein- 
forcement destined  to  follow  under  Kraterus. 

In  explaining  the  relations  between  these  three  Expected 
Macedonian  commanders — ^Antipater,  Leonnatus,  K^tenu  lo 
and  Kraterus — it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  June  A^u^^r, 
323  B.C.,  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  and  to  J^^^^^^ 
review  the  condition  into  which  his  vast  and  mighty  Macedo- 
empire  had  fallen.    I  shall  do  this  briefly,  and  only  cen. 
so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  last  struggles  and  final 
subjugation  of  the  Grecian  world. 

On  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander,  the  camp  state  of  the 
at  Babylon  with  its  large  force  became  a  scene  of  i^nd^" 
discord.    He  left  no  ofi^spring,  except  a  child  named  ^^^*^^' 
Herakles,  by  his  mistress  BarsinS.     Roxana,  one  of  ^  Mdaoi. 

"^  diery,  after 

his  wives,  was  indeed  pregnant;  and  amidst  the  the  death  oc 
uncertainties  of  the  moment,  the  first  disposition  *°  *'* 
of  many  was  to  await  the  birth  of  her  child.  She 
herself,  anxious  to  shut  out  rivalry,  caused  Statira, 
the  queen  whom  Alexander  had  last  married^  to  be 
entrapped  and  assassinated  along  with  her  sister  \ 
There  was  however  at  Babylon  a  brother  of  Alex- 
ander^ named  Aridaeus  (son  of  Philip  by  a  Tbessa- 
lian  mistress),  already  of  full  age  though  feeble  in 
intelligence,  towards  whom  a  still  larger  party 
leaned.  In  Macedonia,  there  were  Olympias,  Alex- 
ander's mother — Kleopatra,  his  sister,  widow  of 
the  Epirotic  Alexander — and  Kynanfi*,  another 
sister,  widow  of  Amyntas  (cousin  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  put  to  death  by  him) ;  all  of  them  dis^ 
posed  to  take  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  the 

1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  77. 

'  Airian,  De  Rebus  post  Akxandram,  vi.  ap.  Phothim,  Cod;  92. 
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deceased  coiM|aeror,  in  the  scramble  now  opened 

for  power. 

Philip  Ari-       After  a  violent  dispute  between  the  cavalry  and 

procLamed   the  infantrjT  at  Babylon,  Aridaeus  was  proclaimed 

wbS^^    king  under  the  name  of  Philip  Aridseus.    Perdikkas 

bS^**^*    was  named  as  his  guardian  and  chief  minister; 

^riTwu *    ^^^^8  *^®  other  chief  officers,  the  various  satrapies 

offieofi.       and  fractions  of  the  empire  were  distributed.  Egypt 

and  Libya  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy;   Syria  to 

Laomedon ;  Kiiikia  to  Phil6tas ;  Pamphylia,  Lykia, 

and  the  greater  Phrygia,  to  Antigonus ;  Karia,  to 

Asander ;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  the  Hellespontine 

Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus;  Kappadokia  and  Paphla- 

gonia,  to  the  Kardian  Eumenes ;  Media,  to  Pithon. 

The  eastern  satrapies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 

actual  holders. 

In  Europe,  the  distributors  gave  Thrace  with  the 
Chersonese  to  Lysimachus ;  the  countries  west  of 
Thrace,  including  (along  with  lUyrians,  Triballi, 
Agrianes,  and  Epirots)  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to 
Antipater  and  Kraterus\     We  thus  find  the  Gre- 
cian cities  handed  over  to  new  masters,  as  frag- 
ments of  the  vast  intestate  estate  left  by  Alexander, 
The  empty  form  of  convening  and  consulting  a 
synod  of  deputies  at  Corinth,  was  no  longer  thought 
necessary. 
Perdikkas        All  the  abovc-uamed  officers  were  considered  as 
wprewnto-  ^^^^1  Ueutenauts,  administering  portions  of  an  em- 
TOnt^       pire  one  and  indivisible  under  Aridseus.  -The  prin- 
*'*'**°'d'b     ^^P^'  officers  who  enjoyed  central  authority,  bearing 

Eumenes  of 

Kardia.  i  Ariian,  De  Rebas  post  Aleuind.  ut  3upra;  Diodor.  xviii.  3,  4; 

Curtius,  X.  10;  Dexippus^  Fra^enta  ap.  Photiuiii,  God.  82.  ap.  Fngm. 

Hist,  Gnsc.  vol.  iii.  p.  66/.  ed.  Didot  (De  Rebiu  pott  Alexandniw)* 
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*on  the  entire  empire,  were,  Perdikkas,  chiliarch  of 
the  horse  (the  post  occupied  by  Hephaestion  until  his 
death),  a  sort  of  irizir',  and  Seleukus,  commander 
of  the  Horse  Guards.  No  one  at  this  moment 
talked  of  dividing  the  empire.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  Perdikkas,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  Ari* 
deeuSy  had  determined  to  leave  to  him  nothing  more 
than  the  imperial  name,  and  to  engross  for  himself 
the  real  authority.  Still,  however,  in  his  disputes 
with  the  other  chiefs,  he  represented  the  imperial, 
family,  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  contending 
against  severalty  and  local  independence*  In  this 
task  (besides  his  brother  Alketas),  his  ablest  and* 
most  e£fective  auxiliary  was  Eumenes  of  Kardia, 
secretary  of  Alexander  for  several  years  until  his 
death.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of 
Perdikkas  to  wrest  Kappadokia  from  the  local  chief 
Ariarathes  (who  had  contrived  to  hold  it  all  through 
the  reign  of  Alexander),  and  to  transfer  it  to  Eu- 
menes, to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  general 
scheme  of  division^. 

At  the  moment  of  Alexander's  death,  Kraterus  was  List  of  pro. 
in  Kilikia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  veteran  Mace-  i^ncdbjr'' 
donian  soldiers.  He  bad  been  directed  to  conduct  ft*tS°time 
them  home  into  Macedonia,  with  orders  to  remain  ^^^^l 

death. 

there  himself  in  place  of  Antipater,  who  was  to  The  gene- 
come  over  to  Asia  with  fresh  reinforcements.    Kra«  them!!irtoo 
terus  had  with  him  a  paper  of  written  instructions  p^  of 
from  Alexander,  embodying  projects  on  the  most  a„*d  xuSf 
gigantic  scale ;  for  western  conquest — transporta-*  p*^ 

'  Anian  and  Dexippus — De  Reb.  post  Alex,  nt  tupra:  compare 
Diodor.  XTiii.  48. 
*  Diodor.  xviiL  16. 
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tion  of  inhabitants  by  wholesale  from  Europe  into 
Asia  and  Asia  into  Europe — erection  of  magnificent 
'  religious  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedonia, &c.  This  list  was  submitted  by  Perdikkas 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  around  him,  who  dis- 
missed the  projects  as  too  vast  for  any  one  but 
Alexander  to  think  of.  Kraterus  and  Antipater 
had  each  a  concurrent  claim  to  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia, and  the  distributors  of  the  empire  had  allotted 
these  countries  to  them  jointly,  not  venturing  to 
exclude  either.  Amidst  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  these  great  Macedonian  officers,  Leonnatus  also 
cherished  hopes  of  the  same  prize.  He  was  satrap 
of  the  Asiatic  territory  bordering  upon  the  Helles- 
pont, and  had  received  propositions  from  Kleopatra, 
at  Pella,  inviting  him  to  marry  her  and  assume  the 
government  of  Macedonia.  About  the  same  time, 
urgent  messages  were  also  sent  to  him  (through 
Hekataeus  despot  of  Kardia)  from  Antipater,  im- 
mediately after  the  defeat  preceding  the  siege  of 
Lamia,  entreating  his  cooperation  against  the 
Greeks.  Leonnatus  accordingly  came,  intending 
to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Greeks,  but  also  to 
dispossess  him  of  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 
marry  Kleopatra^.  This  scheme  remained  unexe- 
cuted, because  (as  has  been  already  related)  Leon- 
natus was  slain  in  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Greeks.  To  them,  his  death  was  a  grave  misfor- 
tune; to  Antipater,  it  was  an  advantage  which 
more  than  countervailed  the  defeat,  since  it  relieved 
him  from  a  dangerous  rival. 
B.C.  sw.  It  ^as  not  till  the  ensuing  summer  that  Kraterus 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  4.  *  Pltttaich,  Eumenes,  3. 
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found  leisure  to  conduct  his  army  into  Macedonia.  *^5***™. 

.  •  A       -  1  1  111        joint  Ami* 

By  this  junction,  Antipater,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  pater  in 
command,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  wuh\°"** 
army— 40,000  heavy  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  J^^y^^ 
3000  archers  and  slingers.     He  again  marched  into  Krannonin 
Thessaly  against  the  Greeks  under  Antiphiius ;  and  J^^^^* 
the  two  armies  came  in  sight  on  the  Thessalian  gains  & 
plains  near  Krannon.     The  Grecian  army  consisted  theCreeksll 
of  25,000  infantry,  and  3500  cavalry— the  latter,  f^^^ie^' 
Thessalians  under  Menon,  of  admirable  efficiency.  ®"*' 
The  soldiers  in  general  were  brave,  but  insubor- 
dinate ;  while  the  contingents  of  many  cities  had 
gone  home  without  returning,  in  spite  of  urgent 
remonstrances  from  the  commander.     Hoping  to 
be  rejoined   by   these   absentees,  Antiphiius  and 
Menon  tried  at  first  to  defer  fighting ;  but  Anti- 
pater  forced  them  to  a  battle.     Though  Menon  with 
his  Thessalian  cavalry  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
Macedonian  cavalry,  the   Grecian   infantry  were 
unable  to  resist  the  superior  number-of  Antipater's 
infantry  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  phalanx. 
They  were  beaten  back  and  gave  way,  yet  retiring 
in  tolerable  order,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  being 
incompetent  for  pursuit,  to  some  difficult  neighbour- 
ing ground,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  their 
victorious  cavalry.    The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is  said  to 
have  been  500  men ;  that  of  the  Macedonians,  120^ 
The  defeat  of  Krannon  (August  322  b.c.)  was 
no  way  decisive  or  ruinous,  nor  would  it  probably 
have  crushed  the  spirit  of  Leosthenes,  had  he  been 
alive  and  in  command.    The  coming  up  of  the  ab-^ 
sentee  contingents  might  still   have  enabled  the 

1  Diodor.  xviii.  17;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  26. 
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B.C.  322. 


Greeks  to  make  head.  But  Antipbilus  and  Menon, 
after  holding  council,  declined  to  await  and  acce- 
lerate that  junction.  They  thought  themselves 
under  t^e  necessity  of  sending  to  open  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Antipater ;  who  howeyer  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  would  not  recognise  or  treat 
with  any  Grecian  confederacy,  and  that  he  would 
receive  no  propositions  except  from  each  city  seve- 
rally. Upon  this  the  Grecian  commanders  at  once 
resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  invoke  rein- 
forcements from  their  countrymen.  But  their  own 
manifestation  of  timidity  had  destroyed  the  chance 
that  remained  of  such  reinforcements  arriving. 
While  Antipater  commenced  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful course  of  action  against  the  Thessalian  cities 
separately,  the  Greeks  became  more  and  more  di- 
spirited and  alarmed.  City  after  city  sent  its  en- 
voys to  entreat  peace  from  Antipater,  who  granted 
lenient  terms  to  each,  reserving  only  the  Athenians 
and  ^tolians.  In  a  few  days,  the  combined  Gre- 
cian army  was  dispersed ;  Antiphilus  with  the  Athe- 
nians returned  into  Attica;  Antipater  followed 
them  southward  as  far  as  Boeotia,  taking  up  hi^ 
quarters  at  the  Macedonian  post  on  the  Kadmeias 
once  the  Hellenic  Thebes — within  two  days'  m^trch 
of  Athens  \ 

Against  the  overwhelming  force  thus  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  the  Athenians  had  no  means  of 
defence.  The  principal  anti-Macedonian  orators, 
especially  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  retired  from 
the  city  at  once,  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  temples 
of  Kalauria  and  i£gina.    Phokion  and  Demades^ 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  17;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  26. 
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as  the  epvoys  most  acceptable  to  Aotipater,  were  ^^^^ 
sent  to  Kadmeia  as  bearer^  of  the  submission  of  army  in 
the  city,  aud  petitioners  for  lepient  terms.     De-  AthenTi^ft 
mf^des  is  said  to  have  beep  at  this  time  disfran-  un^bic^to 
chised  and  disqualified   from   public  speaking —  J^luienM^" 
having  been  indicted  and  found  guilty  thrice  (some  *»^  the 
say  seven  times)  under  the  Graphs  Paranomon ;  Macedo- 
but  the  Athenians  passed  a  special  vote  of  relief,  to  tore  tak!^ 
enable  him  to  resume   his  functions   of  citizen.  b!S?^of^"' 
Neither  Phokion  nor  Demades,  however,  could  pre-  xenokw!!. 
vail  upon  Antipater  to  acquiesce  in  anything  short  ^^»^JJ*^ 
of  the  surrender  of  Athens  at  discretion  ;  the  same  Andpatqr. 
terms  as  Leosthenes  had  required  from  Antipater 
himself  at  Lamia.     Kraterus  was  even  bent  upon 
marching  forward   into  Attica,  to  dictate  terms 
under  the  walls  of  Athens  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Phokion  obtained  the  abandonment 
of  this  intention  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Athens 
with  the  answer.     The  people  having  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Antipa- 
ter S  Phokion  and  Demades  came  back  to  Thebea 
to  learn  his  determination.     This  time,  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  philosopher  Xenokrate&v— the 
successor  of  Plato  and  Speusippus,  as  presiding 
teacher  in  the  school  of  the  Academy.    Though 
not  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Xenokrates  had  long  re- 
sided there ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  dignified 
character  and  intellectual  eminence  might  be  effi- 

*  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demorthenes,  who  had  held  a  hold 
language  and  taken  active  part  against  Antipater  throughout  the  La- 
mian  war,  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  public  harangue  recommending 
re9i9tance  even  at  this  last  moment.  At  least  such  was  the  stoiy  con- 
nected with  his  statue,  erected  a  few  years  afiterwards  at  Athens,  repre- 
senting him  in  the  costume  of  an  orator,  hut  with  a  sword  in  hand- 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  847:  coqupare  Polybiqs,  xii.  13. 
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cacious  in  mitigating  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror. 
Aristotle  had  quitted  Athens  for  Chalkis  before  this 
time;  otherwise  he,  the  personal  friend  of  Anti* 
pater,  would  have  been  probably  selected  for  this 
painful  mission.  In  point  of  fact,  Xenokrates  did 
no  good,  being  harshly  received^  and  almost  put  to 
silence,  by  Antipater.  One  reason  of  this  may  be, 
that  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  the  rival  of 
Aristotle ;  and  it  must  be  added,  to  his  honour, 
that  he  maintained  a  higher  and  more  independent 
tone  than  either  of  the  other  envoys'. 

According  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Antipater, 
the  Athenians  were  required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to 
the  whole  cost  of  the  war;  to  surrender  Demo- 
sthenes, Hyperides,  and  seemingly  at  least  two 
other  anti-Macedonian  orators ;  to  receive  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  in  Munychia;  to  abandon  their 
democratical  constitution,  and  disfranchise  all  their 
poorer  citizens.  Most  of  these  poor  men  were  to  be 
transported  from  their  homes,  and  to  receive  new 
lands  on  a  foreign  shore.  The  Athenian  colonists 
in  Samos  were  to  be  dispossessed  and  the  island 
retransferred  to  the  Samian  exiles  and  natives. 

It  is  said  that  Phokion  and  Demades  heard  these 
terms  with  satisfaction,  as  lenient  and  reasonable. 
Xenokrates  entered  against  them  the  strongest 
protest  which  the  occasion  admitted^,  when  he  said 
— "  If  Antipater  looks  upon  us  as  slaves,  the  terms 
are  moderate ;  if  as  freemen,  they  are  severe."    To 


>  Plutarch^  Phokion,  27 ;  Diodor.  xviii.  18. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27.  02  fuu  o^p  3KKoi  wptafins  ffyatrfi<r€ttf  «r 
fjyCKaySp&TTOvs  ras  dtakv(r€is,  irX^y  rov  ScvoKpdrovs,  &c.  Pausanias 
even  states  (yii.  10,  1)  that  Antipater  was  disposed  to  grant  more 
lenient  tenns,  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Demades. 
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Phokioa's  entreaty,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
garrison  might  be  dispensed  with,  Antipater  replied 
in  the  negative,  intimating  that  the  garrison  would 
be  not  less  serviceable  to  Phokion  himself  than  to 
the  Macedonians ;  while  Kallimedon  also,  an  Athe- 
nian exile  there  present,  repelled  the  proposition 
with  scorn.  Respecting  the  island  of  Samos,  Anti- 
pater was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  imperial  authority. 

If  Phokion  thought  these  terms  lenient,  we  must  Di»ffan- 
imagine  that  he  expected  a  sentence  of  destruction  ^d*d2JSt. 
against  Athens,  such  as  Alexandeiphad  pronounced  iJeTslooo 
and  executed   against  Thebes.      Under  no  other  J^^"^?^ 
comparison  can  they  appear  lenient.    Out  of  2 1 ,000  ciuxens. 
qualified  citizens  of  Athens,  all  those  who  did  not 
possess  property  to  the  amount  of  2000  drachmae 
were  condemned  to  disfranchisement  and  deporta- 
tion.    The  number  below  this  prescribed  qualifica- 
tion, who  came  under  the  penalty,  was  12,000,  or 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.     They  were  set  aside  as 
turbulent,  noisy  democrats ;  the  9000  richest  citi- 
zens, the  ''  party  of  order,**  were  left  in  exclusive 
possession,  not  only  of  the  citizenship,  but  of  the 
city.    The  condemned  12,000  were  deported  out 
of  Attica,  some  to  Thrace,  some  to  the  lUyrian 
or  Italian  coast,  some  to  Libya  or  the  Kyrenaic 
territory.     Besides  the  multitude  banished  simply 
on  the  score  of  comparative  poverty,  the  marked 
anti-Macedonian  politicians  were  banished  also,  in- 
cluding Agnonides,  the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  and 
one  of  his  earnest  advocates  when  accused  respect-* 
ing  the  Harpalian  treasures  ^      At  the  request  of 

'  See  Fragments  of  Hyperides  adv.  Demoeth.  p.  61-6$,  ed.  Ba« 
bingtoiiv 
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Phokioo,  Antipater  consented  to  render  the  depoir- 
tation  less  sweeping  than  he  had  originally  in- 
tended, so  far  as  to  permit  some  exiles,  Agnonide& 
among  the  rest,  to  remain  within  the  limits  df  Pelo- 
ponnesus ^  We  shall  see  him  presently  contem- 
plating a  still  more  wholesale  deportation  of  the 
^tolian  people. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  this  important 
revolution,  not  only  cutting  down  Athens  to  less 
than  one-half  of  her  citizen  population,  but  invol- 
ving a  deportation  fraught  with  individual  hardship 
and  suffering,  is  communicated  to  us  oiily  in  two 
or  three  sentences  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  with- 
out any  details  from  contemporary  observers.  It  is 
called  by  Diodorus  a  return  to  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution ;  but  the  comparison  disgraces  the  name  of 
that  admirable  lawgiver,  whose  changes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  prodigiously  liberal  and  enfranchising, 
compared  with  what  he  found  established.  The 
deportation  ordained  by  Antipater  must  indeed 
have  brought  upon  the  poor  citizens  of  Athens  a 
state  of  suffering  in  foreign  lands  analogous  to  that 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  18.  o^oi  fi€v  ovv  Svres  irkiiovs  tov  fivpi&v  (instead  of 
dia-fivpitov,  which  seems  a  mistake)  koI  bitrxf^lo^v  pLerfaTaBfjo-av  €K  riff 
irarpidos'  oi  d€  t^v  &purfi€vriv  rifuiaiv  exovrtg  ntpl  €VvaKi(rxiKiovSf  aire- 
deix^O'av  Kvptoi  rijs  t€  7r6k€»s  Koi  rrjs  x^pas,  Koi  Kara  rovg  26kwos 
v6p>ovs  cVoXircvoi/ro.    t'latarch  states  the  disfranchised  as  flt>ove  12,000. 

l^lutai-ch,  Phokion;  28,  29.  "Ofuos  If  o9»  6  ^i^Kimp  ital  (fofy^t  ikijA- 
Xa^e  TToXKoifs  d^rjBiit  rov  * KvrvirarpoV  Koi  i^tvyova-t,  bierrpa^aro,  fuj 
KoBdirtp  ol  XoiTTOi  T&v  fJt€3KTfapJv<ov  vnip  ra  Kcpavvia  Zpri  jcal  rov  Tai" 
vtLpov  fKW€tr€tv  Tijg  *E\Kddog,  dXX*  ^1^  Htkorrowficr^  katoiK€iP,  &y  fjp  koi 
*Ayyavidri£  6  (rvKO<f>dvTriv, 

Diodorus  and  Plutarch  (c.  29)  mention  that  Antipater  assigned  re- 
sidences in  Thrace  for  the  Expatriated.  Those  who  went  beyoiid  the 
tLeraimian  mountains  must  hctve  gone  either  td  the  lUyrian  coast, 
Apollonia  or  Epidamnus — or  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Those  who 
went  b^ond  TKnarus  would  probably  be  leni  to  Libya :  wet  T^hxcy- 
dides,  vii,  19, 10;  vii.  50,  2* 
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which  Solon  describes  as  having  preceded  his  Seis- 
achtheia,  or  measure  for  the  relief  of  debtors  ^ 
What  rules  the  nine  thousand  remaining  citizens 
adopted  for  their  new  constitution,  we  do  not  know. 
Whatever  they  did,  must  now  have  been  subject  to 
the  consent  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonian  gar» 
rison,  which  entered  Munychia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Menyllus,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
month  Boedromion  (September) ,  rather  more  than 
a  month  after  the  battle  of  Krannon.  The  day  of 
its  entry  presented  a  sorrowful  contrast.  It  was 
the  day  on  which,  during  the  annual  ceremony  of 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  Demeter,  the  multitu- 
dinous festal  procession  of  citizens  escorted  the 
God  lacchus  from  Athens  to  Eleusis^. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  nine  thousand  b.c.  322, 
was,  to  condemn  to  death,  at  the  motion  of  Demades,  ^^  "^.[hg. 
the  distinguished  anti-Macedonian  orators  who  had  ".«>>  Hype- 

^  rideSi  and 

already  fled — Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Aristonikus^  others,  are 

and  Himeraeus,  brother  of  the  citizen  afterwards  ^  deluTL 

celebrated  as  Demetrius  the  Phalerean.     The  three  wnw'^An- 

last  having  taken  refuge  in  -^gina,  and  Demosthenes  f^^'j^'^^, 

in  Kalauria,  all  of  them  were  out  of  the  reach  of  an  "« to 

track  and 

Athenian  sentence,  but  not   beyond  that  of  the  seize  the 
Macedonian   sword.      At   this   miserable  season,  exiled  He 
Greece  was  full  of  similar  exiles,  the  anti-Macedonian  ^^cs  to^*" 
leaders  out  of  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  part  in  ^^^^^- 
the  Lamian  war.     The  officers  of  Antipater,  called 
in  the  language  of  the  time  the  Exile-Hunters  , 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28.  €K7r€iro\iopioiiupois  €^K€an» :  compare  So- 
lon^ Fragment  28.  ed.  Gaitford. 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28. 

8  Plutarch,  Demosth.  28.  *Apxias  6  icXij^eU  ^vyadoe^pag,  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846. 
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were  everywhere  on  the  look-out  to  seize  these 
proscribed  men ;  many  of  the  orators,  from  other 
cities  as  well  as  from  Athens,  were  slain ;  and  there 
was  no  refuge  except  the  mountains  ofiEtolia  for  any 
of  them\  One  of  these  officers,  a  Thurian  named 
Archias,  who  had  once  been  a  tragic  actor,  passed 
over  with  a  company  of  Thracian  soldiers  to  iSgina, 
where  he  seized  the  three  Athenian  orators — ^Hype- 
rides,  Aristonikus,  and  Himeneus — dragging  them 
out  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  jEakeion  or  chapel  of 
jEakus.  They  were  all  sent  as  prisoners  to  Anti- 
pater,  who  had  by  this  time  marched  forward  with 
his  army  to  Corinth  and  Kleonse  in  Peloponnesus. 
All  were  there  put  to  death,  by  his  order.  It  is 
even  said,  and  on  respectable  authority,  that  the 
tongue  of  Hyperides  was  cut  out  before  he  was  slain ; 
according  to  another  statement,  he  himself  bit  it 
out — being  put  to  the  torture,  and  resolving  to 
make  revelation  of  secrets  impossible.  Respecting 
the  details  of  his  death,  there  were  several  different 
stories*. 

Having  conducted  these  prisoners  to  Antipater, 
Archias  proceeded  with  his  Thracians  to  Kalauria 
in  search  of  Demosthenes.  The  temple  of  Poseidon 
there  situated,  in  which  the  orator  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary, was  held  in  such  high  veneration,  that  Ar- 
chias, hesitating  to  drag  him  out  by  force,  tried  to 

1  Polybius^  ix,  29,  30.  This  is  stated,  as  matter  of  traditional  pride* 
by  au  ^tolian  speaker  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  In  the  speech 
of  his  Akamanian  opponent*  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it — while 
the  fact  is  in  itself  highly  probable. 

See  Westermann*  Geschichte  der  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland* 
ch.  7l»  note  4. 

»  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  28;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849  j  Photius, 
p.  496. 
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persuade  him  to  come  forth  voluntarily,  under  pro- 
mise that  he  should  suffer  no  harm.  But  Demo- 
sthenes, well-aware  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him, 
swallowed  poison  in  the  temple,  and  when  the  dose 
was  beginning  to  take  effect,  came  out  of  the  sacred 
ground,  expiring  immediately  after  he  had  passed 
the  boundary.  The  accompanying  circumstances 
were  recounted  in  several  different  ways^  Erato- 
sthenes (to  whose  authority  I  lean)  affirmed  that 
Demosthenes  carried  the  poison  in  a  ring  round 
his  arm ;  others  said  that  it  was  suspended  in  a 
linen  bag  round  his  neck;  according  to  a  third 
story,  it  was  contained  in  a  writing-quill,  which  he 
was  seen  to  bite  and  suck,  while  composing  a  last 
letter  to  Antipater.  Amidst  these  contradictory  de- 
tails, we  can  only  affirm  as  certain,  that  the  poison 
which  he  had  providetj  beforehand  preserved  him 
from  the  sword  of  Antipater,  and  perhaps  from 
having  his  tongue  cut  out.  The  most  remarkable 
assertion  was  that  of  Demochares,  nephew  of  De- 
mosthenes, made  in  his  harangues  at  Athens  a  few 
years  afterwards.  Demochares  asserted  that  his 
uncle  had  not  taken  poison,  but  had  been  softly 
withdrawn  from  the  world  by  a  special  providence 
of  the  Gods,  just  at  the  moment  essential  to  rescue 
him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians.     It  is 

1  Plutarch,  Demosth.  30.  t&v  d*  SKKav,  ^o-oi  ycypo^ao-/  re  ir€pl 
avTov,  nafiiroWol  d'  cto-l,  rht  dia<f>ophs  ovk  oMayKaiov  cfrefcX- 
6€lv,  &c. 

The  taunts  on  Aichias's  profession,  as  *m  actor,  and  as  an  indifferent 
actor,  which  Plutarch  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Demosthenes  (c.  29),  ap- 
pear to  me  not  worthy  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  occasion ;  nor  are 
they  sufficiently  avouched  to  induce  me  to  transcribe  them.  Whatever 
bitterness  of  spirit  Demosthenes  might  choose  to  manifest,  at  such  a 
moment,  would  surely  be  vente  \  on  the  chief  enemy,  Antipater;  not 
upon  the  mere  instrument. 


Demosthe- 
nei. 
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not  ledb  to  be  noted,  as  an  illustration  of  the  vein 
of  sentiment  afterwards  prevalent,  that  Archias  the 
Exile-Hunter  was  affirmed  to  have  perished  in  the 
utmost  dishonour  and  wretchedness  ^ 
Miserable  The  vlolent  deaths  of  these  illustrious  orators,  the 
Greece^  ^  disfranchisement  and  deportation  of  the  Athenian 
dwterof  Demos,  the  suppression  of  the  public  Dikaste- 
ries,  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison,  and  of  Greece  generally  by  Macedonian 
Exile-Hunters — are  events  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  calamitous  tragedy,  and  marking  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  world. 

Of  Hyperides  as  a  citizen  we  know  only  the 
general  fact,  that  he  maintained  from  first  to  last, 
and  with  oratorical  ability  inferior  only  to  Demo- 
sthenes, a  strenuous  opposition  to  Macedonian  do- 
minion over  Greece  ;  though  his  persecution  of 
Demosthenes  respecting  the  Harpalian  treasure  ap- 
pears (as  far  as  it  comes  before  us)  discreditable. 

Of  Demosthenes,  we  know  more — enough  to 
form  a  judgment  of  him  both  as  citizen  and  states- 
man. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  we  have  before  us  his  first 
Philippic,  delivered  thirty  years  before  (352-35 1  b.c). 
We  ate  thus  surcj  that  even  at  that  early  day,  he 
tdok  a  sagacious  and  provident  measure  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  Grecian  liberty  from  the 
ebergy  iand  encroachments  of  Philip.  He  impressed 
upon  his  countrymen  this  coming  danger,  at  a  time 
wheti  the  older  and  more  influential  politicians  either 
could  not  or  would  not  see  it ;  he  called  aloud  upon 
his  fellow-citizens  for  personal  service  and  pecuniary 

1  Fliittrch,  Demo8tb«  30$  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  OiBt.  p.  846;  PhotiuBt 
p.  494 ;  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alezaad.  yi.  .ap.  Photiutn,  Cod.  92, 
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Gontributiond,  ehforcibg  the  call  by  dl  the  artifices 
ef  consummate  oratory,  when  such  distasteful  pro- 
positions only  entailed  unpopularity  upon  himself. 
At  the  period  when  Demosthenes  first  addressed 
these  earnest  appeals  to  his  countrymen,  loilg  before 
the  fall  of  Olynthus,  the  power  of  Philip,  though 
formidable,  might  have  been  kept  perfectly  well 
within  the  limits  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace ;  and 
would  probably  have  been  so  kept,  had  Demosthenes 
possessed  in  3d]  b.c.  as  much  public  influence  as 
he  had  acquired  ten  years  afterwards,  in  341  fi.c. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  Demosthenes  as 
a  public  adviser,  down  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
we  trace  the  same  combination  of  earnest  patriotism 
with  wise  and  long-sighted  policy.  During  the 
three  years'  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  the  Athenians  in  the  main  followed  his 
counsel ;  and  disastrous  as  were  the  ultimate  mili- 
tary results  of  that  war,  for  which  Demosthenes 
could  not  be  responsible — its  earlier  periods  were 
creditable  and  successful,  its  general  scheme  was 
the  best  that  the  case  admitted,  and  its  diplomatic 
management  universally  triumphant.  But  what 
invests  the  purposes  and  poUcy  of  Demosthenes 
with  peculiar  grandeur,  is,  that  they  were  not  simply 
Athenian,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  Panhellenic  also. 
It  was  not  Athens  only  that  he  sought  to  defend 
against  Philip,  but  the  whole  Hellenib  world.  In 
this  he  towers  above  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors 
for  half  a  century  before  his  birth — Perikles,  Archi- 
damus,  Agesilaus,  Epaminondas ;  whose  policy  was 
Athenian,  Spartan, Theban^ rather  than  Hellenic.  He 
carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
and  the  generation  immediately  iuceeeding  it,  wh«n 
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the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Athenians  against 
Persia  were  consecrated  by  complete  identity  of  in- 
terest with  collective  Greece.  The  sentiments  to 
which  Demosthenes  appeals  throughout  his  nume- 
rous orations,  are  those  of  the  noblest  and  largest 
patriotism ;  trying  to  inflame  the  ancient  Grecian 
sentiment,  of  an  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  dignified  and  desirable 
existence^ — ^but  inculcating  at  the  same  time  that 
these  blessings  could  only  be  preserved  by  toil,  self- 
sacrifice,  devotion  of  fortune,  and  willingness  to  brave 
hard  and  steady  personal  service. 

From  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
in  335  B.C.,  to  the  Lamian  war  after  his  death,  the 
policy  of  Athens  neither  was  nor  could  be  conducted 
by  Demosthenes.  But  condemned  as  he  was  to 
comparative  inefficacy,  he  yet  rendered  material 
service  to  Athens,  in  the  Harpalian  affair  of  324  b.c. 
If,  instead  of  opposing  the  aUiance  of  the  city  with 
Harpalus,  he  had  supported  it  as  warmly  as  Hy-^ 
perides — the  exaggerated  promises  of  the  exile  might 
probably  have  prevailed,  and  war  would  have  been 
declared  against  Alexander.  In  respect  to  the 
charge  of  having  been  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  I 
have  already  shown  reasons  for  believing  him  inno« 
cent.  The  Lamian  war,  the  closing  scene  of  his 
activity,  was  not  of  his  original  suggestion,  since 
he  was  in  exile  at  its  commencement.  But  he  threw 
himself  into  it  with  unreserved  ardour,  and  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  large  number 
of  adhesions  which  it   obtained  from   so   many 


>  Demostiheiies,  De  Coronft^  p.  324.    o^ot— r^y  Acv^cpuiv  koI  t6 
fufifpa  tfxfUf  dccnrdn^y  avr&Vt  ^  tois  frpmpois  ^EXXi/oriy  &poi  r»y  ayaB&¥ 
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Grecian  states.  In  spite  of  its  disastrous  result^  it 
was,  like  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  a  glorious  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  Grecian  liberty,  undertaken 
under  circumstances  which  promised  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  There  was  no  excessive  rashness  in 
calculating  on  distractions  in  the  empire  left  by 
Alexander — on  mutual  hostility  among  the  principal 
oiSScers — and  on  the  probability  of  having  only  to 
make  head  against  Antipater  and  Macedonia,  with 
little  or  no  reinforcement  from  Asia.  Disastrous  as 
the  enterprise  ultimately  proved,  yet  the  risk  was 
one  fairly  worth  incurring,  with  so  noble  an  object 
at  stake ;  and  could  the  war  have  been  protracted 
another  year,  its  termination  would  probably  have 
been  very  different.  We  shall  see  this  presently 
when  we  come  to  follow  Asiatic  events.  After  a 
catastrophe  so  ruinous,  extinguishing  free  speech  in 
Greece,  and  dispersing  the  Athenian  Demos  to 
distant  lands,  Demosthenes  himself  could  hardly 
have  desired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  to  prolong  his 
existence  as  a  fugitive  beyond  sea. 

Of  the  speeches  which  he  composed  for  private 
litigants,  occasionally  also  for  himself,  before  the 
Dikastery — and  of  the  numerous  stimulating  and 
admonitory  harangues^  on  the  public  affairs  of  the 
moment,  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  assembled 
countrymen,  a  few  remain  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  These  harangues  serve  to  us,  not  only 
as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled  excellence  as  an 
orator,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which 
we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  last  phase  of  free 
Grecian  life,  as  an  acting  and  working  reality. 
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FROM  THE  LAMIAN  WAR  TO  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE 
HISTORY  OF  FREE  HELLAS  AND  HELLENISM. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes,  with  its  tragical  cir- 
cumstances recounted  in  my  last  chapter,  is  on  the 
whole  less  melancholy  than  the  prolonged  life  of 
Phokion,  as  agent  of  Macedonian  supremacy  in  a 
city  half-depopulated,  where  he  had  been  boru  a 
free  citizen,  and  which  he  had  so  long  helped  to 
administer  as  a  free  community.  The  dishonour  of 
Phokion's  position  must  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  distress  in  Athens,  arising  both  out  of  the  vio- 
lent deportation  of  one-half  of  its  free  citizens,  apd 
out  of  the  compulsory  return  of  the  Athenian  set- 
tlers from  Samos;  which  island  was  now  taken 
from  Athens,  after  she  had  occupied  it  forty-three 
years,  and  restored  to  the  Samian  people  and  to 
their  recalled  exiles,  by  a  rescript  of  Perdikkas  in 
the  name  of  AridaBus\  Occupying  this  obnoxious 
elevation,  Phokion  exercised  authority  with  hi^ 
usual  probity  and  mildness.  Exerting  himself  to 
guard  the  citizens  from  being  annoyed  by  disorders 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison  of  Mqnychia,  he  kept 

1  Diodor.  xviii.  18;  Diogen.  (faert.  z.  I,  1.  I  have  endeayour^  to 
show^  in  the  Teqth  Volume  of  this  History  (Ch,  Ixxix.  p.  407,  note), 
that  Diodoros  is  correct  in  giving  forty-three  years,  as  the  duration  of 
the  Athenian  Kleruchies  in  Samos ;  although  both  Wesseling  and  Mr. 
Clinton  impugn  his  statement.  The  Athenian  occupation  of  Samq| 
began  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Timotheus,  in 
36&^65  B.C. ;  but  additional  batches  of  colonists  were  sent  thither  in 
later  years. 
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up  friendly  intercourse  with  its  commander  Menyl- 
luSy  though  refusing  all  presents  hoth  from  him  and 
from  Antipater.  He  was  anxious  to  bestow  the 
gift  of  citizenship  upon  the  philosopher  Xenokrates, 
who  was  only  a  metic,  or  resident  non-freeman; 
but  Xenokrates  declined  the  offer,  remarking,  that 
he  would  accept  no  place  in  a  constitution  against 
which  he  had  protested  as  envoy  \  This  mark  of 
courageous  independence,  not  a  little  remarkable 
while  the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  the  city, 
was  a  tacit  reproach  to  the  pliant  submission  of 
Phokion. 

Throughout  Peloponnesus,  Antipater  purged  and  b.c.  322  to 
remodelled   the   cities,   Argos,   Megalopolis,   and  tumD  to 
others,  as  he  had  done  at  Athens ;  installing  in  each  ^^T^' 
an  oligarchy  of  his  own  partisans — sometimes  with  a  pnrgw  and 
Macedonian  garrison — and  putting  to  death,  depprt<»  S^Pcio- 
ing,or  expelling, hostile,  or  intractable,  or  democrat-  ^u^'^e 
ical  citizens^.    Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  ^^h^„^* 
Peloponnesus,  he  passed  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  ^/J/^*'^ 
to  attack  the  ^tolians,  now  the  only  Greeks  re*  sog  them 
maining  unsubdued.     It  was  the  purpose  of  Anti*-  Asia,   his 
pater,  not  merely  to  conquer  this  warUke  and  rude  KoI^m 
people,  but  to  transport  them  in  mass  across  into  UTASThe 
Asia,  and  march  them  up  to  the  interior  deserts  of  concludes  a 

*  pacification 

>Plutairch.Pholdon,  29,30.  JtoW 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  55,  56,  57»  68,  69.  ifxwtpov  ^  Bvtos,  &ri  Kaao-aydpot 
T&p  Korii  rriv  *EXXada  mSkeo^v  av64^€rai,  dca  rb  rhs  fuv  avr&v  irarptKois 
{^povfHUf  <fnikaTr€<r$ai,  riis  d*  vir'  okiyapx^Ap  duHKei<rBai,  Kvpitvofi€vat 
vn6  T&v  ^AvTvirarpov  (pikuiv  Kal  (cvcov. 

That  citizens  were  not  only  banished,  but  deported,  by  Antipater  from 
various  other  cities  besides  Athens,  we  may  see  from  the  edict  issued 
by  Polysperchon  shortly  after  the  death  of  Antipater  (Diod.  zyiii.  56) — 
Koi  Toi/s  ii€Taa'TdvTag  ^  <f>vy6vTas  xnrb  t&p  ^fiercpmv  arrpcerTjy&v  (f,  e, 
Antipater  and  Kraterus),  o^'  ttv  xs^vtav  *A\t(ajfipos  f\s  ji^v  'Aorioy 
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the  empire'.     His  army  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted on  even  ground,  so  that  all  the  more  access- 
ible towns  and  villages  fell  into  his  hands.     But 
the  iEtolians  defended  themselves  bravely,  with- 
drew their  families  into  the  high  towns  and  moun- 
tain tops  of  their  very  rugged  country,  and  caused 
serious  loss  to  the  Macedonian  invaders.     Never- 
theless, Kraterus,  who  had  carried  on  war  of  the 
same  kind  with  Alexander  in  Sogdiana,  manifested 
so  much  skill  in  seizing  the  points  of  communica- 
tion, that   he  intercepted   all   their  supplies  and 
reduced  them  to  extreme  distress,  amidst  the  winter 
which  had  now  supervened.     The  iEtolians,  in 
spite  of  bravery  and  endurance,  must  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  from  cold  and  hunger, 
had  not  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Antigonus  from 
Asia  communicated  such  news  to  Antipater  and 
Kraterus,  as  induced  them  to  prepare  for  marching 
back  to  Macedonia,  with  a  view  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Hellespont  and  operating  in  Asia.     They  con-» 
eluded  a  pacification  with  the  iEtolians — postponing 
till  a  future  period  their  design  of  deporting  that 
people, — and   withdrew    into    Macedonia;    where 
Antipater  cemented  his  alliance  with  Kraterus  by 
giving  to  him  his  daughter  Phila  in  marriage*, 
intrfguei         Another  daughter  of  Antipater,  named  Niksea, 
dikkasf and  had  bccu  scut  ovcr  to  Asia  not  long  before,  to  be- 
^nc^si^s     come  the  wife  of  Perdikkas.     That  general,  acting 
atPcUa.      g^g  guardian  or  prime  minister  to  the  kings  of 
Alexander's  family  (who  are  now  spoken  of  in  the 
plural  number,  since  Roxana  had  given  birth  to  a 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  25.  bi€yvc»K6T€g  vartpov  cArovs  KorcaroXtfi^a'ai,  kcH 
ficrafrr^o-ai  fravo^Kiovs  diravras  €h  rrfv  tpf}fUav  Kal  iropparam  rrjg 
*Afflas  KUfUm^v  x&paif.  ^  Diodor.  xviii.  18-25. 
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posthumous  son,  called  Alexander,  and  made  king 
jointly  with  Philip  Aridoeus),  had  at  first  sought 
close  comhination  with  Antipater,  demanding  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  But  new  views  were  pre- 
sently opened  to  him  hy  the  intrigues  of  the 
princesses  at  Pella  (Olympias,  with  her  daughter 
Kleopatra,  widowof  the  Molossian  Alexander) — who 
had  always  heen  at  variance  with  Antipater,  even 
throughout  the  life  of  Alexander — and  Kynanfi 
(daughter  of  Philip  by  an  lUyrian  mother,  and 
widow  of  Amyntas,  first  cousin  of  Alexander,  but 
slain  by  Alexander's  order)  with  her  daughter  Eu- 
rydikd.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Kleo- 
patra had  ofiered  herself  in  marriage  to  Leonnatus, 
inviting  him  to  come  over  and  occupy  the  throne 
of  Macedonia:  he  had  obeyed  the  call,  but  had 
been  slain  in  his  first  battle  against  the  Greeks, 
thus  relieving  Antipater  from  a  dangerous  rival. 
The  first  project  of  Olympias  being  thus  frustrated, 
she  had  sent  to  Perdikkas  proposing  to  him  a 
marriage  with  Kleopatra.  Perdikkas  had  already 
pledged  himself  to  the  daughter  of  Antipater ;  never- 
theless he  now  debated  whether  his  ambition  would 
not  be  better  served  by  breaking  his  pledge,  and 
accepting  the  new  proposition.  To  this  step  he 
was  advised  by  Eumenes,  his  ablest  friend  and  co- 
adjutor, steadily  attached  to  the  interest  of  the 
regal  family,  and  withal  personally  hated  by  Anti- 
pater. But  Alketas,  brother  of  Perdikkas,  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  provoke 
openly  and  immediately  the  wrath  of  Antipater. 
Accordingly  Perdikkas  resolved  to  accept  Nikaea 
for  the  moment,  but  to  send  her  away  after  no  long 
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time,  and  take  Kleopatra;  to  whom  secret  assurances 
from  him  were  conveyed  by  Eumenes.  Kynand 
also  (daughter  of  Philip  and  widow  of  his  nephew 
Amyntas)^  a  warlike  and  ambitious  woman,  had 
brought  into  Asia  her  daughter  Eurydikfi  for  the 
purpose  of  espousing  the  king  Philip  Aridaeus. 
Being  averse  to  this  marriage,  and  probably  insti- 
gated by  Olympias  also,  Perdikkas  and  Alketas 
put  Kynand  to  death.  But  the  indignation  excited 
among  the  soldiers  by  this  deed  was  so  furious  as 
to  menace  their  safety,  and  they  were  forced  to 
permit  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Eurydik6*. 

All  these  intrigues  were  going  on  through  the 
summer  of  322  b.c,  while  the  Lamian  war  was  still 
effectively  prosecuted  by  the  Greeks.  About  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  Antigonus  (called  Mono- 
phthalmus), the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  detected  these 
secret  intrigues  of  Perdikkas ;  who  for  that  and 
other  reasons,  began  to  look  on  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  to  plot  against  his  life.  Apprised  of  his  danger, 
Antigonus  made  his  escape  from  Asia  into  Europe 
to  acquaint  Antipater  and  Kraterus  with  the  hostile 
manoeuvres  of  Perdikkas ;  upon  which  news,  the 
two  generals,  immediately  abandoning  the  ^tolian 
war,  withdrew  their  army  from  Greece  for  the  more 
important  object  of  counteracting  Perdikkas  in 
Asia. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  23 ;  Airian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  \\.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
92.  Diodorus  alludes  to  the  murder  of  Kynand  or  Kynna,  in  aaother 
place  (xix.  52). 

Compare  Polyfenus,  viii.  60 — ^who  mentions  the  murder  of  Kynand 
by  Alketas^  but  gives  a  somewhat  different  explanation  of  her  purpose 
in  passing  into  Asia. 

About  KynanS,  see  Duris,  Fragm.  24,  in  Fragment.  Hist,  Gnec.  vol.  ii. 
p.  475 ;  AthensB.  ziii.  p.  560. 
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To  US,  these  contests  of  the  Macedonian  officers  ynpropu 

'  tiouB  turns 

belong  only  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Greeks.  And  of  fortune 
we  see,  by  the  events  just  noticed,  how  unpro-  Greek>,in 
pitious  to  the  Greeks  were  the  turns  of  fortune,  ^/u^ILm 
throughout  the  Lamian  war :  the  grave  of  Grecian  ''"• 
liberty  not  for  the  actual  combatants  only,  but 
for  their  posterity  also\  Until  the  battle  of 
Krannon  and  the  surrender  of  Athens,  everything 
fell  out  so  as  to  relieve  Antipater  from  embar- 
rassment, and  impart  to  him  double  force.  The 
intrigues  of  the  princesses  at  Pella,  who  were  well 
known  to  hate  him,  first  raised  up  Leonnatus,  next 
Perdikkas,  against  him.  Had  Leonnatus  lived,  the 
arm  of  Antipater  would  have  been  at  least  weak- 
ened, if  not  paralysed;  had  Perdikkas  declared 
himself  earlier,  the  forces  of  Antipater  must  have 
been  withdrawn  to  oppose  him,  and  the  battle  of 
Krannon  would  probably  have  had  a  different  issue. 
As  soon  as  Perdikkas  became  hostile  to  Antipater, 
it  was  his  policy  to  sustain  and  seek  alliance  with 
the  Greeks,  as  we  shall  find  him  presently  doing 
with  the  iCtolians^.  Through  causes  thus  purely 
accidental,  Antipater  obtained  an  interval  of  a  few 
months,  during  which  his  hands  were  not  only  free, 

'  The  fine  lines  of  Lucan  (Phars.  vii.  640)  on  the  effects  of  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  may  be  cited  here : — 

''  Majus  ab  hac  acie«  quam  quod  sua  siecula  ferrent, 
Vulnus  habent  populi :  plus  est  quam  vita  salusque 
Quod  perit :  in  totum  mundi  prostemimur  tevum. 
Vindtur  his  gladiis  omnis,  quae  serviet,  eetas. 
Proxima  quid  soboles,  aut  quid  meruere  nepotes. 
In  regnum  nasd?  "  &c. 
'  DiodoT.  xyiii.  38.  'Ajo-urarpov  d*  eU  rijv  *A<riajf  diofitPrjKdroSf  Airw- 
\o\  Karii  rag  irp6g  UepbitcKap  a-vvBrjKas  iarpartvirap  tls  r^y  8rr- 
roXuu'^  &c. 

2g2 
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but  armed  with  new  and  unexpected  strength  from 
Leonnatus  and  Kraterus,  to  close  the  Lamian  war. 
The  disastrous  issue  of  that  war  was  therefore  in 
great  part  the  effect  of  casualties,  among  which  we 
must  include  the  death  of  Leosthenes  himself.   Such 
issue  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  pro- 
ject was  desperate  or  ill-conceived  on  the  part  of 
its  promoters,  who  had  full  right  to  reckon,  among 
the  probabilities  of  their  case,  the  effects  of  discord 
between  the  Macedonian  chiefs. 
B.C.321.         In  the  spring  of  321  b.c,  Antipater  and  Kra- 
and^Kra.'     tCHis,  haviug  conccrtcd  operations  with  Ptolemy 
Atu— Per-   governor  of  Egypt,  crossed  into  Asia  and  began  their 
dikkas        conflict  with  Perdikkas ;  who  himself,  having  the 
atuckPto-    kings  along  with  him,  marched  against  Egypt  to 
E^yptrbut    attack  Ptolemy ;   leaving  his  brother  Alketas,  in 
g^jJJfny**Jf  conjunction  with  Eumenes  as  general,  to  maintain 
tJi)p«.**       ^^^  cause  in  Kappadokia  and  Asia  Minor.  Alketas, 
Union  of      discouraged  by  the  adverse  feeling  of  the  Mace- 
Ptoiemy, '    douiaus  generally,  threw  up  the  enterprize  as  hope- 
&&'^ew'    less.     But  Eumenes,  though  embarrassed  and  me- 
of'thl?"**""  naced  in  every  way  by  the  treacherous  jealousy  of 
mIdJ*LV'     ^^®  ^^^  Macedonian  officers,  and  by  the  discontent 
Tripara-      of  the  soldicrs  against  him  as  a  Greek — and  though 
compelled  to  conceal  from  these  soldiers  the  fact 
that  Kraterus,  who  was  popular  among  them,  com- 
manded on  the  opposite  side, — displayed  neverthe- 
less so  much  ability  that  he  gained  an  important 
victory  \  in  which  both  Neoptolemus  and  Kraterus 
perished.     Neoptolemus  was   killed   by  Eumenes 

^  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  7;  Gomel.  Nepoi,  Eumenes,  c.  4,  Eumenes 
had  trained  a  body  of  Asiatic  and  Thracian  cavalry  to  fight  in  dose 
combat  with  the  short  pike  and  sword  of  the  Macedonian  Companions 
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with  his  own  hand,  after  a  personal  conflict  despe- 
rate in  the  extreme  and  long  doubtful,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a  severe  wound  to  himself^  After  the 
victory,  he  found  Kraterus  still  alive,  though  ex- 
piring from  his  wound.  Deeply  afiiicted  at  the 
sight,  he  did  his  utmost  to  restore  the  dying  man ; 
and  when  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  honourably  shrouded  and  trans- 
mitted into  Macedonia  for  burial. 

This  new  proof  of  the  military  ability  and  vigour 
of  Eumenes,  together  with  the  death  of  two  such 
important  officers  as  Kraterus  and  Neoptolemus — 
proved  ruinous  to  the  victor  himself,  without  ser- 
ving the  cause  in  which  he  fought.  Perdikkas  his 
chief  did  not  live  to  hear  of  it.  That  general  was 
so  overbearing  and  tyrannical  in  his  demeanour 
towards  the  other  officers — and  withal  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  first  operations  against  Ptolemy  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile — that  his  own  army 
mutinied  and  slew  him*.  His  troops  joined  Ptolemy, 
whose  conciliatory  behaviour  gained  their  goodwill. 
Only  two  days  after  this  revolution,  a  messenger 
from  Eumenes  reached  the  camp,  announcing  his 
victory  and  the  death  of  Kraterus.  Had  this  intel- 
ligence been  received  by  Perdikkas  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  the  course  of  subsequent  events 
might  have  been  sensibly  altered.     Eumenes  would 

— ^relinquishing  the  jaTelin^  the  missiles,  and  the  alternation  of  charging 
and  retiring,  usual  to  Asiatics. 

Diodorus  (xviii.  30,  31,  32)  gives  an  account  at  some  length  of  this 
battle.  He  as  well  as  Plutarch  may  probably  hare  borrowed  from 
Hieronymus  of  Kardia. 

^  Arrian,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92;  Justin,  ziii.  8;  Diodor.  xviii.  33. 

'  Diodor.  zriii.  36. 
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have  occupied  the  most  commanding  position  in 
Asia,  as  general  of  the  kings  of  the  Alexandrine 
family,  to  whom  both  his  interests  and  his  feelings 
attached  him.  But  the  news  arriving,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  did,  caused  throughout  the  army  only 
the  most  violent  exasperation  against  him ;  not 
simply  as  ally  of  the  odious  Perdikkas,  but  as  cause 
of  death  to  the  esteemed  Kraterus.  He,  together 
with  Alketas  and  fifty  officers,  was  voted  by  the 
soldiers  a  public  enemy.  No  measures  were  kept 
with  him  henceforward  by  Macedonian  officers  or 
soldiers.  At  the  same  time  several  officers  attached 
to  Perdikkas  in  the  camp,  and  also  Atalanta  his 
sister,  were  slain  \ 

By  the  death  of  Perdikkas,  and  the  defection  of 
his  soldiers,  complete  preponderance  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Antipater,  Ptolemy,  and  Anti- 
gonus.  Antipater  was  invited  to  join  the  army, 
now  consisting  of  the  forces  both  of  Ptolemy  and 
Perdikkas  united.  He  was  there  invested  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  persons  of  the  kings,  and  with 
the  sort  of  ministerial  supremacy  previously  held 
by  Perdikkas.  He  was  however  exposed  to  much 
difficulty,  and  even  to  great  personal  danger,  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  princess  Eurydikd,  who  dis- 
played a  masculine  boldness  in  publicly  haranguing 
the  soldiers — and  from  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
who  claimed  presents,  formerly  promised  to  them  by 
Alexander,  which  there  were  no  funds  to  liquidate 
at  the  moment.  At  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  Anti- 
pater made  a  second  distribution  of  the  satrapies 

^  Plutarch,  Eomenes,  8;  Gomel.  Nepos,  Eumenes,  4 ;  Diodor.  zviii. 
36,  37. 
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of  the  empire ;  somewhat  modified,  yet  coinciding 
in  the  main  with  that  which  had  heen  drawn  up 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  To  Ptolemy 
was  assured  Egypt  and  Libya — to  Antigonus,  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  Lykia,  and  Pamphylia — as  each 
had  had  before  ^ 

Antigonus  was  placed  in  command  of  the  prin-  war  be- 
cipal  Macedonian  army  in  Asia,  to  crush  Eumenes  tigonusand 
and  the  other  chief  adherents  of  Perdikkas  ;  most  inTSl** 
of  whom  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  vote  5,Q"^of"^ 
of  the  Macedonian  army.     After  a  certain  interval,  Eugenes. 
Antipater  himself,  accompanied  by  the  kings,  re-  wonted, 
turned  to  Macedonia,  having  eluded  by  artifice  a  ^  in  N^n. 
renewed  demand  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  for  the 
promised  presents.     The  war  of  Antigonus,  first 
against  Eumenes  in  Kappadokia,  next  against  Al- 
ketas  and  the  other  partisans  of  Perdikkas  in  Pisidia, 
lasted  for  many  months,  but  was  at  length  success- 
fully finished^.     Eumenes,  beset  by  the  constant 
treachery  and  insubordination  of  the  Macedonians, 
was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  field.     He  took 
refuge  with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  impregnable 
and  well-stored  fortress  of  Nora  in  Kappadokia, 
where  he  held  out  a  long  blockade,  apparently 
more  than  a  year,  against  Antigonus^. 

Before  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Nora  had  been  b.c.  319- 
brought  to  a  close,  Antipater,  being  of  very  advanced  ^*®' 
age,  fell  into  sickness,  and  presently  died.     One  of 
his  latest  acts  was,  to  put  to  death  the  Athenian 

1  Diodor.  xviiL  39.    Arrian,  ap.  Photium. 

*  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandr.  lib.  ix.  10.  ap.  Fbotium,  God.  92 ; 
Diodor.  xviii.  39^  40,  46 ;  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  3,  4. 

'  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  10, 11;  Cornel.  Nepos^  Eumenes,  c.  5;  Diodor. 
rmL  41. 
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Athenian 
orator  De« 
mades  is 
put  to 
death  in 
Macedonia. 


orator  Demades,  who  bad  been  sent  to  Macedonia 
as  envoy  to  solicit  the  removal  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison  at  Munychia.  Antipate/  bad  promised, 
or  given  hopes,  that  if  the  oligarchy  which  he  had 
constituted  at  Athens  maintained  unshaken  adhe* 
rence  to  Macedonia,  he  would  withdrawthe  garrison. 
The  Athenians  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Phokion 
to  go  to  Macedonia  as  solicitor  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  promise ;  but  he  steadily  refused.  Demades, 
who  willingly  undertook  the  mission,  reached  Ma- 
cedonia at  a  moment  very  untoward  for  himself.  The 
papers  of  the  deceased  Perdikkas  had  come  into 
possession  of  his  opponents ;  and  among  them  had 
been  found  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Demades, 
inviting  him  to  cross  over  and  rescue  Greece  from 
her  dependence  "on  an  old  and  rotten  warp" — 
meaning  Antipater.  This  letter  gave  great  offence 
to  Antipater — the  rather,  as  Demades  is  said  to 
have  been  his  habitual  pensioner — and  still  greater 
offence  to  his  son  Kassander ;  who  caused  Demades 
with  bis  son  to  be  seized — ^first  killed  the  son  in  the 
immediate  presence  and  even  embrace  of  the  father 
— and  then  slew  the  father  himself,  with  bitter 
invective  against  his  ingratitude  ^  All  the  accounts 
which  we  read  depict  Demades,  in  general  terms, 


'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30;  Diodor.  xviii.  48;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  31 ; 
Arrian,  De  Reb.  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 

In  the  Ufe  of  Phokion,  Plutarch  has  written  inadvertently  Anttgonus 
instead  of  Perdikkas. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  how  Deinarchus  can  have  been  the 
accuser  of  Demades  on  such  a  matter — as  Arrian  and  Plutarch  state. 
Arrian  seems  to  put  the  death  of  Demades  too  early,  from  his  anxiety 
to  bring  it  into  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  death  of  Demo- 
sthenes, whose  condemnation  Demades  had  proposed  in  the  Athenian 
assembly. 
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as  a  prodigal  spendthrift  and  a  venal  and  corrapt 
politician.  We  have  no  ground  for  questioning 
this  statement :  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
specific  facts  to  prove  it. 

Antipater  by  his  last  directions  appointed  Poly-  b.c.318. 
sperchon,  one  of  Alexander's  veteran  ofiicers,  to  be  ^^l^^iH 
chief  administrator,  with  full  powers  on  behalf  of  w>"o» 
the  imperial  dynasty  ;  while  he  assigned  to  his  own  and  names 
son  Kassander  only  the  second  place,  as  Chiliarch  or  cho^vu^ 
general  of  the  body-guard'.     He  thought  that  this  conlcnf^d 
disposition  of  power  would  be  more  generally  ac-  q^'J^^®'* 
ceptable  throughout  the  empire,  as  Polysperchon  »a°d«- 
was  older  and  of  longer  military  service  than  any 
other  among  Alexander's   generals.       Moreover, 
Antipater  was  especially  afraid  of  letting  dominion 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  princesses* ;  all  of  whom 
— Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Eurydik6 — were  ener- 
getic characters  ;  and  the  first  of  the  three  (who  had 
retired  to  Epirus  from  enmity  towards  Antipater) 
furious  and  implacable. 

But  the  views  of  Antipater  were  disappointed  Kauander 
from  the  beginning,  because  Kassander  would  not  hlmscff,**' 
submit  to  the  second  place,  nor  tolerate  Polysper-  f^i^^^f 
chon  as  his  superior.     Immediately  after  the  deatb  Manychia, 

and  fornif 

of  Antipater,  but  before  it  became  publicly  known,  alliance 
Kassander    despatched   Nikanor   with   pretended  ptoiemj 
orders  from  Antipater  to  supersede  Menyllus  in  the  ^nut"^* 
government  of  Munychia.    To  this  order  Menyllus  J»^y°p^„ 
yielded.     But  when  after  a  few  days  the  Athenian  ^^^^^ 
public  came  to  learn  the   real  truth,   they  were 
displeased  with  Phokion  for  having  permitted  the 
change  to  be  made — assuming  that  he  knew  the 

>  Diod.  zTiii.  48.  *  Diod.  zix.  11. 
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real  state  of  the  facts,  and  might  have  kept  out  the 
new  commander\  Kassander,  while  securing  this 
important  post  in  the  hands  of  a  confirmed  partisan^ 
affected  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  Polysper- 
chon,  and  to  occupy  himself  with  a  hunting-party 
in  the  country.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  con- 
fidential adherents  to  the  Hellespont  and  other 
places  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes ;  and  especially 
to  contract  alliance  with  Antigonus  in  Asia  and  with 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  His  envoys  being  generally 
well  received,  he  himself  soon  quitted  Macedonia 
suddenly,  and  went  to  concert  measures  with  An- 
tigonus in  Asia*.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Ptolemy, 
and  still  more  that  of  Antigonus,  to  aid  him  against 
Polysperchon  and  the  imperial  dynasty.  On  the 
death  of  Antipater,  Antigonus  had  resolved  to 
make  himself  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Asiatic 
Alexandrine  empire,  possessing  as  he  did  the  most 
powerful  military  force  within  it. 

Even  before  this  time  the  imperial  dynasty  had 
been  a  name  rather  than  a  reality ;  yet  still  a  re- 
spected name.  But  now,  the  preference  shown  to 
Polysperchon  by  the  deceased  Antipater,  and  the 
secession  of  Kassander,  placed  all  the  great  real 
powers  in  active  hostility  against  the  dynasty. 
Polysperchon  and  his  friends  were  not  blind  to  the 
difficulties  of  their  position.  The  principal  officers 
in  Macedonia  having  been  convened  to  deliberate, 
it  was  resolved  to  invite  Olympias  out  of  Epirus, 
that  she  might  assume  the  tutelage  of  her  grandson 


*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  31.  Diodorus  (xviii.  64)  says  also  that  Nikanor 
was  nominated  by  Kassander. 
'  Diodor.  xviii.  64. 
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Alexander  (son  of  Roxana) — ^to  place  the  Asiatic 
interests  of  the  dynasty  in  the  hands  of  Eumenes, 
appointing  him  to  the  supreme  command^ — and  to 
combat  Kassander  in  Europe^  by  assuring  to  them- 
selves the  general  goodwill  and  support  of  the 
Greeks.  This  last  object  was  to  be  obtained  by 
granting  to  the  Greeks  general  enfranchisement, 
and  by  subverting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies  and 
military  governments  now  paramount  throughout 
the  cities. 

The  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Alex-  ineffbctuai 
ander's  empire  in  Asia,  against  the  counter-interests  EuJ^oes  to 
of  the  great  Macedonian  officers,  who  were  steadily  SjeriLf** 
tending  to  divide  and  appropriate  it — now  lay  in  ^^/f^Jji" 
the  fidelity  and  military  skill  of  Eumenes.     At  his  J^j"^ 
disposal  Polysperchon  placed  the  imperial  treasures  be  is  be- 
and  soldiers  in  Asia;   especially  the   brave,   but  Ws^own^ 
faithless  and  disorderly,  Argyraspides.     Olympias  and'^^n 
also  addressed  to  him  a  pathetic  letter,  asking  his  ^^^' 
counsel  as  the  only  friend  and  saviour  to  whom  the 
imperial  family  could  now  look.     Eumenes  replied 
by  assuring  them  of  his  devoted  adherence  to  their 
cause.     But  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Olympias 
not  to  come  out  of  Epirus  into  Macedonia ;  or  if 
she  did  come,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  vindic- 
tive and  cruel  proceedings.     Both  these  recom- 
mendations, honourable  as  well  to  his  prudence  as 
to  his  humanity,  were  disregarded  by  the  old  queen. 
She  came  into  Macedonia  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs ;    and  although  her  imposing  title,   of 
mother  to  the  great  conqueror,   raised  a  strong 
favourable  feeling,  yet  her  multiplied  executions 

^  Diodor.  zyiii.  49^68, 
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of  the  Antipatrian  partisans  excited  fatal  enmity 
against  a  dynasty  already  tottering.  Nevertheless 
Eumenes,  though  his  advice  had  been  disregarded, 
devoted  himself  in  Asia  with  unshaken  fidelity  to 
the  Alexandrine  family,  resisting  the  most  tempt- 
ing invitations  to  take  part  with  Antigonus  against 
them  *.  His  example  contributed  much  to  keep  alive 
the  same  active  sentiment  in  those  around  him; 
indeed,  without  him,  the  imperial  family  would  have 
had  no  sincere  or  commanding  representative  in 
Asia.  His  gallant  struggles,  first  in  Kilikia  and  Phe- 
nicia,  next  (when  driven  from  the  coast),  in  Susiana, 
Persis,  Media,  and  ParsetakSnd — continued  for  two 
years  against  the  greatly  preponderant  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Seleukus,  and  against  the 
never-ceasing  treachery  of  his  own  officers  and 

^  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  11,  12;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Eumenes,  c  6; 
Diodor.  xviii.  68-62. 

Diodor.  xvii.  58.  IJKt  de  km  nap  'OXvfinMos  avrf  ypdfifurra,  d^o- 
fitvfjs  Ka\  \iirapov(nis  fiorfdeiv  rois  /3a<rtXev<ri  Koi  iavTJ'  yu6vov  yap  €K€t»op 
viOToraTov  diro\€\€i<t>dai  tS>v  <^(Xa)v,  xai  8vvdfi€vov  dtopO&a-afr&ai  rijp 
ipTjpiav  TTJg  PactKii^s  oIkUis, 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Eumenes,  6.  ''Ad  hunc  (Eumenem)  Olympias, 
quum  literas  et  nuntios  misisset  in  Asiam,  consultum,  utrum  repetitum 
Maeedoniam  veniret  (nam  tum  in  Epiro  habitabat)  et  eas  res  occuparet 
— ^huic  ille  primum  suasit  ne  se  moveret,  et  expectaret  quoad  Alexandri 
filius  reg;num  adipisceretur.  Sin  aliquH  cupiditate  raperetur  in  Maee- 
doniam, omnium  injuriarum  oblivisceretur,  et  in  neminem  acerbiore 
uteretur  imperio.  Horum  ilia  nihil  fecit.  Nam  et  in  Maeedoniam 
profecta  est,  et  ibi  crudelisaime  se  gessit."  Compare  Justin,  xiv.  6 ; 
Diodor.  xix.  11. 

The  details  respecting  Eumenes  may  be  considered  probably  as  de- 
pending on  unusually  good  authority.  His  friend  Hieronymus  of  Kar- 
dia  had  written  a  copious  history  of  his  own  time ;  which,  though  now 
lost,  was  accessible  both  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  Hieronjrmus  was 
serving  with  Eumenes,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  him  by  An- 
tigonus; who  spared  him  and  treated  him  well,  while  Eumenes  was 
put  to  death  (Diodor.  xix.  44).  Plutarch  had  also  read  letters  of  Eu- 
menes (Plut.  Eum.  11). 
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troops* — do  not  belong  to  Grecian  history.  They 
are  however  among  the  most  memorable  exploits 
of  antiquity.  While  even  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  combinations 
of  Alexander  himself — they  evince,  besides,  a  flexi- 
bility and  aptitude  such  as  Alexander  neither  pos-- 
sessed  nor  required,  for  overcoming  the  thousand 
difficulties  raised  by  traitors  and  mutineers  around 
him.  To  the  last,  Eumenes  remained  unsubdued ; 
he  was  betrayed  to  Antigonus  by  the  base  and  venal 
treachery  of  his  own  soldiers,  the  Macedonian 
Argyraspides  *. 

For  the  interests  of  the  imperial  dynasty  (the 
extinction  of  which  we  shall  presently  follow),  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  abandon 
Asia  at  once,  at  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  Macedonia  alone,  sum- 
moning over  Eumenes  to  aid  them.  To  keep 
together  in  unity  the  vast  aggregate  of  Asia  was 
manifestly  impracticable,  even  with  his  consummate 
ability.  Indeed  we  read  that  Olympias  wished  for 
his  presence  in  Europe,  not  trusting  any  one  but 
him  as  protector  of  the  child  Alexander®,  In  Ma- 
cedonia, apart  from  Asia,  Eumenes,  if  the  violent 
temper  of  Olympias  had  permitted  him,  might  have 

»  Diodor.  xviii.  63-72;  xix.  11,  17,  32,  44. 

2  Plutarch  (Eumenes,  16-18),  Cornelius  Nepos  (10-13),  and  Justin 
(xiv.  3,  4)  describe  in  considerable  detail  the  touching  circumstances 
attending  the  tradition  and  capture  of  Eumenes.  On  this  point  Dio- 
dorus  is  more  brief;  but  he  recounts  at  much  length  the  preceding 
military  operations  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus  (xix.  17, 32, 44). 

The  original  source  of  these  particulars  must  probably  be,  the  history 
of  Hieronymus  of  Kardia,  himself  present,  and  copied,  more  or  less  ac- 
curately, by  others. 

*  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  13 ;  Diodor.  ariii.  58. 
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upheld  the  dynasty  ;  which,  having  at  that  time  a 

decided  interest  in  conciliating  the  Greeks,  nught 

probably  have  sanctioned  his  sympathies  in  favour 

of  free  Hellenic  community^ 

Edict  issued      On  learning  the  death  of  Antipater,  most  of  the 

sperchon  at  Grcck  citics  had  sent  envoys  to  Pella^.     To  all  the 

the^me      govemmeuts  of  these  cities,  composed  as  they  were 

^ri^ldy-     o^  his  creatures,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 

^^^'Z       moment  to  know  what  course  the  new  Macedonian 

sabverting 

thcAntipa-  authority  would  adopt.  Poly  sperchon,  persuaded 
garcbies'm  that  they  would  all  adhere  to  Kassander,  and 
citic^Tc-***  that  his  only  chance  of  combating  that  rival  was 
poimli  hy  enlisting  popular  sympathy  and  interests  in 
^rontiiT^*^  Greece,  or  at  least  by  subverting  these  Antipatrian 
free  consti-  oligarchies— <lrew  up  in  conjunction  with  his  coun-* 
each.  sellors  a  proclamation  which  he  issued  in  the  name 

of  the  dynasty. 

After  reciting  the  steady  goodwill  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  towards  Greece,  he  affirmed  that  this 
feeling  had  been  interrupted  by  the  untoward 
Lamian  war,  originating  with  some  ill-judged 
Greeks,  and  ending  in  the  infliction  of  many  severe 
calamities  upon  the  various  cities.  But  all  these 
severities  (he  continued)  had  proceeded  from  the 
generals  (Antipater  and  Kraterus) :  the  kings  were 
now  determined  to  redress  them.  It  was  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  that  the  political  constitution  of 
each  city  should  be  restored^  as  it  had  stood  in  the 
times  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  that  before  the 
thirtieth  of  the  month  Xanthikus,  all  those  who 

'  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  3. 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  66.  €v6vs  oZv  rovs  ott^  t&v  ir6K€<oy  vap6vras  ff/)€<r/3€v- 
rhs  npo<rKtik(irdfi€Voif  &c. 
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had  been  condemned  to  banishment »  or  deported, 
by  the  generals,  should  be  recalled  and  received 
back  ;  that  their  properties  should  be  restored,  and 
past  sentences  against  them  rescinded;  that  they 
should  live  in  amnesty  as  to  the  past,  and  good 
feeling  as  to  the  future,  with  the  remaining  citizens. 
From  this  act  of  recall  were  excluded,  the  exiles  of 
Amphissa,  Trikka,  Pharkadon,  and  Herakleia,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  number  of  Megalopolitans, 
implicated  in  one  particular  conspiracy.  In  the 
particular  case  of  those  cities,  the  governments  of 
which  had  been  denounced  as  hostile  by  Philip  or 
Alexander,  special  reference  and  consultation  was 
opened  with  Pella,  for  some  modification  to  meet 
the  circumstances.  As  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed 
that  Samos  should  be  restored  to  her,  but  not 
Or6pus ;  in  all  other  respects  she  was  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander. ''  All  the  Greeks  (concluded  this  proclar 
mation)  shall  pass  decrees,  forbidding  every  one 
either  to  bear  arms  or  otherwise  act  in  hostility 
against  us — on  pain  of  exile  and  confiscation  of 
goods,  for  himself  and  his  family.  On  this  and  on 
all  other  matters,  we  have  ordered  Polysperchon  to 
take  proper  measures.  Obey  him  —  as  we  have 
before  written  to  you  to  do ;  for  we  shall  not  omit 
to  notice  those  who  on  any  point  disregard  our 
proclamation  ^" 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  56.  In  this  chapter  the  prockmation  is  given  verbatim. 
For  the  exceptions  made  in  respect  to  Amphissa,  Trikka^  Herakleia,  &c., 
we  do  not  know  the  grounds. 

Reference  is  made  to  prior  edicts  of  the  kings — vfulg  0^1^,  KoBairtp 
vfuv  Koi  7rp6T(pov  cypdyftfifAtp,  oxovcrc  rovrov  (HoKvairtpxovros),  These 
words  must  allude  to  written  answers  given  to  particular  cities,  in  reply 
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Letters  and       Such  was  the  new  edict  issued  by  the  kings,  or 
Po"t^"  °   rather  by  Polysperchon  in  their  names.     It  directed 
enfiTrce  the    ^^^  rcmoval  of  all  the  garrisons,  and  the  subversion 
of  Athe^M^  of  all  the  oligarchies,  established  by  Antipater  after 
exiles  re-     the  Lamiau  war.     It  ordered  the  recall  of  the  host 
complicated  of  exilcs  then  expelled.     It  revived  the  state  of 
^rtie?:       things  prevalent  before  the  death  of  Alexander — 
PhoWon/     which  indeed  itself  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  an 
aggregate  of  macedonizing  oligarchies  interspersed 
with  Macedonian  garrisons.     To  the  existing  Anti- 
patrian  oligarchies,  however,  it  was  a  deathblow; 
and  so  it  must  have  been  understood  by  the  Grecian 
envoys — including  probably  deputations  from  the 
exiles,  as  well  as  envoys  from  the  civic  governments 
•—to  whom  Polysperchon  delivered  it  at  Fella.     Not 
content  with  the  general  edict,  Polysperchon  ad- 
dressed special  letters  to  Argos  and  various  other 
cities,  commanding  that  the  Antipatrian  leading 
men  should  be  banished  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  some  cases  put  to  death  ^ ;  the  names 
being  probably  furnished  to  him   by  the   exiles. 
Lastly,  as  it  was  clear  that  such  stringent  measures 
could  not  be  executed  without  force,  — the  rather  as 
these  oligarchies  would  be  upheld  by  Kassander 
from  without — Polysperchon  resolved  to  conduct  a 
large  military  force  into  Greece;  sending  thither 
first,  however,  a  considerable  detachment,  for  im- 
mediate operations,  under  his  son  Alexander. 

To  Athens,  as  well  as  to  other  cities,  Polysper- 
chon addressed  special  letters,  promising  restoration 

to  special  applicationa.    No  general  proclamation,  earlier  than  this,  can 
have  been  issued  since  the  death  of  Antipater. 
'  Diod.  xviii.  57' 
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of  the  democracy  and  recall  of  the  exiles.  At' 
Athens,  such  change  was  a  greater  revolution  than 
elsewhere,  because  the  multitude  of  exiles  and  per- 
sons deported  had  been  the  greatest.  To  the  exist- 
ing nine  thousand  Athenian  citizens,  it  was  doubt-* 
less  odious  and  alarming ;  while  to  Phokion  with 
the  other  leading  Antipatrians,  it  threatened  not 
only  loss  of  power,  but  probably  nothing  less  than 
the  alternative  of  flight  or  death'.  The  state  of 
interests  at  Athens,  however,  was  now  singularly 
novel  and  complicated.  There  were  the  Anti- 
patrians and  the  nine  thousand  qualified  citizens. 
There  were  the  exiles,  who,  under  the  new  edict, 
speedily  began*  re-entering  the  city,  and  reclaim- 
ing their  citizenship  as  well  as  their  properties. 
Polysperchon  and  his  son  were  known  to  be  soon 
coming  with  a  powerful  force.  Lastly,  there  was 
Nikanor,  who  held  Munychia  with  a  garrison, 
neither  for  Polysperchon,  nor  for  the  Athenians, 
but  for  Kassander;  the  latter  being  himself  also 
expected  with  a  force  from  Asia.  Here  then  were 
several  parties  ;  each  distinct  in  views  and  in- 
terests from  the  rest — some  decidedly  hostile  to 
each  other. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athenians  Ncgoda. 
and  Nikanor  respecting  Munychia ;  which  they  re-  A^hcnians^ 
quired  him  to  evacuate,  pursuant  to  the  recent  pro-  no^gT-^" 
clamation.   Nikanor  on  his  side  returned  an  evasive  Muny'^.^-^ 
answer,  promising  compliance  as  soon  as  circum-  fof  Ka«- 

*  Plutarch^  Phokion^  32.  The  opinion  of  Plutarch,  however,  that 
Polysperchon  intended  this  measure  as  a  mere  trick  to  ruin  Phokion,  is 
only  coirect  so  far — ^that  Polysperchon  wished  to  put  down  the  Anti- 
patrian  oligarchies  everywhere,  and  that  Phokion  was  the  leading  per- 
son of  that  oligarchy  at  Athens, 

VOL*  XII.  2  H 
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staoces  permitted,  but  in  the  mean  tioje  entreating 
the  Athenians  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Kassan- 
der^  as  they  had  been  with  his  father  Antipater^ 
He  seems  to  have  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on 
them  to  declare  in  his  favour — and  not  without 
plausible  grounds,  since  the  Antipatrian  leaders  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nine  thousand  citizens  could 
not  but  dread  the  execution  of  Polysperchon's  edict. 
And  he  had  also  what  was  of  still  greater  moment 
— the  secret  connivance  and  support  of  Phokion : 
who  put  himself  in  intimate  relation  with  Nikanor^ 
as  he  had  before  done  with  Menyllus* — and  who 
had  greater  reason  than  any  one  else  to  dread  the 
edict  of  Polysperchon.  At  a  public  assembly  held  in 
Peirseus  to  discuss  the  subject,  Nikanor  even  ven-* 
tured  to  present  himself  in  person  in  the  company 
and  under  the  introduction  of  Phokion,  who  was 
anxious  that  the  Athenians  should  entertain  the 
proposition  of  alliance  with  Kassander.  But  with 
the  people,  the  prominent  wish  was  to  get  rid 
altogether  of  the  foreign  garrison,  and  to  procure 
the  evacuation  of  Munychia — for  which  object,  of 
course,  the  returned  exiles  would  be  even  more 
anxious  than  the  nine  thousand.  Accordingly,  the 
assembly  refused  to  hear  any  propositions  from 
Nikanor;  while  Derkyllus  with  others  even  pro- 
posed to  seize  his  person.  It  was  Phokion  who 
ensured  to  him  the  means  of  escaping ;  even  in 
spite  of  serious  wrath  from  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
whom  he  pleaded,  that  he  had  made  himself  gua- 
rantee for  Nikanor's  personal  safety®. 

»  Diodor.  xviii.  64.  «  Plutarch,  Phokion,  31. 

«  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32. 
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Foreseeing  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  Nikanor 
Nikanor  had  been  secretly  introducing  fresh  soldiers  r«u8  by^  * 
into  Munychia.  And  when  he  found  that  he  could  p3ion, 
not  obtain  any  declared  support  from  the  Athenians,  forewued 
he  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  and  occupying  the  *^^  ^? 
town  and  harbour  of  Peirseus,  of  which  Munvchia  against  it 
formed  the  adjoining  eminence  and  harbour  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  little  peninsula.  Notwithstand* 
ing  all  his  precautions,  it  became  known  to  various 
Athenians  that  he  was  tampering  with  persons  in 
Peirseus,  and  collecting  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
isle  of  Salamis.  So  much  anxiety  was  expressed  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  for  the  safety  of  Peirseus, 
that  a  decree  was  passed,  enjoining  all  citizens  to 
hold  themselves  in  arms  for  its  protection,  under 
Phokion  as  general.  Nevertheless  Phokion,  disre-^ 
ganling  such  a  decree,  took  no  precautions,  affirm- 
ing that  he  would  himself  be  answerable  for  Nikanon 
Presently  that  officer,  making  an  unexpected  attack 
from  Munychia  and  Salamis,  took  Peiraeus  by  sur* 
prise,  placed  both  the  town  and  harbour  under  mili* 
tary  occupation,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with 
Athens  by  a  ditch  and  palisade.  On  this  palpable 
aggression,  the  Athenians  rushed  to  arms.  But 
Phokion  as  general  damped  their  ardour,  and  even 
declined  to  head  them  in  an  attack  for  the  recovery 
of  Peireeus  before  Nikanor  should  have  had  time 
to  strengthen  himself  in  it.  He  went  however,  with 
Konon  (son  of  Timotheus),  to  remonstrate  with  Ni* 
kanor,  and  to  renew  the  demand  that  he  should 
evacuate,  under  the  recent  proclamation,  all  the 
posts  which  he  held  in  garrison.  But  Nikanor  would 
give  no  other  answer,  except  that  he  held  his  com- 

2h2 
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mission  from  Kassander,  to  whom  they  must  address 
their  application  \     He  thus  again  tried  to  bring 
Athens  into  communication  with  Kassander. 
Mischief  to       The  occupation  of  Peiraeus  in  addition  to  Muny- 

the  Athe-         _.  *.  .  iai.  i. 

nians,  as  chia  was  a  serjous  calamity  to  the  Athenians,  making 

Paiy^r-  them  worse  off  than  they  had  been  even  under  An« 

NuTaifor'T  tipater.  Peiraeus,  rich,  active,  and  commercial,  con- 

oTpSraw  •  t^^'^i'^S  t^®  Athenian  arsenal,  docks,  and  muniments 

culpable  of  war,  was  in  many  respects  more  valuable  than 

and  pro-  '  Athcns  itsclf;  for  all  purposes  of  war,  far  more 

•100^0?  "'  valuable.     Kassander  had  now  an  excellent  place 

phokion.  ^£  ^j,^g  ^^^  jjg^g^^  which  Muuychia  alone  would  not 

have  afforded,  for  his  operations  in  Greece  against 
Polysperchon ;  upon  whom  therefore  the  loss  fell 
hardly  less  severely  than  upon  the  Athenians.  Now 
Phokion,  in  his  function  as  general,  had  been  fore- 
warned of  the  danger,  might  have  guarded  against 
it,  and  ought  to  have  done  so.  This  was  a  grave 
dereliction  of  duty,  and  admits  of  hardly  any  other 
explanation  except  that  of  treasonable  connivance. 
It  seems  that  Phokion,  foreseeing  his  own  ruin  and 
that  of  his  friends  in  the  triumph  of  Polysperchon 
and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  desirous  of  favour- 
ing the  seizure  of  Peiraeus  by  Nikanor,  as  a  means 
of  constraining  Athens  to  adopt  the  alliance  with 
Kassander ;  which  alliance  indeed  would  probably 
have  been  brought  about,  had  Kassander  reached 
Peiraeus  by  sea  sooner  than  the  first  troops  of  Poly- 
sperchon by  land.  Phokion  was  here  guilty,  at  the 
very  least,  of  culpable  neglect,  and  probably  of  still 
more  culpable  treason,  on  an  occasion  seriously 

>  Biodor.  xviii.  64;  Plutarch,  PhokioD,  32;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pho« 
kion,  2. 
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injuringboth  Polysperchon  and  the  Athenians;  a  fact 
\vhich  we  must  not  forget,  when  we  come  to  read 
presently  the  bitter   animosity  exhibited  against 
him\ 
The  news,  that  Nikanor  had  possessed  himself  of  Amvai  of 

'  .  T\  1      Alexander 

Peiraeus,  produced  a  strong  sensation.     Presently  (wnof 
arrived  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Olympias  her-  chon)^^!. 
self,  commanding  him  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  poUcJ^'i?"* 
Athenians,  upon  whom  she  wished  to  confer  entire  ^'jan^.^K.,, 
autonomy.     But  Nikanor  declined  obedience  to  her  ""^" 

•^  reaches 

order,  still  waiting  for  support  from  Kassander.  Peir»a«. 
The  arrival  of  Alexander  (Polysperchon's  son)  with  a 
body  of  troops,  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  believe 
that  he  was  come  to  assist  in  carrying  Peiraeus  by 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  them.  Their 
hopes  however  were  again  disappointed.  Though 
encamped  near  Peirseus,  Alexander  made  no  demand 
for  the  Athenian  forces  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
attacking  it ;  but  entered  into  open  parley  with  Ni- 
kanor, whom  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  or  corrupt 
into  surrendering  the  place*.  When  this  negotia- 
tion failed,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
father,  who  was  already  on  his  march  towards  Attica 
with  the  main  army.  His  own  force  unassisted  was 
probably  not  sufficient  to  attack  Peiraeus ;  nor  did 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Phokioo,  2.  "  Conddit  autem  maxime  uno  cri- 
mine :  quod  cum  apud  eum  Bummum  esset  imperium  populi,  et  Nica- 
norem,  Cassandri  pnefectum,  insidiari  Piraeo  Atheniensium,  a  Dercyllo 
moneretur :  idemque  po8tularet»  ut  provideret,  ne  commeatibus  civitas 
priyaretur — ^huic,  audiente  populo,  Phokion  negavit  esse  periculum, 
aeque  ejus  rei  obsidem  fore  poUicitus  est.  Neque  ita  multo  post  Nica- 
nor  Pineo  est  potitns.  Ad  queni  recuperandum  cum  populus  armatus 
concurrisset,  iUe  non  modo  neminem  ad  arma  TOcavit>  sed  ne  armatis 
qnidem  prseesse  voluit,  sine  quo  Atbeme  oumino  esse  non  possunt." 

>  Diodor.  zyiii.  65 ;  Platarcb,  Phokion,  33. 
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he  choose  to  invoke  assistance  from  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  he  would  then  have  been  compelled  to 
make  over  the  place  when  taken,  which  they  so 
ardently  desired.  The  Athenians  were  thus  as  far 
from  their  object  as  ever ;  moreover,  by  this  delay 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  place  was  altogether 
thrown  away;  for  Kassander  with  his  armament 
reached  it  before  Polysperchon, 

It  was  Phokion  and  his  immediate  colleagues  who 
induced  Alexander  to  adopt  this  insidious  policy; 
to  decline  reconquering  Peirseus  for  the  Athenians, 
and  to  appropriate  it  for  himself.  To  Phokion,  the 
reconstitution  of  autonomous  Athens,  with  its  de- 
mocracy and  restored  exiles,  and  without  any  foreign 
controlling  force — was  an  assured  sentence  of 
banishment,  if  not  of  death.  Not  having  been  able 
to  obtain  protection  from  the  foreign  force  of  Ni- 
kanor  and  Kassander,  he  and  his  friends  resolved 
to  throw  themselves  upon  that  of  Alexander  and 
Polysperchon.  They  went  to  meet  Alexander  as 
he  entered  Attica — represented  the  impolicy  of  his 
relinquishing  so  important  a  military  position  as 
Peiraeus,  while  the  war  was  yet  unfinished,— and 
offered  to  co-operate  with  him  for  this  purpose,  by 
proper  management  of  the  Athenian  public.  Alex- 
ander was  pleased  with  these  suggestions,  accepted 
Phokion  with  the  others  as  his  leading  adherents  at 
Athens,  and  looked  upon  Peiraeus  as  a  capture 
to  be  secured  for  himself  ^     Numerous  returning 

^  Diodor.  xviii.  65.  T&v  yap  'Avriirarp^  ytyopdr^v  it^iknp  rtuis 
(vnijpxop)  Koi  ol  irtpX  ^otKitova  (pofiovfifpoi  rhs  eK  r&v  v6fiwp 
Tttiaplas,  \mrfPTi)<rap  'AXcfoi^py,  teal  didofairw  t6  <nfftxf>€pop,  hrturoM 
aMp  Idi^  KmxfiP  ra  ^tpovpia,  Koi  ^  napadMpm  roit  'KBiiPoiots, 
P^XP^s  &v  6  Kdava^pos  KoranoktfjJido, 
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Athenian  exiles  accompanied  Alexander's  anny.  It 
seems  that  Phokion  was  desirous  of  tidmittiag  the 
troops,  along  with  the  exiles^as  friends  and  allies  into 
thewallsof  Athens,  so  as  to  make  Alexander  masterof 
the  city — but  that  this  project  was  impracticable,  in 
consequence  of  the  mistrust  created  among  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  parleys  of  Alexander  with  Nikanor^ 

The  strategic  function  of  Phokion,  however,  so  Return  of 
often  conferred  and  re-conferred  upon  him — and  his  ^^a" 
power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil — now  approached  a^^^ 
its  close.     As  soon  as  the  returning  exiles  found  P"Wic  vote 

^  passed 

themselves  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  called  for  a  in  the 
revision  of  the  list  of  state-officers,  and  for  the  re-  assembly 
establishment  of  the   democratical  forms.     They  fIoUod 
passed  a  vote  to  depose  those  who  had  held  office  ^uc^lies. 
under  the   Antipatrian   oligarchy,  and  who   still  ,^^^**^g 
continued  to  hold  it  down  to  the  actual  moment.  city,ispro- 
Among  these  Phokion  stood  first :  along  with  him  Alexander, 
were  his  son-in-law  Cbarikles,  the  Phalerean  Deme-  meet^*^ 
trius,  Kallimedon,  Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  p^ho'S^"^ 
and  Philokles.  These  persons  were  not  only  deposed, 
but  condemned,  some  to  death,  some  to  banishment 
and  confiscation  of  property.   Demetrius,  Cbarikles, 
and  Kallimedon  sought  safety  by  leaving  Attica ; 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  3d ;  Diod.  xviii.  65, 66.  This  seems  to  me  the 
probable  sequence  of  facts,  combining  Plutarch  with  Diodorus.  Plu- 
tarch takes  no  notice  of  the  negotiation  opened  by  Phokion  with  Alex- 
ander, and  the  understanding  established  between  them;  which  is 
stated  in  the  clearest  manner  by  Diodorus,  and  appears  to  me  a  mate- 
rial circumstance.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  mentions  (though 
Diodorus  does  not)  that  Alexander  was  anxious  to  seize  Athens  itself, 
and  was  very  near  succeeding.  Plutarch  seems  to  conceive  that  it  was 
the  exiles  who  were  disposed  to  let  him  in ;  but  if  that  had  been  the 
case,  he  probably  would  have  been  let  in  when  the  exiles  became  pre- 
ponderant. It  was  Phokion,  I  conceive,  who  was  desirous,  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  of  admitting  the  foreign  troops. 
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but  Phokion  and  the  rest  merely  went  to  Alexander's 
camp,  throwing  themselves  upon  his  protection  on 
the  faith  of  the  recent  understanding ^  Alexander 
not  only  received  them  courteously,  but  gave  them 
letters  to  his  father  Poiysperchon,  requesting  safety 
and  protection  for  them,  as  men  who  had  embraced 
bis  cause,  and  who  were  still  eager  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  him^.  Armed  with  these  letters, 
Phokion  and  his  companions  went  through  Bceotia 
and  Phokis  to  meet  Polysperchon  on  his  march 
southward.  They  were  accompanied  by  Deinarchus 
and  by  a  Plataean  named  Solon,  both  of  them 
passing  for  friends  of  Polysperchon^. 

The  Athenian  democracy,  just  reconstituted, 
which  had  passed  the  recent  condemnatory  votes, 
was  disquieted  at  the  news  that  Alexander  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Phokion  and  had  recom- 
mended the  like  policy  to  his  father.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  Polysperchon  might  seek,  with  his  power- 
ful army,  both  to  occupy  Athens  and  to  capture 
Peiraeus,  and  might  avail  himself  of  Phokion  (like 
Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war)  as  a  convenient 
instrument  of  government.  It  seems  plain  that 
this  was  the  project  of  Alexander,  and  that  he 
counted  on  Phokion  as  a  ready  auxiliary  in  both. 
Now  the  restored  democrats,  though  owing  their 

^  Diodor.  zviii.  65 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  35. 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  66,  Upoa-bfxOevres  dt  vn  avrov  (Alexander)  f^iXo- 
(f>p6vws,  ypdfifiara  tXttfiov  irphs  rov  wartpa  UoXvtnrfpxovraf  Swcis  firi^p 
TrdOiaa-tv  ol  frcpl  ^tfKiWa  rafcecvov  V€(J>poptjk6t(s,  Ka\  vvp  eVay- 

ytW6fl€V0i  TTOLVTa    (TV}t1Tpd^€lV, 

This  application  of  Phokion  to  Alexander,  and  the  letters  obtained 
to  Polysperchon,  are  not  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  though  they  are  im- 
portant circumstances  in  following  the  last  days  of  Phokion's  life. 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33. 
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restoration  to  Polysperchon,  were  much  less  com- 
pliant towards  him  than  Phokion  had  been.  Not 
only  they  would  not  admit  him  into  the  city,  but  they 
would  not  even  acquiesce  in  his  separate  occupation 
of  Munychia  and  Peiraeus.  On  the  proposition  of 
Aguonides  and  Arches tratus,  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Polysperchon  accusing  Phokion  and  his 
comrades  of  high  treason ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
claiming  for  Athens  the  full  and  undiminished  be- 
nefit of  the  late  regal  proclamation — autonomy  and 
democracy,  with  restoration  of  Peiraeus  and  Mu- 
nychia free  and  ungarrisoned\ 

The  deputation  reached  Polysperchon  at  Pha-  Agnonides 
ryges  in  Phokis,  as  early  as  Phokion's  company,  won  ar^ 
which  had  been  detained  for  some  days  at  Elateia  before  Poiy- 
by  the  sickness  of  Deinarchus.     That  delay  was  pP^J^]^^®^"" 
unfortunate  for  Phokion.     Had  he  seen  Polysper-  andhbcoi- 
chon,  and  presented  the  letter  of  Alexander,  before  delivered 
the  Athenian  accusers  arrived,  he  might  probably  wn^^to" 
have  obtained  a  more  favorable  reception.     But  n^ant'^*' 
as  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties  was  nearly  simul- 
taneous, Polysperchon  heard  both  of  them  at  the 
same  audience,  before  King  Philip  Aridaeus  in  his 
throne   with  the   gilt  ceiling  above  it.       When 
Agnonides, — chief  of  the  Athenian  deputation,  and 
formerly  friend  and  advocate  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
Harpalian  cause — found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Phokion  and  his  friends,  their  reciprocal  invectives 
at  first  produced   nothing  but  confusion;    until 
Agnonides  himself  exclaimed — "  Pack  us  all  into 
one  cage  and  send  us  back  to  Athens  to  receive 

^  Diodor.  xviii,  66. 
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judgment  from  the  Athenians."  The  king  laughed 
at  this  observation,  but  the  bystanders  around 
insisted  upon  more  orderly  proceedings,  and  Agno- 
nides  then  set  forth  the  two  demands  of  the  Athe- 
nians—condemnation of  Phokion  and  his  friends, 
partly  as  accomplices  of  Antipater,  partly  as  haviDg 
betrayed  Peirseus  to  Nikanor — and  the  full  benefit 
of  the  late  regal  proclamation  to  Athens  ^  Now, 
on  the  last  of  these  two  heads,  Polysperchon  was 
noway  disposed  to  yield — nor  to  hand  over  Pei- 
raeus  to  the  Athenians  as  soon  as  he  should  take 
it.  On  this  matter,  accordingly,  he  replied  by 
refusal  or  evasion.  But  he  was  all  the  more  dis- 
posed to  satisfy  the  Athenians  on  the  other  matter 
— ^the  surrender  of  Phokion ;  especially  as  the  sen- 
timent now  prevalent  at  Athens  evinced  clearly 
that  Phokion  could  not  be  again  useful  to  him  as 
an  instrument.  Thus  disposed  to  sacrifice  Pho- 
kion, Polysperchon  heard  his  defence  with  impa- 
tience, interrupted  him  several  times,  and  so  dis- 
gusted him,  that  he  at  length  struck  the  ground 
with  his  stick,  and  held  his  peace.     Hegemon, 


1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phokion,  3.  **  Hie  (Pho- 
kion), ab  Agnonide  acciuatus,  quod  Pineuni  Nieanori  prodidisaet,  ex 
CQnsilii  sententift,  in  custodiam  conjectus,  Athenas  deductus  est,  ut  ibi 
de  eo  legibus  fieret  judicium." 

Plutarch  says  that  Polysperchon,  before  he  gave  this  hearing  to  both 
parties^  ordered  the  Corinthian  Deinarchus  to  be  tortured  and  to  be  put 
to  death.  Now  the  person  so  named  cannot  be  Deinarchus,  the  logo- 
grapher — of  whom  we  have  some  specimens  remaining,  and  who  was 
alive  even  as  late  as  292  B.C.— though  he  too  was  a  Corinthian.  Either, 
therefore,  there  were  two  Corinthians,  both  bearing  this  same  name  (as 
Westermann  supposes — Gesch.  der  Beredtsamkeit,  sect.  72),  or  the 
statement  of  Plutarch  must  allude  to  an  order  given,  but  not  carried  into 
effect^which  latter  seems  to  me  most  probable. 
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another  of  the  accused,  was  yet  more  harshly  treated. 
When  he  appealed  to  Polysperchon  himself,  as 
having  been  personally  cognizant  of  his  (the 
speaker's)  good  dispositions  towards  the  Athenian 
people  (he  had  been  probably  sent  to  Pella,  as 
envoy  for  redress  of  grievances  under  the  Anti* 
patrian  oligarchy),  Polysperchon  exclaimed — "  Do 
not  utter  falsehoods  against  me  before  the  king." 
Moreover,  king  PhiUp  himself  was  so  incensed,  as 
to  start  from  his  throne  and  snatch  his  spear ;  with 
which  he  would  have  run  Hegemon  through, — 
imitating  the  worst  impulses  of  his  illustrious 
brother — ^had  he  not  been  held  back  by  Poly- 
sperchon. The  sentence  could  not  be  doubtful. 
Phokion  and  his  companions  were  delivered  over 
as  prisoners  to  the  Athenian  deputation,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  king,  intimating  that  in  his 
conviction  they  were  traitors,  but  that  he  left  them 
to  be  judged  by  the  Athenians,  now  restored  to 
freedom  and  autonomy  \ 

The  Macedonian  Kleitus  was  instructed  to  con-  Phokionj9 
vey  them  to  Athens  as  prisoners  under  a  guard.  ^wr^tT 
Mournful  was  the  spectacle  as  they  entered  the  brought  foif 
city ;  being  carried  along  the  Kerameikus  in  carts,  ^'^Jlf^™* 
through  sympathising  friends  and  an  embittered  ««mbiy. 
multitude,  until  they  reached  the  theatre,  wherein  hisfnendi 
the  assembly  was  to  be  convened,    That  assembly  .ionof  non« 
was  composed  of  every  one  who  chose  to  enter,  ^^^ 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  many  foreigners  and 
slaves.     But  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Pho- 
kion had  such  really  been  the  case ;  for  foreigners 
and  slaves  had  no  cause  of  antipathy  towards  him. 

«  Plutarch.  Phokion.  33,  34 ;  Diodor.  xfiiL  66. 
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The  assembly  was  mainly  composed  of  Phokion's 
keenest  enemies,  the  citizens  just  returned  from  exile 
or  deportation ;  among  whom  may  doubtless  have 
been  intermixed  more  or  less  of  non-qualified  per- 
sons, since  the  lists  had  probably  not  yet  beea 
verified.  When  the  assembly  was  about  to  be 
opened,  the  friends  of  Phokion  moved,  that  on 
occasion  of  so  important  a  trial,  foreigners  and 
slaves  should  be  sent  away.  This  was  in  every 
sense  an  impolitic  proceeding;  for  the  restored 
exiles,  chiefly  poor  men,  took  it  as  an  insult  to 
themselves,  and  became  only  the  more  embittered, 
exclaiming  against  the  oligarchs  who  were  trying 
to  exclude  them. 
Interne  ex-  It  is  uot  casy  to  couceivc  stronger  grounds  of 
Vnh^^^  exasperation  than  those  which  inflamed  the  bosoms 
exius^  ^^  these  returned  exiles.  We  must  recollect  that 
^°"  at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  the  Athenian  de- 
groundgfor  mocracy  had  been  forcibly  subverted.  Demosthe* 
^'  nes  and  its  principal  leaders  had  been  slain,  some 
of  them  with  antecedent  cruelties ;  the  poorer  mul- 
titude, in  number  more  than  half  of  the  qualified 
citizens,  had  been  banished  or  deported  into  distant 
regions.  To  all  the  public  shame  and  calamity, 
there  was  thus  superadded  a  vast  mass  of  indivi- 
dual suflering  and  impoverishment,  the  mischiefs 
of  which  were  very  imperfectly  healed,  even  by 
that  unexpected  contingency  which  had  again 
thrown  open  to  them  their  native  city.  Accord- 
ingly, when  these  men  returned  from  different  re- 
gions, each  hearing  from  the  rest  new  tales  of  past 
hardship,  they  felt  the  bitterest  hatred  against  the 
authors  of  the  Antipatrian  revolution ;  and  amon^ 
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these  authors  Phokion  stood  distiDctly  marked. 
For  although  he  had  neither  originated  nor  advised 
these  severities,  yet  he  and  his  friends,  as  admi- 
nistering the  ^ntipatrian  government  at  Athens, 
must  have  been  agents  in  carrying  them  out,  and 
had  rendered  themselves  distinctly  liable  to.  the  . 
fearful  penalties  pronounced  by  the  psephism  of 
Demophantus\  consecrated  by  an  oath  taken  by 
Athenians  generally,  against  any  one  who  should 
hold  an  official  post  after  the  government  was  sub- 
verted. 

When  these  restored  citizens  thus  saw  Phokion  Phokion  is 
brought  before  them,  for  the  first  time  after  their  to  death 
return,  the  common  feeling  of  antipathy  against  '^l^^nu 
him  burst  out  in  furious  manifestations.     Agno-  Jl^af^gthim 
nides  the  principal  accuser,  supported  by  Epikurus*  wmw  "' 
and  Demophilus,  found  their  denunciations  weU  furious'and 
comed  and  even  anticipated,  when  they  arraigned 
Phokion  as  a  criminal  who  had  lent  his  hand  to 
the  subversion  of  the  constitution, — to  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  deported  fellow-citizens, — and  to  the 
holding  of  Athens  in  subjection  under  a  foreign 
potentate;  in  addition  to  which,  the  betrayal  of 
Peiraeus  to  Nikanor^   constituted  a  new  crime; 
fastening  on  the  people  the  yoke  of  Kassander, 
when  autonomy  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the 
recent  imperial  edict.     After  the  accusation  was 
concluded,  Phokion  was  called  on  for  his  defence ; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

t  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  96,  97 ;  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat 
a.  127.  '  Not  the  eminent  philosopher  so  named. 

'  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phok.  4.  "Plurimi  vero  ita  exacuerentur  propter 
proditionis  suspicionem  Pinei,  maadmeque  quod  adversut  populi  com- 
moda  in  aenectute  steterat." 
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Attempting  several  times  to  speak,  he  was  as  often 
interrupted  by  angry  shouts ;  several  of  his  friends 
were  cried  down  in  like  manner ;  until  at  length 
he  gave  up  the  case  in  despair;  and  exclaimed, 
"For  my  self ,  AthenianSi  I  plead  guilty;  I  pro* 
nounce  against  myself  the  sentence  of  death  for  my 
political  conduct:  but  why  are  you  to  sentence 
these  men  near  me,  who  sre  not  guilty  ?  "  "  Be- 
cause they  are  your  friends,  Phokion" — ^was  the 
exclamation  of  those  around.  Phokion  then  said  no 
more ;  while  Agnonides  proposed  a  decree,  to  the 
efiect,  that  the  assembled  people  should  decide  by 
show  of  hands,  whether  the  persons  now  arraigned 
were  guilty  or  not ;  and  that  if  declared  guilty,  they 
should  be  put  to  death.  Some  persons  present 
cried  out,  that  the  penalty  of  torture  ought  to  pre- 
cede death  ;  but  this  savage  proposition,  utterly  at 
variance  with  Athenian  law  in  respect  to  citizens, 
was  repudiated  not  less  by  Agnonides  than  by  the 
Macedonian  officer  Kleitus.  The  decree  was  then 
passed ;  after  which  the  show  of  hands  was  called 
for.  Nearly  every  hand  in  the  assembly  was  held 
up  in  condemnation ;  each  man  even  rose  from  his 
seat  to  make  the  effect  more  imposing ;  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  put  on  wreaths  in  token  of  tri« 
umph.  To  many  of  them  doubtless,  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  this  intense  and  unanimous  vindictive  im«* 
pulse, — in  their  view  not  merely  legitimate,  but 
patriotic, — must  have  been  among  the  happiest 
moments  of  life  ^ 
After  sentence,   the   five  condemned  persons, 

•   >  Diodor.  xriii.  66, 67 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  34, 35;  Comeliiu  Nqraib 
Phokion,  2,  3. 
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Phokion,  Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Py-  ^*2on 
thokles,  were  consigned  to  the  supreme  magistrates  and  hu 
of  Police,  called  The  Eleven,  and  led  to  prison  for  le^^.' 
the  purpose  of  having  the  customary  dose  of  poison 
administered.  Hostile  bystanders  ran  alongsidoi 
taunting  and  reviling  them.  It  is  even  said  that 
one  man  planted  himself  in  the  front,  and  spat  upon 
Phokion ;  who  turned  to  the  public  officers  and 
exclaimed — "Will  no  one  check  this  indecent 
fellow?''  This  was  the  only  emotion  which  he 
manifested ;  in  other  respects,  his  tranquillity  and 
self-possession  were  resolutely  maintained,  during 
this  soul-subduing  march  from  the  theatre  to  the 
prison,  amidst  the  wailings  of  his  friends,  the 
broken  spirit  of  his  four  comrades,  and  the  fiercest 
demonstrations  of  antipathy  from  his  fellow-citizens 
generally.  One  ray  of  comfort  presented  itself 
as  he  entered  the  prison.  It  was  the  nineteenth 
of  the  month  Munychion,  the  day  on  which  the 
Athenian  Horsemen  or  Knights  (the  richest  class 
in  the  city,  men  for  the  most  part  of  oligarchical 
sentiments)  celebrated  their  festal  procession  with 
wreaths  on  their  heads  in  honour  of  Zeus.  Several 
of  these  horsemen  halted  in  passing,  took  off  their 
wreaths,  and  wept  as  they  looked  through  the 
gratings  of  the  prison. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  tell  his 
son  Phokus,  Phokion  replied — "  I  tell  him  empha- 
tically, not  to  hold  evil  memory  of  the  Athenians." 
The  draught  of  hemlock  was  then  administered  to 
all  five— to  Phokion  last.  Having  been  condemned 
for  treason,  they  were  not  buried  in  Attica ;  nor  were 
Phokion's  friends  allowed  to  light  a  funeral  pile  for 
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the  burning  of  his  body ;  which  was  carried  out  of 
Attica  into  the  Megarid,  by  a  hired  agent  named 
Konopion,  and  there  burnt  by  fire  obtained  at 
Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion,  with  her  maids, 
poured  libations  and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small 
mound  of  earth  ;  she  also  collected  the  bones  and 
brought  them  back  to  Athens  in  her  bosom,  during 
the  secrecy  of  night.  She  buried  them  near  her 
own  domestic  hearth,  with  this  address — "  Beloved 
Hestia,  I  confide  to  thee  these  relics  of  a  good 
man.  Restore  them  to  his  own  family  vault,  as 
soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their  6ense8\'' 
After  a  short  time  (we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  36,  37.  Two  other  anecdotes  are  recounted  by 
Plutarch,  which  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Nikokles  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  swallow  his  potion  before  Phokion;  upon 
which  the  latter  replied — '*  Your  request,  Nikokles,  is  sad  and  mourn- 
ful ;  but  as  I  have  never  yet  refused  you  anything  throughout  my  life, 
I  grant  this  also." 

After  the  four  first  had  drunk,  all  except  Phokion,  no  more  hemlock 
was  left;  upon  which  the  gaoler  said  that  he  would  not  prepare  any 
more,  unless  twelve  drachmae  of  money  were  given  to  him  to  buy  the 
material.  Some  hesitation  took  place,  until  Phokion  asked  one  of  his 
friends  to  supply  the  money,  sarcastically  remarking,  that  it  was  hard 
if  a  man  could  not  even  die  gratis  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  anecdotes — if  we  read,  in  Plato's  Phasdon 
(152-155),  the  details  of  the  death  of  Sokrates,— we  shall  see  that  death 
by  hemlock  was  not  caused  instantaneously,  but  in  a  gradual  and  painless 
manner;  the  person  who  had  swallowed  the  potion  being  desired  to 
walk  about  for  some  time,  until  his  legs  grew  heavy,  and  then  to  lie 
down  in  bed,  after  which  he  gradually  chilled  and  became  insensible, 
first  in  the  extremities,  next  in  the  vital  centres.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  question — which  of  the  persons  condemned  should  swallow 
the  first  of  the  five  potions — could  be  of  very  little  moment. 

Then,  as  to  the  alleged  niggardly  stock  of  hemlock  in  the  Athenian 
prison — ^what  would  have  been  the  alternative,  if  Phokion's  friend  had 
not  furnished  the  twelve  drachmae  ?  Would  he  have  remained  in  con- 
finement, without  being  put  to  death?  Certainly  not;  for  he  was 
under  capital  sentence.  Would  he  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  sword 
or  some  other  unexpensive  instrument?    This  is  at  variance  with  the 
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Athenians  did  thus  come  to  their  senses.     They  Alteration 

/••!_/•  1  1     of  the  8cnti- 

discovered  that  Phokion  had  been  a  faithful  and  mentofthe 

excellent  public  servant,  repented  of  their  severity  towards"* 

towards  him,  celebrated  his  funeral  obsequies  at  notching 

the  public  expense,  erected  a  statue  in  his  honour,  HonTw^*' 

and  put  to  death  Agnonides  by  public  judicial  sen-  ^^^^  lo 

tence ;  while  Epikurus  and  Demophilus  fled  from  mory. 
the  city  and  were  slain  by  Phokion's  son^ 

These  facts  are  ostensibly  correct ;  but  Plutarch  ExpUna- 

omits  to  notice  the  real  explanation  of  them.  Within  aucratioi" 

two  or  three  months  after  the  death  of  Phokion,  ^"^"s!' 

Kassander,  already  in  possession  of  Peirseus  and  '^^'^^f 

Munychia,  became  also   master  of  Athens;    the  and  restores 

^  ^  ^       '  theoligar- 

oligarchical  or  Phokionic  party  again  acquired  pre-  chicaior 
dominance ;  Demetrius  the  Phalereau  was  recalled  party, 
from  exile,  and  placed  to  administer  the  city  under 
Kassander,  as  Phokion  had  administered  it  under 
Antipater. 

No  wonder,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the 
memory  of  Phokion  should  be  honoured.  But  this 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  spontaneous  change 
of  popular  opinion  respecting  him.  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  occurred, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  did  occur.  The  Demos 
of  Athens,  banished  and  deported  in  mass,  had 
the  best   ground  for   hating  Phokion,    and  were 

analogy  of  Athenian  practice.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Eleven  had  allotted  to  this  gaoler  a  stock  of 
hemlock  (or  the  price  thereof)  really  adequate  to  five  potions,  but  that 
he  by  accident  or  awkwardness  had  wasted  a  part  of  it,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  From  this  embarrassment  he  was  rescued  by  Phokion  and  his 
friend;  and  Phokion's  sarcasm  touches  upon  the  strangeness  of  a  man 
being  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  own  execution. " 
1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  38« 
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not  likely  to  become  ashamed  of  the  feeling. 
Though  he  was  personally  mild  and  incorruptible, 
they  derived  no  benefit  from  these  virtues.  To 
them  it  was  of  little  moment  that  he  should  steadily 
refuse  all  presents  from  Antipater,  when  he  did 
Antipater's  work  gratuitously.  Considered  as  a 
judicial  trial,  the  last  scene  of  Phokion  before  the 
people  in  the  theatre  is  nothing  better  than  a  cruel 
imposture  ;  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  public 
opinion  already  settled,  it  is  one  for  which  the  facts 
of  the  past  supplied  ample  warrant. 
Lift  and  We  cauuot  indeed  read  without  painful  sympathy 

^Phokioo.  the  narrative  of  an  old  man  above  eighty, — per- 
3onally  brave,  mild,  and  superior  to  all  pecuniary 
temptation,  so  far  as  bis  positive  administration 
was  concerned, — perishing  under  an  intense  and 
crushing  storm  of  popular  execration.  But  when 
L^we  look  at  the  whole  case — when  we  survey,  not 
merely  the  details  of  Phokion's  administration,  but 
the  grand  public  objects  which  those  details  sub- 
served, and  towards  which  he  conducted  his  fellow- 
citizens — we  shall  see  that  this  judgment  is  fully 
merited.  In  Phokion's  patriotism — for  so  doubt- 
less he  himself  sincerely  conceived  it — no  account 
was  taken  of  Athenian  independence ;  of  the  auto- 
nomy or  self-management  of  the  Hellenic  world  ; 
of  the  conditions,  in  reference  to  foreign  kings, 
under  which  alone  such  autonomy  could  exist. 
He  had  neither  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  of  Ari- 
steides,  Kallikratidas,  and  Demosthenes — nor  the 
narrower  Athenian  sentiment,  like  the  devotion 
of  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  and  of  Epaminondas  to 
Thebes.      To  Phokion  it  was  indifferent  whether 
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Greece  was  an  aggregate  of  autonomous  cities,  with 
Athens  as  first  or  second  among  them-— or  one  of 
the  satrapies  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  Now 
this  was  among  the  most  fatal  defects  of  a  Grecian 
public  man.  The  sentiment  in  which  Phokioii  was 
wanting,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  splendid 
achievements  which  have  given  to  Greece  a  sub- 
stantive and  pre-eminent  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Had  Themistokles,  Aristeides,  and  Leo- 
nidas  resembled  him,  Greece  would  have  passed 
quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  The  bril- 
liant, though  chequered,  century  and  more  of  in- 
dependent politics  which  succeeded  the  repulse  of 
Xerxes  would  never  have  occurred.  It  was  pre- 
cisely during  the  fifty  years  of  Phokion's  political 
and  military  influence,  that  the  Greeks  were  de- 
graded from  a  state  of  freedom,  and  Athens  from 
ascendency  as  well  as  freedom,  into  absolute  ser- 
vitude. Insofar  as  this  great  public  misfortune 
can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man — to  no  one  was  it 
more  ascribable  than  to  Phokion.  He  was  stra- 
tfigus  during  most  of  the  long  series  of  years  when 
Philip's  power  was  growing ;  it  was  his  duty  to 
look  ahead  for  the  safety  of  ^his  countrymen,  and 
to  combat  the  yet  immature  giant.  He  heard  the 
warnings  of  Demosthenes,  and  he  possessed  exactly 
those  qualities  which  were  wanting  to  Demosthenes 
— military  energy  and  aptitude.  Had  he  lent  his  in- 
fluence to  inform  the  short-sightedness,  to  stimulate 
the  inertia,  to  direct  the  armed  eflforts,  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  kings  of  Macedon  might  have  been 
kept  within  their  own  limits,  and  the  future  history 
of  Greece  might  have   been   altogether  different. 

2i2 
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Unfortunately,  he  took  the  opposite  side.  He  acted 
with  iEschines  and  the  philippizers ;  without  re- 
ceiving money  from  Philip,  he  did  gratuitously  all 
that  Philip  desired — by  nullifying  and  sneering 
down  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  active 
politicians.  After  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  Phokion 
received  from  Philip  first,  and  from  Alexander  after- 
wards, marks  of  esteem  not  shown  towards  any 
other  Athenian.  Tliis  was  both  the  fruit  and  the 
proof  of  his  past  political  action— anti-Hellenic  as 
well  as  anti-Athenian.  Having  done  much,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  promote  the  subjugation 
of  Greece  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  he  contri- 
buted somewhat,  during  the  latter  half,  to  lighten 
the  severity  of  their  dominion  ;  and  it  is  the  most 
honourable  point  in  his  character  that  he  always 
refrained  from  abusing  their  marked  favour  towards 
himself,  for  purposes  either  of  personal  gain  or  of 
•  oppression  over  his  fellow-citizens.  Alexander  not 
only  wrote  letters  to  him,  even  during  the  plenitude 
of  imperial  power,  in  terms  of  respectful  friendship, 
but  tendered  to  him  the  largest  presents — at  one 
time  the  sum  of  lOQ  talents,  at  another  time  the 
choice  of  four  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  Xerxes  gave  to  Themistokles.  He  even  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  when  Phokion,  refusing 
everything,  consented  only  to  request  the  liberation 
of  three  Grecian  prisoners  confined  at  Sardis\ 

The  Lamian  war,  and  its  consequences,  were 
Phokion's  ruin.  He  continued  at  Athens,  through- 
out that  war,  freely  declaring  his  opinion  against 
it ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  spite  of  his 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  18  j  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p.  188. 
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known  macedonizing  politics,  the  people  neither 
banished  nor  degraded  him,  but  contented  them* 
selves  with  following  the  counsels  of  others.  On 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war,  Phokiod 
undertook  the  thankless  and  dishonourable  function 
of  satrap  under  Antipater  at  Athens,  with  the 
Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia  to  back  him. 
He  became  the  subordinate  agent  of  a  conqueror 
who  not  only  slaughtered  the  chief  Athenian  orators, 
but  disfranchised  and  deported  the  Demos  in  mass. 
Having  accepted  partnership  and  responsibility  in 
these  proceedings,  Phokion  was  no  longer  safe  ex- 
cept under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  prince. 
After  the  liberal  proclamation  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  permitting  the  return  of 
the  banished  Demos,  he  sought  safety  for  himself, 
first  by  that  treasonable  connivance  which  enabled 
Nikanor  to  seize  the  Peiraeus,  next  by  courting 
Polysperchon  the  enemy  of  Nikanor.  A  voluntary 
expatriation  (along  with  his  friend  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius)  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  and  less 
discreditable,  than  these  manoeuvres,  which  still 
farther  darkened  the  close  of  his  life,  without  avert- 
ing from  him,  after  all,  the  necessity  of  facing  the 
restored  Demos.  The  intense  and  unanimous  wrath 
of  the  people  against  him  is  an  instructive,  though  a 
distressing  spectacle.  It  was  directed,  not  against 
the  man  or  the  administrator — for  in  both  characters 
Phokion  had  been  blameless,  except  as  to  the  last 
collusion  with  Nikanor  in  the  seizure  of  the  Peiraeus 
— but  against  his  public  policy.  It  was  the  last 
protest  of  extinct  Grecian  freedom,  speaking  as  it 
were  from  the  tomb  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  against 
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that  fatal  system  of  mistrast,  inertia,  self-seeking, 

and  corruption,  which  had  betrayed  the  once  auto- 

nomous  Athens  to  a  foreign  conqaeror. 

B.C.  317,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Polysperchon  with 

War  be-      ^^8  army  was  in  Phokis  when  Phokion  was  brought 

tweenPoiy.  beforc  him,  on  his  march  towards  Peloponnesus. 

sperchon  '  * 

mnd  Kas-      Perhaps  he  may  have  been  detained  by  negotiation 

Sander,  in  .  ,        ,  jr^      ,.  i  i  i     i  •  ii«  i 

Attica  and  With  the  iEtolians,  who  embraced  his  alliance  . 
n«ur"'po-  At  any  rate,  he  was  tardy  in  his  march,  for  before 
ul^ute^d  ^®  reached  Attica,  Kassander  arrived  at  Peiraeus  to 
of55eiSir  J^^°  Nikanor  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships  and 
poiis,  and  4009  soidiers  obtained  from  Antigonus.  On  learning 
featedat  this  fact,  Polysperchou  hastened  his  march  also, 
'^'  and  presented  himself  under  the  walls  of  Athens 

and  Peiraeus  with  a  large  force  of  20,000  Macedo- 
nians, 4000  Greek  allies,  1000  cavalry,  and  sixty- 
five  elephants;  animals  which  were  now  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  European  Greece.  He  at  first 
besieged  Kassander  in  Peiraeus,  but  finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  procure  subsistence  in  Attica  for  so  nume- 
rous an  army,  he  marched  with  the  larger  portion 
into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  his  son  Alexander  with  a 
division  to  make  head  against  Kassander.  Either 
approaching  in  person  the  various  Peloponnesian 
towns — or  addressing  them  by  means  of  envoys — he 
enjoined  thesubversion  of  the  Antipatrian oligarchies, 
and  the  restoration  of  liberty  and  free  speech  to  the 
mass  of  the  citizens^.  In  most  of  the  towns,  this 
revolution  was  accomplished ;  but  in  Megalopolis, 
the  oligarchy  held  out ;  not  only  forcing  Polysper- 
chon to  besiege  the  city,  but  even  defending  it 
against  him  successfully.     He  made  two  or  three 

^  tModor.  xix.  35.  >  Diodor.  xviii.  69. 
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attempts  to  storm  it^  by  moveable  towers,  by 
undermining  the  walls,  and  even  by  the  aid  of 
elephants ;  but  be  was  repulsed  in  all  of  themS  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege  with  considerable 
loss  of  reputation.  His  admiral  Kleitus  was  soon 
afterwards  defeated  in  the  Propontis,  with  the  loss 
of  his  whole  fleet,  by  Nikanor  (whom  Kassander 
had  sent  from  Peiraeus)  and  Antigonus^. 

After  these  two  defeats,  Polysperchon  seeius  to  increaacd 
have  evacuated  Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  carried  of  K^n. 
his  forces  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  into  Epirus,  ^qI^^ 
to  join  Olympias.     His  party  was  greatly  weakened  p^^j^n 
all  over  Greece,  and  that  of  Kassander  propor-  of  Athens. 
tionally  strengthened.     The  first  effect  of  this  was, 
the  surrender  of  Athens.     The  Athenians  in  the 
city,  including  all  or  many  of  the  restored  exiles, 
could   no  longer  endure  that  complete  severance 
from  the  sea,  to  which  the  occupation  of  Peiraeus 
and  Munychia  by  Kassander  had  reduced  them. 
Athens  without  a  port  was  hardly  tenable ;  in  fact, 
Peiraeus  was  considered  by  its  great  constructor, 
Themistokles,  as  more  indispensable  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  Athens  itself^.     The  subsistence  of  the 
people  was  derived  in  large  proportion  from  im- 
ported corn,  received  through  Peiraeus ;  where  also 
the  trade  and  industrial  operations  were  carried  on, 
most  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  the  arsenals, 
docks,  ships,  &c.  of  the  state  kept  up.     It  became 
evident  that  Nikanor,  by  seizing  on  the  Peiraeus, 
had  rendered  Athens  disarmed  and  helpless;  so 
that  the  irreparable  mischief  done  by  Phokion,  in 

»  Diodor.  xviii.  70,  71.  '  Diodor.  xviii.  72. 

>  Thufeyd.  i.  93.         . 
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conniving  at  that  seizure,  was  felt  more  aad  more 
every  day.     Hence  the  Athenians,  unable  to  cap- 
ture the  port  themselves,  and  hopeless  of  obtaining 
it  through  Polysperchon,  felt  constrained  to  listen 
to  the  partisans  of  Kassander,  who  proposed  that 
terms  should  be  made  with  him.     It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  become  friends  and  allies  of  Kas- 
sander ;  that  they  should  have  full  enjoyment  of 
their  city,  with  the  port  Peiraeus,  their  ships,  and 
revenues ;  that   the   exiles   and  deported  citizens 
should  be  readmitted ;  that  the  political  franchise 
should  for  the  future  be  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who 
possessed  1000  drachmae  of  property  and  upwards; 
that   Kassander    should    hold   Munychia  with  a 
governor  and  garrison,  until  the  war  against  Poly- 
sperchon was   brought  to   a  close;  and  that  he 
should  also  name  some  one  Athenian  citizen,  in 
whose  hands  the  supreme  government  of  the  city 
should  be  vested.     Kassander  named  Demetrius 
the  Pbalerean  (i.  e.  an  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Pha- 
lerum),  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Phokion ;  who 
had  gone  into  voluntary  exile  since  the  death  of 
Antipater,  but  had  recently  returned ^ 
Restoration       Xhis  couvcntion  Fcstored  substantially  at  Athens 
garchicai      thc    Autipatrian    government;   yet    without    the 
ftTthinsr  severities  which  had  marked  its  original  establish- 
rou^l^ied  *  nient — and  with  some  modifications  in  various  ways. 
thrphalc!'  ^*  ti»ade  Kassander  virtually  master  of  the  city  (as 
rean  De-      Antlpatcr  had  been  before  him),  bv  means  of  his 

luetnus.  *  ,  1        -I  1 

governing  nominee,  upheld  by  the  garrison,  and  by 
the  fortification  of  Munychia ;  which  had  now  been 

*  Diodor,  xviii.  74 . 
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greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened',  holding  a  prac- 
tical command  over  Peiraeus,  though  that  port 
was  nominally  relinquished  to  the  Athenians.  But 
there  was  no  slaughter  of  orators,  no  expulsion  of 
citizens;  moreover,  even  the  minimum  of  1000 
drachmae,  fixed  for  the  political  franchise,  though 
excluding  the  multitude,  must  have  been  felt  as  an 
improvement  compared  with  the  higher  limit  of 
2000  drachmsB  prescribed  by  Antipater.  Kassander 
was  not,  like  bis  father,  at  the  head  of  an  over- 
whelming force,  master  of  Greece.  He  had  Poly- 
sperchon  in  the  field  against  him  with  a  rival  army 
and  an  established  ascendency  in  many  of  the 
Grecian  cities;  it  was  therefore  his  interest  to 
abstain  from  measures  of  obvious  harshness  towards 
the  Athenian  people. 

Towards  this  end  his  choice  of  the  Phalerean  Adminu. 
Demetrius  appears  to  have  been  judicious.  That  Ih^Jpha'c- 
citizen  continued  to  administer  Athens,  as  satrap  JJetriw  it 
or  despot  under  Kassander,  for  ten  years.     He  was  Athens,  in 

*  ^  J  a  moderate 

an  accomplished  literary  man,  friend  both  of  the  'pwr. 

Census 

philosopher  Theophrastus,  who  had  succeeded  to  taken  of 
the  school  of  Aristotle — and  of  the  rhetor  Dein-  Lunpop'u- 
archus.     He  is  described  also  as  a  person  of  ex-  '*^'**"* 
pensive  and  luxurious  habits;  towards  which  he 
devoted  the  most  of  the  Athenian  public  revenue, 
1200  talents  in  amount,  if  Duris  is  to  be  believed. 
His  administration  is  said  to  have  been  discreet  and 
moderate.     We  know  little  of  its  details,  but  we 
are  told  that  he  made  sumptuary  laws,  especially 

'  See  the  notice  of  Munychia,  as  it  stood  ten  years  afterwards  (Diodor. 
M.  45). 
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restricting  the  cost  and  ostentation  of  funerals^ 
He  himself  extolled  his  own  decennial  period  as 
one  of  abundance  and  flourishing  commerce  at 
Athens^.  But  we  learn  from  others,  and  the  fact  is 
highly  probable,  that  it  was  a  period  of  distress  and 
humiliation,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  Grecian 
towns ;  and  that  Athenians,  as  well  as  others,  wel- 
comed new  projects  of  colonization  (such  as  that 
of  Ophelias  from  Kyr6n6)  not  simply  from  pro- 
spects of  advantage,  but  also  as  an  escape  from 
existing  evils^. 

What  forms  of  nominal  democracy  were  kept  up 
during  this  interval,  we  cannot  discover.  The 
popular  judicature  must  have  been  continued  for 
private  suits  and  accusations,  since  Deinarchus  is 
said  to  have  been  in  large  practice  as  a  logographer, 
or  composer  of  discourses  for  others'^.    But.  the  fact 


'  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  26, 66 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  398 ;  Pausanias,  i.  25, 5. 
TVpaw6p  rt  *A$Tivaiois  tfirpa^t  ycvcV^at  Aripiffrptov,  &C.  Duiis  ap. 
Athenaeum,  xii.  542.  Fragm.  27.  vol.  iii.  p.  477-  Frag.  Hist.  Gnec. 

The  Phalerean  Demetrius  composed,  among  numerous  historical, 
philosophical,  and  literary  works,  a  narrative  of  his  own  decennial  ad- 
ministration (Diogenes  Laert.  ?.  5,  9 ;  Strabo,  ib.) — vepl  rijs  dtKoerias. 

The  statement  of  1200  talents,  as  the  annual  revenue  handled  by 
Demetrius,  deserves  little  credit. 

'  See  the  Fragment  of  Demochares,  2;  Fragment.  Hiatoric.  Grsec. 
ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  448,  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  13.  Demochares,  nephew  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes,  was  the  political  opponent  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  whom  he  reproached  with  these  boasts  about  commercial  pros- 
perity, when  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  city  were  overthrown.  To 
such  boasts  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  probably  belongs  the  statement 
cited  from  him  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  147)  about  the  laborious  works  in  the 
Attic  mines  at  Laureium. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  40.  waff  vntXdfiPavov  firf  fjkdvov  fyKpartis  ta-tcrBai  nok- 
XflN/  ayad&v,  aiXXa  ical  r&v  wap6vTmv  Kottwv  dirqXXayrfa-((rBai. 

*  Dionys.  Halic.  Judicium  de  Dinarcho,  p.  633, 634;  Plutarch,  De- 
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that  three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  were  erected 
in  honour  of  Demetrius  while  his  administration 
was  still  going  on,  demonstrates  the  gross  flattery 
of  his  partisans,  the  subjection  of  the  people,  and 
the  practical  abolition  of  all  free-spoken  censure  or 
pronounced  opposition.  We  learn  that,  in  some 
one  of  the  ten  years  of  his  administration,  a  census 
was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  and  that 
there  were  numbered,  21,000  citizens,  10,000 
metics,  and  400,000  slaves  ^     Of  this  important 

metriuB,  10.  X($y^  fuy  okiyapxuajs,  fpytp  dc  fu>vapxutrjs,  xaraoTdo-co); 
y€VOfi«vrjs  bia  rrfv  rov  ^aXrfpt<os  dvvafuv,  &c. 

'  Ktesikles  ap.  Athemeum,  ^i.  p.  272.  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (following 
Weweling)  supplies  the  defect  in  the  text  of  Atheneeus,  so  as  to  assign 
the  census  to  the  115th  Olympiad.  This  conjecture  may  be  right,  yet 
the  reasons  for  it  are  not  conclusive.  The  census  may  hare  been  either 
in  the  116th,  or  in  the  1 17th  Olympiad;  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining which.  The  administration  of  Phalerean  Demetrius  covers 
the  ten  years  between  317  and  307  B.C.  (Fast.  Hell.  Append,  p.  388). 

Mr.  Clinton  (ad  ann.  317  b.o.  Fast.  Hell.)  observes  respecting  the 
census — "The  21,000  Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes  in  the 
public  assembly,  or  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years;  the 
10,000  fUToiKot  described  also  the  males  of  full  age.  When  the  women 
and  children  are  computed,  the  total  free  population  will  be  about 
127,660;  and  400,000  slaves,  added  to  this  total,  will  give  about 
627,660  for  the  total  population  of  Attica."  See  also  the  Appendix  to 
F.  H.  p.390*e9. 

This  census  is  a  very  interesting  fact ;  but  our  information  respecting 
it  is  miserably  scanty,  and  Mr.  Clinton's  interpretation  of  the  different 
numbers  is  open  to  some  remark.  He  cannot  be  right,  I  think,  in 
saying — "  The  21,000  Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes  in  the 
assembly,  or  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  years."  For  we  are 
expressly  told,  that  under  the  administration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
all  persons  who  did  not  possess  1000  drachmae  were  excluded  from  the 
political  franchise;  and  therefore  a  large  number  of  males  above  the  age 
of  twenty  years  would  have  no  vote  in  the  assembly.  Since  the  two 
categories  are  not  coincident,  then,  to  which  shall  we  apply  the  number 
21,0007  To  those  who  had  votes?  Or  to  the  total  number  of  free 
citizens,  voting  or  not  voting,  a^ove  the  age  of  twenty  ?  The  public 
assembly,  during  the  administration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  appears  to 
have  been  of  little  moment  or  efficacy;  so  that  a  distinct  record,  of  the 
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enumeration  we  know  the  bare  fact,  without  its 
special  purpose,  or  even  its  precise  date.  Perhaps 
some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  been  banished  or 
deported  at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  may  have 
returned  and  continued  to  reside  at  Athens.  But 
there  still  seems  to  have  remained,  during  all  the 
continuance  of  the  Kassandrian  oligarchy,  a  body 
of  adverse  Athenian  exiles,  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  overthrowing  it,  and  seeking  aid  for  that 
purpose  from  the  iEtoUans  and  others'. 

The  acquisition  of  Athens  by  Kassander,  followed 
up  by  his  capture  of  Panaktum  and  Salamis,  and 
seconded  by  his  moderation  towards  the  Athenians, 
procured  for  him  considerable  support  in  Pelopon- 

number  of  penoDS  entitled  to  vote  in  h,  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
sought. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Clinton  interprets  the  three  numbers  given*  upon  two 
principles  totally  distinct.  The  two  first  numbers  (citizens  and  metics), 
lie  considers  to  designate  only  males  of  full  age ;  the  third  number,  of 
olKerai,  he  Considers  to  include  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

This  is  a  conjecture  which  I  think  very  doubtful,  in  the  absence  of 
fitrther  knowledge.  It  implies  that  the  enumerators  take  account  of 
the  slave  women  and  children — but  that  they  take  no  account  of  the 
free  women  and  children,  wives  and  families  of  the  citizens  and  meties. 
The  number  of  the  free  women  and  children  are  wholly  unrecorded,  on 
Mr.  Clinton's  supposition.  Now  if,  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  it 
was  necessary  to  enumerate  the  slave  women  and  children — it  surely 
would  be  not  less  necessary  to  enumerate  the  Jree  women  and  children. 

The  word  oIk€T(u  sometimes  means,  not  slaves  only,  but  the  inmates 
of  a  family  generally — free  as  well  as  slave.  If  such  be  its  meaning 
here  (which  however  there  is  not  evidence  enough  to  affirm),  we  elimi- 
nate the  difficu^.ty  of  supposing  the  slave  women  and  children  to  be 
enumerated — ^and  the  free  women  and  children  not  to  be  enumerated. 

We  should  be  able  to  reason  more  confidently,  if  we  knew  the 
purpose  for  which  the  census  had  been  taken — whether  with  a  view 
to  military  or  political  measures — to  finance  and  taxation — or  to  the 
question  of  subsistence  and  importation  of  foreign  com  (see  Mr.  Clin* 
ton's  Fast.  H.  ad  ann.  444  B.C.,  about  another  census  taken  in  reference 
to  imported  com). 

'  See  Dionys.  Halic.  Judic*  de  Dinarcho,  p.  658  Retsk. 
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nesus,  whither  he  proceeded  with  his  army  ^  Many 
of  the  cities,  intimidated  or  persuaded,  joined  him 
and  deserted  Polysperchon ;  while  the  Spartans, 
now  feeling  for  the  first  time  their  defenceless  con- 
dition, thought  it  prudent  to  surround  their  city 
with  walls'.  This  fact,  among  many  others  con- 
temporaneous, testifies  emphatically,  how  the  cha- 
racteristic sentiments  of  the  Hellenic  autonomous 
world  were  now  dying  out  everywhere.  The  main* 
tenance  of  Sparta  as  an  unwalled  city,  was  one  of 
*the  deepest  and-  most;  cheri|hed  of  the  Lykurgean 
traditions  ;  a  standing  pipoof  of  the  fearless  bearing 
and  self-confidence  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers 
from  without.  The  erection  of  the  walls  showed 
their  own  conviction,  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the 
real  circumstances  around  them,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  foreigner  had  become  so  overwhelming  as 
not  to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home. 

The  warfare  between  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  b.c.  317, 
became  now  embittered  by  a  feud  among  the  mem-  p"^^""' . 
bers  of  the  Macedonian  imperial  family.  King  Philip  Maccdo- 
Aridseus  and  his  wife  Eurydik6,  alarmed  and  indig-  penai 
nant  at  the  restoration  of  Olympias  which  Poly-  oiJllipUi 
sperchon  was  projecting,  solicited  aid  from  Kas-  SefthPhiiip 
sander,  and  tried  to  place  the  force  of  Macedonia  at  ^ndaBus 

'  *  and  Eury- 

his  disposal.  In  this  however  they  failed.  Olympias,  diks— she 
assisted  not  only  by  Polysperchon,  but  by  IheEpirotic  Macedonia : 
prince  iEakid^s,  made  her  entry  into  Macedonia  out  re*vcnge°  ^ 
of  Epirus,  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  317  b.c  She  JSri"a«!!'of 
brought  with  her  Roxana  and  her  child — the  widow  ^ntipater, 

'  Diodor.  xviii.  75. 

'  Justm,  ziv,  5;    Diodor.  zviii.  75$    Pausan.  yii.  8,  3;  Pausanias, 
i.  26,  5. 
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and  son  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Macedonian 
soldiers,  assembled  by  Philip  Aridaeus  and  Eurydikd 
to  resist  her,  were  so  overawed  by  her  name  and  the 
recollection  of  Alexander,  that  they  refused  to  fight, 
and  thus  ensured  to  her  an  easy  victory.  Philip 
and  EurydikS  became  her  prisoners ;  the  former 
she  caused  to  be  slain ;  to  the  latter  she  offered 
only  an  option  between  the  sword,  the  halter,  and 
poison.  The  old  queen  next  proceeded  to  satiate 
her  revenge  against  the  family  of  Antipater.  One 
hundred  leading  Macedonians,  friends  of  Kassander, 
were  put  to  death,  together  with  his  brother  Nika* 
nor* ;  while  the  sepulchre  of  his  deceased  brother 
loUas,  accused  of  having  poisoned  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  broken  up. 

During  the  winter,  Olympias  remained  thus  com- 
pletely predominant  in  Macedonia ;  where  her  posi- 
tion seemed  strong,  since  her  allies  the  JBtolians 
were  masters  of  the  pass  at  Thermopylae,  while 
Kassander  was  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by 
the  force  under  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon, 
But  Kassander,  disengaging  himself  from  these 
embarrassments,  and  eluding  Thermopylae  by  a 
maritime  transit  to  Thessaly,  seized  the  Perrhaebian 
passes  before  they  had  been  put  under  guard,  and 
entered  Macedonia  without  resistance.  Olympias, 
having  no  army  competent  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
was  forced  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  maritime  fortress 
of  Pydna,  with  Roxana,  the  child  Alexander,  and 
ThessalonikS  daughter  of  her  late  husband  Philip 
son  of  Amyntas*.    Here  Kassander  blocked  her  up 


'  Diodor.  six.  11 ;  Justin,  x.  14, 4 ;  Pausanias,  L  11>  4^ 
'  Diodor.  six.  36. 
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for  several  months  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  allthe  efforts  of  Polysperchon 
and  i^akides  to  relieve  her.  In  the  spring  of  the 
ensuing  year  (316  b.c),  she  was  forced  by  intole- 
rable famine  to  surrender.  Kassander  promised  her 
nothing  more  than  personal  safety,  requiring  from 
her  the  surrender  of  the  two  great  fortresses,  Pella 
and  Amphipolis,  which  made  him  master  of  Mace- 
donia. Presently,  however,  the  relatives  of  those 
numerous  victims,  who  had  perished  by  order  of 
Olympias,  were  encouraged  by  Kassander  to  de- 
mand her  life  in  retribution.  They  found  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  condemnation 
against  her  from  what  was  called  a  Macedonian 
assembly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  sentiment 
of  awe  and  reverence  connected  with  her  name, 
that  no  one  except  these  injured  men  themselves 
could  be  found  to  execute  the  sentence.  She  died 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  her  rank  and  domineering 
character.  Kassander  took  ThessalonikS  to  wife — 
confined  Roxana  with  the  child  Alexander  in  the 
fortress  of  Amphipolis — where  (after  a  certain  in- 
terval) be  caused  both  of  them  to  be  slain  \ 

While  Kassander  was  thus  master  of  Macedonia  b.c.  315. 
— and  while  the  imperial  family  were,  disappear-  ^^^^f 
ing  from  the  scene  in  that  country — the  defeat  Antiginua 
and  death  of  Eumenes  (which  happened  nearly  at  confede. 
the  same  time  as  the  capture  of  Olympias^)  re-  Kinder, 
moved  the  last  faithful  partisan  of  that  family  in  ^h\!!!rPto- 

lemy,  and 
Seleukus 
1  Diodor.  xiz.  50,  51 ;  Justin,  xiv.  5 ;  Pausan.  i.  25»  5;  ix.  7>  1.  aguntt 

'  Even  immediately  before  the  death  of  Olympias,  Aristonous,  go-     ^* 
veraor  of  Amphipolis  in  her  interest,  considered  Eumenes  to  be  stOl 
aliye  (Diodor.  xix.  50). 
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Asia.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  left  in  the  hands 
of  Antigonus  such  overwhelming  preponderance 
throughout  Asia,  that  he  aspired  to  become  vicar 
and  master  of  the  entire  Alexandrine  empire,  as 
well  as  to  avenge  upon  Kassander  the  extirpation  of 
the  regal  family.  His  power  appeared  indeed  so 
formidable,  that  Kassander  of  Macedonia,  Lysima- 
chus  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  Seleukus  of 
Babylonia,  entered  into  a  convention,  which  gradu- 
ally ripened  into  an  active  alliance,  against  him. 

During  the  struggles  between  these  powerful 
princes,  Greece  appears  simply  as  a  group  of  subject 
cities,  held,  garrisoned,  grasped  at,  or  coveted,  by  all 
of  them.  Polysperchon,  abandoning  all  hopes  in 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Olympias,  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  ^Etolians,  leaving 
his  son  Alexander  to  make  the  best  struggle  that 
he  could  in  Peloponnesus  ;  so  that  Kassander  was 
now  decidedly  preponderant  throughout  the  Hellenic 
regions.  After  fixing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, he  perpetuated  his  own  name  by  founding, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  PallSnS  and  near 
the  site  where  Potidsea  had  stood,  the  new  city  of 
Kassandreia  ;  into  which  he  congregated  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
especially  the  remnant  of  the  citizens  of  Olynthus 
and  Potidaea, — towns  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip 
more  than  thirty  years  before\  He  next  marched 
into  Peloponnesus  with  his  army  against  Alexander 
son  of  Polysperchon.  Passing  through  Boeotia,  he 
undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  city  of  Thebes, 
which  had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  previously 

'  Piodor.  xix.  52;  Pausanias^  v.  23^  2. 
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by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  ever  since  existed 
only  as  a  military  post  on  the  ancient  citadel  called 
Kadmeia.  The  other  Boeotian  towns,  to  whom 
the  old  Theban  territory  had  been  assigned,  were 
persuaded  or  constrained  to  relinquish  it ;  and 
Kassander  invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece  the 
Theban  exiles  or  their  descendants.  From  sympathy 
with  these  exiles,  and  also  with  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  the  city,  many  Greeks,  even  from  Italy  and  Sicily, 
contributed  to  the  restoration.  The  Athenians,  now 
administered  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  under  Kas- 
sander's  supremacy,  were  particularly  forward  in 
the  work;  the  Messenians  and  Megalopolitans, 
whose  ancestors  had  owed  so  much  to  the  Theban 
Epaminondas,  lent  strenuous  aid.  Thebes  was  re- 
established in  the  original  area  which  it  had  occupied 
before  Alexander's  siege  ;  and  was  held  by  a  Kas- 
sandrian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  destined  for  the 
mastery  of  Boeotia  and  Greece  ^ 

After  some  stay  at  Thebes,  Kassander  advanced  b.c.  zu. 
towards  Peloponnesus.  Alexander  (son  of  Poly- 
8perclu)n)  having  fortified  the  Isthmus,  he  was 
forced  to  embark  his  troops  with  his  elephants  at 
Megara,  and  cross  over  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  Epi- 
daurus.  He  dispossessed  Alexander  of  Argos,  of 
Messenia,  and  even  of  his  position  on  the  Isthmus, 
where  he  left  a  powerful  detachment,  and  then 

*  Diodor.  zix.  52, 54, 78 ;  Paiuan.  ix.  7,  2-5.  This  seems  an  expla- 
nation of  Kassander's  proceeding,  more  probable  than  that  given  by 
Pausanias;  who  tells  us  that  Kassander  hated  the  memory  of  Alexan* 
der  the  Great,  and  wished  to  undo  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  That 
be  did  so  hate  Alexander,  is  however  extremely  credible :  see  Plutarch, 
Alexand.  74, 
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5aS"*     returned  to   Macedonia'.     His  increasing  power 

gonui         raised  both  apprehension  and  hatred  in  the  bosom 

Kas^nder    of  Antigonus,  who  endcavoured  to  come  to  [tenns 

^u^^fi^    ^th  him,  but  in  vain^.     Kassander  preferred  the 

tocbL^*    alliance  with  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  and  Lysimachus— 

«^^       against  Antigonus,  who  was  now  master  of  nearly 

promisefl      the  wholc  of  Asia,  inspiring  common  dread  to  all  of 

Great         thcm^.    Accordiugly,  from  Asia  to  Peloponnesus, 

^i^^er    with  arms  and  money,  Antigonus  despatched  the 

in  Greece.    Milcsiau    Aristodcmus    to   strengthen  'Alexander 

against  Kassander  ;  whom  he  farther  denounced  as 

an  enemy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  because  he  had 

slain  Olympias,  imprisoned  the  other  members  of  the 

regal  family,  and  re-established  the  Olynthian  exiles. 

He  caused  the  absent  Kassander  to  be  condemned 

by  what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly,  upon 

these  and  other  charges. 

Antigonus  farther  proclaimed,  by  the  voice  of 
this  assembly,  that  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free, 
self-governing,  and  exempt  from  garrisons  or  mili- 
tary occupation^.  It  was  expected  that  these  bril- 
liant promises  would  enlist  partisans  in  Qreece 
against  Kassander  ;  accordingly  Ptolemy,  ruler  of 
Egypt^  one  of  the  enemies  of  Antigonus,  thought 
fit  to  issue  similar  proclamations  a  few  months 
afterwards,  tendering  to  the  Greeks  the  same  boon 
from  himself^.  These  promises,  neither  executed, 
nor  intended  to  be  executed,  by  either  of  the  kings, 
appear  to  have  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
Greeks. 

*  Diodor.  zix.  54.  ^  Diodor.  zi]p.  56, 

*  Diodor.  xix.  67.  *  Diodor.  jdx.  61. 

*  Diodor.  xiz.  62. 
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The  arrival  of  Aristodemus  in  Pelopoanesug  had 
re-animated  the  party  of  Alexander  (son  of  Poly** 
sperchon)i  against  whom  Kassander  was  again 
obliged  to  bring  his  full  forces  from  Macedonia. 
Though  successful  against  Alexander  at  Argos, 
Orchomenus  and  other  places,  Kassander  was  not 
able  to  crush  him,  and  presently  thought  it  prudent 
to  gain  him  over.  He  offered  to  him  the  separate 
government  of  Peloponnesus,  though  in  subordina- 
tion to  himself :  Alexander  accepted  the  offer,  be- 
coming Kassander's  ally^ — and  carried  on  war» 
jointly  with  him,  against  Aristodemus,  with  vary«- 
ing  success,  until  he  was  presently  assassinated 
by  some  private  enemies.  Nevertheless  his  widow 
Kratesipolis,  a  woman  of  courage  and  energy,  still 
maintained  herself  in  considerable  force  at  Sikyon*. 
Kassander's  most  obstinate  enemies  were  the  ^to- 
lians,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear  formal  mention  as 
a  substantive  conspiracy^.  These  uSStolians  became 
the  allies  of  Antigonus  as  they  had  been  before  of 
Polysperchon,  extending  their  predatory  ravages 
even  as  far  as  Attica.  Protected  against  foreign 
garrisons,  partly  by  their  rude  and  fierce  habits, 
partly  by  their  mountainous  territory,  they  were 
almost  the  only  Greeks  who  could  still  be  called  free. 
Kassander  tried  to  keep  them  in  check  through 
their  neighbours  the  Akamanians,  whom  he  induced 
to  adopt  a  more  concentrated  habit  of  residence, 
consolidating  their  numerous  petty  townships  into  a 
few  considerable  towns^ — Stratus,  Sauria,  and  Agri* 

>  Diodor.  xix.  63,  64.  «  Diodar.  jdx.  62,  67. 

'  Diodor.  ziz.  G^,  'Apurrddiy/iOf,  iir\  rov  koipov  t&p  AlrttX&p 
ducmoXoyffirdiitPos,  npotrpty^aro  ra  irXifOii  porfBfip  rols  'Avrryopov 
npayfjuurip,  &c. 
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nium — conyenient  posts  for  Macedonian  garrisons. 
He  also  made  himself  master  of  Leukas,  ApoUonia, 
and  Epidamnus,  defeating  the  Iliyrian  king  Glau- 
kias,  so  that  his  dominion  now  extended  across  from 
the  Thermaic  to  the  Adriatic  GalP.  His  general 
Philippus  gained  two  important  victories  over  the 
^tolians  and  Epirots,  forcing  the  former  to  relin- 
quish some  of  their  most  accessible  towns^. 
B.a8i2.  The  power  of  Antigonus  in  Asia  underwent  a 
A^^not  material  diminution,  by  the  successful  and  perma- 
coMider!'  ^®°*  establishment  which  Seleukus  now  acquired  in 
able  »uc.  Babylonia ;  from  which  event  the  era  of  the  succeed- 
Kauaoder.  ing  Sclcukidae  takes  its  origin.  In  Greece,  however, 
Antigonus  gained  ground  on  Kassander.  He  sent 
thither  his  nephew  Ptolemy  with  a  large  force  to 
liberate  the  Greeks,  or  in  other  words,  to  expel  the 
Kassandrian  garrisons  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time 
distracted  Kassander's  attention  by  threatening  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  and  invade  Macedonia.  This 
Ptolemy  (not  the  Egjrptian)  expelled  the  soldiers 
of  Kassander  from  Eubcea,  Boeotia,  and  Phokis. 
Chalkis  in  Euboea  was  at  this  time  the  chief  mili- 
tary station  of  Kassander ;  Thebes  (which  he  had 
recently  re-established)  was  in  alliance  with  him ; 
but  the  remaining  Boeotian  towns  were  hostile  to 
him.  Ptolemy,  having  taken  Chalkis — the  citizens 
of  which  he  conciliated  by  leaving  them  without 
any  garrison — together  with  Oropus,  Eretria,  and 
Karystus — entered  Attica,  and  presented  himself 
before  Athens.     So  much  disposition  to  treat  with 


1 


Diodor.  xiz.  67, 68 ;  Justin,  xv.  2.  See  Brandstater,  Geschichte  des 
ifitolischenVolkes  und  BundeB,  p.  178  (Berlin,  1844). 
^  Diodor.  adz.  74. 
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him  was  manifested  in  the  city,  that  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  was  obliged  to  gain  time  by  pretending 
to  open  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  while  Ptolemy 
withdrew  from  Attica.  Nearly  at  the  same  epoch, 
ApoUonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Leukas,  found  means, 
assisted  by  an  armament  from  Korkyra,  to  drive 
out  Kassander's  garrisons,  and  to  escape  from  his 
dominion^  The  affairs  of  Antigonus  were  now 
prospering  in  Greece,  but  they  were  much  thrown 
back  by  the  discontent  and  treachery  of  his  ad- 
miral Telesphorus,  who  seized  Elis  and  even  plun- 
dered the  sacred  treasures  of  Olympia.  Ptolemy 
presently  put  him  down,  and  restored  these  trea- 
sures to  the  God^. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a  convention  was  concluded  b.c.  sii. 
between  Antigonus,  on  one  side — and  Kassander,  J^t^ttll'the 
Ptolemy  (the  Egyptian)  and  Lysimachus,  on  the  ^«"'8«- 
other,  whereby  the   supreme  command  in  Mace-  Grecian 
donia  was  guaranteed  to  Kassander,  until  the  ma«  ^^n™^^ 
turity  of  Alexander  son  of  Roxana ;  Thrace  being  in."Tas^/ 
at  the  same  time  assured  to  Lysimachus,  Egypt  JJ'jf/Jj^'*** 
to  Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  Antigonus.  Roxana  end 

_  ,  .  1  1         II      1  1        her  child. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  covenanted  by  all,  that  the 
Hellenic  cities  should  be  free^.  Towards  the  exe- 
cution of  this  last  clause,  however,  nothing  was 
actually  done.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  treaty 
had  any  other  effect,  except  to  inspire  Kassander 
with  increased  jealousy  about  Roxana  and  her 
child ;  both  of  whom  (as  has  been  already  stated) 
he  caused  to  be  secretly  assassinated  soon  after- 
wards, by  the  governor  Glaukias,  in  the  fortress  of 

»  Diodor.  xix.  77,  78,  89.  »  Diodor.  jdx.  87. 

*  Diodor.  xiz.  105. 
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Atnphipolis,  where  they  had  been  confined  ^  The 
forces  of  Antigonus,  under  his  general  Ptolemy,  still 
remained  in  Greece.  But  this  general  presently 
(310  B.C.)  revolted  from  Antigonus,  and  placed 
them  in  cooperation  with  Kassander ;  while  Pto- 
lemy of  Egypt,  accusing  Antigonus  of  having  con- 
travened the  treaty  by  garrisoning  various  Grecian 
cities,  renewed  the  war  and  the  triple  alUance 
against  him^. 

Polysperchon, — who  had  hitherto  maintained  a 
local  dominion  over  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
with  a  miUtary  force  distributed  in  Messdnd  and 
other  towns^— was  now  encouraged  by  Antigonus 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Herakles  (son  of  Alexander 
by  Barsinfi),  and  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Kassander.  This  young 
prince  Herakles,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
sent  to  Greece  from  Pergamus  in  Asia,  and  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne  were  assisted  not  only  by 
a  considerable  party  in  Macedonia  itself,  but  also 
by  the  JStolians.  Polysperchon  invaded  Mace- 
donia, with  favourable  prospects  of  establishing  the 
young  prince ;  yet  he  thought  it  advantageous  to 
accept  treacherous  propositions  from  Kassander, 
who  offered  to  him  partnership  in  the  sovereignty 
of  Macedonia,  with  an  independent  army  and  do- 
minion in  Peloponnesus.  Polysperchon,  tempted 
by  these  offers,  assassinated  the  young  prince  He- 
rakles»  and  withdrew  his  army  towards  Pelopon- 
nesus. But  he  found  such  unexpected  oppositioui 
in  his  march  through  Boeotia,  from  Boeotians  and 


1  Diodor.  six.  105.  *  Diodor.  xx.  19. 

3  Messed  was  garrisoned  by  Polysperchon  (Diodor.  six.  64), 
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PeloponnesiaQB,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Lokris^  (309  B.C.)*  From  this 
time  forward,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  he  com- 
manded in  Southern  Greece  as  subordinate  ally  or 
partner  of  Kassander';  whose  Macedonian  domi- 
nion, thus  confirmed,  seems  to  have  included  Akar- 
nania  and  Amphilochia  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf, 
together  with  the  town  of  Ambrakia  itself,  and  a 
supremacy  over  many  of  the  Epirots. 

The  assassination  of  Herakles  was  speedily  fol-  b.c.  sos. 
lowed  by  that  of  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  ^^'3?°*' 
the  Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  Kieopatn, 
She  had  been  for  some  time  at  Sardis,  nominally  vinng  re. 
at  liberty,  yet  under  watch  by  the  governor,  who  Ai^l^der 
received  his  orders  from  Antigonus  ;  she  was  now  ^^^^^^ 
preparing  to  quit  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  ^^^ 
joining  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of  becoming  his 
wife.   She  had  been  invoked  as  auxiUary,  or  courted 
in  marriage,  by  several  of  the  great  Macedonian 
chiefs,  without  any  result.     Now,  however,  Anti- 
gonus,  afraid   of  the  influence  which  her  name 
might  throw  into  the  scale  of  his  rival  Ptolemy, 
caused  her  to   be  secretly  murdered  as  she  was 
preparing  for  her  departure;  throwing  the  blame 
of  the  deed  on  some  of  her  women,  whom  he 
punished  with  death^.     All  the  relatives  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (except  ThessalonikS  wife  of  Kas- 
Sander,  daughter  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  mistress) 

1  Diodor.  xx.  28 ;  Trogus  Pompeiiui — Proleg.  ad  Justin,  xv. ;  Justin, 
XV.  2. 

>  Diodor.  xx.  100-103 ;  Plutuch,  FynhuB,  6.  King  FjrRhus  was  of 
irpoyowov  del  h€hov\tvK6rciv  Maiccd<$a-i— at  least  this  was  the  reproach  of 
Lysimachus  (Plutarch,  Pjnrrhus,  12). 

*  Diodor.  xx.  37 :  compare  Justin*  xiiL  6 ;  xiv.  1. 
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had  now  successively  perished,  and  ail  hy  the  orders 

of  one  or  other  among  his  principal  officers.    The 

imperial  family,  with  the  prestige  of  its  name,  thus 

came  to  an  end. 

Ptolemy  of       Ptolemy  of  Egypt  now  set  sail  for  Greece  with  a 

Groece^     powcrful  armament.      He  acquired  possession  of 

wcKMcT    *^®  important  cities — Sikyon  and  Corinth — which 

ciudwa       ^^^^  handed  over  to  him  by  Kratesipolis,  widow  of 

truce  with    Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon.      He  then  made 

Kamnder.  ,  .         i  .  ,.i 

PaMiveneM   knowu  by  proclamation  his  purpose  as  a  liberator, 

of  the  Ore.     ...  \^^  ^u       n  1  •  -4-        *U 

cian  cities,  mvitmg  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  cities  them- 
selves against  the  garrisons  of  Kassander.  From 
some  he  received  encouraging  answers  and  pro- 
mises ;  but  none  of  them  made  any  movement, 
or  seconded  him  by  armed  demonstrations.  He 
thought  it  prudent  therefore  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  Kassander  and  retire,  from  Greece,  leaving 
however  secure  garrisons  in  Sikyon  and  Corinth  ^ 
The  Grecian  cities  had  now  become  tame  and  pass- 
ive. Feeling  their  own  incapacity  of  self-defence, 
and  averse  to  auxiliary  elForts,  which  brought  upon 
them  enmity  without  any  prospect  of  advantage — 
they  awaited  only  the  turns  of  foreign  interference 
and  the  behests  of  the  potentates  around  them. 

B.C.  807.  The  Grecian  ascendency  of  Kassander,  however, 

was  in  the  following  year  exposed  to  a  graver  shock 
than  it  had  ever  yet  encountered — by  the  sudden 
invasion  of  Demetrius  called  Poliorketes,  son  of 
Antigonus.  This  young  prince,  sailing  from  Ephe- 
sus  with  a  formidable  armament,  contrived  to  con- 
ceal his  purposes  so  closely,  that  he  actually  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Peirseus  (on  the  26th  of  the 

»  Diodor.  xx.  37. 
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month  TbargelioQ — May)  without  expectation,  or  sudden 
resistance  from  any  one ;  his  fleet  being  mistaken  oem^ri„, 
for  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy.     The  Phale-  ^^^^^1^^*^ 
rean  Demetrius,  taken  unawares,  and  attempting  ThcAthe- 
too  late  to  guard  the  harbour,  found  himself  com-  cUre  in  hu 
pelled  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  nlmeteius 
to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Athens  ;  while  Diony-  fe^tfreHo* 
sius,  the  Kassandrian  governor,  maintained  him-  cfmreof 
self  with  his  garrison  in  Munychia,  yet  without  any  MunycWa 
army  competent  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field,  gara. 
This  accomplished  Phalerean,  who  had  administered 
for  ten  years  as  the  viceroy  and  with  the  force  of 
Kassander,  now  felt  his  position  and  influence  at 
Athens  overthrown,  and  even  his  personal  safety 
endangered.     He  with  other  Athenians  went  as 
envoys  on  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain  what  terms 
would  be  granted.   The  young  prince  ostentatiously 
proclaimed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  father 
Antigouus  and  himself  to  restore  and  guarantee  to 
the  Athenians  unqualified  freedom  and  autonomy. 
Hence  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  foresaw  that  his 
internal  opponents,  condemned  as  they  had  been  to 
compulsory  silence  during  the  last  ten  years,  would 
now  proclaim  themselves  with  irresistible  violence, 
so  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  except  in  re- 
treat.    He  accordingly  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  invader  to  retire  to  Thebes,  from 
whence  he  passed  over  soon  after  to  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.     The  Athenians  in  the  city  declared  in 
favour  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes ;  who  however  re- 
fused to  enter  the  walls  until  he  should  have  be- 
sieged and  captured  Munychia,  as  well  as  Megara, 
with  their  Kassandrian  garrisons.     In  a  short  time 
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he  accompliBhed  both  these  objects.  Indeed  energy, 

skill,    and   effective  use  of  engines,  in  besieging 

fortified  places,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous 

features  in  his  character;  procuring  for  him  the 

surname  whereby  he  is  known  to  history.     He 

proclaimed   the  Megarians  free,  levelling  to  the 

ground  the  fortifications  of  Munychia,  as  an  earnest 

to  the  Athenians  that  they  should  be  relieved  for 

the  future  from  all  foreign  garrison  \ 

B.C.307.  After  these    successes,   Demetrius  Poliorketes 

PoikTrkltes   D^ade  his  triumphant  entry  into  Athens.     He  an- 

cntcrs         Dounced  to  the  people,  in  formal  assembly,  that 

Athens  m  .  /^  ,  i-i  i 

triumph,  they  were  now  again  a  free  democracy,  liberated 

mLV^8to-  from  all  dominion  either  of  soldiers  from  abroad  or 

^e  dV^  oligarchs  at  home.     He  also  promised  them  a  far- 

E^J-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  father  Antigonus  and  himself — 

SfflLtte^  150,000  medimni  of  corn  for  distribution,  and  ship- 

paasedby  timber  in  quantity  sufficient  for  constructing  100 

the  Athe-  .  ^      ,      ,  .        , 

nians         trircmcs.    Both  these  announcements  were  received 
Wm!^Two  with  grateful  exultation.   The  feelings  of  the  people 
IdMtoibes    ^®r®  testified  not  merely  in  votes  of  thanks  and 
created.       admiration  towards  the  young  conqueror,  but  also 
in  effusions  of  unmeasured  and  exorbitant  flattery. 
Stratokles  (who  has  already  been  before  us  as  one 
of  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Harpalian 
affair)  with  others  exhausted  their  invention  in  de- 
vising new  varieties  of  compliment  and  adulation. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  proclaimed  to  be 
not  only  kings,  but  Gods  and  Saviours:   a  high 
priest  of  these  Saviours  was  to  be  annually  chosen, 

»  Philochor.  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot;  Diodor.  xx.  45,  46;  Plutarch, 
Demetrius,  8,  9.  The  occupation  of  Peineus  by  Demetrius  Poliorketes 
is  related  somewhat  differently  by  Polysenus,  iv.  7>  6. 
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after  whom  each  succeBsive  year  was  to  be  named 
(instead  of  being  named  after  the  first  of  the  nine 
Archons,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom),  and  the 
dates  of  decrees  and  contracts  commemorated  ;  the 
month  Munychion  was  re-named  as  Demetrion — 
two  new  tribes,  to  be  called  Antigonis  and  Deme- 
trias,  were  constituted  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
ten  : — the  annual  senate  was  appointed  to  con- 
sist of  600  members  instead  of  500  ;  the  portraits 
and  exploits  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  to 
be  woven,  along  with  those  of  Zeus  and  Athdnd, 
into  the  splendid  and  voluminous  robe  periodically 
carried  in  procession,  as  an  offering  at  the  Pana- 
thenaic  festival ;  the  spot  of  ground  where  Deme- 
trius had  alighted  from  his  chariot,  was  consecrated 
with  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Kataebates  or  the  Descender.  Several  other  simi- 
lar votes  were  passed,  recognizing,  and  worshiping 
as  Gods,  the  Saviours  Antigonus  and  Demetrius. 
Nay,  we  are  told  that  temples  or  altars  were  voted 
to  Phila-Aphroditd,  in  honour  of  Phila  wife  of 
Demetrius ;  and  a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  his 
two  mistresses,  Leaena  and  Lamia.  Altars  are  said 
to  have  been  also  dedicated  to  Adeimantus  and 
others,  his  convivial  companions  or  flatterers \  At 
the  same  time-  the  numerous  statues,  which  had 
been  erected  in  honour  of  the  Phalerean  Deme- 
trius during  his  decennial  government,  were 
overthrown,  and  some  of  them  even  turned  to 
ignoble  purposes,  in  order  to  cast  greater  scorn 
upon  the  past  ruler  ^.    The  demonstrations  of  ser- 

^  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  9-11 ;  Diodor.  xx.  47 ;  Democbares  ap.  Athe- 
naeum, vi.  p.  253. 
'  Diogon.  LMTt.  V.  77.     Among  the  numerous  literary  worka  (all 
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vile  flattery  at  Athens,  towards  Demetrius  Polior- 

ketes,  were  in  fact  so  extravagantly  overdone,  that 

he  himself  is  said  to  have  been  disgusted  with  them, 

and  to  have  expressed  contempt  for  these  degenerate 

Athenians  of  his  own  time^ 

B.C.307.  In  reviewing   such   degrading   proceedings,  we 

of toM  and   J^^st  recollect  that  thirty-one  years  had  now  elapsed 

iS°Athcn!     ®^°^®  *^®  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  that  during  all 

during  the    this  time  the  Athenians  had  been  under  the  prac- 

laat  thirty         .      ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

yeara.  tical  asccudency,  .and  constantly  augmentmg  press- 
ure, of  foreign  potentates.  The  sentiment  of  this 
dependence  on  Macedonia  had  been  continually 
strengthened  by  all  the  subsequent  events — ^by  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the  subse* 
quent  overwhelming  conquests  of  Alexander — ^by 
the  deplorable  conclusion  of  the  Lamian  war,  the 
slaughter  of  the  free-spoken  orators,  the  death  of 
the  energetic  military  leaders,  and  the  deportation 
of  Athenian  citizens — ^lastly,  by  the  continued  pre- 
sence of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Peiraeus  or 
Munychia,  By  Phokion,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
the  other  leading  statesmen  of  this  long  period, 
submission  to  Macedonia  had  been  inculcated  as  a 
virtue,  while  the  recollection  of  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  old  autonomous  Athens  had  been 
effaced  or  denounced  as  a  mischievous  dream.  The 
fifteen  years  between  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war 
and  the  arrival  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  (322-307 
B.C.),  had  witnessed  no  free  play,  nor  public  dis- 
cussion and  expression,  of  conflicting  opinions; 
the  short  period  during  which  Phokion  was  con- 
demned  must  be  excepted,  but  that  lasted  only 

lost)  of  the  Phaleiean  Demetrius,  one  was  entitled  'A^muW  tcaradpofui 
(ib.  ▼.  82).  ^  Pemochwes  ap.  AthensBum,  n«  p.  253. 
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loug  enough  to  give  room  for  the  oatburst  of  a 
preconceived  but  suppressed  antipathy. 

During  this  thirty  years,  of  which  the  last  half 
had  been  an  aggravation  of  the  first,  a  new  gene- 
ration of  Athenians  had  grown  up,  accustomed  to 
an  altered  phase  of  political  existence.  How  few 
of  those  who  received  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  had 
taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  or  listened 
to  the  stirring  exhortations  of  Demosthenes  in  the 
war  which  preceded  that  disaster^ !  Of  the  citizens 
who  yet  retained  courage  and  patriotism  to  struggle 
again  for  their  freedom  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
how  many  must  have  perished  with  Leosthenes  in 
the  Lamian  war !  The  Athenians  of  307  b.c.  had 
come  to  conceive  their  own  city,  and  Hellas  gene- 
rally, as  dependent  first  on  Kassander,' next  on  the 
possible  intervention  of  his  equally  overweening 
rivals,  Ptolemy,  Anligonus,  Lysimachus,  &c.  If 
they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  one  potentate,  it  could 
only  be  by  the  protectorate  of  another.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  self-reliance  and  autonomy  had 
fled ;  the  conception  of  a  citizen  military  force, 
furnished  by  confederate  and  co-operating  cities, 
had  been  superseded  by  the  spectacle  of  vast  stand- 
ing armies,  organized  by  the  heirs  of  Alexander  and 
of  his  traditions. 

Two  centuries  before  (510  b.c),  when  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  expelled  the  despot  Hippias  and  his 
mercenaries  from  Athens,  there  sprang  up  at  once 
among  the  Athenian  people  a  forward  and  devoted 
patriotism,  which  made  them  willing  to  brave,  and 

^  Tadtus>  Annal.  i.  3.  "  Juniores  post  Actiacam  yictoriam,  seniores 
plerique  inter  bella  dyium,  nati :  qaotusquisque  reiiquus,  qui  rempubli- 
cannddinet?" 
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Contrast  of  Competent  to  avert,  all  dangers  in  defence  of  their 

Athens  u  .  •ii*i  ^     a       •  •  i  >i 

prodaimed  Hewly-acquired  liberty  \  At  that  time,  the  enemies  by 
Demeuius  whom  they  were  threatened,  were  Lacedaemonians, 
wuKeni  Theban8,iEginetans,Chalkidian8,and  the  like  (for  the 
*^^*^*    ,  Persian  force  did  not  present  itself  until  after  some 

expulsion  of   ,  * 

Hippias.  interval,  and  attacked  not  Athens  alone,  but  Greece 
collectively).  These  hostile  forces,  though  superior 
in  number  and  apparent  value  to  those  of  Athens, 
were  yet  not  so  disproportionate  as  to  engender 
hopelessness  and  despair.  Very  different  were  the 
facts  in  307  b.c,  when  Demetrius  Poliorketes  re- 
moved the  Kassandrian  mercenaries  with  their 
fortress  Munychia,  and  proclaime,d  Athens  free.  To 
maintain  that  freedom  by  their  own  strength — in 
opposition  to  the  evident  superiority  of  organized 
force  residing  in  the  potentates  around,  one  or  more 
of  whom  had  nearly  all  Greece  under  military 
occupation, — was  an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to  have 
been  attempted  even  by  men  such  as  the  combatants 
of  Marathon  or  the  contemporaries  of  Perikles. 
"  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow  !"  but  the  Athenians  had  not  force  enough  to 
strike  it ;  and  the  liberty  proclaimed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  was  a  boon  dependent  upon  him  for  its 
extent  and  even  for  its  continuance.  The  Athenian 
assembly  of  that  day  was  held  under  his  army  as 
masters  of  Attica,  as  it  had  been  held  a  few  months 
before  under  the  controling  force  of  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius  together  with  the  Kassandrian  governor 
of  Munychia  ;  and  the  most  fulsome  votes  of  adula- 
tion proposed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  by 
his  partisans,  though  perhaps  disapproved  by  many, 
would  hardly  find  a  single  pronounced  opponent. 

^  Herodotus,  ▼.  78. 
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One  man,  however,  there  was^  who  ventured  to  opposition 
oppose  several  of  the  votes — the  nephew  of  Demo-  SenTo-^ 
sthenes — ^Demochares  ;  who  deserves  to  be  comme-  nephew  of 
morated  as  the  last  known  spokesman  of  free  Athe-  ^^^^^' 
nian  citizenship.     We  know  only  that  such  were  ^^  ^^ 

*^  •'  seqaloiu 

his  general  politics,  and  that  his  opposition  to  the  pubiie 
obsequious  rhetor  Stratokles  ended  in  banishment, 
four  years  afterwards  \  He  appears  to  have  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  general  during  this  period 
— to  have  been  active  in  strengthening  the  fortifi- 
cations and  military  equipment  of  the  city — and  to 
have  been  employed  in  occasional  missions^. 

The  altered  politics  of  Athens  were  manifested  Demetniu 
by  impeachment  against  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  condemwd 
other   leading  partisans  of  the  late  Kassandrian  ^^^^^^ 
government.      He  and  many  others  had  already  Honourable 

*^  •'  *     commemO" 

gone  into  voluntary  exile;  when  their  trials  came  ration  of 
on,  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  all  were  con-  ceased 
demned  to  death.    But  all  those  who  remained,  and  Lytogofc 
presented  themselves  for  trial,  were  acquitted^ ;  so 
little  was  there  of  reactionary  violence  on  this  oc- 
casioD.     Stratokles  also  proposed  a  decree,  com- 
memorating the  orator  Lykurgus  (who  had  been 
dead  about  seventeen  years)  by  a  statue,  an  honorary 
inscription,  and  a  grant  of  maintenance  in  the  Pry- 
taneum  to  his  eldest  surviving  descendant"^.  Among 

"  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

'  Polybius,  xii.  13;  Decretum  apud  Plutarch.  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  851« 

'  Philochori  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Dionjs.  Hal,  p.  636. 

*  Plutiarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842-852.  Lykurgus  at  his  death  (about 
324  B.C.)  left  three  sons,  who  are  said,  shortly  after  his  death,  to  have 
been  denounced  by  Menessechmus,  indicted  by  Thrasykles,  and  put  in 
prison  {'*  handed  over  to  the  Eleven").  But  Demokles,  a  disciple  of 
Theophrastus,  stood  forward  on  their  behalf;  and  Demosthenes,  then  in 
bamshment  at  Troezen,  wrote  emphatic  remonstrances  to  the  Athenian* 
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those  who  accompanied  the  Phalerean  Demetrius 
into  exile  was  the  rhetor  or  logographer  Deinarchus. 
The  friendship  of  this  obnoxious  Phalerean,  and 
of  Kassander  also,  towards  the  philosopher  Theo- 
phrastus,  seems  to  have  been  one  main  cause  which 
occasioned  the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  law  against 
the  liberty  of  philosophising.  It  was  decreed,  on  the 
proposition  of  a  citizen  named  Sophokles,  that  no 
philosopher  should  be  allowed  to  open  a  school  or 
teach,  except  under  special  sanction  obtained  from 
a  vote  of  the  Senate  and  people.  Such  was  the 
disgust  and  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  new 
restriction,  that  all  the  philosophers  with  one  ac- 

against  such  unworthy  treatment  of  the  sons  of  a  distinguished  patriot. 
Accordingly  the  Athenians  soon  repented  and  released  them. 

This  is  what  we  find  stated  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842.  The 
third  of  the  so-called  Demosthenic  Epistles  purports  to  be  the  letter 
written  on  this  subject  by  Demosthenes. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  the  sons  of  Lykurgus  (whatever  it  may  have 
amounted  to>  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  ground)  certainly  did  not 
last  long ;  for  in  the  next  page  of  the  very  same  Plutarchian  life  (p.  843), 
an  account  is  given  of  the  family  of  Lykurgus,  which  was  ancient  and 
sacerdotal;  and  it  is  there  stated  that  his  sons  after  his  death  fully 
sustained  the  dignified  position  of  the  family. 

On  what  ground  they  were  accused,  we  cannot  make  out.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Demosthenic  epistle  (which  epistles  I  have  before  stated  that 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  authentic),  it  was  upon  some  allegation,  which, 
if  valid  at  all,  ought  to  have  been  urged  against  Lykurgus  himself  du- 
ring his  life  (p.  1477>  1478) ;  but  Lykurgus  had  been  always  honourably 
acquitted,  and  always  held  thoroughly  estimable,  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (p.  1475). 

Hyperides  exerted  his  eloquence  on  behalf  of  the  sons  of  Lykurgus. 
A  fragment,  of  considerable  interest,  from  his  oration,  has  been  pre- 
served by  Apsines  (ap.  Walz.  Rhetor.  Gnec.  ix.  p.  545) .  'Yirtpti^s 
ifirip  AvKovpyov  Xeyctv — Tlva  ^r}(rov(nif  o\  irapioyris  avrov  rhv  ra^<»v; 
otros  c^iOD  fxiv  a'»<l>p6v€»s,  ra^^ctr  d*  cVi  rfj  diOiic^o-fi  t&p  xP^V^^^  ^P^ 
ir6povs,  ^Kod6fAria'(  dc  r^  Btarpov,  to  tfdiiop,  ra  vti^fiui,  Tpirip€is  ifroiriaaro 
Kol  \ifUvas'  Tovrov  fj  n^kis  fifjMv  ^TifA<oa'€,  Koi  rovs  iraidas  Hdf)a-€p  avrov. 

This  fragment  of  Hyperides  was  pointed  out  to  my  notice  by 
Mr.  Churchill  Babington,  the  editor  of  the  recently  discovered  portions 
of  Hyperides. 
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cord  left  Athens.  This  spirited  process,  against 
authoritative  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  philosophy 
and  teaching,  found  responsive  sympathy  among 
the  Athenians.  The  celebrity  of  the  schools  and 
professors  was  in  fact  the  only  characteristic  mark 
of  dignity  still  remaining  to  them — ^when  their  power 
had  become  extinct,  and  when  even  their  independ- 
ence and  free  constitution  had  degenerated  into  a 
mere  name.  It  was  moreover  the  great  temptation 
for  young  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to 
visit  Athens.  Accordingly,  a  year  had  hardly  passed, 
when  Philon,  impeaching  Sophokles  the  author  of 
the  law,  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn,  prevailed  on 
the  Dikastery  to  find  him  guilty,  and  condemn  him 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  The  restrictive  law  being 
thus  repealed,* the  philosophers  returned'.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Demochares  stood  forward  as  one 
of  its  advocates ;  defending  Sophokles  against  the 
accuser  Philon.  From  scanty  notices  remaining  of 
the  speech  of  Demochares,  we  gather  that,  while 
censuring  the  opinions  no  less  than  the  characters  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  denounced  yet  more  bitterly 
their  pupils,  as  being  for  the  most  part  ambitious, 
violent,  and  treacherous  men.  He  cited  by  name 
several  among  them,  who  had  subverted  the  freedom 
of  their  respective  cities,  and  committed  gross  out- 
rages against  their  fellow-citizens^ 
Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Antigonus 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  38.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  return  of  tbe  philoso- 
phers that  the  ^vyddcoy  k6Bo^s  mentioned  by  Philochoms,  as  fore* 
shadowed  by  the  omen  in  the  Acropolis,  alludes  (Philochorus,  Frag. 
145,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  637). 

*  See  the  few  fragments  of  Demochares  collected  in  Fragmenta  Hi- 
storioorum  Gnecomm,  ed.  Didot,  toI.  ii.  p.  445,  with  the  notes  of  Carl 
MMer. 

See  likewise  Athemeui,  ziii,  610,  with  the  fragment  from  the  comic 
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B.0. 807.     ia  AaiEi  to  testify  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  and 

^dS^^  cODuattnicate  the  recent  complimentary  votes.  An- 

Hb  k^^^  tigonuB  not  only  received  them  graciously^  but  sent 

Biege  of       to  Athens^  according  to  the  promise  made  by  his 

Gaiiam  and  soUi  a  large  present  of  150,000  medimni  of  wheat, 

^^^     with  timber  sufficient  for  100  ships*     He  at  the 

dtulL.      '^'^^  *^^  directed  Demetrius  to  convene  at  Athens 

a  synod  of  deputies  from  the  allied  Grecian  cities, 

where  resolutions  might  be  taken  for  the  common 

interests  of  Greece  ^     It  was  his  interest  at  this 

moment  to  raise  up  a  temporary  self-sustaining 

authority  in  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 

the  alliance  with  himself,  during  the  absence  of 

Demetrius;  whom  he  was  compelled  to  summon 

into  Asia  with  his  army — ^requiring  his  services  for 

the  war  against  Ptolemy  in  Syria  and  Cyprus. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  by  Deme- 
trius—  1.  In  victorious  operations  near  Cyprus, 
defeating  Ptolemy  and  making  himself  master  of 
that  island ;  after  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt — by  Lysimachus,  in 
Thrace — and  by  Seleukus,  in  Babylonia,  Mesopota* 
mia,  and  Syria^ — thus  abolishing  even  the  titular 

writer  Aleiis.  It  \b  there  itated  that  Lyumachus  also,  king  of  Thrace, 
had  baaiahed  the  philoaophen  firom  his  dominions. 

Demochares  might  find  (hesides  the  persona  named  in  Athene,  v.  215, 
xi.  508)  other  authentic  examples  of  pupils  of  Plato  and  Isokrates  who 
had  heen  atrocious  and  sanguinary  tyrants  in  their  native  cities— see 
the  case  of  Klearchus  of  Herakleia,  Menmon  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224. 
cap.  1.  Chion  and  Leonides»  the  two  young  citizens  who  slew  Klear- 
chusy  and  who  perished  in  endeavouring  to  hberate  their  eountcy- 
were  also  pupils  of  Plato  (Justin,  zvi.  5).  In  het,  aspiring  youths,  of 
all  varieties  of  purpose,  were  likely  to  seek  this  mode  of  improvement. 
Alexander  the  Great,  too,  the  very  impersonation  of  subduing  foice,  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle.  i  Diodor.  zx.  46. 

*  Diodor.  zx.  53 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  18. 
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remembrance  of  Alexander's  fftmily.  2.  In  an  nn«- 
suocessful  invasion  of  Egypt  by  land  and  sea,  re* 
pnlsed  with  great  loss.  3*  In  the  siege  of  Rhodes. 
The  brave  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this  island  re* 
sisted  for  more  than  a  year  the  most  strenuous  at* 
tacks  and  the  most  formidable  siege-equipments  of 
Demetrius  Poliorketes.  All  their  efforts  however 
would  have  been  vain  had  they  not  been  assisted  by 
large  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  Ptolemy,  Ly« 
simachus,  and  Kassander.  Such  are  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  even  the  most  resolute  and  intel- 
ligent Greeks  can  now  retain  their  circumscribed 
sphere  of  autonomy.  The  siege  was  at  length  ter- 
minated by  a  compromise ;  the  Rhodians  submitted 
to  enrol  themselves  as  allies  of  Demetrius,  yet  under 
proviso  not  to  act  against  Ptolemy  \  Towards  the 
latter  they  carried  their  grateful  devotion  so  far,  as 
to  erect  a  temple  to  him,  called  the  Ptolemeeum,  and 
to  worship  him  (under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of 
Ammon)  as  a  God^.  Amidst  the  rocks  and  shoals 
through  which  Grecian  cities  were  now  condemned 
to  steer,  menaced  on  every  side  by  kings  more 
powerful  than  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  the 
giant-republic  of  Rome — the  Rhodians  conducted 
their  political  affairs  with  greater  prudence  and 
dignity  than  any  other  Grecian  city. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  b.c.so7. 
Greece  to  Cyprus,  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  jj,^' 
renewed  the  war  in  Peloponnesus  and  its  neigh-  ^ongtd 
bourhood^.    We  make  out  no  particulars  respect-  uid^ate 

success  in 
Greece, 

1  Diodor.  u.  99.  Probably  this  proviio  extended  alto  to  Lyumachm  v^^h  ^ 
and  Eauander  (both  of  whom  had  assUted  Rhodeg)  aa  well  aa  to  Pto* 
lemy — though  Diodorus  doea  not  expressly  say  so. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  100.  >  Diodor.  xx.  100. 

2l2 
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ing  this  war.  The  ^Sltolians  were  in  hostility  with 
Athens,  and  committed  annoying  depredationa\ 
The  fleet  of  Athens,  repaired  or  increased  by  the 
timber  received  from  Antigonus,  was  made  to  fur- 
nish thirty  quadriremes  to  assist  Demetrius  in  Cy- 
prus, and  was  employed  in  certain  operations  near 
the  island  of  Amorgos,  wherein  it  suffered  defeat^. 
But  we  can  discover  little  respecting  the  course  of 
the  war,  except  that  Kassander  gained  ground  upon 
the  Athenians,  and  that  about  the  beginning  of 
303  B.C.  he  was  blockading  or  threatening  to 
blockade,  Athens.  The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid 
of  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  who,  having  recently 
concluded  an  accommodation  with  the  Rhodians, 
came  again  across  from  Asia,  with  a  powerful  fleet 
and  army,  to  Aulis  in  Boeotia^.  He  was  received 
at  Athens  with  demonstrations  of  honour  equal  or 
superior  to  those  which  had  marked  his  previous 
visit.  He  seems  to  have  passed  a  year  and  a  half, 
partly  at  Athens,  partly  in  military  operations  car- 
ried successfully  over  many  parts  of  Greece.  He 
compelled  the  Boeotians  to  evacuate  the  Eubcean 
city  of  Chalkis,  and  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with 
Kassander.  He  drove  that  prince  out  of  Attica — 
expelled  his  garrisons  from  the  two  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Attica, — Phyl£  and  Panaktum — and  pur- 

1  That  the  ^toUans  were  just  now  most  vexatious  enemies  to  Athens, 
may  be  seen  by  the  Ithyphallic  ode  addressed  to  Demetrius  Poliorketes 
(Athensus,  vi.  p.  253). 

'  Diodor.  xx.  50 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  11.  In  reference  to  this  defeat 
near  Amoigos,  Stratokles  (the  complaisant  orator  who  moved  the  votes 
of  flattery  towards  Demetrius  and  Antigonus)  is  said  to  have  announced 
it  first  as  a  victory,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Presently  evidences 
of  the  defeat  arrived,  and  the  people  were  angry  with  Stratokles. 
''  What  harm  has  happened  to  you  ?  (replied  he)--have  you  not  had  two 
days  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ?''  This  is  at  any  rate  a  very  good 
story.  *  Diodor.  zx.  100;  Plutnch,  Demetr.  23, 
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sued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae.  He  captured,  or 
obtained  by  bribing  the  garrisons,  the  important 
towns  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sikyon ;  mastering 
also  ^gium,  Bura,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  (except 
Mantineia)^  and  various  other  towns  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ^  He  celebrated,  as  president,  the  great 
festival  of  the  Heraea  at  Argos  ;  on  which  occasion 
he  married  Deidameia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  the  young 
king  of  Epirus.  He  prevailed  on  the  Sikyonians 
to  transfer  to  a  short  distance  the  site  of  their  city, 
conferring  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  Deme- 
trias*.  At  a  Grecian  synod,  convened  in  Corinth 
under  his  own  letters  of  invitation,  he  received 
by  acclamation  the  appointment  of  leader  or  Em- 
peror of  the  Greeks,  as  it  had  been  conferred 
on  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  even  extended  his 
attacks  as  far  as  Leukas  and  Korkyra.  The  greater 
part  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  either  occu- 
pied by  his  garrisons,  or  enlisted  among  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

So  much  was  Kassander  intimidated  by  these 
successes,  that  he  sent  envoys  to  Asia,  soliciting 
peace  from  Antigonus ;  who,  however,  elate  and 
full  of  arrogance,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms 
short  of  surrender  at  discretion.  Kassander,  thus 
driven  to  despair,  renewed  his  applications  to  Ly- 
simachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus.  All  these  princes 
felt  equally  menaced  by  the  power  and  dispositions 
of  Antigonus — and  all  resolved  upon  an  energetic 
combination  to  put  him  down^. 

1  Diodor.  zz.  102, 103;  Plutaieh,  Demetr.  23-26. 

s  Diodor.  zz.  102;  Plutarch,  Demetr.  25;  Paiuanias,  ii.  7>  1*  The 
city  was  withdrawn  partially  from  the  sea,  and  approximated  dosely  to 
the  acropolis*  The  new  dly  remained  permanently ;  hut  the  new  name 
Demetiias  gave  place  to  the  old  nameSil^on.         *  Diodor.sz.  106. 
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B.O. *«08*  After  uninterrupted  prosper!  ty  in  Greece,  through- 
Betiimof  ^^*  ^^^  summer  of  302  b.c,  Demetrius  returned 
D«iiiebiu8    ffQfn  Leukas  to  Athens,  about  the  month  of  Sep* 

Foliorketes  .  /.     t      -m         .     .  .1 

to  Athens     temoer,  near  the  time  of  the  Eleusinian  mystenes'. 

l^^a^V     He  was  welcomed  by  festive  processions,  hymns, 

^^el^iT  pseans,  choric  dances,  and  bacchanalian  odes  of 

hy™^^!!*  joyous  congratulation.    One  of  these  hymns  is  pre- 

Jj^^    served,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  IthyphaUi — masked 

revellers,  with  their  heads  and  arms  encircled  by 

wreaths, — clothed  in  white  tunics,  and  in  feminine 

garments  reaching  almost  to  the  feet^. 

This  song  is  curious,  as  indicating  the  hopes  and 
fears  prevalent  among  Athenians  of  that  day,  and 
as  affording  a  measure  of  their  self^-appreciation. 
It  is  moreover  among  the  latest  Grecian  documenta 
that  we  possess,  bearing  on  actual  and  present 
reality.  The  poet,  addressing  Demetrius  as  a  God* 
boasts  that  two  of  the  greatest  and  best-beloved  of 
all  divine  beings  are  visiting  Attica  at  the  same 
moment — Demeter  (coming  for  the  season  of  her 
mysteries),  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite,  **  To  thee  we  pray  (the  hymn  pro- 
ceeds) ;  for  other  Gods  are  either  afar  off-^or  have 
no  ears— or  do  not  exist — or  care  nothing  about 
us ;  but  thee  we  see  before  us,  not  in  wood  or 
marble,  but  in  real  presence.  First  of  all  things, 
establish  peace ;  for  thou  hast  the  power^-^-and 
chastise  that  Sphinx  who  domineers,  not  merely 
over  Thebes,  but  over  all  Greece— the  iSStoUan, 
who  (like  the  old  Sphinx)  rushes  from  his  station 

>  That  he  returned  from  Leuku  ahout  ihe  time  af  these  myflleries, 
ia  attested  hoth  by  DemoohaiM  and  by  the  IthyphaUie  ede  in  Atba- 
nmis,  vl  p.  j25d.    See  also  Durii  ap.  Athens,  xii.  p.  63fi. 

*  S<wni«  i4>.  Atheiueum^  liv*  p.  fi2d. 
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on  the  rock  to  Bnatch  and  carry  away  our  persons, 
and  against  whom  we  cannot  fight.  At  all  times, 
the  iBtolians  robbed  their  neighbours  ;  but  now, 
they  rob  far  as  well  as  near\" 

Effusions  such   as  these,  while  displajring  un-  Heipie» 
measured  idolatry  and  subservience  towards  Deme-  the  Athe- 
trius,  are  yet  more  remarkable,  as  betraying  a  loss  proouiinta 
of  force,  a  senility,  and  a  consciousness  of  defence-  ^i^^ 
less  and  degraded  position,  such  as  we  are  asto- 
nished to  find  publicly  proclaimed  at  Athens.     It 
is  not  only  against  the  foreign  potentates  that  the 
Athenians    avow    themselves    incapable  of   self- 
defence,  but  even  against  the  incursions  of  the 
^tolians,"*^ Greeks  like  themselves,  though  war* 
like,  rude,  and  restless^.     When  such  were  the 
feelings  of  a  people,  once  the  most  daring,  confident, 
and  organizing— and  still  the  most  inteHigent««^in 

1  Athenaeiis,  yi.  p.  253. 

*AXXoc  fjkhf  1j  fttucp^p  ykp  Sn€xownv  BtoX, 

fj  ovK  €la\y,  fj  ov  irpoa-ixwiri^  ^iup  ovdc  hr 

(r€  dc  irapdv^  Sp&fiev, 
ot  ivkmuf,  oM  XtBivw,  dXX*  aktiBw&v, 

irp»Tov  fiev  €lpfivriv  7roirj<rop,  <l>[kraT€, 

KVputs  yhp  tl  av. 
Tijv  V  ovx\  enff&v,  dXX*  SKfis  rrjs  *EXXdAor, 

^iyya  mpiMparovtraw, 
Airmkhs  6<m9  cirl  nirpat  KoBrffttwot, 

ikawep^  iraXai^, 

KovK  ^x^  fidx^frBai* 
Alruikuchp  y^  Aptnurtu  rh  r«y  ir<Xat» 

vwi  dc  Jtol  rh  n6ppmr'^ 
ItjSkMrra  pJip  ft)  mSXiuror  aMr  W  hi  fiij, 

Oldanihf  rttf*  «^p€. 
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B.C.  301. 

Idolatry  of 

Demetrius 

at  Athens. 

Heisini- 

Uated  in 

the  Eleu- 

sinian 

mysteries, 

out  of  the 

regular 

season. 


Greece,  we  may  see  that  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
as  a  separate  nation  or  race  is  reaching  its  close — 
and  that  from  henceforward  they  must  become 
merged  in  one  or  other  of  the  stronger  currents 
that  surround  them. 

After  his  past  successes,  Demetrius  passed  some 
months  in  enjoyment  and  luxury  at  Athens.  He 
was  lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  being  considered  as 
the  guest  of  the  Goddess  AthdnS.  But  his  dissolute 
habits  provoked  the  louder  comments,  from  being 
indulged  in  such  a  domicile ;  while  the  violences 
which  he  offered  to  beautiful  youths  of  good  family 
led  to  various  scenes  truly  tragical.  The  subser- 
vient manifestations  of  the  Athenians  towards  him, 
however,  continued  unabated.  It  is  even  affirmed, 
that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  something  which 
he  had  taken  amiss,  they  passed  a  formal  decree,  on 
the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  declaring  that  every 
thing  which  Demetrius  might  command  was  holy 
in  regard  to  the  Gods  and  just  in  regard  to  men\ 
The  banishment  of  Demochares  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  his  sarcastic  comments  upon 
this   decree*.      In  the  month  Munychion  (April) 


1  Plutarch,  Demelr.  24. 

'  Such  is  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Demetr.  24) ;  but  it  seems  not 
in  luinnony  with  the  recital  of  the  honorary  decree,  passed  in  272  B.C., 
after  the  death  of  Demochares,  commemorating  his  merits  by  a  statue, 
&c.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  850).  It  is  there  recited  that  Demo- 
chares rendered  services  to  Athens  (fortifying  and  arming  the  city,  con- 
cluding peace  and  alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  &c.)  4ir\  rov  rrrpaeroih 
froXf/iov,  €0^  &v  €^ir€<r€V  virb  twp  KardKva-ayrtiv  T^y  diffiop,  Ol  #eara- 
Xvn-avrcff  rbv  trjiiov  cannot  mean  either  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  or  Stra- 
tokles. Moreover,  we  cannot  determine  when  the  *'  four  years'  war,'' 
or  the  alliance  with  the  Bceotians,  oocuired.  Neither  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  302  B.C.,  and  Append,  p.  380),  nor  the  different 
hypothesis  of  Droysen,  are  satis&ctory  on  this  pdnl— see  Carl  Milller's 
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Demetrius  mustered  liis  forces  and  his  Grecian 
allies  for  a  march  into  Thessaly  against  Kassander ; 
but  before  his  departure,  he  was  anxious  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  however 
not  the  regular  time  for  this  ceremony  ;  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  being  celebrated  in  February,  the  Greater 
in  September.  The  Athenians  overruled  the  diffi- 
culty by  passing  a  special  vote,  enabling  him  to  be 
initiated  at  once,  and  to  receive,  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, the  preparatory  and  the  final  initiation, 
between  which  ceremonies  a  year  of  interval  was 
habitually  required.  Accordingly  he  placed  him- 
self disarmed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
received  both  first  and  second  initiation  in  the 
month  of  April,  immediately  before  his  departure 
from  Athens  \ 

discosaioii  on  the  fragments  of  Demochares,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  t.  ii. 
p.  446. 

'  Diodor.  zx.  110.  napaMs  o^  aMv  Siftmkov  roU  Icpcvo-t,  icdi  vrpo 
TTJs  »pi<rfi€yris  ^fUpas  fAWiBtU,  avi^tv^fv  €K  rwf  *ABriv&v, 

The  account  of  this  transaction  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Diodoros^ 
and  is  a  simple  one ;  a  vote  was  passed  granting  special  licence  to  De« 
metrius,  to  receive  the  mjrsteries  at  once^  though  it  was  not  the  ap- 
pointed season. 

Plutarch  (Demetr.  26)  superadds  other  circumstances,  several  of 
which  have  the  appearance  of  jest  rather  than  reality.  Pythoddrus  the 
Daduch  or  Torch-hearer  of  the  Myst^es  stood  alone  in  his  protest 
against  any  celebration  of  the  ceremony  out  of  time :  this  is  doubtless 
very  creditable.  Then  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  Athenians  passed 
decrees,  on  the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  that  the  month  Munychion 
should  be  called  Anthesteiion.  This  having  been  done,  the  Lesser  My- 
steries were  celebrated,  in  which  Demetrius  was  initiated.  Next,  the 
Athenians  passed  another  decree,  to  the  effect,  that  the  month  Muny- 
chion should  be  caUed  Bo^dromion — after  which,  the  Greater  Mysteries 
(which  belonged  to  the  latter  month)  were  forthwith  celebrated.  The 
comic  writer  Philippides  said  of  Stratokles,  that  he  had  compressed  the 
whole  year  into  one  single  month. 

This  statement  of  Plutarch  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  caricature,  by 
Philippides  or  some  other  witty  man,  of  the  simple  decree  mentioned 
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B.O.S0].  Demetrius  conducted  into  Thessaly  an  army  of 
March  of  56,000  men :  of  whom  25,000  were  Grecian  allies 
intoThcs-  r— 60  extensivc  was  his  sway  at  this  moment  over 
^iM^into  the  Grecian  cities  \  But  after  two  or  three  months 
j^i^  And.  of  hostilities,  partially  successful,  against  Kassan- 
^wTblttie  ^®'*»  ^^  ^^  summoned  into  Asia  by  Antigonus  to 
ww^^  assist  in  meeting  the  formidable  army  of  the  allies 
fonr  confe-  --^-Ptolemy,  Selcukus,  Lysimachus,  and  Kassander. 
completely  Before  retiring  from  Greece,  Demetrius  concluded 
^^thoi  ^  '™c®  ^*t^  Kassander,  whereby  it  was  stipulated 
hk^AriaSc*^  that  the  Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
power         should  be  permanently  autonomous  and  free  from 

broken  up  *^  ,        lin  .  .       i      •  j         i 

and  par.  gamsou  or  control.  This  stipulation  served  only 
as  an  honourable  pretext  for  leaving  Greece ;  Deme- 
trius had  little  expectation  that  it  would  be  ob* 
served^.  In  the  ensuing  spring  was  fought  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b,c.  300)  by  Anti- 
gonus and  Demetrius,  against  Ptolemy,  Seleukus^ 
and  Lysimachus ;  with  a  large  army  and  many 
elephants  on  both  sides.  Antigonus  was  com- 
pletely defeated  and  slain,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
eighty  years.  His  Asiatic  dominion  was  broken 
up,  chiefly  to  the  profit  of  Seleukus,  whose  dynasty 
became  from  henceforward  ascendent,  from  the 

by  Diodoni»— a  speeiBl  lioenoe  to  Demotriui  to  be  initiatod  out  ol  Mftr 
MQ.  Gomfwre  anotber  paiaage  of  Philippidei  againit  Stntoklas  (Plu- 
tareb.  Demetr*  12). 

»  Diodor.  u.  110. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  HI.  It  moit  bave  beai  probably  duiing  tbii  campugn 
tbat  Demetrius  began  or  projected  the  foundation  of  tbe  important  flity 
of  Demetrias  on  tbe  Gulf  of  Magnesia,  whieb  afterwards  became  one  eif 
tbe  great  strongholds  of  tbe  Macedonian  aaoendency  in  Qreeee  (Stvebo, 
iz.  p.  43^-443,  in  which  Utter  passage,  the  reference  to  Hieronymns  of 
Kardia  seems  to  prove  that  that  historian  gave  a  full  description  of 
pemetrias  and  its  foundation)*  See  about  Demetrjas,  Mannert*  Oeogr. 
Grieeb*T«vii-p«^9l* 
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coast  of  Syria  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  and 
Parthia;  sometimes,  though  imperfectly,  farther 
eastward,  nearly  to  the  Indus \ 

The  effects  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  were  speedily  b.c.  soo. 
felt  in  Greece.    The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  Rf«toratioii 

'^  of  the  Ka»- 

proclaiming  themselves  neutral,  and  excluding  both  sandrian 
the  belligerent  parties  from  Attica.     Demetrius,  in^or^. 
retiring  with  the  remnant  of  his  defeated  army,  and  ^^e^m- 
embarking  at  Ephesus  to  sail  to  Athens,  was  met  JJJ^^uhS^ 
on  the  voyage  by  Athenian  envoys,  who  respect-  ^^H^^^^*' 
fully  acquainted  him  that  he  would  not  be  admitted.  Demediiu 
At  the  same  time,  bis  wife  D^idameia,  whom  he  n^^ 
had  left  at  Athens,  was  sent  away  by  the  Athenians  Sld^M!" 
under  an  honourable  escort  to  Megara,  while  some  "*s*Pd.' 
ships  of  war  which  he  had   left  in  the  Peirwus  ^mau. 
were  also  restored  to  him.    Demetrius,  indignant 
at  this  unexpected  defection  of  a  city  which  bad 
recently  heaped  upon  him  such  fulsome  adulation, 
was  still  farther  mortified  by  the  loss  of  most  of 
his  other  possessions  in  Greece^     His  garrisons 
were  for  the  most  part  expelled,  and  the  cities 
passed  into  Kassandrian  keeping  or  dominion.    His 
fortunes  were  indeed  partially  restored  by  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Seleukus,  who  married  his 
daughter.     This  alliance  withdrew  Demetrius  to 
Syria,  while  Greece  appears  to  have  fallen  more 

1  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.  b.c.  301)  places  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
ill  August  301  B.C.  i  which  appears  to  me  some  months  earlier  than 
the  reality*  It  is  clear  from  Diodorus  (and  indeed  from  Mr.  Clinton's 
own  admission)  that  winter-quarters  in  Asia  interrened  between  the  de- 
paiture  of  Demetrius  from  Athens  in  or  soon  after  April  301  BtC.«  and 
the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Moreover  Demetrius,  immediately  after  leaving 
Atbepi,  earned  on  many  operationa  against  Kassander  in  TbeasaJy,  be- 
fort  erossing  over  to  Asia  to  join  Aptigonus  (Diodor.  v.  1 10>  1U)\ 

*  Plutarch,  Demetr.  31. 
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and  more  under  the  Kassandrian  parties.     It  was 
one  of  these  partisans,  Lachares,  who,  seconded  by 
Kassander's  soldiers,  acquired  a  despotism  at  Athens 
such  as  had  been  possessed  by  the  Phalerean  De- 
metrius, but  employed  in  a  manner  far  more  cruel 
and  oppressive.     Various  exiles  driven  out  by  his 
tyranny  invited  Demetrius  Foliorketes,  who  passed 
over  again  from  Asia  into  Greece,  recovered  por- 
tions of  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Athens. 
He  blocked  up  the  city  by  sea  and  land,  so  that 
the  pressure  of  famine  presently  became  intolerable. 
Lachares  having  made  his  escape,  the  people  opened 
their  gates  to  Demetrius,  not  without  great  fear  of 
the  treatment  awaiting  them.    But  he  behaved  with 
forbearance,  and  even  with  generosity.     He  spared 
them  all,  supplied  them  with  a  large  donation  of 
corn,  and  contented  himself  with  taking  military 
occupation  of  the  city,  naming  his  own  friends  as 
magistrates.     He  put  garrisons,  however,  not  only 
into  Peiraeus  and  Munychia,  but  also  into  the  hill 
called  Museum,  a  part  of  the  walled  circle  of  Athens 
itseir  (B.C.  298). 
Bjcu  S98«        While  Demetrius  was  thus  strengthening  himself 
in  Greece,  he  lost  all  his  footing  both  in  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  Kilikia,  which  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Ptolemy  and  Seleukus.    New  prospects  however 
were  opened  to  him  in  Macedonia  by  the  death  of 

1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  34,35 ;  Pausan.  i.  26, 6.  Pauaanias  atatea  (i.  26,2) 
that  a  gallant  Athenian  named  Olympiodorna  (we  do  not  know  when) 
encouraged  his  fellow-citizena  to  attack  the  Museum,  Munychia,  and 
Peirttus ;  and  expelled  the  Macedonians  from  all  of  them.  If  this  be 
correct,  Munychia  and  Pebwus  must  have  been  afterwards  reconquered 
by  the  Macedonians ;  for  they  were  garrisoned  (aa  well  as  Salamis  and 
Sunium)  by  Antigonus  Gonatas  (Pauaanias,  ii.  8, 6;  Plutarch,  Aratus, 
34). 
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Kassander  (his  brother-in-law,  brother  of  his  wife  DeaOiof 
Phila)  and  the  family  feuds  supervening  thereupon.  BteSy^*'' 
Philippus,  eldest  son  of  Kassander,  succeeded  his  Jj^^^ 
father,  but  died  of  sickness  after  something  more  ^*  ^y* 

•  .    .     °  Demetrius 

than  a  year.  Between  the  two  remaimng  sons,  acquires  the 
Antipater  and  Alexander,  a  sanguinary  hostility  Maeedonia. 
broke  out.  Antipater  slew  his  mother  Thessalo- 
nik£,  and  threatened  the  life  of  his  brother,  who  in 
his  turn  invited  aid  both  from  Demetrius,  and  from 
the  Epirotic  king  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  being  ready 
first,  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  expelled  Anti- 
pater; receiving  as  his  recompense  the  territory 
called  Tymphaea  (between  Epirus  and  Macedonia), 
together  with  Akarnania,  Amphilochia,  and  the 
town  of  Ambrakia,  which  became  henceforward  his 
chief  city  and  residence ^  Antipater  sought  shelter 
in  Thrace  with  his  father-in-law  Lysimachus ;  by 
whose  order,  however,  he  was  presently  slain.  De- 
metrius, occupied  with  other  matters,  was  more 
tardy  in  obeying  the  summons  ;  but,  on  entering 
into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  dispossess  and  kill  Alexander  (who  had  indeed 
invited  him,  but  is  said  to  have  laid  a  train  for 
assassinating  him),  and  seized  the  Macedonian 
crown ;  not  without  the  assent  of  a  considerable 
party,  to  whom  the  name  and  the  deeds  of  Kas- 
sander and  his  sons  were  alike  odious^ 

Demetrius  became  thus  master  of  Macedonia,  B.c.294. 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  including 
Athens,  Megara,  and  much  of  Peloponnesus.    He 

*  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  6. 

*  Plutarch,  Demetr.  36 ;  Dexippus  ap.  Syncell.  p.  264  9eq» ;  Pausan. 
ix.  7>  3 ;  Justin,  xri.  1, 2. 
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undertook  an  expedition  into  Bceotia,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  conquering  Tliebes ;  in  which  attempt  he 
succeeded,  not  without  a  double  siege  of  that 
city,  which  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  He  left 
as  viceroy  in  Boeotia  the  historian,  Hieronymus 
of  Kardia\  once  the  attached  friend  and  fellow- 
citizen  of  Eumenes.  But  Greece  as  a  whole  was 
managed  by  Antigonus  (afterwards  called  Anti* 
gonus  Gonatas)  son  of  Demetrius,  who  maintained 
his  supremacy  unshaken  during  all  his  father's  life- 
time; even  though  Demetrius  was  deprived  of 
Macedonia  by  the  temporary  combination  of  Lysi- 
machus  with  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  remained 
(until  his  death  in  283  b.c.)  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  Seleukus.  After  a  brief  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Macedonia  successively  by  Seleukus,'  Ptolemy 
Keraunus,  Meleager,  Antipater,  and  Sosthenes — 
Antigonus  Gonatas  regained  it  in  277  b.c  His 
descendants  the  Antigonid  kings  maintained  it 
until  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  168  b.c  ;  when 
Perseus,  the  last  of  them,  was  overthrown,  and 
his  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  Roman  con- 
quests^. 

Of  Greece  during  this  period  we  can  give  no 
account,  except  that  the  greater  number  of  its 
cities  were  in  dependence  upon  Demetrius  and  his 
son  Antigonus ;  either  under  occupation  by  Mace- 
donian garrisons,  or  ruled  by  local  despots  who 
leaned  on  foreign  mercenaries  and  Macedonian 
support.  The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  brokeu, 
and  their  habits  of  combined  sentiment  and  action 


^  Plntaich,  Demetr.  39. 

'  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  Append.  4.  p.  236-239. 
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had  disappeared.  The  invasion  of  the  Oault  in- 
deed awakened  them  into  a  temporary  union  for 
the  defence  of  Thermopylae  in  279  b.c.  So  in- 
tolerable was  the  cruelty  and  spoliation  of  those 
barbarian  invaders,  that  the  cities  as  well  as  Anti- 
gonus  were  driven  by  fear  to  the  efforts  necessary 
for  repelling  them^  A  gallant  army  of  Hellenic 
confederates  was  mustered.  In  the  mountains  of 
^tolia  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  most 
of  the  Gallic  horde  with  their  king  Brennus  pe- 
rished. But  this  burst  of  spirit  did  not  interrupt 
the  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  dominion  in 
Greece,  which  Antigonus  Gonatas  continued  to 
hold  throughout  most  of  a  long  reign.  He  greatly 
extended  the  system  begun  by  his  predecessors,  of 
isolating  each  Grecian  city  from  alliances  with 
other  cities  in  its  neighbourhood — planting  in  most 
of  them  local  despots-— and  compressing  the  most 
important  by  means  of  garrisons^.  Among  all 
Greeks,  the  Spartans  and  the  iEtolians  stood  most 
free  from  foreign  occupation,  and  were  the  least 
crippled  in  their  power  of  self-action.  The  Achaean 
league  too  developed  itself  afterwards  as  a  reno^ 
vated  sprout  from  the  ruined  tree  of  Grecian 
liberty',  though  never  attaining  to  anything  better 

1  Pausanias,  i.  4,  1 ;  x.  20, 1.  ToU  de  yt  *EXXijo-i  leareircirr^iect  fUv  h 
Snap  rh  <l>pmniftaTa,  r6  dc  l<rxyp6v  rov  btiixaros  irpofjyw  it  (b^jci/y  rj 
*£XXad«  dfiwfiv*  itipwr  di  t6¥  re  cV  r^  ^Fopdmt  ay&pa,  ovk  virvp  tktvBe*- 

piag  y€vrfa'6fi€yoVf  KoBa  art  rov  M^dov  ir&r€ i»s  oZv  amoKcstkivai  diov 

4  iirucpaTt<TT€povg  thai,  tear  Svdpa  re  l^ia  Koi  al  iritis  buKtivro  iv 
Kouf^.  (On  the  apprcjach  of  the  invading  Qauli.) 

'  Polyb.  ii.  40)  41.  nkeiarovs  yhp  bri  fioitapxovs  oh'ot  (Antigonus 
Gonataa)  c/xc^c vo-ac  doxet  roi^  ^EXXi^o-ti^.  Justin,  xxvi.  1. 

'  Pausanias,  vii.  17>  1.  ^Arc  ^k  dtpdpw  \t\nfirifUpov,  dvtP\darri<riP 
€K  Trj£  'EXK6do£  r6  'Axaocdv. 
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than  a  feeble  and  puny  life,  nor  capable  of  sustain- 
ing itself  without  foreign  aid^ 
The  Greece  With  this  after-gTOwth^  or  half-revival,  I  shall  not 
cannof  fom  meddle.  It  forms  the  Greece  of  Polybius,  which  that 
ultorTby^  author  treats,  in  my  opinion  justly,  as  having  no 
MMntitUy  *  history  of  its  own*,  but  as  an  appendage  attached  to 
o?foJ^*°^  some  foreign  centre  and  principal  among  its  neigh- 
neighboun.  bours — Maccdouia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Rome.  Each  of 
these  neighbours  acted  upon  the  destinies  of  Greece 
more  powerfully  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  The 
Greeks  to  whom  these  volumes  have  been  devoted 
— those  of  Homer,  Archilochus,  Solon,  ^schylus, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Demo- 
sthenes— present  as  their  most  marked  character- 
istic a  loose  aggregation  of  autonomous  tribes  or 
communities,  acting  and  reacting  freely  among 
themselves,  with  little  or  no  pressure  from  fo- 
reigners. The  main  interest  of  the  narrative  has 
consisted  in  the  spontaneous  grouping  of  the  dif- 
ferent Hellenic  fractions — in  the  self-prompted 
cooperations  and  conflicts — ^the  abortive  attempts 
to  bring  about  something  like  an  effective  federal 
organization,  or  to  maintain  two  permanent  rival 
confederacies — the  energetic  ambition,  and  heroic 
endurance,  of  men  to  whom  Hellas  was  the  entire 
political  world.  The  freedom  of  Hellas,  the  life 
and  soul  of  this  history  from  its  commencement, 
disappeared  completely  during  the  first  years  of 
Alexander's  reign.  After  following  to  their  tombs 
the  generation  of  Greeks  contempgrary  with  him, 

^  Plutarch,  Aratus,  47.  tSurBrnts  yap  aXKorpiait  <rJ»{€(rOai  x^paiw, 
Koi  rots  MaK€d6v»v  StrXois  altrovs  vircoroXiecfrcff  (the  Achttans),  &c. 
Compare  also  c.  12, 13, 15,  in  reference  to  the  earlier  applicationB 
to  Ptolemy  king  of  JEgypt.  «  Polybius,  i.  3,  4 ;  ii.  37. 
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men  like  DemoBthenes  and  PhokioD,  born  in  a  state 
of  freedom — I  have  pursued  the  history  into  that 
gulf  of  Grecian  nullity  which  marks  the  succeeding 
century ;  exhibiting  sad  evidence  of  the  degrading 
servility,  and  suppliant  king-worship,  into  which 
the  countrymen  of  Aristeides  and  Perikles  had  been 
driven,  by  their  own  conscious  weakness  under  over- 
whelming pressure  from  without. 

I  cannot  better  complete  that  picture  than  by  Evidence  of 
showing  what  the  leading  democratical  citizen  be-  nunfty'iTf^ 
came,  under  the  altered  atmosphere  which  now  be-  p^JSc^ 
dimmed  his  city.     Demochares,   the  nephew  of  JonVwof 
Demosthenes,  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  nemocharea 

1.     .  .i-iAi*  •i»i  •  — what  acts 

few  distinguished  Athenians  in  this  last  generation,  are  re- 
He  was  more  than  once  chosen  to  the  highest  huitiunto 
public  offices^ ;  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  free  gjSuude. 
speech,  both  as  an  orator  and  as  an  historian,  in 
the  face  of  powerful  enemies ;  he  remained  through- 
out a  long  life  faithfully  attached  to  the  democrati- 
cal constitution,  and  was  banished  for  a  time  by  its 
opponents.  In  the  year  280  b.c,  he  prevailed  on 
the  Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monument,  with  a 
commemorative  inscription,  to  his  uncle  Demo- 
sthenes. Seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  Demo- 
chares himself  died,  aged  nearly  eighty.  His  son 
Laches  proposed  and  obtained  a  public  decree,  that 
a  statue  should  be  erected,  with  an  annexed  in- 
scription, to  his  honour.  We  read  in  the  decree  a 
recital  of  the  distinguished  public  services,  whereby 
Demochares  merited  this  compliment  from  his 
countrymen.  All  that  the  proposer  of  the  decree, 
his  son  and  fellow-citizen^  can  find  to  recite,  as  en.- 

1  Polybios,  zii.  13. 
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nobling  the  last  half  of  the  father's  public  life  (since 
his  return  from  exile) » is  as  follows : — 1.  He  con- 
tracted the  public  expenses,  and  introduced  a  more 
frugal  management.  2.  He  undertook  an  embassy 
to  King  Lysimachus,  from  whom  he  obtained  two 
presents  for  the  people,  one  of  thirty  talents,  the 
other  of  one  hundred  talents.  3.  He  proposed  the 
vote  for  sending  envoys  to  King  Ptolemy  in  Egypt, 
from  whom  fifty  talents  were  obtained  for  the 
people.  4.  He  went  as  envoy  to  Antipater,  re- 
ceived from  him  twenty  talents,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  people  at  the  Eleusinian  festival. 

When  such  begging  missions  are  the  deeds,  for 
which  Athens  both  employed  and  recompensed  her 
most  eminent  citizens,  an  historian  accustomed  to 
theGrecian  world  as  described  by  Herodotus,  Thucy* 
dides,  and  Xenophon,  feels  that  the  life  has  departed 
from  his  subject,  and  with  sadness  and  humiliaticm 
brings  his  narrative  to  a  close. 

^  See  the  decree  in  Plntwrch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  850.  The  Antipstar 
nere  mentioned  is  the  ion  of  Kattander>  not  the  &ther.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  admitting  the  oonjecture  of  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.  App. 
p.  380)  that  the  name  ought  to  be  Antigonus,  and  not  AfO^Miteri 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  Demochares  was  on  favonnhb 
tenns  with  Antigonus  Gonatas  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  14). 

Compare  Carl  Miiller  ad  Democharis  Fragm.  apud  Fragm.  Hist 
Gnec.  vol.  ii.  p.  446,  ed.  Didot. 
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CHAPTER  XCVII. 

SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAN  GREEKS.— AGATHOKLES. 

It  has  beeu  convenient,  throughout  all  this  work»  Gonstiiation 
to  keep  the  history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  Ty  Timo- 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Central  and  Asiatic.     We  ****"  ** 


parted  last  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks  \  at  the  death  of  "j^^'SJ? 
their  champion  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  (337  b.c.)»  ^^^^' 
by  whose  energetic  exploits,  and  generous  political 
policy,  fhey  had  been  almost  regenerated — rescued 
from  foreign  enemies,  protected  against  intestine 
discord,  and  invigorated  by  a  large  reinforcement 
of  new  colonists.  For  the  twenty  years  next  suc* 
ceeding  the  death  of  Timoleon,  the  history  of 
Syracuse  and  Sicily  is  an  absolute  blank ;  which  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  since  the  position  of  these 
cities  included  so  much  novelty — so  many  subjects 
for  debate,  for  peremptory  settlement,  or  for  amicable 
compromise — that  the  annals  of  their  proceedings 
must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting.  Twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Timoleon,  we  find  the 
government  of  Syracuse  described  as  an  oligarchy ; 
implying  that  the  constitution  established  by  Timo- 
leon must  have  been  changed  either  by  violence  or 
by  consent.  The  oligarchy  is  stated  as  consisting 
of  600  chief  men,  among  whom  Sosistratus  and 
Herakleides  appear  as  leaders^.  We  hear  generally 
that  the  Syracusans  had  been  engaged  in  wars,  and 

1  See  my  last  preceding  Vol.  XI.  Cb.  Ixzxr.  p.  277. 

*  Diodor.  six.  3.    It  appean  that  Diodonis  had  reooimtcd  in  his 
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that  Sosistratus  either  first  originated,  or  first  firmly 
established,  his  oligarchy,  after  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken to  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  assist  the  citizens 
of  Kroton  against  their  interior  neighbours  and 
assailants  the  Bruttians. 
i*«^^*n  Not  merely  Kroton,  but  other  Grecian  cities  also 

pressed  ou  the  coast  of  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  exposed 
ei^iel  to  causcs  of  danger  and  decline,  similar  to  those 
[^^  which  were  operating  upon  so  many  other  portions 
ArcUdainiit  ^^f  jj^g  Helleuic  world.  Their  non-Hellenic  neigh- 
spartatiain  bours  iu  the  interior  were  growing  too  powerful 
and  too  aggressive  to  leave  them  in  peace  or  security. 
The  Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and 
other  native  Italian  tribes,  were  acquiring  that 
increased  strength  which  became  ultimately  all  con- 
centrated under  the  mighty  republic  of  Rome.  I 
have  in  my  preceding  volume  recounted  the  acts 
of  the  two  Syracusan.  despots,  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysius,  on  this  Italian  coasts  Though  the  elder 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  Lucanians,  yet  the 
interference  of  both  contributed  only  to  enfeeble 
and  humiliate  the  Italiot  Greeks.  Not  long  before 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia  (340-338  b.c),  the  Taren- 
tines  found  themselves  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Messapians,  that  they  sent  to  Sparta,  their  mother- 
city,  to  entreat  assistance.  The  Spartan  king  Archi- 
damns  son  of  Agesilaus,  perhaps  ashamed  of  the 
nullity  of  his  country  since  the  close  of  the  Sacred 
War,  complied  with  their  prayer,  and  sailed  at  the 
head  of  a  mercenary  force  to  Italy.     How  long  his 

eighteenth  Book  the  previouB  circumstances  of  these  two  leaden ;  but 
this  part  of  his  narrative  is  lost :  see  Wesseling's  note. 
>  See  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Ixuiii.  p.  30;  Ch.  Luzr.  p.  187. 
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operatioDs  there  lasted,  we  do  not  know;  but  they 
ended  by  his  being  defeated  and  killed,  near  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia^  (338  b.c). 

About  six  years  after  this  event,  the  Tarentines,  Rise  of  the 
being  still  pressed  by  the  same  formidable  neigh-  klngdSmV 
hours,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander,  Mwe'donLn 
king  of  the  Molossians,  and  brother  of  Olympias.  jjj^^jf*" 
These  Epirots  now,  during  the  general  decline  of  Moiossian 
Grecian  force,  rise  into  an  importance  which  they  ih"? of '^ 
had  never  before  enjoyed*.  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  ^*y"P*"^ 
married  Olympias,  not  only  secured  his  brother-in- 
law  on  the  Moiossian  throne,  but  strengthened  his 
authority  over  subjects  not  habitually  obedient.    It 
was  through  Macedonian  interference  that  the  Mo* 
lossian  Alexander  first  obtained  (though  subject  to 
Macedonian   ascendency)    the   important    city   of 
Ambrakia ;  which  thus  passed  out  of  a  free  Hellenic 
community  into   the   capital  and   seaport  of  the 
Epirotic  kings.     Alexander  farther  cemented  his 
union  with  Macedonia  by  marrying  his  own  niece 
Kleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.     In 
fact,  during  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Epirotic  kingdom  appears  a  sort  of 
adjunct  to  the  Macedonian  ;  governed  by  Olympias 
either  jointly  with  her  brother  the  Moiossian  Alex- 
ander—or as  regent  after  his  death  ^. 

>  Diodor.  xri.  88 ;  Plutarch,  Camill.  19 ;  Pausan.  iii.  10, 5.  Plutarch 
even  lays  that  the  two  hatdes  occurred  on  the  same  day. 

*  The  Moiossian  King  Neoptolemns  was  father  both  of  Alexander 
(the  Epirotic)  and  of  Olympias*  But  as  to  the  genealogy  of  the  pre- 
ceding kings,  nothing  certain  can  be  made  out :  see  Merldcer,  Darstel- 
lung  des  Landes  und  der  Bewohner  yon  Epexros,  Konigsberg,  1844, 
p.  2-6. 

'  A  curious  proof  how  fully  Olympias  was  queen  of  Epirus  is  pie- 
served  in  the  oration  of  Hyperides  in  defence  of  Euxenippus,  recently 
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«.c.  888-         It  was  about  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Issus  that 
''^*  the  Molossian  Alexander  undertook  bis  expedition 

The  Molos* 

•Ian  Alex-    from  Italy  ^ ;  doubtless  instigated  in  part  by  emula- 

enuts  into   tiou  of  the  Asiatic  glories  of  his  nephew  and  name- 

a^it^e      ^^^^'     Though  he  found  enemies  more  formidable 

hITm  "^tt  *^*°  *^®  Persians  at  Issus,  yet  his  success  was  at 

and  death,    first  Considerable.     He  gained  victories   over  the 

Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Samnites ;  he 

conquered  the  Lucanian  town  of  Consentia,  and  the 

Bruttian  town  of  Tereina;  he  established  an  alliance 

with  the  Poediculi,  and  exchanged  friendly  messages 

with  the  Romans.    As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 

scanty  data,  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  esta* 

blishing  a  comprehensive  dominion  in  the  south 

of  Italy,  over  all  its  population — over  Greek  cities, 

published  by  Mr.  Babington^  p.  12.  The  Atheniana,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracular  mandate  firom  the  Dodonaean  Zeus,  had  sent  to  Bodona  a 
solemn  embassy  for  sacrifice,  and  had  dressed  and  adorned  the  statue 
of  Didn^  there  situated.  Olympias  addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Athe»> 
niansy  reproving  them  for  this  as  a  trespass  upon  her  dominions — vircp 
rovrttp  vfjup  rh  iykkrifutra  ^6€  irap  *OXv/ifrtadoff  hf  reus  initrrokait,  ms 
if  x»pa  *tti  if  MoXo(r(r/a  airier,  cV  i  r&  Up6v  iarw'  o&kow  wpoarjiuv 
^fuv  T&p  cVci  ovdi  iv  luvftv.  Olympias  took  a  high  and  insolent  tone  in 
this  letter  {riis  rpayt^bias  avTfjs  Kal  rckr  Karrjjoplasy  &0.). 

The  date  of  this  oration  is  at  some  period  during  the  life  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great — but  cannot  be  more  precisely  ascertained.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Olympias  passed  much  time  in  Epirus,  where  she 
thought  herself  more  secure  from  the  enmity  of  Antipater  (Diodof. 
xviii.  49). 

Dodona  had  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  of  pilgrimage  for 
the  Hellenic  race — especially  for  the  Athenians.  The  order  here  ad- 
dressed to  them, — ^that  they  should  abstain  from  reUgious  msniffitur 
tions  at  this  sanctuary—is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  growing  encroach- 
ments on  free  Hellenism;  the  more  so,  as  Olympias  sent  offerings  to 
temples  at  Athens' when  she  chose  and  without  asking  permission— we 
learn  this  from  the  same  fragment  of  Hyperides. 

^  livy  (viii.  3-24)  places  the  date  of  this  expedition  of  the  Moloa- 
•siaa  Alexander  eight  years  earlier;  but  it  is  uniyenally  reeogniaed  that 
this  is  a  miitfJie. 
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LucanianSy  and  Brattians.  He  demanded  and  ob- 
tained three  hundred  of  the  ehief  Lucanian  and 
Messapian  families,  whom  he  sent  over  as  hostages 
to  Epirus.  Several  exiles  of  these  nations  joined 
him  as  partisans.  He  farther  endeavoured  to  transfer 
the  congress  of  the  Greco-Italian  cities,  which  had 
been  usually  held  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  He- 
rakleia,  to  Tburii ;  intending  probably  to  procure 
for  himself  a  compUant  synod  like  that  serving  the 
purpose  of  his  Macedonian  nephew  at  Corinth.  But 
the  tide*  of  his  fortune  at  length  turned.  The 
Tarentines  became  disgusted  and  alarmed;  his 
Lucanian  partisans  proved  faithless;  the  stormy 
weather  in  the  Calabrian  Apennines  broke  up  the 
communication  between  his  different  detachments, 
and  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detail.  He  him- 
self perished,  by  the  hands  of  a  Lucanian  exile,  in 
crossing  the  river  Acheron,  and  near  the  town  of 
Pandosia.  This  was  held  to  be  a  memorable  attesta- 
tion of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  oracle ;  since 
he  had  received  advice  from  Dodona  to  beware  of 
Pandosia  and  Acheron ;  two  names  which  he  well 
knew,  and  therefore  avoided,  in  Epirus — but  which 
he  had  not  before  known  to  exist  in  Italy\ 

The  Greco  Jtalian  cities  had  thus  dwindled  down 
into  a  prize  to  be  contended  for  between  the  Epirotic  ^j^umm 
kings  and  the  native  Italian  powers — ^as  they  again  ^^^^ 
became,  still  more  conspicuously,  fifty  years  after-  ^«»*>»o""* 
wards,  during  the  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Romans.    They  were  now  left  to  seek  foreign  aid, 
where  they  could  obtain  it,  and  to  become  the  prey 
of  adventurers.     It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  hear 

^  Uvj,  vm.  17^24;  Juttin*  si  2;  Strabo^  ti.  p.  280. 
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of  them  as  receiving  assistance  from  Syracuse,  and 
that  the  formidable  name  of  Agathokles  first  comes 
before  us — seemingly  about  320  b.c*  The  Syra- 
cusan  force,  sent  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Krotoniates 
against  their  enemies  the  Bruttians,  was  commanded 
by  a  general  named  Antander,  whose  brother 
Agathokles  served  with  him  in  a  subordinate 
command. 

To  pass  over  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Agathokles 
— respecting  which  romantic  anecdotes  are  told,  as 
about  most  eminent  men — it  appears  that  hts  father^ 
aRhegine  exile  named  Karkinus,  came  fromTherma 
(in  the  Carthaginian  portion  of  Sicily)  to  settle  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  time  when  Timoleon  invited  and 
received  new  Grecian  settlers  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  latter  city.  Karkinus  was  in  comparative 
poverty,  following  the  trade  of  a  potter ;  which  his 
son  Agathokles  learnt  also,  being  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  domiciliated  with  his  father  at 
Syracuse^.  Though  starting  from  this  humble 
beginning,  and  even  notorious  for  the  profligacy 
and  rapacity  of  his  youthful  habits,  Agathokles  soon 
attained  a  conspicuous  position,  partly  from  his  own 
superior  personal  qualities,  partly  from  the  favour 
of  a  wealthy  Syracusan  named  Damas.  The  young 
potter  was  handsome,  tall,  and  of  gigantic  strength ; 
he  performed  with  distinction  the  military  service 
required  from  him  as  a  citizen,  wearing  a  panoply 
so  heavy,  that  no  other  soldier  could  fight  with  it ; 
he  was  moreover  ready,  audacious,  and  emphatic 
in  public  harangue.    Damas  became  much  attached 

>  Diodor.  xix.  3. 

*  TimseuB  apud  Polybium,  zii.  15;  Diodor.  xix.  2. 
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to  him,  and  not  only  supplied  him  profusely  with 
money,  but  also,  when  placed  in  command  of  a 
Syracusan  army  against  the  Agrigentines,  nominated 
him  one  of  the  subordinate  officers.  In  this  capacity 
Agathokles  acquired  great  reputation,  for  courage 
in  battle,  ability  in  command,  and  fluency  of  speech. 
Presently  Damas  died  of  sickness,  leaving  a  widow 
without  children.  Agathokles  married  the  widow, 
and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  high  fortune  and  posi- 
tion in  Syracuse  ^ 

Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  Agatfaokiei 
we  have  no  particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  gasshes  ^ 
had  come  to  be  substituted  for  the  more  popular  ^^syraT 
forms  established  by  Timoleon.    We  hear  only  ^^^' 
generally  that  the  oligarchical  leaders,  Sosistratus  ^  .<*>»?- 
and  Herakleides,  were  unprincipled  and  sanguinary  honoun— 
men^.     By  this  government   an  expedition  was  disconr 
despatched  from  Syracuse  to  the  Italian  coast,  to  le^m  sy^ 
assist  the  inhabitants  ofKrotqn  against  their  aggres-  "^"•**  * 
sive  neighbours  the  Bruttians.     Antander,  brother 
of  Agathokles,  was  one  of  the  generals  commanding 
this  armament,  and  Agathokles  himself  served  in  it 
as  a  subordinate  officer.     We  neither  know  the 
date,  the  duration,  nor  the  issue,  of  this  expedi- 
tion.    But  it  afibrded  a  fresh  opportunity  to  Aga- 
thokles to  display  his   adventurous  bravery  and 
military  genius,  which  procured  for  him  high  en- 
comium.    He  was  supposed  by  some,  on  his  return 
to  Syracuse^  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  for 

>  Diodor.  xix.  3;  Justin,  zxii.  1.  Justin  states  the  earliest  militaiy 
exploits  of  Agathokles  to  have  been  against  the  iEStnaeans^  not  against 
the  Agrigentines. 

*  Diodor.  ziz.  3, 4.  Diodorus  had  written  more  about  this  oligarchy 
in  a  part  of  his  eighteenth  book ;  which  part  is  not  preserved :  see 
Wesseling's  note. 
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valour ;  but  Sosistratus  and  the  other  oligarchical 
leaders  withheld  it  from  him  and  preferred  another. 
So  deeply  was  Agathokles  incensed  by  this  refusal, 
that  he  publicly  inveighed  against  them  among  the 
people,  as  men  aspiring  to  despotism.  His  opposi- 
tion being  unsuccessful,  and  drawing  upon  him  the 
enmity  of  the  government,  he  retired  to  the  coast 
of  Italy. 
HeieinesR       Here  he  levied  a  military  band  of  Grecian  exiles 

mercenary  ^ 

force— hii    and  Campanian  mercenaries,  which  he  maintained 

exploits  M      ,  .  .  /•  •  t        /^        • 

genenain  by  vanous  enterpnses  for  or  agamst  the  Grecian 
sSfy"*  cities.  He  attacked  Kroton,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss ;  he  took  service  with  the  Tarentines,  fought 
for  some  time  against  their  enemies,  but  at  length 
became  suspected  and  dismissed.  Next,  he  joined 
himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  assisting 
in  the  defence  of  the  town  against  a  Syracusan 
aggression.  He  even  made  two  attempts  to  obtain 
admission  by  force  into  Syracuse,  and  to  seize  the 
government\  Though  repulsed  in  both  of  them, 
he  nevertheless  contrived  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
Sicily,  was  appointed  general  at  the  town  of  Mor* 
gantium,  and  captured  Leontini,  within  a  short 
distance  north  of  Syracuse.  Some  time  afterwards, 
a  revolution  took  place  at  Syracuse,  whereby  Sosi- 
stratus  and  the  oligarchy  were  dispossessed  and 
exiled  with  many  of  their  partisans. 

Under  the  new  government,  Agathokles  obtained 
his  recall,  and  soon  gained  increased  ascendency* 
The  dispossessed  exiles  contrived  to  raise  forces, 

^  Diodor.  zix.  4 ;  Jnftiii,  zzii.  1.  "  Bia  oocupue  impehum  8ynum« 
sanim  Toluit ;  bis  in  exilium  actus  est." 

In  the  iftme  manner,  the  SynMraaan  exile  Hennokratei  had  attempted 
to  extort  by  force  his  return,  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  and  by  meana 
of  partisans  within ;  he  failed  and  was  slain — B.C.  408  (Diodor.  ziii.  75). 
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and  to  carry  on  a  formidable  war  against  Syracuse  change  of 
from  without  ;  they  even  obtained  assistance  from  ft7^!^!^ 
the  Carthaginians,  so  as  to  establish  themselves  at  j[ie1  b?e^ 
Gela,  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Syracusan  ^^^^'^ 
territory.     In  the  military  operations  thus  rendered  "gf"**^. 
necessary,  Agathokles  took  a  forward  part,  distin-  dangerous 
guishing  himself  among  the  ablest  and  most  enter-  home, 
prising  officers.     He  tried,  with  1000  soldiers,  to 
surprise  Gela  by  night ;  but  finding  the  enemy  on 
their  guard,  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  severely 
wounded;   yet  by  an  able  manceuvre  he  brought 
off  all  his  remaining  detachment.     Though  thus 
energetic  against  the  public  enemy,  however,  he  at 
the  same  time  inspired  both  hatred  and  alarm  for 
his  dangerous  designs,  to  the  Syracusans  within. 
The  Corinthian  Akestorides,  who  had  been  named 
general  of  the  city — ^probably  from  recollection  of 
the  distinguished  services  formerly  rendered  by  the 
Corinthian  Timoleon — ^becoming  persuaded  that  the 
presence  of  Agathokles  was  full  of  peril  to  the  city, 
ordered  him  to  depart,  and  provided  men  to  as- 
sassinate him  on  the  road  during  the  night.     But 
Agathokles,    suspecting    their    design,    disguised 
himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  appointing  another 
man  to  travel  in  the   manner  which  would  be 
naturally  expected  from  himself.    This  substitute 
was  slain  in  the  dark  by  the  assassins,  while  Aga- 
thokles escaped  by  favour  of  his  disguise.    He  and 
his  partisans  appear  to  have  found  shelter  with  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily  \ 

^  Diodor.  xiz.  5,  6.  A  dmilAr  stratagem  i«  redounted  of  the  Kaiian 
Datamea  (Corneliua  Nepoi,  Datamea,  9). 

That  Agathokles,  on  leaving  Syracuse,  went  to  the  Carthaginians, 
appears  to  bjB  implied  in  the  words  of  Diodoni%  c.  6 — rovf  o^  irp6n» 
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Farther  in.       Not  loDg  afterwards,  another  change  took  place  in 
changes  at    the  govemment  of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  oligarch!- 
SSufthe  cal  exiles  were  recalled,  and  peace  made  with  the 
AgathTkies   Carthaginians.     It  appears  that  a  senate  of  600 
re-admitted  ^|^  again  installed  as  the  chief  political  body  ;  pro- 
amnesty      bably  not  the  same  men  as  before,  and  with  some 
^     ^  ^'  democratical  modifications.      At  the  same  time, 
negotiations  were  opened,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Carthaginian  commander  Hamilkar,  between 
the  Syracusans  and  Agathokles.     The  mischiefs  of 
intestine  conflict,  amidst  the  numerous  discordant 
parties  in  the  city,  pressed  hard  upon  every  one, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  all  might  be  brought 
to  agree  in  terminating  them.    Agathokles  affected 
to  enter  cordially  into  these  projects  of  amnesty  and 
reconciliation.  The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar, 
who  had  so  recently  aided  Sosistratus  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  oligarchy,  now  did  his  best  to  promote  the 
recall  of  Agathokles,  and  even  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  and  pacific  behaviour  of  that 
exile.     Agathokles,  and  the  other  exiles  along  with 
him,  were  accordingly  restored.   A  pubUc  assembly 
was  convened  in  the  temple  of  Demeter,  in  the 
presence  of  Hamilkar ;  where  Agathokles  swore  by 
the  most  awful  oaths,  with  his  hands  touching  the 
altar  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  he  would  be- 
have as  a  good  citizen  of  Syracuse,  uphold  faithfully 
the  existing  government,  and  carry  out  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Carthaginian  mediators — abstaining 

poM  <rvftirop€v6€PTas  vp6t  Kapxriliopiovs  (see  Wesseling's  note  on  the 
translation  of  irp6r)«  This  fact  is  noticed  merely  incidentally,  in  the 
oonfdsed  narratiTe  of  Diodonis ;  but  it  brings  him  to  a  certain  extent 
into  harmony  with  Justin  (xx.  2),  who  insists  much  on  the  combina* 
tion  between  Agathokles  and  the  Carthaginians,  as  one  of  the  main 
helps  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  seixe  the  supreme  power. 


■■ 
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from  encroachments  on  the  rights  and  possessions 
of  Carthage  in  Sicily.  His  oaths  and  promises  were 
delivered  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  accom- 
panied by  emphatic  harangues,  that  the  people 
were  persuaded  to  nam^  him  general  and  guardian 
of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  realising  the  pre- 
vailing aspirations  towards  harmony.  Such  ap- 
pointment was  recommended  (it  seems)  by  Ha- 
milkar^ 

All  this  train  of  artifice  had  been  concerted  by  AgathoUes, 
Agathokles  with  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  en-  ^iA  ST" 
abling  the  former  to  seize  the  supreme  power.     As  ^"'.^ 
general  of  the  city,  Agathokles  had  the  direction  of  p^tisaM  at 
the  military  force.      Under  pretence  of  marching  andperpe- 
against  some  refractory  exiles  at  Erbita  in  the  inte-  i^^kary 
rior,  he  got  together  3000  soldiers  strenuously  de-  SniSTeofc 
voted  to  him — mercenaries  and  citizens  of  despe- 
rate character — ^to  which  Hamilkar  added  a  rein- 
forcement of  Africans.   As  if  about  to  march  forth, 
he  mustered  his  troops  at  daybreak  in  the  Timo- 
leontion  (chapel  or  precinct  consecrated  to  Timo- 
leon),  while  Peisarchus  and  Dekles,  two  chiefs  of  the 
senate  already  assembled,  were  invited  with  forty 

^  The  account  here  ^ven  is  the  best  which  I  can  make  ont  from    . 
Diodorus  (xix.  5),  Justin  (xxii.  2), — Polysenus  (v.  3.  8).    The  first  two 
allude  to  the  solemn  oath  taken  by  Agathokles — irapax^W  €ls  r6  r^^ 

^rffioKpari^ — "Tunc  Hamilcari  expositis  ignibus  Cereris  taetisque  in 
olraequia  Pcenomm  jurat."  ''Jurare  in  obsequia  Poenorum"  can 
hardly  be  taken  to  mean  that  Syracuse  was  to  become  subject  to  Car- 
thage; there  was  nothing  antecedent  to  justify  such  a  proceedings  nor 
does  anything  follow  in  the  sequel  which  impUes  it. 

Compare  also  the  speech  which  Justin  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bo- 
milkar  when  executed  for  treason  by  the  Carthaginians — "  objectana 
iUis  (Carthaginiensibus)  in  Hamilcarem  patruum  suum  tacita  suffiragia, 
quod  Agathodem  sochm  iUisfacere,  quam  hostem,  maluerit "  (xxii.  7)« 
This  points  to  preyious  collusion  between  Hamilkar  and  Agathoklea • 
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Others  to  transact  with  him  some  closing  buuness. 
Having  these  men  in  his  power,  Agathokles  sud- 
denly turned  upon  them,  and  denounced  them  to  the 
soldiers  as  guilty  of  conspiring  his  death.  Then, 
receiving  from  the  soldiers  a  response  full  of  ardour, 
he  ordered  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  a  general 
massacre  of  the  senate  and  their  leading  partisans, 
with  full  permission  of  licentious  plunder  in  the 
houses  of  these  victims,  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse. 
The  soldiers  rushed  into  the  streets  with  ferocious 
joy  to  execute  this  order.  They  slew  not  only  the 
senators,  but  many  others  also,  unarmed  and  un- 
prepared; each  man  selecting  victims  personally 
obnoxious  to  him.  They  broke  open  the  doors  of 
the  rich,  or  climbed  over  the  roofs,  massacred  the 
proprietors  within,  and  ravished  the  females.  They 
chasedw  the  unsuspecting  fugitives  through  the 
streets,  not  sparing  even  those  who  took  refuge  in 
the  temples.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers 
rushed  for  safety  to  the  gates,  but  found  them 
closed  and  guarded  by  special  order  of  Agathokles ; 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  themselves  down 
from  the  walls,  in  which  many  perished  miserably. 
For  two  days  Syracuse  was  thus  a  prey  to  the 
sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  lustful  impulses  of  the 
soldiery ;  four  thousand  citizens  had  been  already 
slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as  prisoners. 
The  political  purposes  of  Agathokles,  as  well  as  the 
passions  of  the  soldiers,  being  then  sated,  he  ar- 
rested the  massacre.  He  concluded  this  bloody 
feat  by  killing  such  of  his  prisoners  as  were  most 
obnoxious  to  him,  and  banishing  the  rest.  The 
total  number  of  expelled  or  fugitive  Syracusans  is 
stated  at  6000 ;  who  found  a  hospitable  shelter  and 
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borne  at  Agrigentum.  One  act  of  lenity  is  men- 
tioned, and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  amidst  this  • 
scene  of  horror.  Deinokrates,  one  among  the  pri- 
soners, was  liberated  by  Agathokles  from  motives 
of  former  friendship :  he  too,  probably,  went  into 
voluntary  exiled 

After  a  massacre  thus  perpetrated  in  the  midst  AgaUiokiM 
of  profound  peace,  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  a  tu^^u 
solemn  act  of  mutual  reconcihation  immediately  s^^ 
preceding — surpassing  tbe  worst  deeds  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  indeed  (we  might  almost  say)  of 
all  other  Grecian  despots — Agathokles  convened 
what  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Such 
of  the  citizens  as  were  either  oligarchical,  or 
wealthy,  or  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  him,  had 
been  already  either  slain  or  expelled ;  so  that  the 
assembly  probably  included  few  besides  his  own 
soldiers.  Agathokles — addressing  them  in  terms 
of  congratulation  on  the  recent  glorious  exploit, 
whereby  they  had  purged  the  city  of  its  oligar- 
chical tyrants  —  proclaimed  that  the  Syracusan 
people  had  now  reconquered  their  full  liberty.  He 
affected  to  be  weary  of  tbe  toils  of  command,  and 
anxious  only  for  a  life  of  quiet  equality  as  one 
among  the  many ;  in  token  of  which  he  threw  off 
his  general's  cloak  and  put  on  a  common  civil  gar- 
ment. But  those  whom  he  addressed,  fresh  from 
the  recent  massacre  and  plunder,  felt  that  their 
whole  security  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of 
his  supremacy,  and  loudly  protected  that  they  would 
not  accept  his  resignation.  Agathokles,  with  pre* 
tended  reluctance,  told  them,  that  if  they  insisted, 
he  would  comply,  but  upon  the  peremptory  con- 

^  Diodor,  xuc.  8, 9$  Jnstm,  xxii.  2, 
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dition  of  enjoying  a  single-handed  authority,  with- 
out any  colleagues  or  counsellors  for  whose  mis- 
deeds he  was  to  be  responsible.  The  assembly 
replied  by  conferring  upon  him,  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  the^  post  of  general  with  unlimited 
power,  or  despot  \ 
^c;  317.  Thus  was  constituted  a  new  despot  of  Syracuse 
mume^  ^  about  fifty  ycars  after  the  decease  of  the  elder  Dio- 
SleiSJf  and  ^^ysius,  and  twenty-two  years  after  Timoleon  had 
conqueits.  rooted  out  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  establishing  on 
its  ruins  a  free  polity.  On  accepting  the  post, 
Agathokles  took  pains  to  proclaim  that  he  would 
tolerate  no  farther  massacre  or  plunder,  and  that 
his  government  would  for  the  future  be  mild  and 
beneficent.  He  particularly  studied  to  conciliate 
the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  he  promised  abolition 
of  debts  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands.  How  far 
he  carried  out  this  project  systematically,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  he  conferred  positive  donations  on 
many  of  the  poor — ^which  he  had  abundant  means 
of  doing,  out  of  the  properties  of  the  numerous 
exiles  recently  expelled.  He  was  full  of  promises 
to  every  one,  displaying  courteous  and  popular 
manners,  and  abstaining  from  all  ostentation  of 
guards,  or  ceremonial  attendants,  or  a  diadem.  He 
at  the  same  time  applied  himself  vigorously  to 
strengthen  his  military  and  naval  force,  his  maga- 
zines of  arms  and  stores,  and  his  revenues.  He 
speedily  extended  his  authority  over  all  the  territo- 
rial domain  of  Syracuse,  with  her  subject  towns, 
and  carried  his  arms  successfully  over  many  other 
parts  of  Sicily*. 

^  Diodor.  ziz.  9. 

^  Diodor.  xix.  9;  Justm,  xxii,  2. 
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The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar,  whose  com*  "j^*  3^7*- 
plicity  or  connivance  had  helped  Agathokles  to  this  Pn^reu  of 
blood-stained  elevation,  appears  to  have  permitted  t^^^^^ 
him  without  opposition   to  extend  his  dominion  yg/]^- 
over  a  large  portion  of  Sicily,  and  even  to  plunder  gentinw 
the  towns  in  alliance  with  Carthage  itself.     Com-  an/o*.^"" 
plaints  having  been  made  to  Carthage,  this  officer  Stfenswe 
was  superseded,  and  another  general  (also  named  JJJSJI^^ito, 
Hamilkar)  was  sent  in  his  place.     We  are  unable 
to  trace  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  Agathokles 
during  the  first  years  of  his  despotism ;  but  he  went 
on  enlarging  his  sway  over  the  neighbouring  cities, 
while  the  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  he  had  expelled, 
found  a  home  partly  at  Agrigentum  (under  Deino- 
krates),  partly  at  MessSnS.  About  the  year  314  b.c, 
we  hear  that  he  made  an  attempt  on  MessSnd, 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing,  had  he  not 
been  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (perhaps  the  newly-appointed  Hamilkar), 
who  now  at  length  protested  against  his  violation 
of  the  convention  ;  meaning  (as  we  must  presume, 
for  we  know  of  no  other  convention)  the  oath  which 
had  been  sworn  by  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Carthaginians  \     Though  thus 
disappointed  at  MessSnS,  Agathokles  seized  Abakse- 
num — where  he  slew  the  leading  citizens  opposed 
to  him, — ^and  carried  on  his  aggressions  elsewhere 

*  Diodor.  idx.  65.  Ka£t  ftir  tfj  xfi^^  ^^  «*'^  Ka/>x>;d<$vof  irpc(r/9f  tr,  oi 
r^  luv  *AyaffoKk€i  wtp\  rStv  npaxBhn-tiiv  inrrliuia'ap,  &s  frapapaimvri 
riis  irwBfiKas'  rois  dc  MccrcnyWoiff  €lpffprip  vap€irKtwurav,  xal  t6  <l>povptov 

I  do  not  know  what  irvvBrjicai  can  be  here  meant,  except  that  oath 
described  by  Justin  under  the  words  ''  in  obsequia  Pcenorum  jurat" 
(xxii.  2). 
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80  effectively,  that  the  leaders  at  Agrigentum,  in- 
stigated by  the  Syracusan  exiles  there  harboured, 
became  convinced  of  the  danger  of  leaving  such 
encroachments  unresisted^  The  people  of  Agri- 
gentum  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Sicily,  and  allied  them- 
selves with  Gela  and  MessSnS  for  the  purpose. 
They  invite  But  the  fcarful  cxamplc  of  Agathokles  himself 
Akrotat^a "  rendered  them  so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  from 
manTlhia  ^ny  military  leader,  at  once  native  and  energetic, 
^d  foiiure?  *^^*  **^^y  resolved  to  invite  a  foreigner.  Some  Sy- 
racusan exiles  were  sent  to  Sparta,  to  choose  and 
invoke  some  Spartan  of  eminence  and  ability,  as 
Archidamus  had  recently  been  called  toTarentum— 
and  even  more,  as  Timoleon  had  been  brought  from 
Corinth,  with  results  so  signally  beneficent.  The 
old  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  (of  the  Eurysthenid 
race)  had  a  son  Akrotatus,  then  unpopular  at 
home^,  and  well  disposed  towards  foreign  warfare. 
This  prince,  without  even  consulting  the  Ephors, 
listened  at  once  to  the  envoys,  and  left  Pelopon- 
nesus with  a  small  squadron,  intending  to  cross  by 
Korkyra  and  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Agrigentum. 
Unfavourable  winds  drove  him  as  far  north  as  Apol- 

'  Diodor.  six.  70.  fi^  vtpiop^v  'Aya^xXca  trva-KtvaCdfkfvop  riis  n^kfw, 
'  Diodor.  six.  70.  After  the  defeat  of  Ag;i8  by  Antipater,  the  severe 
Lacedaemonian  laws  against  those  who  fled  from  battle  had  been  sus- 
pended for  the  occasion;  as  had  been  done  before,  after  the  defeat 
of  Leuktra.  Akrotatus  had  been  the  only  person  (jJi6vos)  who  opposed 
this  suspension ;  whereby  he  incurred  the  most  violent  odium  generally, 
but  most  especially  from  the  citizens  who  profited  by  the  suspension. 
These  men  carried  their  hatred  so  far,  that  they  even  attacked,  beat 
him,  and  conspired  agaiAst  his  life  (o^oi  yap  cvarpa/^vrtt  irkijyat  rt 
fv€<f>6prfa-av  air^  koi  bierfKow  €trtfiov\€W)VT«s). 
This  is  a  curious  indication  of  Spartan  manners. 
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Ionia,  and  delayed  his  arrival  at  Tarentum ;  in 
which  city,  originally  a  Spartan  colony,  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception,  and  obtained  a  vote  of 
twenty  vessels  to  assist  his  enterprize  of  liberating 
Syracuse  from  Agathokles.  He  reached  Agrigen- 
tum  with  favourable  hopes,  was  received  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  a  Spartan  prince,  and  under- 
took the  command.  Bitterly  did  he  disappoint  his 
party.  He  was  incompetent  as  a  general ;  he  dis- 
sipated in  presents  or  luxuries  the  money  intended 
for  the  campaign,  emulating  Asiatic  despots  ;  his 
conduct  was  arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  even  san- 
guinary. The  disgust  which  he  inspired  was  brought 
to  a  height,  when  he  caused  Sosistratus,  the  leader 
of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  to  be  assassinated  at  a 
banquet.  Immediately  the  exiles  rose  in  a  body  to 
avenge  this  murder ;  while  Akrotatus,  deposed  by 
the  Agrigentines,  only  found  safety  in  i]ight^ 

To  this  young  Spartan  prince,  had  he  possessed  siciiy  the 
a   noble  heart  and  energetic  qualities,  there  was  hTwWc^H 
here  presented  a  career  of  equal  grandeur  with  ^eiienil: 
that  of  Timoleon — against  an  enemy  able  indeed  <^^'^^ 
and  formidable,  yet  not  so  superior  in  force  as  to 
render  success  impossible.    It  is  melancholy  to  see 
Akrotatus,  from  simple  worthlessness  of  character, 
throwing  away  such   an  opportunity;   at  a  time 
when  Sicily  was  the  only  soil  on  which  a  glorious 
Hellenic  career  was   still  open — when  no  similar 
exploits  were  practicable  by  any  Hellenic  leader  in 
Central  Greece,  from  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  force  possessed  by  the  surrounding  kingis. 

The  misconduct  of  Akrotatus  broke  up  all  hopes 

>  Diodor.  xix.  71. 
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Pe«:e  con-  of  active  Operations  against  Agathokles.  Peace  was 
A^thokL  presently  concluded  with  the  latter  by  the  Agrigen- 
Af^^n-  tines  and  their  allies,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
gi^T^wer  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar.  By  the  terms  of 
in  Sicily,  thig  convention,  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  were 
declared  autonomous,  yet  under  the  hegemony  of 
Agathokles ;  excepting  only  Himera,  Selinus,  and 
Herakleia,  which  were  actually,  and  were  declared 
still  to  continue,  under  Carthage.  MessSnS  was 
the  only  Grecian  city  standing  aloof  from  this  con- 
vention; as  such,  therefore  still  remaining  open 
to  the  Syracusan  exiles.  The  terms  were  so  fa- 
vourable to  Agathokles,  that  they  were  much 
disapproved  at  Carthage\  Agathokles,  recognized 
as  chief  and  having  no  enemy  in  the  field,  em- 
ployed himself  actively  in  strengthening  his  hold 
on  the  other  cities,  and  in  enlarging  his  military 
means  at  home*  He  sent  a  force  against  MessSnd, 
to  require  the  expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  exiles 
from  that  city,  and  to  procure  at  the  same  time  the 
recall  of  the  Messenian  exiles,  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  companions  of  his  army.  His  generals  extorted 
these  two  points  from  the  Messenians.  Agathokles, 
having  thus  broken  the  force  of  MessSnS,  secured 
to  himself  the  town  still  more  completely,  by 
sending  for  those  Messenian  citizens  who  had 
chiefly  opposed  him,  and  putting  them  all  to  death, 
as  well  as  his  leading  opponents  at  Tauromenium. 


>  Diodor.  xix.  71>  72, 102.  When  the  convention  spedfies  Herakleia, 
SelinuB,  and  Himera,  as  being  under  the  Carthaginians,  this  is  to  be 
understood  as  in  addition  to  the  primitive  Carthaginian  settlements  of 
Solus,  Panorrous,  Lilybaeum,  &c.,  about  which  no  question  could 
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The  number  thus  massacred  was  not  less  than 
six  hundred \ 

It  only  remained  for  Agathokles  to  seize  Agri*  Heiare- 
gentum.     Thither  he  apcordingly  marched.     But  ^,!^i^,Z 
Deinokrates  and   the   Syracusan  exiles,   expelled  Jj;^**^^?"''; 
from  Mess^nd,  had  made  themselves  heard  at  Car-  •««<>  •« 
thage,  msisting  on  the  penis  to  that  city  from  the  to  sidiy 
encroachments  of  Agathokles.     The  Carthaginians  hSi?'* 
alarmed  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  whereby  alone 
Agrigentum,  already  under  siege  by  Agathokles, 
was  preserved.    The  recent  convention  was  now 
broken  on  all  sides,  and  Agathokles  kept  no  farther 
measures  with  the  Carthaginians.     He  ravaged  all 
their  Sicilian  territory,  and  destroyed  some  of  their 
forts ;  while  the  Carthaginians  on  their  side  made 
a  sudden  descent  with  their  fleet  on  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse.'   They  could  achieve  nothing  more,  how- 
ever, than  the  capture  of  one  Athenian  merchant- 
vessel,  out  of  two  there  riding.     They  disgraced 
their  acquisition  by  the  cruel  act  (not  uncommon 
in  Carthaginian  warfare)  of  cutting  ofi*  the  hands  of 
the  captive  crew ;  for  which,  in  a  few  days,  retalia- 
tion was  exercised  upon  the  crews  of  some  of  their 
own  ships,  taken  by  the  cruisers  of  Agathokles^. 

The  defence  of  Agrigentum  now  rested  prin-  b.c  dio.  , 
cipally  on  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  who  took 
up  a  position  on  the  hill  called  Eknomus — in  the 
territory  of  Gela,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  border.     Here  Agathokles  approached  to 

>  Diodor.  xiz.  72 :  compare  a  different  narrative— Polynnus,  v.  15. 

'  Diodor.  xix.  103.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  Julius 
Ciesar,  in  his  wars  in  Gaul,  sometimes  ciit  off  the  hands  of  his  Gallic 
prisoners  taken  in  arms,  whom  he  called  rebels  (Bell.  Gall.  viii.  44). 
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Podiionof    offer  them  battle — having  been  emboldened  by  two 
giniantbe^  important  successes  obtained  over  Deinokrates  and 
InrAg^^?*  the  Syracusan  exiles,  near  Kentoripa  and  Gallaria*. 
^e\r^     So  superior  was  his  force,  however,  that  the  Car- 
reinforced     thagiulans  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  their 
camp;   and   Agathokles  returned  in   triumph  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  adorned  the  temples  with  his 
recently  acquired  spoils.     The  balance  of  force  was 
soon  altered  by  the  despatch  of  a  large  armament 
from  Carthage  under  Hamilkar,  consisting  of  130 
ships  of  war,  with  numerous  other  transport  ships, 
carrying  many  soldiers — 2000  native  Carthaginians, 
partly  men  of  rank — 10,000  Africans — 1000  Cam- 
panian  heavy-armed  and   1000  Balearic  sHngers. 
The  fleet  underwent  in  its  passage  so  terrific  a 
storm,  that  many  of  the  vessels  sunk  with  all  on 
board,  and  it  arrived  with  very  diminished  numbers 
in  Sicily.    The  loss  fell  upon  the  native  Cartha- 
ginian soldiers  with  peculiar  severity ;  insomuch 
that  when  the  news  reached  Carthage,  a  public 
mourning  was  proclaimed,  and  the  city  walls  were 
hung  with  black  serge, 
opendont        Thosc  who  reached  Sicily,  however,  were  quite 
kies^i^st  sufficient  to  place  Hamilkar  in  an  imposing  supe- 
^^^7>^"f  riority  of  number  as  compared  with  Agathokles. 
dtistns  at    jjg  encamped  on  or  near  Eknomus,  summoned  all 
the  reinforcements  that  his  Sicilian  allies .  could 
furnish,  and  collected  additional  mercenaries;  so 
that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  40,000  infantry 
and  5000  cavalry*.     At  the  same  time,  a  Cartha- 
ginian armed  squadron,  detached  to  the  strait  of 
Mess^nS,  fell  in  with  twenty  armed  ships  belonging 

I  Diodor.  xix.  103,  104.  *  Diodor.  xix.  106. 
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to  Agathokles,  and  captured  them  all  with  their 
crews.  The  Sicilian  cities  were  held  to  Agatho- 
kles  principally  by  terror,  and  were  likely  to  turn 
against  him,  if  the  Carthaginians  exhibited  suffi* 
cient  strength  to  protect  them.  This  the  despot 
knew  and  dreaded  ;  especially  respecting  Gela, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  Carthaginian  camp. 
Had  he  announced  himself  openly  as  intending  to 
place  a  garrison  in  Gela,  he  feared  that  the  citizens 
might. forestal  him  by  calling  in  Hamilkar.  Ac- 
cordingly he  detached  thither,  on  various  pretences, 
several  small  parties  of  soldiers,  who  presently 
found  themselves  united  in  a  number  suflScient  to 
seize  the  town.  Agathokles  then  marched  into  Gela 
with  his  main  force.  Distrusting  the  adherence 
of  the  citizens,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them, 
massacred  four  thousand  persons,  and  compelled  . 
the  remainder,  as  a  condition  of  sparing  their  lives, 
to  bring  in  to  him  all  their  money  and  valuables. 
Having  by  this  atrocity  both  struck  universal  terror 
and  enriched  himself,  he  advanced  onward  towards 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  occupied  a  hill  called 
Phalarion  opposite  to  it\  The  two  camps  were 
separated  by  a  level  plain  or  valley  nearly  five  miles 
broad,  through  which  ran  the  river  Himera^.  < 

For  some  days  of  the  hottest  season  (the  dog-  s.c.aio. 
days),  both  armies  remained  stationary,  neither  of  Battle ofthe 
them  choosing  to  make  the  attack.     At  length  between 
Agathokles  gained  what  he  thought  a  favourable  a^\he  ^ 
opportunity.    A  detachment  from  the  Carthaginian  n\^^'' 
camp   sallied   forth   in   pursuit   of  some  Grecian 
plunderers ;  Agathokles  posted  some  men  in  am- 

»  Diodor.  xix.  107,  108.  *  Dipdor.  xix.  108,  109. 
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bush,  who  fell  upon  this  detachment  unawares, 
threw  it  into  disorder^  and  pursued  it  back  to  the 
camp.  Following  up  this  partial  success,  Aga- 
thokles  brought  forward  his  whole  force,  crossed 
the  river  Himera,  and  began  a  general  attacks 
This  advance  aot  being  expected,  the  Grecian 
assailants  seemed  at  first  on  the  point  of  succeeding. 
They  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  ditch,  tore  up  the 
stockade,  and  were  forcing  their  way  into  the  camp. 
They  were  however  repulsed  by  redoubled  efforts, 
and  new  troops  coming  up,  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fenders ;  mainly,  too,  by  the  very  effective  action 
of  the  1000  Balearic  slingers  in  Hamilkar's  army, 
who  hurled  stones  weighing  a  pound  each,  against 
which  tlie  Grecian  armour  was  an  inadequate  de- 
Toud  defeat  feucc.  Still  Agathoklcs,  noway  discouraged,  caused 
kies  by  tife  the  attack  to  be  renewed  on  several  points  at  once, 
nu^y^'  s^d  with  apparent  success,  when  a  reinforcement 
landed  from  Carthage — the  expectation  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  induced  Hamilkar  to  refrain 
from  any  general  attack.  These  new  troops  joined 
in  the  battle,  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  Greeks ; 
who  were  intimidated  and  disordered  by  such  un- 
foreseen assailants,  while  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
front,  animated  to  more  energetic  effort,  first  re* 
pulsed  them  from  the  camp,  and  then  pressed 
them  vigorously  back.  After  holding  their  ground 
for  some  time  against  their  double  enemy,  the 
Greeks  at  length  fled  in  disorder  back  to  their  own 
camp,  recrossing  the  river  Himera.  The  interval 
was  between  four  and  five  miles  of  nearly  level 
ground,  over  which  they  were  actively  pursued  and 
severely  handled  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  5000 
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ia  number.  Moreover,  in  crossing  the  river,  many 
of  them  drank  eagerly,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather ;  the  saltness  of  the  water  proved 
so  destructive  to  them,  that  numerous  dead  bodies 
are  said  to  have  been  found  unwounded  on  the 
banks  ^  At  length  they  obtained  shelter  in  their 
own  camp,  after  a  loss  of  7000  men ;  while  the  loss 
of  the  victors  is  estimated  at  500« 

Agathokles,  after  this  great  disaster,  did  not  The  car. 
attempt  to  maintain  his  camp,  but  set  it  on  fire^  le^erT 
and  returned  to  Gela;  which  was  well  fortified  and  ^l^y7r!^^ 
provisioned,  capable  of  a  long  defence.    Here  he  ^*''*^j^ 
intended  to  maintain  himself  against  Hamilkar,  at  depressed 
least  until  the  Syracusan  harvest  (probably  already  Syracuse, 
begun)    should    be    completed.     But    Hamilkar, 
having  ascertained  the  strength  of  Grela,  thought 
it  prudent  to  refrain  from  a  siege,  and  employed 
himself  in  operations  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening his  party  in  Sicily.     His  great  victory  at  the 
Himera  had  produced  the  strongest  effect  upon 
many  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  who  were  held  to  Aga- 
thokles by  no  other  bonds  except  those  of  fear. 
Hamilkar  issued  conciliatory  proclamations,   in-> 
viting  them  all  to  become  his  allies,  and  marching 
his  troops  towards  the  most  convenient  points. 
Presently  Kamarina,  Leontini,  Katana,  Taurome- 
nium,  MessSnd,  Abaksenum,   with  several  other 
smaller  towns  and  forts,  sent  to  tender  themselves 
as  allies ;  and  the  conduct  of  Hamilkar  towards  all 
was  so  mild  and  equitable,  as  to  give  universal  satis- 
faction.    Agathokles  appears  to  have  been  thus 
dispossessed  of  most  part  of  the  island,  retaining 

>  Diodor.  xix.  109. 
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little  besides  Gela  and  Syracuse.  Even  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  was  watched  by  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  placed  to  intercept  foreign  supplies.  Re- 
turning to  Syracuse  after  Hamilkar  had  renounced 
all  attempts  on  Gela,  Agathokles  collected  the  corn 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  put  the  fortifications 
in  the  best  state  of  defence.  He  had  every  reason 
to  feel  assured  that  the  Carthaginians,  encouraged 
by  their  recent  success,  and  reinforced  by  allies 
from  the  whole  island,  would  soon  press  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  with  all  their  energy ;  while  for  him- 
self, hated  by  all,  there  was  no  hope  of  extraneous 
support,  and  little  hope  of  a  successful  defence  \ 
Hccon.  In  this  apparently  desperate  situation,  he  con- 

^M^f  ^  ceived  the  idea  of  a  novelty  alike  daring,  ingenious, 
th^\'"/  ^^^  effective;  surrounded  indeed  with  difficulties 
iS^Africr  ^^  ^^^  execution,  but  promising,  if  successfully 
executed,  to  change  altogether  the  prospects  of  the 
war.  He  resolved  to  carry  a  force  across  from 
Syracuse  to  Africa,  and  attack  the  Carthaginians 
on  their  own  soil.  No  Greek,  so  far  as  we  know, 
had  ever  conceived  the  like  scheme  before ;  no  one 
certainly  had  ever  executed  it.  In  the  memory  of 
man,  the  African  territory  of  Carthage  had  never 
been  visited  by  hostile  foot.  It  was  known  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  be  not  only  unprepared  to 
meet  an  attack  at  home,  but  unable  even  to  imaging 
it  as  practicable.  It  was  known  that  their  territory 
was  rich,  and  their  African  subjects  harshly  treated, 
discontented,  and  likely  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
for  revolting^.  The  landing  of  any  hostile  force  near 
Carthage  would  strike  such  a  blow,  as  at  least  to 

*  Dioclor.  xix.  110. 
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cause  the  recall  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  in 
Sicily,  and  thus  relieve  Syracuse ;  perhaps  the  con- 
sequences of  it  might  be  yet  greater. 

How  to  execute  the  scheme  was  the  grand  diffi-  hu  energy 
culty — for   the   Carthaginians  were  superior   not  "Uy"**" 
merely  on  land,  but  also  at  sea.    Agathokles  had  no  o/g«niwng 

,  ,       ,  .  ,  .  .    *!"•  erpedi- 

chance  except  by  keeping  his  purpose  secret,  and  uon.  His 
even  unsuspected.  He  fitted  out  an  armament,  ^l^^l^lcre 
announced  as  about  to  sail  forth  from  Syracuse  on  Jion.****^'*' 
a  secret  expedition,  against  some  unknown  town*on 
the  Sicilian  coast.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  his 
best  troops,  especially  his  horsemen,  few  of  whom 
had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Himera :  he 
could  not  transport  horses,  but  he  put  the  horse- 
men aboard  with  their  saddles  and  bridles,  enter- 
taining full  assurance  that  he  could  procure  horses 
in  Africa.  In  selecting  soldiers  for  his  expedition, 
he  was  careful  to  take  one  member  from  many  dif- 
ferent families,  to  serve  as  hostage  for  the  fidelity 
of  those  left  behind.  He  liberated,  and  enrolled 
among  his  soldiers,  many  of  the  strongest  and  most 
resolute  slaves.  To  provide  the  requisite  funds, 
his  expedients  were  manifold;  he  borrowed  from 
merchants,  seized  the  money  belonging  to  orphans, 
stripped  the  women  of  their  precious  ornaments, 
and  even  plundered  the  richest  temples.  By  all 
these  proceedings,  the  hatred  as  well  as  fear  to- 
wards him  was  aggravated,  especially  among  the 
more  opulent  families.  Agathokles  publicly  pro- 
claimed, that  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  the  Car- 
thaginians were  now  commencing,  would  be  long 
and  terrible — that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  accus- 
tomed to  hardships  and  could  endure  them,  but 
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that  those,  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  effort, 
might  retire  with  their  properties  while  it  was  yet 
time.  Many  of  the  wealthier  families — to  a  num- 
ber stated  as  1600  persons — ^profited  by  this  per- 
mission ;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the  city,  Aga- 
thokles  set  his  mercenaries  upon  them,  slew  them 
all,  and  appropriated  their  possessions  to  himself ^ 
By  such  tricks  and  enormities,  he  provided  funds 
enough  for  an  armament  of  sixty  ships,  well-filled 
with  soldiers.  Not  one  of  these  soldiers  knew 
where  they  were  going ;  there  was  a  general  talk 
about  the  madness  of  Agathokles;  nevertheless 
such  was  their  confidence  in  his  bravery  and  mili- 
tary resource,  that  they  obeyed  his  orders  without 
asking  questions.  To  act  as  viceroy  of  Syracuse 
during  his  own  absence,  Agathokles  named  An- 
tander  his  brother,  aided  by  an  iEtolian  officer 
named  Erymnon'. 
He  gets  out  Thc  armament  was  equipped  and  ready,  without 
b^irf  in""  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
wodtading  blockading  the  harbour.  It  happened  one  day  that 
^«^^  the  approach  of  some  corn-ships  seduced  this  fleet 

the  sun.  into  a  pursuit ;  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  being  thus 
Afri^*^  ^  left  unguarded,  Agathokles  took  the  opportunity  of 
*^'  striking  with  his  armament  into  the  open  sea.  As 
soon  as  the  Carthagitiian  fleet  saw  him  sailing  forth, 
they  neglected  the  corn-ships,  and  prepared  for 
battle,  which  they  presumed  that  he  was  come  to 
offer.  To  their  surprise,  he  stood  out  to  sea  as 
fast  as  he  could ;  they  then  pushed  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  but  he  had  already  got  a  considerable  ad- 

*  Dlodor.  XX.  4,  5 ;  Justin,  xxii.  4.     Compare  Polya;nus»  t.  3-5. 
«  Diodor.  xx.  4-16. 
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vance  and  strove  to  keep  it.  Towards  nightfall 
however  they  neared  him  so  much,  that  he  was 
only  saved  by  the  darkness.  During  the  night  he 
made  considerable  way ;  but  on  the  next  day  there 
occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  nearly  total,  that 
it  became  perfectly  dark,  and  the  stars  were  visible. 
The  mariners  were  so  terrified  at  this  phenomenon, 
that  all  the  artifice  and  ascendency  of  Agathokles 
were  required  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage. 
At  length,  after  six  days  and  nights,  they  ap- 
proached  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Carthaginian 
ships  had  pursued  them  at  a  venture.  In  the  direc- 
tion towards  Africa ;  and  they  appeared  in  sight, 
just  as  Agathokles  was  nearing  the  land.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  employed  by  the  mariners  on  both 
sides  to  touch  land  first ;  Agathokles  secured  that 
advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  put  himself  into 
such  a  posture  of  defence  that  he  repulsed  the  at« 
tack  of  the  Carthaginian  ships,  and  secured  the 
disembarkation  of  his  own  soldiers,  at  a  point  called 
the  Latomise  or  Stone  quarries  \ 

After  establishing  his  position  ashore,  and  refresh-  He  bunu 
ing  his  soldiers,  the  first  proceeding  of  Agathokles  lli'm^t. 
was  to  bum  his  vessels  ;  a  proceeding  which  seemed  j^n*^  ^^ 
to  carry  an  air  of  desperate  boldness.     Yet  in  truth  ^^^s^ 

thity  under 

the  ships  were  now  useless — for,  if  he  was  unsuccess-  ▼ow  to  oe- 
ful  on  land,  they  were  not  enough  to  enable  him  to 
return  in  the  face  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  they 
were  even  worse  than  useless,  since,  if  he  retained 
them,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  leave  a  portion 
of  his  army  to  guard  them,  and  thus  enfeeble  his 

1  Diodor.  xx.  6.  Procopius,  Bell.  Vand.  i.  15.  It  is  heie  stated,  that 
for  nine  days'  march  eastward  from  Carthage,  as  far  as  Juka,  the  land 
is  iraiTcXAff  dXcftcvop. 
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means  of  action  for  the  really  important  achieyements 
on  land.  Convening  his  soldiers  in  assembly  near 
the  ships,  he  first  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Demeter  and 
PersephonS — the  patron  Goddesses  of  Sicily,  and  of 
Syracuse  in  particular.  He  then  apprised  his  sol- 
diers, that  during  the  recent  crossing  and  danger 
from  the  Carthaginian  pursuers,  he  bad  addressed 
a  vow  to  these  Goddesses — engaging  to  make  a 
burnt-offering  of  his  ships  in  their  honour,  if  they 
would  preserve  him  safe  across  to  Africa.  The 
Goddesses  had  granted  this  boon  ;  they  had  farther, 
by  favourably  responding  to  the  sacrifice  just  ofr 
fered,  promised  full  success  to  his  African  projects  ; 
it  became  therefore  incumbent  on  him  to  fulfil  his 
vow  with  exactness.  Torches  being  now  brought, 
Agathokles  took  one  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on 
the  stern  of  the  admiral's  ship,  directing  each  of 
the  trierarchs  to  do  the  like  on  his  own  ship.  All 
were  set  on  fire  simultaneously,  amidst  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  the  mingled  prayers  and  shouts  of 
the  soldiers'. 
Agathokles  Though  Agathoklcs  had  succeeded  in  animating 
l^trthV  his  soldiers  with  a  factitious  excitement,  for  the 
^an^t^'.  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  yet  so  soon  as 
tnrcr^Sw  *^®y  ®*^  ^^^  conflagration  decided  and  irrevocable, 
— richncsg    thus  cutting  off  all  their  communication  with  home 

and  colti*  i     .  •    •         /•  n  111  « 

▼ation  of     — ^their  spirits  fell,  and  they  began  to  despair  of 
t  e  country,  ^j^^.^  prospccts.     Without  allowiug  them  time  to 
dwell  upon  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  Agathokles 
conducted  them  at  once  against  the  nearest  Car- 
thaginian town,  called  Megald-Polis^.     His  march 

'  This  striking  scene  is  described  by  Diodorus,  xx.  7  (compare  Justin, 
xxii.  6),  probably  enough  copied  from  Kallias,  the  companion  and 
panegyrist  of  Agathokles :  see  Diodor.  xxi.  Fragm.  p.  281. 

'  Megald- Polls  is  nowhere  else  mentioned — ^nor  is  it  noticed  by 
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lay  for  the  most  part  through  a  rich  territory  in  the 
highest  cultivation.  The  passing  glance  which  we 
thus  obtain  into  the  condition  of  the  territory  near 
Carthage  is  of  peculiar  interest ;  more  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  desolation  of  the  same 
coast,  now  and  for  centuries  past.  The  corn-land, 
the  plantations  both  of  vines  and  olives,  the  exten- 
sive and  well-stocked  gardens,  the  size  and  equip- 
ment of  the  farm  buildings,  the  large  outlay  for 
artificial  irrigation,  the  agreeable  country-houses 
belonging  to  wealthy  Carthaginians,  &c.,  all  excited 
the  astonishment,  and  stimulated  the  cupidity,  of 
Agathokles  and  his  soldiers*  Moreover,  the  towns 
were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  all  open  and  un- 
fortified, except  Carthage  itself  and  a  few  others  on 
the  coa8t\  The  Carthaginians,  besides  having  little 
fear  of  invasion  by  sea,  were  disposed  to  mistrust 
their  subject  cities,  which  they  ruled  habitually 
with  harshness  and  oppression^.     The  liby-Pheni- 

Forbiger  in  bis  list  of  towns  in  the  Carthaginian  territoiy  (Handbuch 
der  Alten  Geographie,  sect.  109). 

Br.  Barth  ( Wanderungen  auf  den  Kiisten  Landem  des  Mittelmeeres, 
Tol.  i.  p.  131-133)  supposes  that  Agathokles  landed  at  an  indentation 
of  the  coast  on  the  western  &ce  of  that  projecting  tongue  of  land  which 
terminates  in  Cape  Bon  (Promontorium  Mercurii),  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Gulph  of  Carthage.  There  are  stone  quarries  here,  of 
the  greatest  extent  as  well  as  antiquity.  Dr.  Barth  places  Megald-Polis 
not  far  off  from  this  spot,  on  the  same  western  face  of  the  projecting^ 
land,  and  near  the  spot  afterwards  called  Misua. 

A  map,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix,  will  convey  to  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 

>  Justin,  xxii.  5.  ''  Hue  accedere,  quod  urbes  castellaque  Africse  non 
muris  cinctae,  non  in  montibus  posits  sint :  ^ed  in  planis  campis  sine  ullis 
munimentis  jaoeant :  quas  omnes  metu  excidii  facile  ad  belli  societatem 
perlici  posse." 

*  Seven  centuries  and  more  after  these  event%  we  read  that  the 
Vandal  king  Genseric  conquered  Africa  from  the  Romans— and  tbat  be 
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cians  appear  to  have  been  unused  to  arms — ^a  race 
of  timid  cultivators  and  traffickers,  accustomed  to 
subjection  and  practised  in  the  deceit  necessary  for 
lightening  it  ^  Agathokles,  having  marched  through 
this  land  of  abundance,  assaulted  Megalopolis 
without  delay.  The  inhabitants,  unprepared  for 
attack,  distracted  with  surprise  and  terror,  made 
little  resistance.  Agatbokles  easily  took  the  town, 
abandoning  both  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants  and 
all  the  rich  property  within,  to  his  soldiers ;  who  en- 
riched themselves  with  a  prodigious  booty  both  from 
town  and  country — ^furniture,  cattle,  and  slaves. 
From  hence  he  advanced  farther  southward  to  the 
town  called  Tunte  (the  modem  Tunis,  at  the 
distance  of  only  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Car- 
thage itself)  >  which  he  took  by  storm  in  like  man- 
ner.   He  fortified  Tunds  as  a  permanent  position ; 

demolished  the  fortificatioiit  of  aU  the  other  towns  except  Ciitfaage 
alone — ^from  the  like  feeling  of  mistrost.  This  demolition  nuterially 
facilitated  the  eonqnest  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  by  Beliaarins,  two  gene- 
rations afterwards  (Proeopius,  Bell.  Vandal,  i.  5 ;  i.  15). 

'  Livy  (xxix.  25),  in  recounting  the  landing  of  Scipio  in  the  Cartha- 
gmian  territory  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seoond  Panic  war,  aaya,  *'  Em* 
poria  ut  peteient,  gnbematoribaa  edixit.  Feitiliasimna  ager,  em|iie 
abondans  omnium  eo^  rerum  est  regio,  et  imbelles  (qnod  plemmque 
in  uberi  agro  erenit)  haibari  sunt :  prinsqae  quam  Gardiagine  snbveni* 
letnr,  opprimi  videbantar  posse." 

About  the  harshness  of  the  Carthaginian  rule  over  their  African 
subjects,  see  Diodor.  zi.  77 ;  Polyb.  i.  72.  In  reference  to  the  above 
passage  of  Polybius,  however,  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind— That  in 
describing  this  harshness,  he  speaks  with  aa^prets  and  exehuwe  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  subjects  during 
the  first  Punic  war  (against  Rome),  when  the  Carthaginians  themselves 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans  and  required  everything  that  they 
could  lay  hands  upon  for  self-defence.  This  passage  of  Polybius  has 
been  sometimes  cited  as  if  it  attested  the  ordinary  character  and  measure 
of  Carthaginian  dominion ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
author. 
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but  he  kept  his  main  force  united  in  camp,  know* 
ing  well  that  he  should  presently  have  an  imposing 
army  against  him  in  the  field,  and  severe  battles  to 
fight  1. 

•The  Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  Agathokles  constcma- 
during  his  crossing  from  Syracuse,  in  perfect  igno-  carthagc— 
ranee  of  his  plans.     When  he  landed  in  Africa,  on  forc"'^' 
their  own  territory,  and  even  burnt  his  fleet,  they  ^uVagaLt 
at  first  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  ?J™—     , 

*     Hanno  and 

held  him  prisoner.  But  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  Bomiikar 
commence  his  march  in  military  array  against  Me-  generals. 
galSpolis,  they  divined  his  real  purposes,  and  were 
filled  with  apprehension.  Carrying  off*  the  brazen 
prow-ornaments  of  his  burnt  and  abandoned  ships, 
they  made  sail  for  Carthage,  sending  forward  a 
swift  vessel  to  communicate  first  what  had  occur^^ 
red.  Before  this  vessel  arrived,  however,  the  land* 
ing[of  Agathokles  had  been  already  made  known  at 
Carthage,  where  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and 
consternation ;  since  no  one  supposed  that  he  could 
have  accomplished  such  an  adventure  without 
having  previously  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  army 
and  fleet  in  Sicily.  From  this  extreme  dismay 
they  were  presently  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the 

^  Diodor.  xz.  8.  Compare  Polybius,  i.  29,  where  he  describes  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  by  the  Roman  consul  Re- 
gulus.  Tun^  was  120  stadia  or  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of 
Carthage  (Polyb.  i.  67).  The  Tab.  Peuting.  reckons  it  only  ten  miles. 
It  was  made  the  central  place  for  hostile  operations  against  Carthage, 
both  by  Regulus  in  the  first  Punic  war  (Polyb.  i.  30),— by  Matho  and 
Spendius,  in  the  rebellion  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  and  native  Africans 
againstCarthage,whichfollowed  on  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war  (Polyb. 
i.  73) — and  by  the  revolted  Libyans  in  396  B.C.  (Diodor.  xiv,  77). 

Diodorus  pkces  Tunds  at  the  distance  of  2000  stadia  from  Carthage, 
which  must  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake.  He  calls  it  White  Tunis;  an 
epithet  drawn  from  the  chalk  cliffs  adjoining. 

VOL.  XII,  2  o 
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messengers  from  their  fleet ;  whereby  they  learnt 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Sicily.  They  now  made 
the  best  preparations  in  their  power  to  resist 
Agathokles.  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  two  men  of 
leading  families,  were  named  generals  conjointly^ 

They  were  bitter  political  rivals, — ^but  this  very 
rivalry  was  by  some  construed  as  an  advantage, 
since  each  would  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  other 
and  as  a  guarantee  to  the  state ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  each  had  a  party  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  the  separate  election  of  the  other  \  These 
two  generals,  unable  to  wait  for  distant  succours, 
led  out  the  native  forces  of  the  city,  stated  at 
40,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  derived  altogether 
from  citizens  and  residents— rwith  2000  war-cha- 
riots. They  took  post  on  an  eminence  (somewhere 
between  Tunis  and  Carthage)  not  far  from  Aga- 
tHbkles ;  Bomilkar  commanding  on  the  left,  where 
the  ground  was  so  difficult  that  he  was  unable  to 
extend  his  front,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  an  un- 
usual depth  of  files ;  while  Hanno  was  on  the  right, 
having  in  his  front  rank  the  Sacred  Band  of  Car- 
thage, a  corps  of  2500  distinguished  citizens,  better 
armed  and  braver  than  the  rest.  So  much  did  the 
Carthaginians  outnumber  the  invaders — and  so 
confident  were  they  of  victory — that  they  carried 
with  them  20,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  their  anti- 
cipated prisoners*. 

>  Diodor.  zx.  10. 

<  Diodor.  xx.  10-13.  See,  respecting  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage 
(which  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  Timoleon  at  the  battle  of  the  Kri- 
mesus),  Diodor.  x^i.  80, 81 ;  also  Vol.  XI.  of  this  History,  Chap.  Ixxxt. 
p.  242-250. 

The  amount  of  native  or  citizen-force  given  here  by  Dibdorus  (40,000 
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Agathokles  placed  himself  on  the  left,  with  1000  inferior 
chosen  hoplites  round  him  to  combat  the  Sacred  A^^thokies 
Band ;  the  command  of  his  right  he  gave  to  his  5^,*"'^' 
son  Archagathus.  His  troops — Syracusans,  miscel-  SI^^JJ^*,^ 
laneous  mercenary  Greeks,  Campanians  or  Sam- 
nites,  Tuscans,  and  Gauls — scarcely  equalled  in 
numbers  one-half  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  ships' 
crews  were  even  without  arms, — a  deficiency,  which 
Agathokles  could  supply  only  in  appearance,  by 
giving  to  them  the  leather  cases  or  wrappers  of 
shields,  stretched  out  upon  sticks.  The  outstretched 
wrappers  thus  exhibited  looked  from  a  distance  like 
shields  ;  so  that  these  men,  stationed  in  the  rear, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  reserve  of  hoplites.  As 
the  soldiers  however  were  still  discouraged,  Aga- 
thokles tried  to  hearten  them  up  by  another  device 
yet  more  singular,  for  which  indeed  he  must  have 
made  deliberate  provision  beforehand.  In  various 
parts  of  the  camp,  he  let  fly  a  number  of  owls, 
which  perched  upon  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the 
soldiers.  These  birds,  the  favourite  of  AthdnS, 
were  supposed  and  generally  asserted  to  promise 
victory ;  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  are  reported  to 
have  been  much  reassured  by  the  sight. 

The  Carthaginian  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  Treachery 
which  charged  first,  made  little  or  no  impression ;  thi^ni^'^' 
but  the  infantry  of  their  right  pressed  the  Greeks  |tJJ^[{j|a,_ 

foot  and  1000  hone)  seems  very  great.  Our  data  for  appreciating  it  Ag|||)^^le«. 
however  are  Umentably  scanty ;  and  we  ought  to  expect  a  hurge  total. 
The  population  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  souls ;  even 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and  when 
its  power  was  prodigiously  lessened  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  Its  military 
magazines,  even  in  that  reduced  condition,  were  enormous, — as  they 
stood  immediately  previous  to  their  being  given  up  to  the  Romans, 
under  the  treacherous  delusions  held  out  by  Rome. 

2o2 
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seriously.      Especially   Hanno,   with   the   Sacred 
Band  around  him,  behaved  with  the  utmost  bravery 
and  forwardness,  and  seemed   to  be  gaining  ad- 
vantage, when  he  was  unfortunately  slain.     His 
death   not  only  discouraged  his  own   troops,  but 
became  fatal  to  the  army,  by  giving  opportunity  for 
treason  to  his  colleague  Bomilkar.     This  man  had 
long  secretly  meditated  the  project  of  rendering 
himself  despot  of  Carthage.     As  a  means  of  attain- 
ing that  end,  he  deliberately  sought  to  bring  re- 
verses upon  her ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of 
Hanno's  death,  than  he  gave  orders  for  his  own 
wing  to  retreat.     The  Sacred  Band,  though  fighting 
with  unshaken  valour,  were  left  unsupported,  at- 
tacked in  rear  as  well  as  front,  and  compelled  to 
give  way  along  with  the  rest.     The  whole  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Car- 
thage.     Their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aga- 
thokles,  who  found  among  their  baggage  the  very 
handcufis  which   they  had   brought  for  fettering 
their  expected  captives*. 
Conquests        This  victory  made  Agathokles  for  the  time  master 
kies?mon'g  of  thc  opcu  country.     He  transmitted  the  news  to 
l^niiiTde*    Sicily,  by  a  boat  of  thirty  oars,  constructed  ex- 
Srthe"""    pressly  for  the  purpose — since  he  had  no  ships  of 
rn'i""        ^*®  ^^^  remaining.     Having  fortified  Tun6s  and 
established   it   as   his   central   position,   he  com- 
menced operations  along  the  eastern  coast  (Zeu- 
gitana  and  Byzakium,  as  the  northern  and  south- 
ern  portions  of  it  were  afterwards  denominated 

^  Diodor .  xx.  1 2.  The  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  difBerendy  given 
— ^some  authors  stated  it  at  1000  men— others  at  6000.  The  loss  in  the 
army  of  Agathokles  was  stated  at  200  men. 


coast 
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by  the  Romans)  against  the  towns  dependent  on 
Carthage  \ 

In  that  city,  meanwhile,  all  was  terror  and  de-  ^Moua 

.  ^      .  ,    ^  terror  and 

spondency  m   consequence  of  the   recent  defeat,  distress  of 
It  was  well  known  that  the  African  subjects  gene-  giniur  ' 
rally  entertained  nothing  but  fear  and  hatred  to-  2^m*<^. 
wards  the  reigning  city.   Neither  the  native  Libyans 
or  Africans, — nor  the  mixed  race  called  Liby-Phce- 
nicians,  who  inhabited  the  towns^— could  be  de- 
pended on   if  their  services  were   really  needed. 
The  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  took  the  form  of 
religious  fears  and  repentance.    They  looked  back 
with  remorse  on  the  impiety  of  their  past  lives,  and 
on  their  omissions  of  duty  towards  the  Gods.     To 
the  Tyrian  Herakles,  they  had  been  slack  in  trans- 
mitting the  dues  and  presents  required  by  their  re- 
ligion; a  backwardness  which  they  now  endeavoured 
to  make  up  by  sending  envoys  to  Tyre,  with  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  rich  presents,  and  especially 
with  models   in  gold  and  silver  of  their  sacred 
temples  and  shrines.    Towards  Kronus,  or  Moloch, 
they  also  felt  that  they  had  conducted  themselves 
sinfully.      The  worship   acceptable  to  that  God 
required  the  sacrifice  of  young  children,  born  of 
free  and  opulent  parents,  and  even  the  choice  child 
of  the  family.     But  it  was  now  found  out,  on  in- 
vestigation, that  many  parents  had  recently  put  a 
fraud  upon   the   God,   by  surreptitiously   buying 
poor  children,  feeding  them  well,  and  then  sacri- 
ficing them  as  their  own.     This  discovery  seemed 
at  once  to  explain  why  Kronus  had  become  offended, . 
and  what  had  brought  upon  them  the  recent  defeat. 

»  Diodor.  xx.  17.  '  Diodor.  xx.  66. 
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They  made  an  emphatic  atonement,  by  selecting 
200  children  from  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Carthage,  and  offering  them  up  to  Kronus  at  a 
great  public  sacrifice ;  besides  which,  300  parents, 
finding  themselves  denounced  for  similar  omissions 
in  the  past,  displayed  their  repentance  by  volan- 
tarily  immolating  their  own  children  for  the  public 
safety.  The  statue  of  Kronus, — placed  with  out- 
stretched hands  to  receive  the  victim  tendered  to 
him,  with  fire  immediately  underneath, — was  fed 
on  that  solemnity  certainly  with  200,  and  probably 
with    500,  living  children  ^     By  this   monstrous 

>  Diodor.  zx.  14.  Jti&vto  dc  koi  r6v  Kp6vov  avrois  ivamowrBtu, 
KaB6<roy  iv  roir  tffiirpoa'$€P  xp^*^^^  Bvovrtt  tovt^  rf  B^^  t»p  vlmv  rovr 
upariarovs,  vcrT€pov  ^vovfitvtH.  \d6pa  n-aidar  xai  Bpv^tavrnt  Ifrc/iirov  in\  t^p 
Bv<rlav'  KCLi  (TiTTia-fas  y€VOfuyris,  tvpfBrftrdv  Tt»€s  tw  Ka6upovfyyrifUp»w 
v9ro/9oXifuiiOi  yryov&rts'  tovt»v  d«  Xafi6yr€S  imfoicuf,  icat  tdvs  iroXc^uow 
irp^p  TOifi  Teixf<riv  6p&prts  orporoircdcvoyrap,  tdturUicufUpovv  &$  icaraXcXv- 
K&Tis  Tas  Trarpiovf  t&v  B^av  rifids'  SiopB&o'aa'Bai  bt  rhs  ayvoias  (nrrv- 
bovTif,  duucoa-iovs  /Up  t&v  cVc^ai«(rraro»y  iraUkav  frpoKpwaims  tBv<ra» 
brUiocUf  ShXoi  if  €v  diafidKait  ivT€Sf  4Kova'it»s  iavrovs  €doa'a»,  ovk 
cXarrovff  6irm  rpuiKO<riaiv'  ^»  5e  nop*  avrois  di^piiis  Kp6vov  ;i^aXjcovr, 
iKTiTOKOis  Tas  x^^P^^  vfTTiap  €yK€KKifjL€vas  «v\  TTlv  ytjp,  &ar€  tof  eirtrc- 
Btvra  tS>v  vai6«»v  mroKvXUa-Bai,  koX  iriirreiv  tU  ri  X'^H^  vKtjpes  nvpos. 
Compare  Festiu  ap.  Lactantiuin,  Inst.  Div.  i.  21 ;  Justin,  xviii.  6, 12. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  (the  more  remarkable  because  so  little 
information  concerning  Carthaginian  antiquity  has  reached  us),  one 
clause  is  not  perfectly  dear,  respecting  the  three  hundred  who  are  said 
to  have  voluntarily  given  themselves  up.  Diodorus  means  (I  appre- 
hend) as  Eusebius  understood  it,  that  these  were  fathers  who  gave  up 
their  children  (not  themselves)  to  be  sacrificed.  The  victims  here 
mentioned  as  sacrificed  to  Kronus  were  children,  not  adnlts  (compare 
Diodor.  xiii.  86) ;  nothing  is  here  said  about  adult  victims.  Wesseling 
in  his  note  adheres  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  dissenting 
from  Eusebius:  but  I  think  that  the  literal  meaning  is  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  tenor  of  the  paragraph.  Instances  of  self-de- 
votion, by  persons  torn  with  remorse,  are  indeed  mentioned :  see  the 
case  of  Imilkon,  Diodor.  xiv.  76 ;  Justin,  xix.  3. 

We  read  in  the  Fragment  of  Enniiu— *'  Poeni  sunt  soliti  suos  sacri- 
ficarc  puellos :  "  see  the  chapter  iv.  of  Miinter's  work,  Religion  der 
Karthager,  on  this  subject. 
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holocaust  the  full  religious  duty  being  discharged, 
and  forgiveness  obtained  from  the  God,  the  mental 
distress  of  the  Carthaginians  was  healed. 

Having  thus  relieved  their  consciences  on  the  Operations 
score  of   religious   obligation,   the   Carthaginians  uesonthe 
despatched  envoys  to  Hamilkar  in  Sicily,  acquaint-  c^'^f 
ing  him  with  the  recent  calamity,  desiring  him  to  S'pm're  ^ 
send  a  reinforcement,  and  transmitting  to  him  the  JJj^^^*' 
brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of  tum,  xba- 
Agathokies.      They  at  the  same  time  equipped  a  ^*"*'  ^' . 
fresh   army,  with  which   they  marched  forth   to 
attack  TunSs.     Agathokles  had  fortified  that  town, 
and  established  a  strong  camp  before  it ;  but  he 
had  withdrawn  his  main  force  to  prosecute  opera- 
tions against  the  maritime  towns  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  territory  of  Carthage.     Among  these 
towns,  he    first   attacked   Neapolis  with  success, 
granting  to  the  inhabitants  favourable  terms.     He 
then  advanced  farther  southwards  towards  Adru- 
metum,  of  which  he  commenced  the  siege,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  neighbouring  Libyan  prince  named 
Elymas,  who  now  joined  him.    While  Agathokles 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Adrumetum,  the  Car- 
thaginians attacked  his  position  at  Tunds,.  drove 
his  soldiers  out  of  the  fortified  camp  into  the  town, 
and  began  to  batter  the  defences  of  the  town  itself. 
Apprised  of  this  danger  while  besieging  Adrumetum, 
but  nevertheless  reluctant  to  raise  the  siege, — ^Aga- 
thokles  left  his  main  army  before  it,  stole  away  with 
only  a  few  soldiers  and  some  camp-followers,  and 
conducting    them   to  an  elevated  spot — half-way 
between  Adrumetum  and  Tun6s,  yet  visible  from 
both — he  caused  them  to  kindle  at  night  upon  this 
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eminence  a  prodigious  number  of  fire8\  The  efiect 
of  these  fires,  seen  from  Adrumetum  on  one  side 
and  from  the  army  before  Tun6s  on  the  other,  was, 
to  produce  the  utmost  terror  at  both  places.  The 
Carthaginians  besieging  TunSs  fancied  that  Aga- 
thokles  with  his  whole  army  was  coming  to  attack 
them,  and  forthwith  abandoned  the  siege  in  dis- 
order, leaving  their  engines  behind.  The  defenders 
of  Adrumetum,  interpreting  these  fires  as  evidence 
of  a  large  reinforcement  on  its  way  to  jdin  the 
besieging  army,  were  so  discouraged  that  they  sur- 
rendered the  town  on  capitulation'. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17*  \d6pa  irpo<Trj\B€V  hri  riva  roirov  6p€tv6y,  oBtp 
6paa$ai  dvvarov  ^p  avT6v  vfrd  rov  *A6pvfifjTipStv  Kai-  rmp 
Kapx^^oviwp  rap  Tvptfra  iro\iopKovPT<»p'  wkt6s  d^  onyra^cv 
roir  arpoTMyrcus  im  irdkw  r&irop  nvpa  Kautp,  dtSfay  €iroiria^,  rois  fuw 
Kapxn^piois,  CAP  /Acra  pMyaXrjt  dvva/iea>y  cir*  avroifs  vop€v6fi€Pos,  rois  bi 
irdKiopKovfi€Potf,  a>s  SKXrjs  dvydficttr  dBpds  rots  iroKtfuow  €is  W}iiiuixi<ip 
Trapayeyevrjftfvris. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17*  The  incident  here  recounted  by  Diodonis  is  curi- 
ous, but  quite  distinct  and  intelligible.  He  had  good  authorities  before 
hhn  in  his  history  of  Agathokles.  If  true,  it  affords  an  evidence  for 
determining,  within  some  limits,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Adrumetum, 
which  Mannert  and  Shaw  place  at  Herkla — while  Forbiger  and  Dr. 
Barth  put  it  near  the  site  of  the  modern  port  called  Susa,  still  more  to 
the  southward,  and  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  Tunis.  Other  authors 
have  placed  it  at  Hamamat,  more  to  the  northward  than  Herida,  and 
nearer  to  *Tunis. 

Of  these  three  sites,  Hamamat  is  the  only  one  which  will  consist 
with  the  narrative  of  Diodorus.  Both  the  others  are  too  distant. 
Hamamat  is  about  forty-eight  English  miles  from  Tunis  (see  Bai*th, 
p.  184,  with  his  note).  This  is  as  great  a  distance  (if  not  too  great)  as 
can  possibly  be  admitted ;  both  Herkla  and  Susa  are  very  much  more 
distant,  and  therefore  out  of  the  question. 

Nevertheless,  the  other  evidence  known  to  us  tends  apparently  to 
place  Adrumetum  at  Susa,  and  not  at  Hamamat  (see  Barth,  p.  142-' 
154 ;  Forbiger,  Handb.  Geog.  p.  845).  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  not  true,  or  must  apply  to  some  other  place 
on  the  coast  (possibly  Neapolis,  the  modem  Nabel)  taken  by  Agathokles, 
and  not  to  Adrumetum. 
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By  this  same  dtratagem — if  the  narrative  caa  be  He  fortifies 
trasted — ^Agalhokles  both  relieved  Tun6s,  and  ac-  onSlrtlkes 
quired   possession   of  Adrumetum.      Pushing   his  ^UIrt**3,e 
conquests  yet  farther  south,  he  besieged  and  took  '^Jf^**',, 
Thapsus,  with  several  other  towns  on  the  coast  to  defeats  the 
a  considerable  distance  southward^     He  also  oc-  nuLallrm. 
copied  and  fortified  the  important  position  called 
Aspis,  on  the  south-east  of  the  headland  Cape  Bon, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  a  point  convenient  for 
maritime  communication  with  Sicily^. 

By  a  series  of  such  acquisitions,  comprising  in 
all  not  less  than  200  dependencies  of  Carthage, 
Agathokles  became  master  along  the  eastern  coast\ 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17- 

'  Strabo,  zTii.  p.  834.  Soliniu  (c.  30)  talks  of  Aspis  as  founded  by 
the  Siculi;  Aspis  (called  by  the  Romans  Clypea),  being  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cape  Bon,  as  more  convenient  for  communication  with  Sicily 
than  either  Carthage,  or  Tunis,  or  any  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
which  was  on  the  western  side  of  Cape  Bon.  To  get  roimd  that  head- 
land is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  difficult  and  uncertain  enterprise  for 
navigators :  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Barth,  founded  partly  on  his  own 
personal  experience  (Wandeningen  auf  den  Kiistenluidem  des  Mittel- 
meeres,  i.  p.  196).  A  ship  coming  from  Sicily  to  Aspis  was  not  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  round  the  headland. 

In  the  case  of  Agathokles,  there  was  a  farther  reason  for  establishing 
bis  maritime  position  at  Aspis.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  superior  to 
him  at  sea;  accordingly  they  could  easily  interrupt  his  maritime  com- 
munication from  Sicily  with  Tunis,  or  with  any  point  in  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
thage. But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  watch  the  coast  at  Aspis ; 
for  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  get  from  the  Gulf  round  Cape  Bon. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17*  The  Roman  consul  Regulus,  when  he  invaded 
Africa  during  the  first  Punic  war,  is  said  to  have  acquired,  either  by 
capture  or  voluntary  adhesion,  two  hundred  dependent  cities  of  Car- 
thage ( Appian,  Punica,  c.  3).  Respecting  the  prodigious  number  of  towns 
in  Northern  Africa,  see  the  very  learned  and  instructive  work  of  Movers, 
Die  Phonikier,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  seqq.  Even  at  the  commencement  of  4;he 
third  Punic  war,  when  Carthage  was  so  much  reduced  in  power,  she 
had  still  three  hundred  cities  in  Libya  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  name  cities  or  towns  {n6k€is)  was  used  by  some 
authors  very  vaguely.    Thus  Posddonius  ridiculed  the  affirmation  of 
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He  next  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  towns  in  the 
interior,  into  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  several 
days'  march.      But  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence 
from  his  soldiers  at  Tunds,  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  marched  out  again  to  attack  them,  and  had 
already  retaken  some  of  his  conquests.     Return- 
.  ing   suddenly  by  forced  marches,  he  came  upon 
them  by  surprise,  and   drove  in   their  advanced 
parties  with  considerable  loss ;  while  he  also  gained 
am  important  victory  over  the  Libyan  prince  Elymas, 
who  had  rejoined  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  now 
defeated  and  slain ^    The  Carthaginians,  however, 
though  thus  again  humbled  and  discouraged,  still 
maintained  the  field,  strongly  entrenched,  between 
Carthage  and  TunSs. 
Proceedings      Meauwhilc  the  affairs  of  Agathokles  at  Syracuse 
before"^   ''  had  taken  a  turn  unexpectedly  favourable.    He  had 
fhVdTylr  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^**y  blocked  up  partially  by  sea  and  with  a 
r^crin'     victorious  enemy  encamped  near  it ;  so  that  supplies 
-^heif       found  admission  with  difficulty.     In  this  condition, 
pointed, and  Hamilkar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
!!^^from    received  from  Carthage  the  messengers  announcing 
'*•  their  recent  defeat  in  Africa ;  yet  also  bringing  the 

brazen  prow  ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of 
Agathokles.  He  ordered  the  envoys  to  conceal  the 
real  truth,  and  to  spread  abroad  news  that  Aga- 
thokles had  been  destroyed  with  his  armament ;  in 
proof  of  which  he  produced  the  prow  ornaments, — 
an  undoubted  evidence  that  the  ships  had  really 

Polybius  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  162),  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  bad  destroyed 
three  hundred  n6K€i£  of  the  Celtiberians ;  Strabo  censures  others  who 
spoke  of  one  thousand  ir6k€is  of  the  Iberians.     Such  a  number  could 
only  be  made  good  by  including  large  nco/Mit. 
>  Diodor.  xx.  17,  18. 
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been  destroyed.  Sending  envoys  with  these  evi- 
dences  into  Syracuse,  to  be  exhibited  to  Antander 
and  the  other  authorities,  Hamilkar  demanded  from 
them  the  surrender  of  the  city,  under  promise  of 
safety  and  favourable  terms;  at  the  same  time 
marching  his  army  close  up  to  it,  with  the  view  of 
making  an  attack.  Antander  with  others,  believing 
the  information  and  despairing  of  successful  resist- 
ance, were  disposed  to  comply ;  but  Erymnon  the 
iEtolian  insisted  on  holding  out  until  they  had  fuller 
certainty.  This  resolution  Antander  adopted.  At 
the  same  time,  mistrusting  those  citizens  of  Syracuse 
who  were  relatives  or  friends  of  the  exiles  without,  he 
ordered  them  all  to  leave  the  city  immediately,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  No  less  than  8000  persons 
were  expelled  under  this  mandate.  They  were 
consigned  to  the  mercy  of  Hamilkar,  and  his  army 
without ;  who  not  only  suffered  them  to  pass,  but 
treated  them  with  kindness.  Syracuse  was  now  a 
scene  of  a^ravated  wretchedness  and  despondency; 
not  less  from  this  late  calamitous  expulsion,  than 
from  the  grief  of  those  who  believed  that  their 
relatives  in  Africa  had  perished  with  Agathokles. 
Hamilkar  had  brought  up  his  battering-engines, 
and  was  preparing  to  assault  the  town,  when 
Nearchus,  the  messenger  from  Agathokles,  arrived 
from  Africa  after  a  voyage  of  five  days,  having 
under  favour  of  darkness  escaped,  though  only  just 
escaped,  the  blockading  squadron.  From  him  the 
Syracusan  government  learnt  the  real  truth,  and' 
the  victorious  position  of  Agathokles.  There  was 
no  farther  talk  of  capitulation ;  Hamilkar — having 
tried  a  partial  assault,  which  was  vigorously  re- 
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pulsed, — ^withdrew  his  army,  and  detached  from  it  a 
reinforcement  of  5000  men  to  the  aid  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  Africa^ 

During  some  months,  he  seems  to  have  employed 
himself  in  partial  operations  for  extending  the  Car* 
thaginian  dominion  throughout  Sicily.  But  at 
length  he  concerted  measures  with  the  Syracusan 
exile  Deinokrates,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous body  of  his  exiled  countrymen,  for  a  renewed 
attack  upon  Syracuse.  His  fleet  already  blockaded 
the  harbour,  and  he  now  with  his  army,  stated  as 
120,000  men,  destroyed  the  neighbouring  lands, 
hoping  to  starve  out  the  inhabitants.  Approaching 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  occupied  the  Olym- 
pieion,  or  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  near  the  river 
Anapus  and  the  interior  coast  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
From  hence — probably  under  the  conduct  of  Deino- 
krates  and  the  other  exiles,  well-acquainted  with 
the  ground — ^he  undertook  by  a  night-march  to 
ascend  the  circuitous  and  difficult  mountain  track, 
for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  fort  called  Eurya- 
lus,  at  the  highest  point  of  Epipolse,  and  the  western 
apex  of  the  Syracusan  lines  of  fortification.  This 
was  the  same  enterprise,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with 
the  same  main  purpose,  as  that  of  Demosthenes 
during  the  Athenian  siege,  after  he  had  brought 
the  second  armament  from  Athens  to  the  relief  of 
Nikias^  Even  Demosthenes,  though  conducting 
his  march  with  greater  precaution  than  Hamilkar, 
and  successful  in  surprising  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  had 


1  Diodor.  zx.  15,16. 

«  See  Vol.  VII.  Ch.  Ix.  p.  418  of  this  History;  together  with  the 
second  Plan  of  Syracuse,  annexed  to  Vol.  VII. 
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been  driven  down  again  with  disastrous  loss.  More- 
over, since  his 'time,  this  fort  Euryalus,  instead  of 
being  left  detached,  had  been  embodied  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  city.  It  formed  the  apex  or  point  of  junc* 
tion  for  the  two  converging  walls — one  skirting  the 
northern  cliff,  the  other  thesouthern  cliff,  of  Epipol8e\ 
The  surprise  intended  by  Hamilkar — difficult  in 
the  extreme,  if  at  all  practicable — seems  to  have 
been  unskilfully  conducted.  It  was  attempted  with 
a  confused  multitude,  incapable  of  that  steady  order 
requisite  for  night-movements.  His  troops,  losing 
their  way  in  the  darkness,  straggled,  and  even 
mistook  each  other  for  enemies;  while  the  Syra- 
cusan  guards  from  Euryalus,  alarmed  by  the  noise, 
attacked  them  vigorously  and  put  them  to  the  rout. 
Their  loss,  in  trying  to  escape  down  the  steep  decli- 
vity, was  prodigious ;  and  Hamilkar  himself,  making 
brave  efforts  to  rally  them,  became  prisoner  to  the 
Syracusans.  What  lent  peculiar  interest  to  this 
incident,  in  the  eyes  of  a  pious  Greek,  was  that  it 
served  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  pro- 
phecy.  Hamilkar  had  been  assured  by  a  prophet 
that  he  would  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse ;  and  this 
assurance  had  in  part  emboldened  him  to  the  attack, 
since  he  naturally  calculated  on  entering  the  city 
as  a  conqueror^.     He  did  indeed  take  his  evening 

1  For  a  description  of  the  fortifications  added  to  Syracuse  by  the 
elder  Dionysius,  see  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxxii.  p.  658  of  this  History;  also 
Plan  rV.  at  the  end  of  Vol.  X. 

•  Diodor.  xx.  29,  30.  Cicero  (Divinat.  i.  24)  notices  this  prophecy 
and  its  manner  of  fulfilment;  but  he  gives  a  somewhat  difierent  version 
of  the  events  preceding  the  capture  of  Hamilkar. 
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meal  in  Syracuse,  literally  fulfilling  the  augury. 
Immediately  after  it,  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
relatives  of  the  slain,  who  first  paraded  him  through 
the  city  in  chains,  then  inflicted  on  him  the  worst 
tortures,  and  lastly  killed  him.     His  head  was  cut 
off  and  sent  to  Africa  ^ 
The  Agri-        The  loss  and  humiliation  sustained  in  this  repulse 
stand  for-    — togethcr  with  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  the 
dhamp?on8    discord  cusuing  between  the  exiles  under  Deino- 
freedom*"    krates  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers — completely 
A 'ithokici  ^^^^^  ^P  the  besieging  army.     At  the  same  time, 
and  the       the  Agrigentines,  profiting  by  the  depression  both 
nians.        of  Carthagiuians  aud  exiles,  stood  forward  publicly, 
proclaiming  themselves  as  champions  of  the  cause 
of  autonomous  city  government  throughout  Sicily, 
under  their  own  presidency,  against  both  the  Car- 
thaginians on  one  side,  and  the  despot  Agathokles 
on  the  other.    They  chose  for  their  general  a  citizen 
named  Xenodokus,  who  set  himself  with  vigour  to 
the  task  of  expelling  everywhere  the  mercenary 
garrisons  which  held  the  cities  in  subjection.     He 
began  first  with  Gela,  the  city  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Agrigentum,   found  a  party  of  the  citizens 
disposed  to  aid  him,  and  in  conjunction  with  them, 
overthrew  the  Agathoklean  garrison.    The  Geloans^ 
thus  liberated,  seconded  cordially  his  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  like  benefits  to  others.  The  popular  banner 
proclaimed  by  Agrigentum  proved  so  welcome,  that 
many  cities  eagerly  invited  her  aid  to  shake  off  the 

^  Diodor.  xx.  30.  t6v  If  oSv  'A^CKKav  ol  r&v  a7ro\cB!K6T»v  avyy^vtU 
dtdffuvop  ayay6vT€s  dta  rrjs  nSKeas,  fcai  dcti/au  aiKUUs  kot  avrov  'XP'!^^' 
fuvoi,  fi€Ta  TTJs  €(r\aTiii  vfip€ias  dpfXKov. 
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yoke  of  the  soldiery  in  their  respective  citadels,  and 
regain  their  free  governments ^  Enna>  Erbessus, 
Echetla^,  Leontini,  and  Kamarina,  were  ail  thus 
relieved  from  the  dominion  of  Agathokles ;  while 
other  cities  were  in  like  manner  emancipated  from 
the  sway  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  joined  the  Agri- 
gentine  confederacy.  The  Agathoklean  government 
at  Syracuse  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  such 
spirited  manifestations.  Syracuse  still  continued 
to  be  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  though 
the  blockade  was  less  efficacious,  and  supplies  were 
now  introduced  more  abundantly  than  before^. 

The  ascendency  of  Agathokles  was  thus  rather  Mutiny  in 
on  the  wane  in  Sicily ;  but  in  Africa,  he  had  become  kga^^kies 
more  powerful   than   ever — not  without   perilous  hu^gjie^ 
hazards  which   brought  him   occasionally  to   the  fJSfl^^'f^^ 
brink  of  ruin.    On  receiving  from  Syracuse  the  head  extricating 
of  the  captive  Hamilkar,  he  rode  forth  close  to  the 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  held  it  up  to  their 
view  in  triumph  ;  they  made  respectful  prostration 
before  it,  but  the  sight  was  astounding  and  mourn- 
ful to  them*.  While  they  were  thus  in  despondency, 
however,  a  strange  vicissitude  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  their  enemy  into  their  hands.     A  violent 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  Agathokles  at 
TunSs,  arising  out  of  a  drunken  altercation  between 
his  son  Archagathus  and  an  iEtolian  officer  named 

'  Diodor.  xx.  31.  itcfiorjBtiarjs  de  Ttjs  tS>u  * hupayavriv^v  inifidKfjs 
Korii  vaacuf  rrfv  vrjaov,  €V€ir€<r€v  6pn^  reus  TrdXcci  vp6t  Tijv  iktvBfpioof, 

'  Enna  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Sicily ;  Erbessus  is  not  far  to  the 
north-east  of  Ag;rigentum ;  Echetla  is  placed  by  Polybius  (i.  15)  midway 
between  the  domain  of  Syracuse  and  that  of  Carthage. 

»  Diodor.  xx.  32. 

^  Diodor.  xx.  33.  oi  dc  Kapx>?d<$v(o(,  irr/MoXyctp  ycvofirvoi,  Koi  fiap^- 
piK»£  vpocKwrfo-avreSf  &c. 
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Lykiskus  ;  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  latter 
by  the  former.  The  comrades  of  Lykiskus  rose  in 
arms  with  fury  to  avenge  him,  calling  for  the  head 
of  Archagathus.  They  found  sympathy  with  the 
whole  army ;  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  demand- 
ing their  arrears  of  outstanding  pay,  chose  new 
generals,  and  took  regular  possession  of  TunSs 
with  its  defensive  works.  The  Carthaginians,  in- 
formed  of  this  outbreak,  immediately  sent  envoys 
to  treat  with  the  mutineers,  offering  to  them  large 
presents  and  double  pay  in  the  service  of  Carthage. 
Their  offer  was  at  first  so  favourably  entertained, 
that  the  envoys  returned  with  confident  hopes  of 
success ;  when  Agathokles,  as  a  last  resource, 
clothed  himself  in  mean  garb,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  He  addressed  them  in 
a  pathetic  appeal,  imploring  them  not  to  desert  him, 
and  even  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself  before 
their  faces.  With  such  art  did  he  manage  this 
scene,  that  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  underwent 
a  sudden  and  complete  revolution.  They  not  only 
became  reconciled  to  him,  but  even  greeted  him 
with  enthusiasm,  calling  on  him  to  resume  the  dress 
and  functions  of  general,  and  promising  unabated 
obedience  for  the  future  \  Agathokles  gladly  obeyed 

I  Compare  the  description  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  29,  of  the  mutiny  in 
the  Yitellian  army  commanded  by  Fabioa  Yalena,  at  Ticinum. 

"  Postquam  immissis  lictoribus,  Valens  coercere  seditionem  coeptabat, 
ipsum  invadunt  (milites),  saxa  jaciunt,  fugientem  sequuntur. — Valens, 
servili  Teste,  apud  decurionem  equitum  tegebatur."  (Presently  the 
feeling  changes,  by  the  adroit  management  of  Alphenus  Varus,  prefect 
of  the  camp) — then,  "  silentio,  patientia,  postremo  precibus  et  lacrymis, 
veniam  quserebant.  Ut  veto  deformis  et  Hens,  et  praeter  spem  incolumis 
Valens  processit,  gaudium,  miseratio,  favor :  versi  in  leetitiam  (ut  est 
▼ulgus  utroque  immodicum)  laudantes  gratantesque  circumdatum  aquilis 
signisque,  in  tribunal  ferunt." 
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the  call,  and  took  advantage  of  their  renewed  ardour 
to  attack  forthwith  the  Carthaginians ;  who,  expect- 
ing nothing  less,  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss^ 

In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Carthaginians  pre-  b.c.so8- 
sently  sent  a  considerable  force  into  the  interior,  carthairf. 
for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  or  regaiaing  the  nianarmy 
disaffected  Numidian  tribes.     They  met  with  good  in  the  in- 
success  in  this  enterprise ;  but  the  Numidians  were  atulck^by 
in  the  main  faithless  and  indifferent  to  both  the  ^fth^om" 
belligerents,  seeking  only  to  turn  the  war  to  their  J,"^^"".^ 
own  profit.     Agathokles,  leaving  his  son  in  com-  piiiagedby 

/^       _        .    °     „  ,     1       rM        1        .    .  .  ,       the  Numi- 

mand  at  Tunes,  followed  the  Carthagmians  into  the  dians. 
interior  with  a  large  portion  of  his  army.  The 
Carthaginian  generals  were  cautious,  and  kept 
themselves  in  strong  position.  Nevertheless  Aga- 
thokles felt  confident  enough  to  assail  them  in  their 
camp ;  and  after  great  effort,  with  severe  loss  on 
his  own  side,  he  gained  an  indecisive  victory.  This 
advantage  however  was  countervailed  by  the  fact, 
that  during  the  action  the  Numidians  assailed  his 
camp,  slew  all  the  defenders,  and  carried  off  nearly 
all  the  slaves  and  baggage.  The  loss  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side  fell  most  severely  upon  the  Greek 
soldiers  in  their  pay ;  most  of  them  exiles  under 
Klinon,  and  some  Syracusan  exiles.  These  men 
behaved  with  signal  gallantry,  and  were  nearly  all 
slain,  either  during  the  battle  or  after  the  battle, 
by  Agathokles^. 

It  had  now  become  manifest,  however,  to  this  Agathokles 
daring  invader,  that  the  force  of  resistance  possessed  mot  ^^"^ 
by  Carthage  was  more  than  he  could  overcome —  2Sm "" 

'  Diodor.  XX.  34.  '  Diodor.  xx.  39.  ^yt^^^- 
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that  though  humbling  and  impoverishing  her  for 
the  moment,  he  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  tri- 
umphant close  ;  since  the  city  itself,  occupying  the 
isthmus  of  a  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  strongest  fortifications,  could  not 
be  besieged  except  by  means  far  superior  to  bis^ 
We  have  already  seen,  that  though  he  had  gained 
victories  and  seized  rich  plunder,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  provide  even  regular  pay  for  his  soldiers, 
whose  fidelity  was  consequently  precarious.     Nor 
could  he  expect  reinforcements  from  Sicily ;  where 
his  power  was  on  the  whole  declining,  though  Sy- 
racuse itself  was  in  less  danger  than  before.     He 
therefore  resolved  to  invoke  aid  from  Ophelias  at 
Kyrend,  and  despatched  Orthon  as  envoy  for  that 
purpose*. 
Antecedent       To  KyrduS  aud  what  was  afterwards  called  its 
itln^Mof     Pentapolis  (i.e.  the  five  neighbouring  Grecian  towns, 
DiVisronof    Kyr6n6,  its  port  Apollonia,  Barka,  Teucheira,  and 
twecn***"      Hesperides),  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  history  has 
Kyr^ns       already  been  devoted*.     Unfortunately  information 
thage.         respecting  them,  for  a  century  and  more  anterior 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  is  almost  wholly  wanting. 
Established  among  a  Libyan  population,  many  of 
whom  were  domiciliated  with  the  Greeks  as  fellow- 
residents,  these  Kyreneans  had  imbibed  many  Li- 
byan habits  in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  religion ;  of 
which  their  fine  breed  of  horses,  employed  both  for 
the  festival  chariot- matches  and  in  battle,  was  one 

'  Diodor.  xx.  59.    'O  dc  rrjs  ir<SK€»s  ovk  ^¥  Kivbwos,  ofrpoo-irov  rrjs 
ir6\fas  oCoTis  dia  r^i^  dno  r&v  t€ix^v  koI  rfjs  Bcikamfs  ox^fporrfra, 
»  Diodor.  xx.  40. 
»  See  Vol.  IV.  Ch.  xxvii.  p.  40-66. 
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example.  The  Libyan  tribes,  useful  as  neighbours, 
servants,  and  customers',  were  frequently  also 
troublesome  as  enemies.  In  413  b.c.  we  hear  acci- 
dentally that  Hesperides  was  besieged  by  Libyan 
tribes,  and  rescued  by  some  Peloponnesian  hoplites 
on  their  way  to  Syracuse  during  the  Athenian 
siege*.  About  401  b.c.  (shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war),  the  same  city  was  again  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  same  enemies,  that  she  threw 
open  her  citizenship  to  any  Greek  new-comer  who 
would  aid  in  repelling  thetn.  This  invitation  was 
accepted  by  several  of  the  Messenians,  just  then 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  and  proscribed  by  the 
Spartans  ;  they  went  to  Africa,  but,  becoming  in- 
volved in  intestine  warfare  among  the  citizens  of 
KyrSnd,  a  large  proportion  of  them  perished^.  Ex- 
cept these  scanty  notices,  we  hear  nothing  about 
the  Greco-Libyan  Pentapolis  in  relation  to  Grecian 
affairs,  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  would 
appear  that  the  trade  with  the  native  African  tribes, 
between  the  Gulfs  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Syrtis  was  divided  between  Kyrfinfi  (meaning  the 
Kyrenaic  Pentapolis)  and  Carthage — at  a  boundary 
point  called  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni,  ennobled  by  a 
commemorative  legend ;  immediately  east  of  these 
Altars  was  Automala,  the  westernmost  factory  of 
Kyr6n6\  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  relations, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  between  Kyrdnd   and 

'  See  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Philipp.)  s.  6,  where  he  speaks  of  Kyr6n6  as 
a  spot  judiciously  chosen  for  colonization ;  the  natives  near  it  being  not 
dangerous^  but  suited  for  obedient  neighbours  and  sUves. 

^  Thucyd.  vii.  50.  "  Pausan.  iv.  26;  Diodor.  xiv.  34. 

*  Strabo,  xTii.  p.  836;  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  p.  126. 
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Carthage,  the  two  great  emporia  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  were  constant  and  often  lucrative — ^though 
not  always  friendly. 

litrthT  ^°  ^^^  y^"  ^^  ^•^•'  ^^^^  ^^^  victorious  Alex- 
Harpaiun  aodcr  Overran  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  Kyr^o^ 
is  invited  sent  to  tender  presents  and  submission  to  him,  and 
KVrfill^by  became  enrolled  among  his  subjects\  We  hear 
chi!^erJd"  nothing  more  about  them  until  the  last  year  of  Alex- 
S^TiIok  coder's  life  (324  b.c.  to  323  b.c).  About  that  time, 
7><^on^>  the  exiles  from  KyrSnS  and  Barka,  probably  enough 
emboldened  by  the  rescript  of  Alexander  (pro- 
claimed at  the  Olympic  festival  of  324  b.c,  and 
directing  that  all  Grecian  exiles,  except  those 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  should  be  recalled  forthwith), 
determined  to  accomplish  their  return  by  force. 
To  this  end  they  invited  from  Krete  an  officer 
named  Thimbron ;  who,  having  slain  Harpalus  after 
his  flight  from  Athens  (recounted  in  a  previous 
chapter),  had  quartered  himself  in  Krete,  with  the 
treasure,  the  ships,  and  the  6000  mercenaries, 
brought  over  from  Asia  by  that  satrap*.  Thimbron 
willingly  carried  over  his  army  to  their  assistance, 
intending  to  conquer  for  himself  a  principality  in 
Libya.  He  landed  near  Kyrdnd,  defeated  the  Ky- 
renean  forces  with  great  slaughter,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  ApoUonia,  the  fortified  port  of  that 
city,  distant  from  it  nearly  ten  miles.    The  towns 

1  Arrian,  vii.  9,  12;  Curtius,  iv.  7*  9;  Diodor.  xvii.  49.  It  is  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kyrdnd  (exact  date  unknown)  applied  to  Plato 
to  make  laws  for  them,  but  that  he  dedined.  See  Thrige,  Histor. 
Cyr6n^,  p.  191.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  this  statement  better 
avouched. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  108,  xviii.  19;  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexandr.  vi. 
apud  Photium,  Cod.  92;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  837. 
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of  Barka  and  Hesperides  sided  with  him  ;  so  that 
he  was  strong  enough  to  force  the  Kyreneaos  to 
a  disadvaatageous  treaty.  They  covenanted  to 
pay  500  talents, — to  surrender  to  him  half  of  their 
war-chariots  for  his  ulterior  projects — and  to  leave 
him  in  possession  of  ApoUonia,  While  he  plun- 
dered the  merchants  in  the  harbour,  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  subjugating  the  independent  Libyan 
tribes,  and  probably  of  stretching  his  conquests  to 
Carthage\  His  schemes  were  however  frustrated 
by  one  of  his  own  officers,  a  Kretan  named  Mna- 
sikles;  who  deserted  to  the  Kyreneans,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  set  aside  the  recent  convention. 
Thimbron,  after  seizing  such  citizens  of  KyrSnd  as 
happened  to  be  at  ApoUonia,  attacked  KyrSnS 
itself,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  the  Kyreneans  were 
then  bold  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  Barka 
and  Hesperides.  To  aid  these  two  cities,  Thimbron 
moved  his  quarters  from  ApoUonia ;  but  during  his 
absence,  Mnasikles  contrived  to  surprise  that  valu- 
able port ;  thus  mastering  at  once  his  base  of  opera- 
tions, the  station  for  his  fleet,  and  all  the  baggage  of 
his  soldiers.  Thimbron's  fleet  could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  a  harbour.  The  seameu,  land- 
ing here  and  there  for  victuals  and  water,  were  cut 
off  by  the  native  Libyans,  while  the  vessels  ^ere 
dispersed  by  storms^. 

The  Kyreneans,  now  full  of  hope,  encountered 
Thimbron  in  the  field,  and  defeated  him.  Yet 
though  reduced  to  distress,  he  contrived  to  obtain 
possession  of  Teucheira ;  to  which  port  he  invoked 
as  auxiliaries  2500  fresh  soldiers,  out  of  the  loose 

1  Diodor.  xyiii.  19.  '  Diodor.  xvii.  20. 
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mercenary  bands  dispersed  near  Cape  Taenarus  id 
Peloponnesus.    This  reinforcement  again  put  him 
in  a  condition  for  battle.     The  Kyreneans  on  their 
side  also  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  succour, 
partly  from  the  neighbouring  Libyans,  partly  from 
Carthage.      They  got  together  a  force  stated  as 
30,000  men,  with  which  they  met  him  in  the  6eld. 
But  on  this  occasion  they  were  totally  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  all   their  generals  and  much  of  their 
aripy.     Thimbron  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess ;   he  pressed   both   KyrSnd  and  the  harbour 
so  vigorously,  that  famine  began  to  prevail,  and 
sedition  broke  out  among  the  citizens.     The  oli- 
garchical men,  expelled  by  the  more  popular  party, 
sought  shelter,  some  in  the  camp  of  Thimbron, 
some  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt*. 
TheRyre.        I  havc  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  partition 
invite  aid     after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  Egypt  had  been 
E^pUi^     assigned  to  Ptolemy.     Seizing  with  eagerness  the 
who*iTndi    opportunity  of  annexing  to  it  so  valuable  a  posses- 
twthil"      ®^^^  ^  '^®  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis,  this  chief  sent  an 
Defeat  and    adcquatc  forcc  under  Ophelias  to  put  dowu  Thim- 

death  Oi 

Thimbron.    bron   and   restore   the    exiles.     His   success   was 

a/ne^edto   Complete.      All  the  cities  in  the  Pentapolis  were 

luont**™      reduced;   Thimbron,  worsted  and   pursued  as  a 

IndlT^'      ftigi^ive,  was  seized  in  his  flight  by  some  Libyans, 

Ophelias  at  and  brought  prisoner  to  Teucheira  ;  the  citizens  of 

which  place  (by  permission  of  the  Olynthian  £pi- 

kydes,  governor  for  Ptolemy),  first  tortured  himi 

and  then  conveyed  him  to  ApoUonia  to  be  hanged. 

A  final  visit  from  Ptolemy  himself  regulated  the 

affairs  of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  incorporated 

*  Diodor.  xviii.  21. 
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with  his  dominions  and  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Ophelias  V 

It  was  thus  that  the  rich  and  flourishing  KyrSnd,  b.c.  322. 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  onde  autonomous 
Hellenic  world,  passed  like  the  rest  under  one  of 
the  Macedonian  Diadochi.  As  the  proof  and 
guarantee  of  this  new  sovereignty,  we  find  erected 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  strong  and  com- 
pletely detached  citadel,  occupied  by  a  Macedonian 
or  Egyptian  garrison  (like  Munychia  at  Athens), 
and  forming  the  stronghold  of  the  viceroy.  Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.c  312)  the  Kyreneans  made 
an  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves^  and  besieged 
this  citadel ;  but  being  again  put  down  by  an  army 
and  fleet  which  Ptolemy  despatched  under  Agis  from 
Egypt*,  Kjrrfinfi  passed  once  more  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Ophelias*. 

To   this  viceroy  Agathokles  now  sent  envoys,  s.c.aos. 
invoking  his  aid  against  Carthage.     Ophelias  was  j[^'^**° 
an  officer  of  consideration  and  experience.     He  ofopheiias. 
had  served  under  Alexander,  and  had  married  an  thefn^ta- 
Athenian    wife,  Euthydikfi, — a  lineal  descendant  Agathok!ei. 
from  Miltiades  the  victor  of  Marathon,  and  be-  ^fonbu"^^ 
longing  to  a  family  still  distinguished  at  Athens.  J?hi„^^ 
In  invitins;  Ophelias  to  undertake  jointly  the  con-  other  ore- 
quest  of  Carthage,  the  envoys  proposed  that  he 
should  himself  hold  it  when  conquered.   Agathokles 

1  Aniiin,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  yi.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92;  Diodor.  xviii.  21 ; 
Justin,  xiii.  6,  20. 

'  Diodor.  six.  79.    Ol  KvfnjvaiM Tfjv  &Kpav  vtpitaTparoirtdwa'av, 

«n  oGrtKa  ftdka  rrfv  (f^povphv  cic/SaXoviTffr,  &c. 

*  Justin  (xxii.  7,  4)  calls  Ophelias  '*rexCyrenarum;"  but  it  is  no- 
way probable  that  he  had  become  independent  of  Ptolemy — as  Thrige 
(ffist.  Cyr^n^,  p.  214)  supposes.  The  expression  in  Plutarch  (Deme- 
trius, 14),  'O^cXXf  rf  Ap^ofTi  Kvp^vvr,  does  not  necessarily  imply  an 
independent  authority. 
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(they  said)  wished  only  to  overthrow  the  Cartha- 
giDiaii  dominion  in  Sicily,  being  weli-aware  that  he 
could  not  hold  that  island  in  conjunction  with  an 
African  dominion. 

To  Ophella8\  such  an  invitation  proved  extremely 
seducing.  He  was  already  on  the  look  out  for 
aggrandisement  towards  the  west,  and  had  sent  an 
exploring  nautical  expedition  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  even  to  some  distance  round  and 
beyond  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar*.  Moreover,  to 
all  military  adventurers,  both  on  sea  and  on  land, 
the  season  was  one  of  boundless  speculative  promise. 
They  had  before  them  not  only  the  prodigious  ca- 
reer of  Alexander  himself,  but  the  successful  en- 
croachments of  the  great  officers  his  successors.  In 
the  second  distribution,  made  at  Triparadeisus,  of 
the  Alexandrine  empire,  Antipater  had  assigned  to 
Ptolemy  not  merely  Egypt  and  Libya,  but  also  an 
undefined  amount  of  territory  west  of  Libya,  to  be 
afterwards  acquired^ ;  the  conquest  of  which  was 
known  to  have  been  among  the  projects  of  Alex- 

J  Diodor.  xx.  40. 

'  From  an  incidental  allusion  in  Strabo  (xTii.  p.  826),  we  learn  this 
fact— that  Ophelias  had  surveyed  the  whole  coast  of  Northern  Africa, 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  round  the  old  Phenician  settlements  on 
the  western  coast  of  modem'  Morocco.  Some  eminent  critics  (Gross- 
kurd  among  them)  reject  the  reading  in  Strabo — dir6  rov  'O^cXa  (or 
*0^cXXa)  ir€piir\ov,  which  is  sustained  by  a  very  great  preponderance  of 
MSS.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  their  reasons ;  and  the  readmg 
which  they  wotild  substitute  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  In  my 
judgment,  Ophelias,  ruling  in  the  Kyr^naica  and  indulging  aspirations 
towards  conquest  westward,  was  a  man  both  likely  to  order,  and  com- 
petent to  bring  about,  an  examination  of  the  North  African  coast.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  may  have  induced  Agathokles  to  apply  to  him. 

'  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  34,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92.  *  Atyvirrw 
fuv  yap  Koi  Ai/Sw/v,  Koi  ri^v  rVcKCiva  ravn/r  t^i^  iroXX^v,  Koi  6,ti  n€p  dy 
irp6s  rovToir  ^  opiop  iirutrrifnfrat  np6s.  hvofUvov  ijKlov,  tlToK€iJuuov 
ciyai. 
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ander,  had  he  lived  longer.  To  this  conquest 
Ophelias  was  now  specially  called,  either  as  the 
viceroy  or  the  independent  equal  of  Ptolemy,  by 
the  invitation  of  Agathokles.  Having  learnt  in  the 
service  of  Alexander  not  to  fear  long  marches,  he 
embraced  the  proposition  with  eagerness.  He 
undertook  an  expedition  from  KyrSnS  on  the 
largest  scale.  Through  his  wife's  relatives,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  known  his  projects  at  Athens, 
where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  they 
found  much  favour.  At  this  season,  the  Kassan- 
drian  oligarchies  were  paramount  not  only  at 
Athens,  but  generally  throughout  Greece.  Under 
the  prevalent  degradation  and  suffering,  there  was 
ample  ground  for  discontent,  and  no  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing it ;  many  persons  therefore  were  found  dis- 
posed either  to  accept  army-service  with  Ophelias, 
or  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  foreign  colony  under 
his  auspices.  To  set  out  under  the  military  pro- 
tection of  this  powerful  chief — to  colonize  the 
mighty  Carthage,  supposed  to  be  already  enfeebled 
by  the  victories  of  Agathokles — to  appropriate  the 
wealth,  the  fertile  landed  possessions,  and  the  mari- 
time position,  of  her  citizens — was  a  prize  well 
calculated  to  seduce  men  dissatisfied  with  their 
homes,  and  not  well  informed  of  the  intervening 
difficulties  ^ 

Under  such  hopes,  many  Grecian  colonists  joined 

*  Diodor.  zx.  40.  iroXXol  r&v  *AOrival»p  vpoBvyMt  vmiicovirav  €lt  ri)y 
arpareUuf'  ovk  SKiyoi  dc  Koi  r&v  3X\»v  *£XX^vwy,  tawfvdoy  Koumvrj<rtu 
rffg  cVt/SoX^ff,  i\nl{oinr€£  r^v  re  Kpcerl<rniv  r$f  Ai/9vi;s  icorojcXiypovx^f (^i 
Koi  rhv  €V  Kapx^l^vi  diafnrd<rffii/  irXovrov. 

As  to  the  great  encouragement  held  out  to  settlers,  when  a  new 
colony  was  about  to  be  founded  by  a  powerful  'state,  see  Thucyd.  iii.  93, 
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Marehof      Ophellds  at  KyrSnS,  some  even  with  wives  and 
^^^^hu'     childreD.     The  total  number  is  stated  at  10,UOO. 
S™ii^*    Ophelias  conducted  them  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
icjrtntt"    well-appointed  army  of  10,000  inftmtry,  600  cavalry, 
th«  Cftrthm-  and  100  war-chariots ;   each  chariot  carrying  the 
to^        driver  and  two  fighting  men.     Marching  with  this 
endw^n    miscellaueous  body  of  soldiers  and  colonists,   be 
the  marciu    reached  in  eighteen  days  the  post  of  Automolae, — 
the  westernmost  factory  of  Kyr6n£^     From  thence 
he  proceeded  westward  along  the  shore  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  in  many  parts  a  sandy,  trackless  desert, 
without  wood  and  almost  without  water  (with  the 
exception  of  particular  points  of  fertility),  and  in- 
fested by  serpents  many  and  venomous.     At  one 
time,  all  his  provisions  were  exhausted.     He  passed 
through  the  territory  of  the  natives  called  Loto* 
phagi,  near  the  lesser  Syrtis ;  where  the  army  had 
nothing  to  eat  except  the  fruit  of  the  lotus,  which 
there  abounded^.     Ophelias  met  with  no  enemies ; 
but  the  sufferings  of  every  kind  endured  by  his 
soldiers — still  more  of  course  by  the  less  hardy 
colonists  and  their  families — were  most  distressing. 
After  miseries  endured  for  more  than  two  months, 
he  joined  Agathokles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory; 
with  what  abatement  of  number,  we  do  not  know, 
but  his  loss  must  have  been  considerable^. 
■.C.S07.  Ophelias  little  knew  the  man  whose  invitation 

about  Herakleia  Trachinia — vag  yap  rU,  Saiuhaniovwv  mia(i&n^9, 
&apa'aK€m£  ^ci,  fitfiaiav  vofuCmv  r^v  ir6ki9. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  41. 

'  Theophrastut,  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3.  p.  127,  ed.  Schneider. 

The  philofopher  would  hear  this  fact  from  some  of  the  Athenians 
concerned  in  the  expedition. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  42.  See  the  striking  description  of  the  miseries  of  this 
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and  alliance  he  had  accepted.  Agathokles  at  first  PerSdyof 
received  him  with  the  warmest  protestations  of  —be  kiiu 
attachment,  welcoming  the  new-comers  with  pro-  ^i*****^ 


fuse  hospitality,  and  supplying  to  them  full  means  ^J^^jl}^ 
of  refreshment  and   renovation   after   their   past  '?*""!,^ 

^  diipenion 

sufferings.  Having  thus  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
and  favourable  sympathies  of  all,  he  proceeded  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Convening  suddenly 
the  most  devoted  among  his  own  soldiers,  he  de- 
nounced Ophelias  as  guilty  of  plotting  against  his 
life.  They  listened  to  him  with  the  same  feelings 
of  credulous  rage  as  the  Macedonian  soldiers  ex- 
hibited when  Alexander  denounced  Philotas  before 
them.  Agathokles  then  at  once  called  them  to 
arms,  set  upon  Ophelias  unawares,  and  slew  him 
with  his  more  immediate  defenders.  Among  the 
soldiers  of  Ophelias,  this  act  excited  horror  and 
indignation,  no  less  than  surprise  ;  but  Agathokles 
at  length  succeeded*  in  bringing  them  to  terms, 
partly  by  deceitful  pretexts,  partly  by  intimidation  : 
for  this  unfortunate  army,  left  without  any  com- 
mander or  fixed  purpose,  had  no  resource  except  to 
enter  into  his  service  \  He  thus  found  himself 
(like  Antipater  after  the  death  of  Leonnatus)  master 

same  march,  made  by  Cato  and  his  Roman  troopt  after  the  death  of 
Pompey,  in  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  ix.  382-940 : — 

<*  Vadimiu  in  campos  steriles,  exoataque  mimdi, 

Quk  nimius  Titan,  et  rarse  in  fontibua  und«, 

Siccaque  letiferia  squalent  serpentibns  anra. 

Durum  iter." 

The  entire  march  of  Ophelias  must  (I  think)  have  lasted  longer  than 
two  months ;  probably  Diodorus  speaks  only  of  tbe  more  distressing  or 
middle  portion  of  it  when  he  says — kotA  rijv  Sdoinopiajf  irXcioir  fj  dvo 
lirjvag  KOKOTTtiO^axiPTts,  &C.  (xx  42). 

1  Diodor.  xx.  42 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7. 
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of  a  double  army,  and  relieved  from  a  troublesome 
rival.  The  colonists  of  Ophelias — more  unfortu- 
nate still,  since  they  could  be  of  no  service  to 
Agathokles — ^were  put  by  him  on  board  some  mer* 
chant  vessels,  which  he  was  sending  to  Syracuse 
with  spoil.  The  weather  becoming  stormy,  many 
of  these  vessels  foundered  at  sea, — some  were 
driven  off  and  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy — and 
a  few  only  reached  Syracuse  ^  Thus  miserably 
perished  the  Ryrenean  expedition  of  Ophelias ;  one 
of  the  most  commanding  and  powerful  schemes,  for 
joint  conquest  and  colonization,  that  ever  set  out 
from  any  Grecian  city. 
Terrible  It  would  have  fared  ill  with  Agathokles,  had  the 

caith!^  Carthaginians  been  at  hand,  and  ready  to  attack 
trl^to  '     bim  in  the  confusion  immediately  succeeding  the 
rapTe^      death  of  Ophelias.    It  would  also  have  fared  yet 
h^^^    worse  with  Carthage,  had  Agathokles  been  in  a 
thrown  and  posltiou  to  attack  her  during  the  terrible  sedition 
excited,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  within  her  walls 
by  the  general  Bomilkar^.     This  traitor  (as  has 
been  already  stated)  had  long  cherished  the  design  to 
render  himself  despot,  and  had  been  watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity.     Having  purposely  caused 
the  loss  of  the  first  battle — fought  in  conjunction 
with  his   brave  colleague   Hanno,   against   Aga- 
thokles— he  had  since  carried  on  the  war  with  a 
view  to  his  own  project  (which  explains  in  part 
the  continued  reverses  of  the  Carthaginians) ;  he 
now  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  openly 
raising  his  standard.   Availing  himself  of  a  military 
muster  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Neapolis, 

>  Diodor.  xx.  44.  a  Djodor.  xx.  43. 
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he  first  dismissed  the  general  body  of  the  soldiers, 
retaining  near  him  only  a  trusty  band  of  500 
citizens,  and  4000  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of 
these,  he  then  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  city; 
dividing  them  into  five  detachments,  and  slaughter- 
ing indiscriminately  the  unarmed  citizens  in  the 
streets,  as  well  as  in  the  great  market-place.  At  first 
the  Carthaginians  were  astounded  and  paralysed. 
Gradually  however  they  took  courage,  stood  upon 
their  defence  against  the  assailants,  combated  them 
in  the  streets,  and  poured  upon  them  missiles  from 
the  house-tops.  After  a  prolonged  conflict,  the 
partisans  of  Bomilkar  found  themselves  worsted, 
and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mediation 
of  some  elder  citizens.  They  laid  down  their  arms 
on  promise  of  pardon.  The  promise  was  faithfully 
kept  by  the  victors,  except  in  regard  to  Bomilkar 
himself;  who  was  hanged  in  the  market-place, 
having  first  undergone  severe  tortures*. 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  thus  escaped  from  b.o.  3or. 
an  extreme  peril,  yet  the  efiects  of  so  formidable  a  5fJ[?*!l   . 
conspiracy  weakened  them  for  some  time  against  ^gathokies 

,      .  .1  1  •■        A  111  1         *"  Africa— 

their  enemy  without ;   while  Agathokles,  on  the  he  cap- 
other  hand,  reinforced  by  the  army  from  Kyr6n6,  HipJ©-"*^' 
was  stronger  than  ever.     So  elate  did  he  feel,  that  fniSippa- 
he  assumed  the  title  of  King*;  following  herein  ^"^• 
the    example  of  the  great  Macedonian   officers^ 
Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  and 

1  Diodonis,  xx.  44;  Jastin,  zzii.  7.  Compare  the  deacription  given  by 
Appian  (Punic.  128),  of  the  desperate  defence  made  by  the  Carthagi* 
nians  in  the  hist  siege  of  the  city,  against  the  assault  of  the  Romans, 
from  these  house-tops  and  in  the  streets. 

'  There  are  yet  remaining  coins — 'Aya$oKk€os  Bao-iXcor — ^the  earliest 
Sicilian  coins  that  bear  the  name  of  a  prince  (Humphreys,  Ancient 
Coins  and  Medals,  p.  50). 
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Kassander ;  the  memory  of  Alexander  being  now 
discarded,  as  bis  heirs  bad  been  abready  put  to 
death.  Agathokles,  already  master  of  nearly  all  the 
dependent  towns  east  and  south-east  of  Carthage, 
proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  north-west  of 
the  city.  He  attacked  Utica, — the  second  city  next 
to  Carthage  in  importance,  and  older  indeed  than 
Carthage  itself — situated  on  the  western  or  opposite 
shore  of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  and  visible  from 
Carthage,  though  distant  from  it  twenty-seven  miles 
around  the  Gulf  on  land  ^  The  Uticans  had  hitherto 
remained  faithful  to  Carthage,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
verses, and  of  defection  elsewhere^.  Agathokles 
marched  into  their  territory  with  such  unexpected 
rapidity  (he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  south-east  of 
Carthage,  and  he  now  suddenly  moved  to  the  north- 
west of  that  city),  that  he  seized  the  persons  of  three 
hundred  leading  citizens,  who  bad  not  yet  taken  the 
precaution  of  retiring  within  the  city.  Having  vainly 
tried  to  prevail  on  the  Uticans  to  surrender,  he 
assailed  their  walls,  attaching  in  front  of  his  batter- 

>  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  832;  Polyb.  i.  73. 

'  Polybiiu  (i.  82)  expressly  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  and 
of  Hippu-Akra  (a  little  fiBrther  to  the  west  than  Utica),  remained  fedth- 
ful  to  Carthage  throughout  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Agathokles. 
This  enables  us  to  correct  the  passage  wherein  Diodorus  describes  the 
attack  of  Agathokles  upon  Utica  (xz.  54) — en-l  fuv  ^ItvkcUovs  earpd" 
T€V(r€v  d<l)t(rTriK6Tag,  Sl^iw  dc  avrmv  rj  ir6kti  npo<nr€(rciv,  &c.  The 
word  d<l>ta'TriK6Tas  here  is  perplexing.  It  must  mean  that  the  Uti- 
cans had  revolted  ^om  Agathokles ;  yet  Diodorus  has  not  before  said  a 
word  about  the  Uticans«  nor  reported  that  they  had  either  joined  Aga- 
thokles^ or  been  conquered  by  him.  Everytiiing  that  Diodorus  has 
reported  hitherto  about  Agathokles,  relates  to  operations  among  the 
towns  east  or  south-east  of  Carthage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  passage  ought  to  stand — cirl  fUw  ^Irvxaiovs 
t<rrpar€v<rt¥  ovk  d<l>€aTri kotos,  t.  e.  from  Carthage;  which  introduces 
consistency  into  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  himself,  while  it  brings  him 
into  harmony  with  Polybius. 
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iDg  engines  the  three  hundred  Utican  prisoners  ;  so 
that  the  citizens,  in  hurling  missiles  of  defence,  were 
constrained  to  inflict  death  on  their  own  comrades 
and  relatives.  They  nevertheless  resisted  the  assault 
with  unshaken  resolution ;  but  Agathokles  found 
means  to  force  an  entrance  through  a  weak  part  of 
the  walls,  and  thus  became  master  of  the  city.  He 
made  it  a  scene  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  mas- 
sacring the  inhabitants,  armed  and  unarmed,  and 
hanging  up  the  prisoners.  He  further  captured  the 
town  of  Hippu-Akra,  about  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Utica,  which  had  also  remained  faithful  to  Car- 
thage— and  which  now,  after  a  brave  defence,  ex- 
perienced the  like  pitiless  treatment  \  The  Car- 
thaginians, seemingly  not  yet  recovered  from  their 
recent  shock,  did  not  interfere,  even  to  rescue  these 
two  important  places ;  so  that  Agathokles,  firmly 
established  in  TunSs  as  a  centre  of  operations, 
extended  his  African  dominion  more  widely  than 
ever  all  round  Carthage,  both  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior ;  while  he  interrupted  the  supplies  of 
Carthage  itself,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great 
privations^.  He  even  occupied  and  fortified  strongly 
a  place  called  Hippagreta,  between  Utica  and  Car- 
thage ;  thus  pushing  his  posts  within  a'short  distance 
both  east  and  west  of  her  gates ^. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  54,  55.  In  attacking  Hippu-Akra  (otherwiae  called 
Hippo-Zarytus,  near  the  Promontorium  Pulchrum,  the  northernmost 
point  of  A^ca),  Agathokles  is  said  to  haye  got  the  better  in  a  naval 
battle — vavyMxiff  ir€piy€v6fitvog.  This  implies  that  he  must  have  got  a 
fleet  superior  to  the  Carthaginians  even  in  their  own  gulf;  perhaps 
ships  seized  at  Utica. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  69. 

'  Appian  distinctly  mentions  this  place  Hippagreta  as  having  been 
fortified  by  Agathokles — and  distinctly  describes  it  as  being  between 
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In  this  prosperous  condition  of  his  African  aflbirs, 
he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  retrieving 
his  diminished  ascendency  in  Sicily ;  to  which  island 
he  accordingly  crossed  over,  with  2000  men,  leaving 
the  command  in  Africa  to  his  son  Archagathus. 
That  young  man  was  at  first  successful,  and  seemed 
even  in  course  of  enlarging  his  father's  conquests. 
His  general  Eumachus  overran  a  wide  range  of 
interior  Numidia,  capturing  Tokae,  PhellinS,  Me- 
schelae,  Akris,  and  another  town  bearing  the  same 
name  of  Hippu-Akra — and  enriching  his  soldiers 
with  a  considerable  plunder.  But  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition, endeavouring  to  carry  his  arms  yet  farther 
into  the  interior,  he  was  worsted  in  an  attack  upon 
a  town  called  Miltind,  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
We  read  that  he  marched  through  one  mountainous 
region  abounding  in  wild  cats — and  another,  in 
which  there  were  a  great  number  of  apes,  who  lived 
in  the  most  tame  and  familiar  manner  in  the  houses 
with  men — being  greatly  caressed,  and  even  wor- 
shiped as  Gods\ 

The  Carthaginians  however  had  now  regained 
internal  harmony  and  power  of  action.  Their 
senate  and  their  generals  were  emulous,  both  in 
vigour  and  In  provident  combinations,  against  the 
common  enemy.  They  sent  forth  30,000  men,  a 
larger  force  than  they  had  yet  had  in  the  field ; 

Utica  and  Carthage  (Punic.  110).  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  same 
place  as  Hippu-Akra  (or  Hippo-Zarytus) ;  which  was  considerably 
&rther  from  Carthage  than  Utica  was. 

^  Diodor.  zx.  57>  58.  It  is  Tain  to  attempt  to  identify  the  places 
mentioned  as  visited  and  conquered  by  Eumachus.  Our  topographical 
knowledge  is  altogether  insufficient.  This  second  Hippu-Akra  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Hippo-Regius ;  Tokn  may  be  Tucca  Tcrebin- 
thina»  in  the  south-eastern  region  or  Bysakium. 
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formiDgthree  distinct  camps,  under  Hanno,  Imilkon, 
and  Adherbal,  partly  in  the  interior,  partly  on  the  . 
coast.  Archagathus,  leaving  a  sufBcient  guard  at 
Tunds^  marched  to  meet  them,  distributing  his  army 
in  three  divisions  also;  two,  under  himself  and 
iEschrion,  besides  the  corps  under  Eumachus  in 
the  mountainous  region.  He  was  however  unsuc« 
cessful  at  all  points.  Hanno  contriving  to  surprise 
the  division  of  ^schrion,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
wherein  iEschrion  himself  with  more  than  4000 
men  were  slain.  Imilkon  was  yet  more  fortunate 
in  his  operations  against  Eumachus,  whom  he  en- 
trapped by  simulated  jQight  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
attacked  at  such  advantage,  that  the  Grecian  army 
was  routed  and  cut  off  from  all  retreat.  A  remnant 
of  them  defended  themselves  for  some  time  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  but  being  without  watef,  nearly 
all  soon  perished,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the 
sword  of  the  conqueror'. 

By  such  reverses,  destroying  two*thirds  of  the  b.c.  sos. 
Agathoklean  army,   Archagathus  was  placed  in  J"^®^ 
serious  peril.     He  was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  gathus— he 
force  in  Tunds,  calling  in  nearly  all  his  outlying  upb^the 
detachments.     At  the  same  time,  those  Liby-Phe-  nUni^' 
nician  cities,  and  rural  Libyan  tribes,  who  had  ^"°^•• 
before  joined  Agathokles,  now  detached  themselves 
from  him  when  his  power  was  evidently  declining, 
and  made  their  peace  with  Carthage.  The  victorious 
Carthaginian  generals  established  fortified  camps 
round  Tunds,  so  as  to  restrain  the  excursions  of 
Archagathus ;  while  with  their  fleet  they  blocked 
up  his  harbour.    Presently  provisions  became  shorty 

1  Diodor.  zx.  59,  60. 
VOL.  XII.  2  Q 
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and  much  despondency  prevailed  among  the  Grecian 
army.  Archagathus  transmitted  this  discouraging 
news  to  his  father  in  Sicily,  with  urgent  entreaties 
that  he  would  come  to  the  rescue\ 
B.a8o«-  xhe  career  of  Agathokles  in  Sicily,  since  his  de- 
Agfttfaokiet  parture  from  Africa,  had  been  chequered,  and  on 
Hif  oreer  the  wholc  unproductivc.  Just  before  his  arrival  in 
the  island*,  his  generals  Leptines  and  Demophilus 


at  lint 


»^o[  had  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Agrigen* 
gentines.  tiuc  foTces  Commanded  by  Xenodokus,  who  were 
disabled  from  keeping  the  field.  This  disaster  was 
a  fatal  discouragement  both  to  the  Agrigentines, 
and  to  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused  as 
champions — ^free  and  autonomous  city-government 
with  equal  confederacy  for  self-defence,  under  the 
presidency  of  Agrigentum^.  The  outlying  cities 
confederate  with  Agrigentum  were  left  without 
military  protection,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Leptines,  animated  and  fortified  by  the  recent 
arrival  of  his  master  Agathokles.  That  despot 
landed  at  Selinus— «ubdued  Herakleia,  Therma* 
and  Kephaloidion,  on  or  near  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily — ^then  crossed  the  interior  of  the  island  to 
Syracuse.  In  his  march  he  assaulted  Kentoripa, 
having  some  partisans  within,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss.     At  Apollonia^,  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in 


'  Diodor;  xx.  61. 

'  Diodor.  zx.  56.  'AyaBoKKjjf  di,  rrjf  fidx^f  ^pri  yrytwtfiuwtffp  leora- 
ffrXcvo-of  rrjs  SixcXiar  tls  ^tkivovvra,  &c. 

'  Diodor.  zz.  66.  02  fih  o^  'Axpayavt'ipoi  raOrff  rj  <rv/i^p$  mp^ 
irt<rtfvrr£,  bUKvaav  4avr&v  fthfrij^  KaXXhrnjif  ciri/3oXi)ir,  rw¥  dc  (rvfifiaxwy 
rhg  rfjs  iKwBtpieLs  ffXiridar. 

*  Apollonia  was  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  somewhat  to  the 
north-east  of  Enna  (Cicero,  Verr.  iii.  43). 
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his  first  attempt ;  but  being  stung  with  mortifica- 
tion, he  resumed  the  assault  next  day,  and  at  length, 
by  great  efforts,  carried  the  town.  To  avenge  his 
loss,  which  had  been  severe,  he  massacred  most  of 
the  citizens,  and  abandoned  the  town  to  plunder^ 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  which  he  b.c  soe- 
now  revisited  after  an  absence  of  (apparently)  more  ^^^^ty  ^f 
than  two  years  in  Africa.  During  all  this  interval,  the  f^^^^}^ 
Syracusan  harbour  had  been  watched  by  a  Cartha-  Deino- 
ginian  fleet,  obstructing  the  entry  of  provisions,  and  great  fo?ce 
causing  partial  scarcity*.     But  there  was  no  block-  •«**"'^^*™* 
ading  army  on  land ;  nor  had  the  dominion  of  Aga- 
thokles,  upheld  as  it  was  by  his  brother  Antander 
and  his  mercenary  force,  been  at  all  shaken.     His 
arrival  inspired  his  partisans  and  soldiers  with  new 
courage,  while   it  spread  terror  throughout  most 
parts  of  Sicily,    To  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
blockading  squadron,  he  made  efforts  to  procure 
maritime  aid  from  the  Tyrrhenian  ports  in  Italy ^ ; 
while  on  land,  his  forces  were  now  preponderant — 
owing  to  the  recent  defeat,  and  broken  spirit,  of  the 
Agrigentines.     But   his   prospects  were  suddenly 
checked  by  the  enterprising  move  of  his  old  enemy 
— the  Syracusan  exile  Deinokrates;    who  made 
profession  of  taking  up  that  generous  poUcy  which 
the  Agrigentines  had  tacitly  let  fall — announcing 
himself  as  the  champion  of  autonomous  city-govern- 
ment, and  equal  confederacy,  throughout  Sicily. 
Deinokrates  received  ready  adhesion  from  most  of 
the  cities  belonging  to  the  Agrigentine  confederacy 
— all  of  them  who  were  alarmed  by  finding  that 
the  weakness  or  fears  of  their  presiding  city  had 
1  Diodon  xx.  56.  >  Diodor.  zz.  62.  *  Diodor.  zx.  61. 
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left  them  unprotected  against  Agathokles.    He  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army — ^20,000  foot, 
and  1500  horse.     Moreover  a  large  proportion  of 
his  army  were  not   citizen  militia,  hut  practised 
soldiers  ;  for  the  most  part  exiles,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  distractions  and  violences  of  the 
Agathoklean  aera\      For  military  purposes,  both 
he  and  his  soldiers  were  far  more  strenuous  and 
effective  than  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodokus 
had  been.      He   not   only  kept  the  field  against 
Agathokles,  but  several  times  offered  him  battle, 
which  the  despot  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to 
accept.     Agathokles  could  do  no  more  than  main- 
tain himself  in  Syracuse,  while  the  Sicilian  cities 
generally  were  put  in  security  against  his  aggres- 
sions. 
Agrigentine      Amidst  this  unprosperous  course  of  affairs  in 
x™ociikur  Sicily,  Agathokles  received   messengers  from  his 
tothrmer-  soH,  reporting  the  defeats  in  Africa.     Preparing 
A**  aoWm   ininiediately  to  revisit  that  country,  he  was  fortu- 
— supcrio-    nate  enough  to  obtain  a  reinforcement  of  Tyrrhe- 
latter.         man  ships  of  war,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  Carthaginian  blockading  squadron  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Syracusan  harbour.     A   clear  passage  to 
Africa  was  thus  secured  for  himself,  together  with 
ample  supplies  of  imported  provisions  for  the  Syra- 
cusans*.     Though  still  unable  to  combat  Deino- 
krates  in  the  field,  Agathokles  was  emboldened  by 
his  recent  naval  victory  to  send  forth  Leptines  with 
a  force  to   invade   the  Agrigentines — the  jealous 
rivals,  rather  than  the  allies,  of  Deinokrates.     The 

*  Diodor.  xx.  67.  Koi  irdvrav  rovr«y  iv  ff>vy(as  jcot  fUka-ais  rov  irovtuf 
aiwx^t  yryov6r<»v,  &c.  *  Diodor.  xx.  61,  65. 
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Agrigentine  army — under  the  general  Xenodokus, 
ivhoin  Leptines  had  before  defeated — consisted  of 
citizen  militia  mustered  on  the  occasion ;  while 
the  Agathoklean  mercenaries,  conducted  by  Lep- 
tines, had  made  arms  a  profession,  and  were  used 
to  fighting  as  well  as  to  hardships \  Here  as  else- 
where in  Greece,  we  find  the  civic  and  patriotic 
energy  trampled  down  by  professional  soldiership, 
and  reduced  to  operate  only  as  an  obsequious  in- 
strument for  administrative  details. 

Xenodokus,  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  Defeat  of 
Agrigentine  force,  was  reluctant  to  hazard  a  battle,  by  "Leptin^ 
Driven  to  this  imprudence  by  the  taunts  of  his  sol-  ^el^pMses 
diers,  he  was  defeated  a  second  time  by  Leptines,  5lfr[cL— 
and  became  so  apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of  the  bad  state  of 

*  *  .his  army 

Agrigentines,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  there— he 
to  Gela.  After  a  period  of  rejoicing,  for  his  recent  by  thcVar- 
victories  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  Agathokles  ^***8^"**"'^ 
passed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  found  his  son,  with 
the  army  at  Tun6s  in  great  despondency  and  pri- 
vatiouy  and  almost  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  They 
still  amounted  to  6000  Grecian  mercenaries,  6000 
Gauls,  Samnites,  and  Tyrrhenians — 1500  cavalry 
— and  no  less  than  6000  (if  the  number  be  correct) 
Libyan  war-chariots.  There  were  also  a  numerous 
body  of  Libyan  allies ;  faithless  time-servers,  watch- 
ing for  the  turn  of  fortune.  The  Carthaginians, 
occupying  strong  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunds, 
and  abundantly  supplied,  awaited  patiently  the  de- 
stroying effects  of  privation  and  sufifering  on  their 
enemies.  So  desperate  was  the  position  of  Aga< 
thokles,  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  forth  and 
^  Piodor.  zx.  62* 
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fight.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  draw  the  Cartha* 
ginians  down  into  the  plaini  he  at  length  attacked 
them  in  the  full  strength  of  their  entrenchments. 
But  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  his 
troops  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
driven  back  to  their  camp\ 
Nocturnal  The  night  succeeding  this  battle  was  a  scene  of 
Sl^^^hi  disorder  and  panic  in  both  camps ;  even  in  that  of 
both  camps,  jijg  victorious  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  according 
to  the  ordinances  of  their  religion,  eager  to  return 
their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  this  great 
victory,  sacrificed  to  them  as  a  choice  offering  the 
handsomest  prisoners  captured^.  During  this  pro- 
cess, the  tent  or  tabernacle  consecrated  to  the  Grods, 
close  to  the  altar  as  well  as  to  the  general's  tent, 
accidentally  took  fire.  The  tents  being  formed  by 
mere  wooden  posts,  connected  by  a  thatch  of  hay 
or  straw  both  on  roof  and  sides, — the  fire  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  entire  camp  was  burnt,  together 
with  many  soldiers  who  tried  to  arrest  the  confla- 
gration. So  distracting  was  the  terror  occasioned 
by  this  catastrophe,  that  the  whole  Carthaginian 
army  for  the  time  dispersed  ;  and  Agathokles,  had 
he  been  prepared,  might  have  destroyed  them.  But 
it  happened  that  at  the  same  hour,  his  own  camp 
was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  difi[erent  ac- 
cident, rendering  his  soldiers  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  action^. 

^  Dio<lor.  XX.  64 ;  Justin,  xxii.  8. 

*  Diodor.  xx.  65.  See  an  incident  somewhat  similar  (Herod,  vii.  ISO) 
. — the  Persians,  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  sacrificed  the 
handsomest  Grecian  prisoner  whom  they  captured  on  board  the  first 
'prize-ship  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

»  Diodor.  xx.  66,  67. 
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His  position  at  Tunds  had  now  become  desperate,  ba  tos. 
His  Libyan  allies  had  all  declared  against  him,  after  1^^^ 
the  recent  defeat.     He  could  neither  continue  to  AgBthow« 
hold  Tun^Sy  nor  carry  away  his  troops  to  Sicily;  wsanny 
for  he  had  but  few  vesselSi  and  the  Carthaginians  to  sidi^^ 
were  masters  at  sea.     Seeing  no  resource,  he  re- 
solved to  embark  secretly  with  his  younger  son 
Herakleides ;    abandoning    Archagathus    and  the 
army  to  their  fate.    But  Archagathus  and  the  other 
officers,  suspecting  his  purpose,  were  thoroughly 
resolved  that  the  man  who  had  brought  them  into 
destruction  should  not  thus  slip  away  and  betray 
them.     As  Agathokles  was  on  the  point  of  going 
aboard  at  night,  he  found  himself  watched,  arrested, 
and  held  prisoner,  by  the  indignant  soldiery.    The 
whole  town  now  became  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
tumult,  aggravated  by  the  rumour  that  the  enemy 
were  marching  up  to  attack  them.     Amidst  the 
general  alarm,  the  guards  who  had  been  set  over 
Agathokles,  thinking  his  services  indispensable  for 
defence,  brought  him  out  with  his  fetters  still  on. 
When  the  soldiers  saw  him  in  this  condition,  their 
sentiment  towards  him  again  reverted  to  pity  and 
admiration,  notwithstanding  his  projected  deser- 
tion ;  moreover  they  hoped  for  his  guidaifce  to  re- 
sist the  impending  attack.    With  one  voice  they 
called  upon  the  guards  to  strike  off  his  chains  and 
set  him  free.     Agathokles  was  again  at  liberty^ 
But  insensible  to  eveiything  except  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  he  presently  stole  away,  leaped  unper- 
ceived  into  a  skiff,  with  a  few  attendants,  but  with- 
out either  of  his  sons, — and  was  lucky  enough  to 
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the  de- 
Rcrtcd  army 
^ill  the  two 
sons  of  Aga- 
thokles, 
and  capitu- 
late with 
the  Car- 
thaginiaDS. 


arrive,  in  spite  of  stormy  November  weather,  oa 
the  coast  of  Sicily  ^ 

So  terrible  was  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  oij  dis- 
covering that  Agathokles  bad  accomplished  his  de- 
sertion, that  they  slew  bgth  his  sons,  Archagathus 
and  Herakleides.  No  resource  was  left  but  to  elect 
new  generals,  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  Carthage.  They  were  still  a  formidable  body, 
retaining  in  their  hands  various  other  towns  be- 
sides Tunds ;  so  that  the  Carthaginians^  relieved 
from  all  fear  of  Agathokles,  thought  it  prudent  to 
grant  an  easy  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  all 
the  towns  should  be  restored  to  the  Carthaginians, 
on  payment  of  300  talents ;  that  such  soldiers  as 
chose  to  enter  into  the  African  service  of  Carthage, 
should  be  received  on  full  pay ;  but  that  such  as 
preferred  returning  to  Sicily  should  be  transported 
thither,  with  permission  to  reside  in  the  Car- 
thaginian town  of  Solus  (or  Soluntum).  On  these 
terms  the  convention  was  concluded,  and  the  army 
finally  broken  up.  Some  indeed  among  the  Gre- 
cian garrisons,  quartered  in  the  outlying  posts, 
being  rash  enough  to  dissent  and  hold  out,  were 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Carthaginian  force. 
Their  commanders  were  crucified,  and  the  soldiers 
condemned  to  rural  work  as  fettered  slaves^. 

Thus  miserably   terminated  the  expedition  of 
Agathokles  to  Africa,  after  an  interval  of  four  years 

'  Diodor.  zx.  69;  Justin^  xxii.  8 rd  dc  TrX^^or,  cl>f  ddcp,  eir 

eXcoy  erpcnrr},  Koi  iravr^s  artfioav  d(fxufai'  6  dc  Xv^f U  Koi  fur   oklyap 
ififias  €lf  t6  irop6fi€iov,  €ka$€v  iKir\€V(ras  Kara  rr^u  dwruf  t^s  Jlkiitadof^ 

«  Diodor.  xx.  69. 
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from  the  time  of  his  landing.     By  the  vana  mu  African  ex- 

11111  ^       ^       .  ..1  petition  of 

rantes^f  who  looked  out  for  curious  comcidences  A^athokici 
(probably  Timaeus),  it  was  remarked,  that  his  ulti-  ^theSS 
mate  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  his  two  sons,  oc-  !l"^^ro  " 
curred  exactly  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  follow-  ^*"^^^y  ^^^ 
ing  his  assassination  of  Ophelias*.    Ancient  writers  persisted 
extol,  with  good  reason,  the  bold  and  striking  con- 
ception of  transferring  the  war  to  Africa,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  himself  besieged  in  Sy- 
racuse  by  a  superior  Carthaginian  force.      But 
while  admitting  the  military  resource,  skill,  and 
energy,  of  Agathokles,  we  must  not  forget  that  his 
success  in  Africa  was  materially  furthered  by  the 
treasonable  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Bomilkar — an  accidental  coincidence  in  point  of 
time.     Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  Agathokles 
missed  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  first  success 
to  account,  at  a  moment  when  the  Carthaginians 
would  probably  have  purchased  his  evacuation  of 
Africa  by  making  large  concessions  to  him  in  Si- 
cily^   He  imprudently  persisted  in  the  war,  though 
the  complete  conquest  of  Carthage  was  beyond  his 
strength — and  though  it  was  still  more  beyond  his 
strength  to  prosecute  effective  war,  simultaneously 

<  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  9.  ^'Multos  hinc  ipso  de  Aug;iisto  senuo,  plertsque 
vana  msran/t^—- quod  idem  dies  accepti  quondam  imperii  princeps,  et 
vitfe  supremus— quod  Noise  in  domo  et  cubiculo,  in  quo  pater  ejus  Oc- 
tavius,  Titam  finivisset/'  &c. 

»  Diodor.  xx.  70. 

3  This  is  what  Agathokles  might  have  done>  but  did  not  do.  Never- 
theless, Valerius  Maximus  (vii.  4,  1)  represents  him  as  having  actually 
done  it,  and  praises  his  sagacity  on  tha^  ground.  Here  is  an  example 
how  little  careful  these  collectors  of  anecdotes  sometimes  are  about 
their  facts* 
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and  for  a  long  time,  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa.  Ttie 
African  subjects  of  Carthage  were  not  attached 
to  her ;  but  neither  were  they  attached  to  him ; — 
nor,  on  the  long  run,  did  they  do  him  any  serious 
good.  Agathokles  is  a  man  of  force  and  fraud — 
consummate  in  the  use  of  both.  His  whole  life  is 
a  series  of  successful  adventures,  and  strokes  of 
bold  ingenuity  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties ; 
but  there  is  wanting  in  him  all  predetermined  gene- 
ral plan,  or  measured  range  of  ambition,  to  which 
these  single  exploits  might  be  made  subservient. 
Proceeding!  After  his  passage  from  Africa,  Agathokles  landed 
kiesli*  ^  on  the  western  corner  of  Sicily  near  the  town  of 
tobarin!^'  Egesta,  which  was  then  in  alliance  with  him.  He 
md^ra-  ^^^^  '^  Syracuse  for  a  reinforcement.  But  he  was 
ciue.  hard  pressed  for  money ;  he  suspected,  or  pretended 
to  suspect,  the  Egestseans  of  disaffection  ;  accord- 
ingly, on  receiving  his  new  force,  he  employed  it  to 
commit  revolting  massacre  and  plunder  in  £gesta. 
The  town  is  reported  to  have  contained  10,000 
citizens.  Of  these  Agathokles  caused  the  poorer 
men  to  be  for  the  most  part  murdered ;  the  richer 
were  cruelly  tortured,  and  even  their  wives  tortured 
and  mutilated,  to  compel  revelations  of  concealed 
wealth ;  the  children  of  both  sexes  were  transported 
to  Italy,  and  there  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Bruttians. 
The  original  population  being  thus  nearly  extir- 
pated, Agathokles  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Dikaeopolis,  assigning  it  as  a  residence  to  such 
deserters  as  might  join  him*.     This  atrocity,  more 

'  Diodor.  xx.  71.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  afterwards  with 
tihu  town  under  iti  new  population.  But  the  old  name  £getta  was 
afterwards  resumed. 
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suitable  to  Africa^  than  Greece  (where  the  mutila- 
tion of  women  is  almost  unheard  of),  was  probably 
the  way  in  which  his  savage  pride  obtained  some 
kind  of  retaliatory  satisfaction  for  the  recent  cala- 
mity and  humiliation  in  Africa.  Under  the  like 
sentiment,  he  perpetrated  another  deed  of  blood  at 
Syracuse.  Having  learnt  that  the  soldiers,  whom 
he  had  deserted  at  Tunds,  had  after  his  departure 
put  to  death  his  two  sons,  he  gave  orders  to  Ant^ 
ander  his  brother  (viceroy  of  Syracuse),  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  relatives  of  those  Syracubans  who  had 
served  him  in  the  African  expedition.  This  order 
was  fulfilled  by  Antander  (we  are  assured)  accu- 
rately and  to  the  letter.  Neither  age  nor  sex — 
grandsire  or  infant — ^wife  or  mother — were  spared 
by  the  Agathoklean  executioners.  We  may  be 
sure  that  their  properties  were  plundered  at  the 
same  time ;  we  hear  of  no  mutilations'. 

Still  Agathokles  tried  to  maintain  his  hold  on  oreatmer. 
the  Sicilian  towns  which  remained  to  him  ;  but  his  for^nder 
cruelties  as  well  as  his  reverses  had  produced  a  ^^^^10 
strong  sentiment  against  him,  and  even  his  general  ^*"*^"^g, 
Pasiphilus  revolted  to  join  Deinokrates.      That  ^^^^^ 

•  1  1        1         1       /•  1  peace  firom 

exile  was  now  at  the  bead  of  an  army  stated  at  him,  and  is 
20,000  men,  the  most  formidable  military  force  in  "/'^"" 
Sicily  ;  so  that  Agathokles,  feeling  the  inadequacy  ^^^ith 
of  his  own  means,  sent  to  solicit  peace,  and  to  oflfer  Carthage. 

'  Gompue  the  proceedings  of  the  Greoo-Libyan  prinoeM  Pheretimd 
(of  the  Battiod  family)  at  Barka  (Herodot.  iv.  202). 

*  Diodor.  xz.  72.  Hippokrates  and  Epikydes— those  Syracusans  who^ 
about  a  century  afterwards,  induced  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  to  prefer 
the  Carthagiiuan  alliance  to  the  Roman — had  resided  at  Carthage  for 
some  time,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  because  their  grand- 
£Uher  had  been  banished  from  Syracuse  as  one  ooncenifld  in  killing 
Aich^gatfans  (Poljb.  ni,  2). 
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tempting  conditioDs.  He  anDounced  his  readiness 
to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  be  content, 
if  two  maritime  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island — ^Therma  and  Kephaloidion — were  assigned 
to  his  mercenaries  and  himself.  Under  this  proposi- 
tion, Deinokrates,  and  the  other  Syracusan  exiles, 
had  the  opportunity  of  entering  Syracuse,  and  re- 
constituting the  free  city-government.  Had  Deino- 
krates  been  another  Timoleon,  the  city  might  now 
have  acquired  and  enjoyed  another  temporary  sun- 
shine of  autonomy  and  prosperity  ;  but  his  ambitiou 
was  thoroughly  selfish.  As  commander  of  this 
large  army,  he  enjoyed  a  station  of  power  and  licence 
such  as  he  was  not  Ukely  to  obtain  under  the  re- 
constituted city-government  of  Syracuse.  He 
therefore  evaded  the  proposition  of  Agathokles, 
requiring  still  larger  concessions :  until  at  length 
the  Syracusan  exiles  in  his  own  army  (partly  insti- 
gated by  emissaries  from  Agathokles  himself)  began 
to  suspect  his  selfish  projects,  and  to  waver  in  their 
fidelity  to  him.  Meanwhile  Agathokles,  being  re- 
pudiated by  Deinokrates,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them, 
restoring  or  guaranteeing  to  them  all  the  possessions 
that  they  had  ever  enjoyed  in  Sicily,  In  return  for 
this  concession,  he  received  from  them  a  sum  of 
money,  and  a  large  supply  of  corn  \ 
Batue  of  RcUcved  from  Carthaginian  hostility,  Agathokles 
SSSy^JT  presently  ventured  to  march  against  the  army  of 
oTCT*Dd!!*  Deinokrates.  The  latter  was  indeed  greatly  superior 
pokrates.     Jq  strength,  but  many  of  his  soldiers  were  now 

*  Diodor.  zz.  78,  ^9.    Some  said  that  the  sum  of  money  paid  hy  the 
Carthaginians  was  300  talents.    TinuBUs  stated  it  at  150  talents. 
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lukewarm  or  disaffected,  and  Agathokles  had  esta- 
blished among  them  correspondences  upon  which  he 
could  rely.  At  a  great  battle  fought  near  Torgium, 
many  of  them  went  over  on  the  field  to  Agathokles, 
giving  to  him  a  complete  victory.  The  army  of 
Deinokrates  was  completely  dispersed.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  considerable  body  among  them  (4000 
men, or  7000  men,  according  to  different  statements) 
surrendered  to  the  victor  on  terms.  As  soon  as 
they  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  Agathokles,  re- 
gardless of  his  covenant,  caused  them  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  his  own  army,  and  massacred  \ 

It  appears  as  if  the  recent  victory  had  been  the  Accommo- 
result  of  a  secret  and  treacherous  compact  between  com^rt'^ 
Agathokles  and*  Deinokrates ;  and  as  if  the  prisoners  A^thoWes 
massacred    by  Agathokles   were  those  of  whom  *okratei 
Deinokrates  wished  to  rid  himself  as  malcontents ; 
for  immediately  after  the  battle,  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  two.    Agathokles  admitted 
the  other  as  a  sort  of  partner  in  his  despotism ; 
while  Deinokrates  not  only  brought  into  the  part- 
nership all  the  military  means  and   strong  posts 
which  he  had  been  two  years  in  acquiring,  but  also 
betrayed  to  Agathokles  the  revolted  general  Pasi- 
philus  with  the  town  of  Gela  occupied  by  the  latter. 
It  is  noticed  as  singular,  that  Agathokles,  generally 
faithless  and  unscrupulous  towards  both  friends  and 
enemies,  kept  up  the  best  understanding  and  con- 
fidence with  Deinokrates  to  the  end  of  his  life^. 

The  despot  had  now  regained  full  power  at  Syra-  b.c,  soi. 
cuse,  together  with  a  great  extent  of  dominion  in 
Sicily.   The  remainder  of  his  restless  existence  was 

*  Diodor.  XX.  89.  «  Diodor.  xx.  90. 
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opentkmi  BpcDt  iu  operatioDS  of  hostility  or  plunder  against 
tibou^in  inore  northerly  enemies — the  LaparsBan  isles* — the 
II*^'  J     Italian  cities  and  the  Bruttians — ^the  island  of  Kor- 

Italy,  and 

Korkyra^  kyra.  We  are  unable  to  follow  his  proceedings  in  de- 
of  Sparta,  tail.  He  was  threatened  with  a  formidable  attack^ 
by  the  Spartan  prince  Kleonymus,  who  was  invited 
by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them  against  the  Lucanians 
and  Romans.  But  Kleonymus  found  enough  to 
occupy  him  elsewhere,  without  visiting  Sicily.  He 
collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
undertook  operations  with  success  against  the 
Lucanians,  and  even  captured  the  town  of  Thurii. 
But  the  Romans,  now  pushing  their  intervention 
even  to  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  drove  him  off  and  re- 
took the  town  ;  moreover  his  own  behaviour  was 
so  tyrannical  and  profligate,  as  to  draw  upon  him 
universal  hatred.  Returning  from  Italy  to  Korkyra, 
Kleonymus  made  himself  master  of  that  important 
island,  intending  to  employ  it  as  a  base  of  operations 
both  against  Greece  and  against  Italy ^.  He  failed 
however  in  various  expeditions  both  in  tbeTarentine 

^  Diodor.  zx.  101.  This  expedition  of  Agathokles  against  the  Lipa- 
nean  ialei  seems  to  have  been  described  in  detail  by  his  oontemponry 
historian  the  Syracusan  Kallias :  see  the  Fragments  of  that  author,  in 
Didof  s  Fragment.  Hist.  Grsee.  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Fragm.  4. 

>  Diodor.  zx.  104. 

'  Diodor.  zx.  104 ;  Livy,  x.  2.  A  curious  anecdote  appears  in  the 
Pseudo-Aristotle,  De  Mirabilibus  (78),  respecting  two  native  Italians, 
Aulus  and  Cains,  who  tried  to  poison  Kleonymus  at  Tarentum,  but  were 
detected  and  put  to  death  by  the  Tarentines. 

That  Agathokles,  in  his  operations  on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  that  their  importance  was  now 
strongly  felt — we  may  judge  by  the  fact,  that  the  Syracusan  Kallias 
(contemporary  and  historian  of  Agathokles)  appears  to  have  given  de- 
tails respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  Rome.  See  the  Fragments  of 
Kallias,  ap.  Didot,  Hist.  Gnec.  Frag.  vol.  ii.  p.  383;  Fragm.  5— and 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  72. 
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Gulf  and  the  Adriatic.  Demetnus  Poliorketes  and 
Kassander  alike  tried  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
him  ;  but  in  vain^  At  a  subsequent  period,  Kor- 
kyra  was  besieged  by  Kassander  with  a  large  naval 
and  military  force ;  Kleonymus  then  retired  (or 
perhaps  had  previously  retired)  to  Sparta.  Kas* 
Sander,  having  reduced  the  island  to  great  straits, 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  it  was  relieved 
by  Agathokles  with  a  powerful  armament.  That 
despot  was  engaged  in  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  against  the  Bruttians  when  his  aid  to  Korkyra 
was  solicited ;  he  destroyed  most  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian  fleet,  and  then  seized  the  island  for  himself'. 
On  returning  from  this  victorious  expedition  to  the 
Italian  coast,  where  he  had  left  a  detachment  of  his 
Ligurian  and  Tuscan  mercenaries,  he  was  informed 
that  these  mercenaries  had  been  turbulent  during 
his  absence,  in  demanding  the  pay  due  to  them 
from  his  grandson  Archagathus.  He  caused  them 
all  to  be  slain,  to  the  number  of  2000'. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  events  of  the  last  years  b.c.  soo- 

989 

of  Agathokles,  we  find  him  seizing  the  towns  of  Kro-  ^^^  ^ 

ton  and  Hipponia  in  Italy,  establishing  an  alliance  i^^  of 

with  Demetrius  Poliorketes*,  and  giving  his  daugh-  -Sutin/* 

terLanassa  in  marriage  to  the  youthful  Pyrrhus  king  gra^ndton 

of  Epirus.     At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  still  in  the  ^u]!!5;k. 

plenitude  of  vigour  as  well  as  of  power,  he  was  "^f^^j^ 

projecting  a  fresh  expedition  against  the  Carthagi-  and  death' 

nians  in  Africa^  with  two  hundred  of  the  largest  thokUs. 
ships  of  war,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  sickness  and  by  domestic  enemies. 

1  Diodor.  zx.  105.  *  Diodor.  xxi.  Fngm.  2.  p.  265. 

'  Diodor.  zxL  Fngm.  d.  p.  266. 

*  Diodor.  zzi.  Fragm.  4,  S,  11.  p.  26^273. 
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He  proclaimed  as  future  successor  to  his  domi* 
Dion,  his  son,  named  Agathokles ;  hut  Archaga* 
thus  his  grandson  (son  of  Archagathus  who  had 
perished  in  Africa),  a  young  prince  of  more  con- 
spicuous qualities,  had  already  been  singled  out 
for  the  most  important  command,  and  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  army  near  JEtnsL.  The  old  Aga« 
thokles,  wishing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
intended  successor,  sent  his  favoured  son  Aga* 
thokles  to  w£tna,  with  written  orders  directing  that 
Archagathus  should  yield  up  to  him  the  com* 
mand.  Archagathus,  noway  disposed  to  obey, 
invited  his  uncle  Agathokles  to  a  banquet,  and 
killed  him  ;  after  which  he  contrived  the  poisoning 
of  his  grandfather  the  old  despot  himself.  The 
instrument  of  his  purpose  was  Msenon ;  a  citizen 
of  Egesta,  enslaved  at  the  time  when  Agathokles 
massacred  most  of  the  Egestean  population.  The 
beauty  of  his  person  procured  him  much  favour 
with  Agathokles ;  but  he  had  never  forgotten,  and 
had  always  been  anxious  to  avenge,  the  bloody  out- 
rage on  his  fellow-citizens.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  the  opportunity  was  now  opened  to  him, 
together  with  a  promise  of  protection,  through 
Archagathus.  He  accordingly  poisoned  Agathokles, 
as  we  are  told,  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill, 
handed  to  him  for  cleaning  his  teeth  after  dinner'. 
Combining  together  the  various  accounts,  it  seems 
probable  that  Agathokles  was  at  the  time  sick — 

^  Diodor.  xzi.  Fragm.  12.  p.  276>278.  Neither  Justin  (xxiii.  2)  nor 
Trogui  before  him,  (as  it  seems  from  the  Prologne)  alludes  to  poison. 
He  represents  Agathokles  as  having  died  by  a  violent  distemper.  He 
notices  however  the  bloody  family  feud,  and  the  murder  of  the  uncle  by 
the  nephew. 
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that  this  sickness  may  have  been  the  reason  why 
he  was  so  anxious  to  strengthen  the  position  of  his 
intended  successor — and  that  his  death  was  as 
much  the  effect  of  his  malady  as  of  the  poison. 
Archagathus,  after  murdering  his  uncle,  seems  by 
means  of  his  army  to  have  made  himself  real  mas- 
ter of  the  Syracusan  power ;  while  the  old  despot, 
defenceless  on  a  sick  bed,  could  do  no  more  than 
provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Egyptian  wife  Theoxena 
and  his  two  young  children,  by  despatching  them 
on  shipboard  with  all  his  rich  moveable  treasures 
to  Alexandria.  Having  secured  this  object,  amidst 
extreme  grief  on  the  part  of  those  around,  he 
expired  \ 

The  great  lines  in  the  character  of  Agathokles  Spiendid 
are  well  marked.     He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Gelon  action  and 
and  the  elder  Dionysius — a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  nefariTitT 
raised   himself  from   the   meanest    beginnings   to  ^^a'***-' 
the  summit  of  political  power — and  who,  in  the  ^^oUeu 
acquisition  as  well  as  maintenance  of  that  power, 
displayed  an  extent  of  energy,  perseverance,  and 
military  resource,  not  surpassed  by  any  one,  even 
of  the  generals  formed  in  Alexander's  school.     He 
was  an  adept  in   that  art  at  which  all  aspiring 
men  of  his  age  aimed — ^the  handling  of  mercenary 
soldiers  for  the  extinction  of  pdlitical  liberty  and 
security  at  home,  and  for  predatory  aggrandisement 
abroad.     I  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  deli- 
vered by  Scipio  Africanus — that  the  elder  Dionysius 

'  Justin  (xxiii.  2)  dwells  pathetically  on  this  last  parting  between 
Agathokles  and  Theoxena.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Justin's  narrative 
with  that  of  Diodonis  i  but  on  this  point,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  I  think 
him  more  credible  than  Diodonis. 

VOL.  Xll.  2r 
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and  Agathokles  were  the  most  daring,  sagacious, 
and  capable  men  of  action  within  his  knowledge ^ 
Apart  from  this  enterprising  genius,  employed  in 
the  service  of  unmeasured  personal  ambition,  we 
know  nothing  of  Agathokles  except  his  sanguinary, 
faithless,  and  nefarious  dispositions ;  in  which  at- 
tributes also  he  stands  pre-eminent,  above  all  his 
known  contemporaries,  and  above  nearly  all  pre- 
dece8sors^  Notwithstanding  his  often-proved  per^ 
fidy,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  geniality  and  apparent 
simplicity  of  manner  (the  same   is  recounted  of 

>  Polyb.  XT.  35.  See  above  in  this  History,  Vol.  XI.  Ch.  Ixxxiii. 
p.  64. 

'  Polybius  (ix.  23)  says  that  Agathokles,  though  cruel  in  the  extreme 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  in  the  establishment  of  his  power, 
yet  became  the  mildest  of  men  after  his  power  was  once  established. 
The  latter  half  of  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  all  the  particular 
facts  which  we  know  respecting  Agathokles. 

As  to  Timieus  the  historian,  indeed  (who  had  been  banished  from 
Sicily  by  Agathokles,  and  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  latter  in  five 
books),  Polybius  had  good  reason  to  censure  him,  as  being  unmeasured 
in  his  abuse  of  Agathokles.  For  Timnus  not  only  recounted  of  Aga- 
thokles numerous  acts  of  nefarious  cruelty — acts  of  course  essentially 
public,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  known — but  also  told  much 
scandal  about  his  private  habits,  and  represented  him  (which  is  stiD 
more  absurd)  as  a  man  vulgar  and  despicable  in  point  of  ability.  See 
the  Fragments  of  Timsus  ap.  Histor.  Greec.  ed.  Didot,  Frag.  144-150. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  acts  of  Agathokles,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  have  been  copied  from  Diodoms ;  who  had  as  good  authorities 
before  him  as  Polybius  possessed.  Diodoms  does  not  copy  the  history 
of  Agathokles  from  Timseus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  censures  Timeeus  for 
his  exaggerated  acrimony  and  injustice  towards  Agathokles,  in  tenns  not 
less  forcible  than  those  which  Polybius  employs  (xxi.  Fragm.  p.  279), 
Diodoms  cites  Timieus  by  name,  occasionally  and  in  particulsi'  in- 
stances ;  but  he  evidently  did  not  borrow  from  that  authw  the  main 
stream  of  his  narrative.  He  seems  to  have  had  before  him  other 
authorities — among  them  some  authors  whose  feelings  would  lead  them 
to  favour  Agathokles — ^the  Syracusan  Kallias — and  Antander,  brother 
of  Agathokles  (xxi.  p.  278-282). 
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Caesar  Borgia)  which  amused  meD  and  put  them  off 

their  guard,  throwing  them  perpetually  into  bis 

trap^ 

Agathokles,  however,  though  among  the  worst  of  Hellenic 

Greeks,  was  yet  a  Greek.     During  his  government  ^i^ci". 

of  thirty-two  years,  the  course  of  events  in  Sicily  Jurfngthe 

continued  under  Hellenic  agency,  without  the  pre-  [11*^**,^^^^^^ 

ponderant  intervention  of  any  foreign  power.   The  bccomca 
^  A      111.111..         r     .       *''*"  •"•>- 
power  of  Agathokles  indeed  rested  mainly  on  foreign  ordinate  to 

mercenaries ;  but  so  had  that  of  Dionysius  and  Slmt* 
Gelon  before  him  ;  and  he  as  well  as  they,  kept  up  ^*^'**"«"- 
vigorously  the  old  conflict  against  the  Carthagi- 
nian power  in  the  island.  Grecian  history  in 
Sicily  thus  continues  down  to  the  death  of  Aga- 
thokles; but  it  continues  no  longer.  After  his 
death,  Hellenic  power  and  interests  become  inca- 
pable of  self-support,  and  sink  into  a  secondary 
and  subservient  position,  overridden  or  contended 
for  by  foreigners.  Syracuse  and  the  other  cities 
passed  from  one  despot  to  another,  and  were  torn 
with  discord  arising  out  of  the  crowds  of  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  obtained  footing  among  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Carthaginians  made  increased 
efforts  to  push  their  conquests  in  the  island,  with- 
out finding  any  sufficient  internal  resistance ;  so 
that  they  would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  made 
Sicily  their  own,  had  not  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus 
(the  son-in-law  of  Agathokles)  interposed  to  arrest 
their  progress.  From  this  time  forward,  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily  become  a  prize  to  be  contended  for — first 
between    the   Carthaginians    and    Pyrrhus — next, 

>  Diodor.  xx.  63. 
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between  the  (  arthagiDians  and  Romans^ — until  at 
length  they  dwindle  into  subjects  of  Rome  ;  corn- 
growers  for  the  Roman  plebs,  clients  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Roman  Marcelli,  victims  of  the 
rapacity  of  Verres,  and  suppliants  for  the  tutelary 
eloquence  of  Cicero.  The  historian  of  self-acting 
Hellas  loses  sight  of  them  at  the  death  of  Aga- 
thokles. 

>  The  poet  Theokritus  (xvi.  75-80)  expatiates  on  the  braveiy  of  the 
Synunisan  Hiero  II.,  and  on  the  great  warlike  power  of  the  Syracuaans 
under  him  (b.c.  260-240),  which  he  represents  as  making  the  Cartha- 
ginians tremble  for  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  Personally,  Hiero 
seems  to  have  deserved  this  praise — and  to  have  deserved  yet  more 
praise  for  his  mild  and  prudent  internal  administration  of  Syracuse. 
But  his  military  force  was  altogether r  secondary  in  the  great  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  for  the  mastery  of  Sicily. 
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OUTLYING  HELLENIC  CITIES. 


1.  IN  GAUL  AND  SPAIN. 

2.  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  BUXINE. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Hellenic  world  while 
yet  in  its  period  of  fall  life,  in  freedom  and  self* 
action,  or  even  during  its  decline  into  the  half-life 
of  a  dependent  condition — we  must  say  a  few  word^ 
respecting  some  of  its  members  lying  apart  from 
the  general  history,  yet  of  not  inconsiderable  im-^ 
portance.  The  Greeks  of  Massalia  formed  its 
western  wing ;  the  Pontic  Greeks  (those  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine),  its  eastern  ;  both  of  them  the 
outermost  radiations  of  Hellenism,  where  it  was 
always  militant  against  foreign  elements,  and  often 
adulterated  by  them.  It  is  indeed  little  that  we 
have  the  means  of  saying ;  but  that  little  must  not 
be  left  unsaid. 

In  my  third  volume  (ch.  xxii.  p.  531),  I  briefly  Musaiia-- 
noticed  the  foundation  and  first  proceedings  of  •ndclr!'''" 
Massalia  (the  modern  Marseilles),  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean  coast  of  Gaul  or  Liguria.  This  Ionic  city, 
founded  by  the  enterprising  Phokseans  of  Asia 
Minor,  a  little  before  their  own  seaboard  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  Persians,  had  a  life  and  career  of 
its^own,  apart  from  those  political  events  which 
determined  the  condition  of  its  Hellenic  sisters 
in  Asia,  Peloponnesus,  Italy,  or  Sicily.     The  Mas- 
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ealiots  maintained  their  own  relations  of  commerce, 
friendship  or  hostility  with  their  barbaric  neigh- 
bours, the  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians,  without 
becoming  involved  in  the  larger  political  confede- 
racies of  the  Hellenic  world.  They  carried  out 
from  their  mother-city  established  habits  of  adven- 
turous coast-navigation  and  commercial  activity. 
Their  situation,  distant  from  other  Greeks  and 
sustained  by  a  force  hardly  sufficient  even  for  de- 
fence, imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  both  of 
political  harmony  at  home,  and  of  prudence  and 
persuasive  agency  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
neighbours.  That  they  were  found  equal  to  this 
necessity,  appears  sufficiently  attested  by  the  few 
general  statements  transmitted  in  respect  to  them  ; 
though  their  history  in  its  details  is  unknown. 

Their  city  was  strong  by  position,  situated  upon 
a  promontory  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
well-fortified,  and  possessing  a  convenient  harbour 
securely  closed  against  enemies  ^  The  domain 
around  it  however  appears  not  to  have  been  large, 
nor  did  their  population  extend  itself  much  into 
the  interior.  The  land  around  was  less  adapted 
for  corn  than  for  the  vine  and  the  olive ;  wine  was 
supplied  by  the  Massaliots  throughout  Gaul^.  It 
was  on  shipboard  that  their  courage  and  skill  was 
chiefly  displayed  ;  it  was  by  maritime  enterprise 
that  their  power,  their  wealth,  and  their  colonial 
expansion  was  obtained.  In  an  age  when  piracy 
was  common,  the  Massaliot  ships  and  seamen  were 
effective  in  attack  and  defence  not  less  than  in 

>  Cffisar,  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  1 ;  Strabo,  iv.  p.  179. 
'  See  Poscidonius  ap.  AtHenaenm,  iv.  p.  152. 
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transport  and  commercial  interchange  ;  while  their 
numerous  maritime  successes  were  attested  by 
many  trophies  adorning  the  temples  ^  The  city 
contained  docks  and  arsenals  admirably  provided 
with  provisions,  stores,  arms,  and  all  the  various 
muniments  of  naval  war^.  Except  the  Phenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  these  Massaliots  were  the  only 
enterprising  mariners  in  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean ;  from  the  year  500  b.c.  downward,  after  the 
energy  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  by 
inland  potentates.  The  Iberian  and  Gallic  tribes 
were  essentially  landsmen,  not  occupyiug  perma- 
nent stations  on  the  coast,  nor  having  any  vocation 
for  the, sea;  but  the  Ligurians,  though  chiefly 
mountaineers,  were  annoying  neighbours  to  Mas- 
salia  as  well  by  their  piracies  at  sea  as  from  their 
depredations  by  land^.  To  all  these  landsmen, 
however,  depredators  as  they  were,  the  visit  of  the 
trader  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  want,  both  for  im- 
port and  export ;  and  to  this  want  the  Massaliots, 
with  their  colonies,  were  the  only  ministers,  along 
the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Lyons,  from  Luna  (the 
frontier  of  Tuscany)  to  the  Dianium  (Cape  della  Nao) 
in  Spain^.  It  was  not  until  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era  that  they  were  outstripped  in  this 

>  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 

*  Strabo  (xii.  p.  675)  places  Massalia  in  the  same  rank  as  Kyzikus, 
Rhodes,  and  Cartilage ;  types  of  maritiiDe  cities  highly  and  effectively 
organized. 

■  Livy,  xl.  18;  Polybius,  xxx.  4. 

^  The  oration  composed  by  Demosthenes  vp6s  Zr)v6Bffuv,  relates  to 
an  affair  wherein  a  ship,  captain,  and  mate,  all  from  Massalia,  are  found 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  (Demosth. 
p.882w7.)- 
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career  by  Narbon»  and  a  few  other  neigfaboors, 
exalted  into  Roman  colonies. 

Along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  their  own  city, 
the  Massaliots  planted  colonies,  each  commended 
to  the  protection,  and  consecrated  by  the  statue 
and  peculiar  rites,  of  their  own  patron  Goddess,  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  ^  Towards  the  east  were  Tau- 
roeutium,  Olbia,  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  the  Portus 
Monceki ;  towards  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
were  Rhoda,  Emporis,  AJ6nd,  Hemeroskopium, 
and  Artemisium  or  Dianium.  These  colonies  were 
established  chiefly  on  outlying  capes  or  some- 
times islets,  at  once  near  and  safe;  they  were 
intended  more  as  shelter  and  accommodation  for 
maritime  traffic,  and  as  depdts  for  trade  with 
the  interior, — than  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
inland,  and  including  a  numerous  outlying  po- 
pulation round  the  walls.  The  circumstances  of 
Emporiae  were  the  most  remarkable.  That  town 
was  built  originally  on  a  little  uninhabited  islet  off 
the  coast  of  Iberia ;  after  a  certain  interval  it  be- 
came extended  to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  a 
body  of  native  Iberians  were  admitted  to  joint  resi- 
dence within  the  new-walled  circuit  there  esta- 
blished. This  new  circuit  however  was  divided  in 
half  by  an  intervening  wall,  on  one  side  of  which 
dwelt  the  Iberians,  on  the  other  side  the  Greeks. 
One  gate  alone  was  permitted,  for  intercommuni- 
cation, guarded  night  and  day  by  appointed  magis- 
trates, one  of  whom  was  perpetually  on  the  spot. 
Every  night,  one  third  of  the  Greek  citizens  kept 

'  Briickner,  Histor.  Maasiliensium,  c.  7  (Gotdngen). 
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guard  CD  the  walls,  or  at  least  held  themselves 
prepared  to  do  so.  How  long  these  strict  and  fa- 
tiguing precautions  were  found  necessary,  we  do 
not  know ;  but  after  a  certain  time  they  were  re- 
laxed and  the  intervening  wall  disappeared,  so  that 
Greeks  and  Iberians  freely  coalesced  into  one  com* 
munity^  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  allowed  to 
see  so  much  in  detail  the  early  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  a  Grecian  colony.  Massalia  itself  was 
situated  under  nearly  similar  circumstances  among 
the  rude  Ligurian  Salyes ;  we  hear  of  these  Ligu- 
rians  hiring  themselves  as  labourers  to  dig  on  the 
fields  of  Massaliot  proprietors^.  The  various  tribes 
of  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians  extended  down 
to  the  coast,  so  that  there  was  no  safe  road  along 
it,  nor  any  communication  except  by  sea,  until  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  and  first 
century  before  the  Christian  era®. 

The  government  of  Massalia  was  oligarchical,  oiigarchi- 
carried  on  chiefly  by  a  Senate  or  Great  Council  of  meiJTof™' 
Six  Hundred  (called  Timuchi),  elected  for  life —  Jllufenr" 
and  by  a  small  council  of  fifteen,  chosen  among  ^^^ 

this  larger  body  to  take  turn  in  executive  duties^,  ^ration. 

# 

*  Liyy,  zzxiv.  8;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  160.  At  Massalia,  it  is  said  that  no 
armed  stranger  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the  dty,  without  depositing 
his  arms  at  the  gate  (Justin,  xliii.  4). 

This  precaution  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  other  cities  also :  see 
JSneas,  Poliorket.  c.  30. 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  165.  A  fact  told  to  Poaeidonius  by  a  Massaliot  pro- 
prietor who  was  his  personal  firiend. 

In  the  siege  of  Massalia  by  Csesar,  a  detachment  of  Albici, — ^moun- 
taineers not  far  from  the  town,  and  old  allies  or  dependents — ^were 
brought  in  to  help  in  the  defence  (Caesar,  Bell.  G.  i.  34). 

"  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  181 ;  Cicero,  De  Republ.  xxvii.  Fragm.  Vacancies  in 
the  senate  seem  to  have  been  filled  up  from  meritorious  citizens  gene- 
rally— as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  a  brief  allusion  in  Aristotle  (Pdlit.  vi.  /)• 
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The  public  habits  of  the  administrators  are  said  to 
have  been  extremely  vigilant  and  circumspect ;  the 
private  habits  of  the  citizens,  frugal  and  temperate 
— a  maximum  being  fixed  by  law  for  dowries  and 
marriage-ceremonies  ^  They  were  careful  in  their 
dealings  with  the  native  tribes,  with  whom  they 
appear  to  have  maintained  relations  generally 
friendly.  The  historian  Ephorus  (whose  history 
closed  about  340  b.c.)  represented  the  Gauls  as 
especially  phil-hellenic' ;  an  impression  which  he 
could  hardly  have  derived  from  any  but  Massaliot 
informants.  The  Massaliots  (who  in  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ  were  trUingueSy  speaking  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gallic^)  contributed  to  engraft  upon 
these  unlettered  men  a  certain  refinement  and  va- 
riety of  wants,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
taste  for  letters  which  afterwards  became  largely 
difiused  throughout  the  Roman  Province  of  GauL 
At  sea,  and  in  traffic,  the  Phenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians were   their  formidable  rivals.      This  was 

From  another  passage  in  the  same  work,  it  seems  that  the  narrow  basis 
of  the  oligarchy  must  have  given  rise  to  dissensions  (▼.  6).  Aristotle 
had  included  the  Mturaakiwr&v  noXtr^ia  in  his  lost  work  n«pi  IIoXcrcAtfv. 

1  Strabo,  I.  c.  However,  one  author  from  whom  Athenseus  borrowed 
(xii.  p.  523),  described  the  Massaliots  as  luxurious  in  their  habits. 

'  Strabo,  iy.  p.  199.  "EKJ^pos  dt  vvcp/SaXXoiHrov  rf  fuytdti  Xryec 
TTfv  KcXrijc^y,  &<rr€  f trvrcp  vw  *lfi7ipiai  KaXovfup  cxciWs  ra  irXciora 
irpo<rvifA€ty  fi^xpi  Tabtipc^y,  ^cXcXXiyvaf  re  diro^aivcc  rovs  dp6 pa- 
ir ovs,  Kai  iroXX^  Idims  \ey€i  irepl  airrov  ovk  iotxirra  rois  vvv.  Compare 
p.  181. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ephorus  was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Kyme, 
the  immediate  neighbour  of  Phoka:a,  which  was  the  metropolis  of 
Massalia.  The  Massaliots  never  forgot  or  broke  off  their  connexion 
with  Phoksea  :  see  the  statement  of  their  intercession  with  the  Romans 
on  behalf  of  Phokea  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1).  Ephorus  therefore  had  good 
means  of  learning  whatever  Massaliot  citizens  were  disposed  to  commu- 
nicate. 

'  Varro,  Antiq.  Fragm.  p.  350,  ed.  Bipont. 
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among  the  causes  which  threw  them  betimes  into 
alliance  and  active  cooperation  with  Rome,  under 
whose   rule   they  obtained   favourable   treatment,    « 
when  the  blessing  of  freedom  was  no  longer  within 
their  reach. 

Enough  is  known  about  Massalia  to  show  that  H«"eo»»n8 

o  influence  of 

the  city  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  Hellenism  and  Massaiia  in 
Hellenic  influences — acting  not  by  force  or  con-  Pythea., 
straint,   but   simply  by  superior  intelUgence  and  ^to^^J^'a 
activity — by  power  of  ministering  to  wants  which  8^®«**p***''- 
must  otherwise  have  remained  unsupplied — and  by 
the  assimilating  effect  of  a  lettered  civilization  upon 
ruder  neighbours.     This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed 
as  it  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  Macedonian  in* 
fluences  which  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  present 
volume  ;  force  admirably  organized  and  wielded  by 
Alexander,  yet  still  nothing  but  force.     The  loss  of 
all   details   respecting  the  history  of  Massalia  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented  ;  and  hardly  less,  that  of 
the  writings  of  Pytheas,  an  intelligent  Massaliotic 
navigator,  who,  at  this  early  age  (330-320  b.c.)\ 

*  See  the  Fragmenta  Py these  collected  by  Arfwedson,  Upsal,  1824. 
He  wrote  two  works — I.  Tfj9  JUpMos.  2.  Ilrpi  'Qiecayov.  His  state- 
ments were  greatly  esteemed,  and  often  followed,  by  £ratosthenes ; 
partially  followed  by  Hipparchus ;  harshly  judged  by  Polybius,  whom 
Strabo  in  the  main  follows.  Even  by  those  who  judge  him  most  severely, 
Pytheas  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  good  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer (Strabo,  iv.  p.  201) — and  to  have  travelled  extensively  in  person. 
Like  Herodotus,  he  must  have  been  forced  to  report  a  great  deal  on 
hearsay ;  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  report  the  best  hearsay  infor- 
mation which  reached  him.  It  is  evident  that  his  writings  made  an 
epoch  in  geographical  inquiries;  though  they  doubtless  contained 
numerous  inaccuracies.  See  a  fair  estimate  of  Pytheas  in  Mannert, 
Geog.  der  Gr.  und  Romer,  Introd.  i.  p.  73-86. 

The  Massaliotic  Codex  of  Homer,  possessed  and  consulted  among 
others  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  affords  presumption  that  the  celebrity 
of  Massalia  as  a  place  of  Grecian  Utcrature  and  study  (in  which  charac- 
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with  an  adventurous  boldness  even  more  than  Pho- 
kaean,  sailed  through  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and 
from  thence  northward  along  the  coast  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany — ^perhaps  yet  farther.  Pro- 
bably no  Greek  except  a  Massaliot  could  have 
accomplished  such  a  voyage ;  which  in  his  case 
deserves  the  greater  sympathy,  as  there  was  no 
other  reward  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  braved, 
except  the  gratification  of  an  intelligent  curiosity. 
It  seems  plain  that  the  publication  of  his  ''  Survey 
of  the  Earth'' — much  consulted  by  Eratosthenes, 
though  the  criticisms  which  have  reached  us  through 
Polybius  and  Strabo  dwell  chiefly  upon  its  mistakes, 
real  or  supposed — made  an  epoch  in  ancient  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

From  the  western  wing  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we 
pass  to  the  eastern — the  Euxine  Sea.  Of  the  Pen- 
tapolis on  its  western  coast  south  of  the  Danube 
(ApoUonia,  Mesembria,  Kallatis,  Odessus,  and  pro- 
bably Istrus) — and  of  Tyras  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  so  called  (now  Dniester) — we  have  little  to 
record ;  though  Istrus  and  ApoUonia  were  among 
the  towns  whose  political  constitutions  Aristotle 
thought  worthy  of  his  examination  \  But  Hera* 
kleia  on  the  south  coast,  and  Pantikapaeum  or 
Bosporus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Pal  us  Maeotis 
(DOW  Sea  of  Azof),  are  not  thus  unknown  to  history  ; 
nor  can  Sin6pS  (on  the  south  coast)  and  Olbia  (on 
the  north-west)  be  altogether  passed  over.  Though 
lying  apart  from  the  political  headship  of  Athens 

ter  it  competed  with  Athens  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Roman 
empire)  had  its  foundations  laid  at  least  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era. 
'  Aristotle,  Politic,  v.  2, 11 ;  v.  5,  2. 
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or  Sparta,  all  these  cities  were  legitimate  members 
of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood.  All  supplied  spectators 
and  competitors  for  the  Pan-hellenic  festivals — 
pupils  to  the  rhetors  and  philosophers — purchasers, 
and  sometimes  even  rivals,  to  the  artists.  All  too 
were  (like  Massalia  and  Kyrdnd)  adulterated  par- 
tially— Olbia  and  Bosporus  considerably-— by  ad- 
mixture of  a  non-hellenic  element. 

Of  SindpS,   and   its   three   dependent   colonies  sindp«^ 
Koty6ra,  Kerasus,  and  Trapezus,  I  have  already  pJe^J^^* 
said  something  S  in  describing  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  JJ.'huiJJS"' 
Thousand  Greeks.     Like  Massalia  with  its  depend-  ^YiliiuUM 
encies  Antipolis,  Niksea,  and  others — Sin6pS  en-  luinde- 
joyed  not  merely  practical  independence,  but  con-  for  some 
siderable  prosperity  and  local  dignity,  at  the  time  uiTp^"'^ 
when    Xenophon   and    his    companions    marched  ba^b^"" 
through  those  regions.   The  citizens  were  on  terms  ^"^^^^ 
of  equal    alliance,    mutually   advantageous,   with  themuiu- 
Korylas  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders  of 
whose  territory  they  dwelt.     It  is  probable  that 
they  figured  on  the  tribute  list  of  the  Persian  king 
as  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  and  paid  an  annua) 
sum ;   but  here   ended    their    subjection.      Their 
behaviour  towards  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  pro- 
nounced enemies  of  the  Persian  king,  was  that  of 
an  independent  city*     Neither  they,  nor  even  the 
inland  Paphlagonians,  warlike  and  turbulent,  were 
molested  with  Persian  governors  or  military  occupa- 
tion*.    Alexander  however  numbered  them  among 

>  See  Vol.  IX.  Cb.  lui.  p.  165  segg, 

'  See  the  remarkable  life  of  the  Karian  Datames,  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  Paphlagonia  about 
360-350  B.C.  (cap.  7, 8).    Compare  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iv.  1,4. 
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the  subjects  of  Persia ;  aad  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  envoys  from  Sindpd  were  found  remaining  with 
Darius  almost  to  his  last  hour,  after  he  had  become 
a  conquered  fugitive,  and  had  lost  his  armies,  his 
capitals,  and  his  treasures.  These  Sinopian  envoys 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander ;  who  set  them  at 
liberty  with  the  remark,  that  since  they  were  not 
members  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  but  subjects  of 
Persia — their  presence  as  envoys  near  Darius  was 
very  excusable  \  The  position  of  SindpS  placed  her 
out  of  the  direct  range  of  the  hostilities  carried  on  by 
Alexander's  successors  against  each  other ;  and  the 
ancient  Kappadokian  princes  of  the  Mithridatic 
family  (professedly  descendants  of  the  Persian 
Achsemenidse)*,  who  ultimately  ripened  into  the 
king  of  Pontus,  had  not  become  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  swallow  up  her  independence  until  the  reign 
of  Pharnakes,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
Sin6pS  then  passed  under  his  dominion ;  exchan- 
ging (like  others)  the  condition  of  a  free  Grecian 
city  for  that  of  a  subject  of  the  barbaric  kings 
of  Pontus,  with  a  citadel  and  mercenary  garrison 
to  keep  her  citizens  in  obedience.  We  know 
nothing  however  of  the  intermediate  events. 

Respecting  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  our  ignorance 
is  not  so  complete.  That  city — much  nearer  than 
Sindpd  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tbracian  Bosporus, 
and  distant  by  sea  from  Byzantium  only  one  long 
day's  voyage  of  a  rowboat — was  established  by 
Megarians  and  Boeotians  on  the  coast  of  the  Mari- 
andyni. These  natives  were  subdued,  and  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  serfdom  ;  whereby  they  became  slaves^ 


1  Arrian,  iii.  24, 8 ;  Curtius,  yi.  5,  6. 


'  Polybius^  V.  43. 
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yet  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  never  be  sold 
out  of  the  territory.  Adjoining,  on  the  westward, 
between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium,  were  the  Bithy- 
nian  Thracians — villagers  not  merely  independent, 
but  warlike  and  fierce  wreckers,  who  cruelly  mal- 
treated any  Greeks  stranded  on  their  coasts  We 
are  told  in  general  terms  that  the  government  of 
Herakleia  was  oligarchical^ ;  perhaps  in  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  of  the  principal  original  colonists, 
who  partitioned  among  themselves  the  territory 
with  its  Mariandynian  serfs,  and  who  formed  a  small 
but  rich  minority  among  the  total  population.  We 
hear  of  them  as  powerful  at  sea,  and  as  being  able 
to  man,  through  their  numerous  serfs,  a  consider- 
able fleet,  with  which  they  invaded  the  territory  of 
Leukon  prince  of  the  Kimroerian  Bosporus^.  They 
were  also  engaged  in  land-war  with  Mithridates,  a 
prince  of  the  apcient  Persian  family  established  as 
district  rulers  in  Northern  Kappadokia^. 

Towards  380-370  b.c.   the   Herakleots  became 
disturbed  by  violent  party-contentions  within  the 

>  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  6,  2. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  ▼.  5,  2 ;  v.  5, 5.  Another  passage  in  the  same  work, 
however  (▼.  4, 2),  says,  that  in  Herakleia,  the  democracy  was  subverted 
immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  through  the  popular 
leaders;  who  committed  injustice  against  the  rich.  These  rich  men 
were  banished,  but  collected  strength  enough  to  return  and  subvert  the 
democracy  by  force.  If  this  passage  alludes  to  the  same  Herakleia 
(there  were  many  towns  of  that  name),  the  government  must  have  been 
origmally  democratical.  But  the  serfdom  of  the  natives  seems  to  imply 
an  oligarchy. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  5,  7 »  Polysen.  vi.  9,  3,  4 :  compare  Pseudo- 
Aristotle,  CBoonomic.  ii.  9. 

The  reign  of  Leukon  lasted  from  about  392-352  B.C.  The  event 
aUuded  to  by  Polytenus  must  have  occurred  at  some  time  during  this 
interval. 

*  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
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Poiitirai  city.  As  far  as  we  can  divine  from  a  few  obscure 
umkieu  bints,  tbese  contentions  began  among  the  oligarchy 
Z^i'of"  themselves* ;  some  of  whom  opposed,  and  partially 
— "rtlir  t^rc  w  open ,  a  close  political  monopoly — ^yet  not  with- 
democracy  Qut  a  strugglc,  in  the  course  of  which  an  energetic 
citizen  named  Klearchus  was  banished.  Presently 
however  the  contest  assumed  larger  dimensions ;  the 
plebs  sought  admission  into  the  constitution,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  required  abolition  of  debts  with  a 
redivision  of  the  lands^.  A  democratical  constitution 
was  established ;  but  it  was  speedily  menaced  by 
conspiracies  of  the  rich,  to  guard  against  which,  the 
classification  of  the  citizens  was  altered.  Instead 
of  three  tribes,  and  four  centuries,  all  were  distri- 
buted anew  into  sixty-four  centuries ;  the  tribes 
being  discontinued.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
original  four  centuries,  the  rich  men  had  been  so 
enrolled  as  to  form  separate  military  divisions 
(probably  their  rustic  serfs  being  armed  along  with 
them) — while  the  three  tribes  had  contained  all 
the  rest  of  the  people ;  so  that  the  effect  of  thus 
multiplying  the  centuries  was,  to  divest  the  rich  of 
their  separate  military  enrolmejit,  and  to  disseminate 
them  in  many  different  regiments  along  with  a 
greater  number  of  poor^. 
ii.c.  364.         Still  however  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not 


»  Aristot.  Y.  6,  2;  5, 10.  >  Jnrtiii,  xn.  4. 

>  MaeBM,  PoUorket.  ell.  I  have  given  what  teema  the  moit  pro- 
bable explanation  of  a  veiy  obscure  passage. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distribution  of  citizens  into  centuries  (cjca- 
TKKrrucr)  prevailed  also  at  Byzantium;  see  Inscript.  No.  2060  ap. 
Boeck.  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr«c.  p.  130.  A  citiaen  of  Olbia,  upon  whom  the 
citizenship  of  Byzantium  is  conferred,  is  allowed  to  enroll  himself  in 
any  one  of  the  c KoriMrrvcs  tliat  he  prefers. 
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fully  granted,  ittiddiddensioii  continued.  Not  merely  Continued 
the  poorer  citizens,  but  also  the  population  of  serft  uomII  at 
— homogeneous,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  !!!^^]t!* 
sympathising    with    each    other,    like   Helots   or  *"^ed  frpm 
Penestse — when  once  agitated  by  the  hope  of  liberty,  without. 
were  with  difficulty  appeased.     The  government, 
though  greatly  democratised,  found  itself  unable  to 
maintain  tranquillity,  and  invoked  assistance  from 
without.  Application  was  made  first,  to  the  Athenian 
Timotheus — next,  to  the  Theban   Epaminondas  ; 
but  neither  of  them  would  interfere — nor  was  there, 
indeed,  any  motive  to  tempt  them.     At  length  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  exiled  citizen  Klearchus. 

This  exile,  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  intelli-  character 
gent,  audacious  and  unprincipled,  had  passed  four  cumstances 
years  at  Athens  partly  in  hearing  the  lessons  of  chili— he 
Plato  and  Isokrates — and  had  watched  with  emulous  ""^f  ***"- 

self  despot 

curiosity  the  brilliant  fortune  of  the  despot  Diony-  of  Hera. 

ri  •  1  111  1-1  1  ***** — *"" 

sius  at  Syracuse,  in  whom  both  these  philosophers  tyranny 
took  interest*.     During  his  banishment,  moreover,  *°  ""*  ^^* 
he  had  done  what  was  common  with  Grecian  exiles  ; 
he  had  taken  service  with  the  enemy  of  his  native 

^  Diodor.  xv.  81.  c(i^X,»(r(  fuv  rtiv  Aiowa-iov  rov  lvptucov<riov  dta- 
y^yr^v,  &c.  MemDon^  Fragm.  c.  1 ;  Isokrates,  Epist.  vii. 

It  is  here  that  the  fragments  of  Memnon,  as  abstracted  by  Photias 
(Cod.  224),  begin.  Photius  had  seen  only  eight  books  of  Memnon's 
History  of  Herakleia  (Books  ix.-xvi.  inclusive) ;  neither  the  first  eight 
books  (see  the  end  of  his  Excerpta  from  Memnon),  nor  those  after  the 
sixteenth,  had  come  under  his  view.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
as  we  are  thus  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  Heraklean  affairs  an- 
terior to  Klearchus. 

It  happens,  not  unfrequently,  with  Photius,  that  he  does  not  possess 
an  entire  work,  but  only  parts  of  it;  this  is  a  curious  fact,  in  reference 
to  the  libraries  of  the  ninth  century  a.d. 

The  fragments  of  Memnon  are  collected  out  of  Photius,  together  with 
those  of  Nymphis  and  other  Hemkleotic  historians,  and  illustrated  with 
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city,  the  neighbouring  prince  Mithridate8\  and 
probably  enough  agunst  the  city  itself.  As  an 
officer,  he  distinguished  himself  much ;  acquiring 
renown  with  the  prince  and  influence  over  the  minds 
of  soldiers.  Hence  his  friends,  and  a  party  in  He- 
rakleia,  became  anxious  to  recall  him,  as  moderator 
and  protector  under  the  grievouJB  political  discords 
prevailing.  It  was  the  oligarchical  party  who  in* 
vited  him  to  come  back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  as  their  auxiliary  in  keeping  down  the  plebs. 
Klearchus  accepted  their  invitation ;  but  with  the 
full  purpose  of  making  himself  the  Dionysius  of 
Herakleia.  Obtaining  from  Mithridates  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  under  secret  promise  to  hold 
the  city  only  as  his  prefect,  he  marched  thither  with 
the  proclaimed  purpose  of  maintaining  order,  and  up- 
holding the  government.  As  his  mercenary  soldiers 
were  soon  found  troublesome  companions,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  construct  a  separate  stronghold 
in  the  city,  under  colour  of  keeping  them  apart  in 
the  stricter  discipline  of  a  barrack^    Having  thus 

uiefol  notes  and  citatbni,  in  the  edition  of  Orelli ;  as  well  as  by  K« 
MiiUer^  in  Didot^s  Fragm.  Hist.  Gnec.  torn.  iii.  p.  525.  Memnon  caiv 
ried  his  history  down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  appears  to  have 
lived  shortly  after  the  Christian  era.  Nymphis  (whom  he  probably 
copied)  was  much  older;  having  tived  seemingly  from  about  300-230  b.c, 
(see  the  few  Fragmenta  remaining  from  him^  in  the  same  work,  iii.  p.  12). 
The  work  of  the  Herakleotic  author  Heroddrus  seems  to  have  been  alto* 
gether  upon  legendary  matter  (see  Fragm.  in  the  same  work,  ii.  p.  27). 
He  was  half  a  century  earlier  than  Nymphis. 

'  Suidas  ▼.  KKeapxos, 

'  Polysenus,  ii.  30, 1 ;  Justin,  xvi.  4.  *'  A  quibus  rerocatus  in  patriam^ 
per  quos  in  arce  collocatus  fuerat,"  &c. 

^neas  (Poliorket.  c.  12)  cites  this  proceeding  as  an  example  of  the 
mistake  made  by  a  political  party,  in  calling  in  a  greater  number  of 
mercenary  auxiliaries  than  they  could  manage  or  keep  in  order. 
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secured  a  strong  position,  he  invited  Mithridates 
into  the  city,  to  receive  the  promised  possession; 
but  instead  of  performing  this  engagement,  he  de« 
tained  the  prince  as  prisoner,  and  only  released  him 
on  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom.  He  next 
cheated,  still  more  grossly,  the  oligarchy  who  had  re- 
called him;  denouncing  their  past  misrule^  declaring 
himself  their  mortal  enemy,  and  espousing  the 
pretensions  as  well  as  the  antipathies  of  the  plebs. 
The  latter  willingly  seconded  him  in  his  measures—- 
even  extreme  measures  of  cruelty  and  spoliation — 
against  their  political  enemies.  A  large  number  of 
the  rich  were  killed,  imprisoned,  or  impoverished 
and  banished ;  their  slaves  or  serfs,  too,  were  not 
only  manumitted  by  order  of  the  new  despot,  but 
also  married  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  exiles. 
The  most  tragical  scenes  arose  out  of  these  forced 
marriages  ;  many  of  the  women  even  killed  them- 
selves, some  after  having  first  killed  their  new 
husbands.  Among  the  exiles,  a  party,  driven  to 
despair,  procured  assistance  from  without,  and  tried 
to  obtain  by  force  readmittance  into  the  city ;  but 
they  were  totally  defeated  by  Klearchus,  who  after 
this  victory  became  more  brutal  and  unrelenting 
than  ever\ 

He  was  now  in  irresistible  power ;  despot  of  the  He  con. 
whole  city,  plebs  as  well  as  oligarchy.     Such  he  to^tfor 
continued  to  be  for  twelve  years ;  during  which  he  H^JILhc 
displayed  great  warlike   energy   against   exterior  jf^JJJI^^ 
enemies,  together  with  unabated  cruelty  towards  festival. 
the  citizens.    He  farther  indulged  in  the  most  over- 

^  Jugtin,  JLYi.  4,  5 ;  Theopompiu  ap.  Athenie.  iii.  p.  86,  Fragm.  200, 
ed.  Didot 
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weening  insolence  of  pergonal  demeanour,  adopting 
an  Oriental  costume  and  ornaments,  and  proclaim* 
ing  himself  the  son  of  Zeus — as  Alexander  the 
Great  did  after  him.  Amidst  all  these  enormities, 
however,  his  literary  tastes  did  not  forsake  him ;  he 
collected  a  library,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  posses- 
sion ^  Many  were  the  conspiracies  attempted  by 
suflfering  citizens  against  this  tyrant ;  bat  his  vigil- 
ance baffled  and  punished  all.  At  length  two  young 
men,  Chion  and  Leonides  (they  too  having  been 
among  the  hearers  of  Plato),  found  an  opportunity 
to  stab  him  at  a  Dionysiac  festival.  They,  with  those 
who  seconded  them,  were  slain  by  his  guards,  after 
a  gallant  resistance  ;  but  Klearchus  himself  died 
of  the  wound,  in  torture  and  mental  remorse*. 

His  death  unfortunately  brought  no  relief  to  the 
Herakleots.  The  two  sons  whom  he  left,  Timotheus 
and  Dionysius,  were  both  minors ;  but  his  brother 
Satyrus,  administering  in  their  name,  grasped  the 
sceptre  and  continued  the  despotism,  with  cruelty 
not  merely  undiminished,  but  even  aggravated  and 
sharpened  by  the  past  assassination.  Not  inferior 
to  his  predecessor  in  energy  and  vigilance,  Satyrus 
was  in  this  respect  diflFerent,  that  he  was  altogether 
rude  and  unlettered.  Moreover  he  was  rigidly 
scrupulous  in  preserving  the  crown  for  his  brother's 
children,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  of  age.  To 
ensure  to  them  an  undisturbed  succession,  he  took 
every  precaution  to  avoid  begetting  children  of  his 


1  Memnon^  c.  1.  The  seventh  EpUtle  of  Isokrates,  addressed  to 
Timotheas  son  of  KlearchuSj  recognises  generally  this  character  of  the 
latter;  with  whose  memory  Isokrates  disclaims  fdl  sympathy. 

^  Memnon,  c.  I ;  Justin^  xvi.  5 ;  Diodor.  xtI.  36. 
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own  by  his  wife\     After  a  rule  of  seven  years, 
Satyrus  died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper. 

The  government  of  Herakleia  now  devolved  on  b.c.  345. 
Timotheus,  who  exhibited  a  contrast,  alike  marked  'i^*"™ 

'  '  of  TlDlO- 

and  beneficent,  with  his  father  and  uncle.     Re-  theu8,just 

,1     I     .  ,  1  .  ,  "nd  mild— 

nouncmg  all  their  cruelty  and  constramt,  he  set  at  his  energy 
liberty  every  man  whom  he  found  in  prison.  He  '"  *  *"^* 
was  strict  in  dispensing  justice,  but  mild  and  even 
liberal  in  all  his  dealings  towards  the  citizens.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a  man  of  adventurous  courage, 
carrying  on  successful  war  against  foreign  enemies, 
and  making  his  power  respected  all  around.  With 
his  younger  brother  Dionysius,  he  maintained  per- 
fect harmony,  treating  him  as  an  equal  and  partner. 
Though  thus  using  his  power  generously  towards 
the  Herakleots,  he  was,  however,  still  a  despot,  and 
retained  the  characteristic  marks  of  despotism — 
the  strong  citadel,  fortified  separately  from  the  town, 
with  a  commanding  mercenary  force.    After  a  reign 

*  Memnon,  c.  2.  inl  di  rj  <f)iKaBf\<j>i<f.  t6  irp&Tov  rjviyKaTO*  r^v  yap 
dpx^p  rott  rov  db€\<f>ov  iraicrlv  dv€in)pia<rrov  ovvTrjp&y,  cttI  tocovtov  tijs 
avrStv  Krfi€ixovlag  \6yov  €Ti6fro,  o>(  jcat  ywauci  avvutv,  Koi  t6t€  X/ov 
(rrtpYOfUvif,  firf  dvaa-x^cBM  fraiboTroirja-aif  dkka  iirj^avj  irdajj  yov^s  frrt" 
pTfO'iv  iavT^  diKdirai,  o»s  &v  iiri^  oKas  vtroXcVoi  ru/ck  f<f>€dp€vovra  rots  tov 
ad«X<^ot)  iraurlv. 

la  the  Antigonid  dynasty  of  Macedonia,  we  read  that  Demetrius,  son 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  died  leaving  his  son  Philip  a  boy.  Antigonus 
called  Doson,  younger  brother  of  Demetrius,  assumed  the  regency  on 
behalf  of  Philip ;  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  had  children 
by  her ;  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  guard  Philip's  succession  against  all 
chance  of  being  disturbed,  that  he  refused  to  bring  up  his  own  children 
— ^'O  dc  iraib&v  y€POfi€vo»v  4k  TTJf  XpvarfPiof,  oi/K  dvr^pc^oro,  rrjv  dpx^v 
T^  <>tXiinr9  7r€pta-A(t»v  (Porphyry,  Fragm.  ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Histor. 
Gricc.  vol.  iii.  p.  701). 

In  the  Greek  and  Koman  world,  the  father  was  generally  considered 
to  have  the  right  of  determining  whether  he  would  or  would  not  bring 
up  a  new-bom  child.  The  obligation  was  only  supposed  to  commence 
when  he  accepted  or  sanctioned  it,  by  taking  up  t^e  ohild. 
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of  about  nine  yearSi  he  died,  deeply  mourned  by 
every  one*. 

Dionysius,  who  succeeded  him,  fell  upon  unsettled 
times,  full  both  of  hope  and  fear ;  opening  chances 
of  aggrandisement,  yet  with  many  new  dangers  and 
uncertainties.     The  sovereignty  which  he  inherited 
doubtless  included,  not  simply  thecity  of  Herakleia, 
but  also  foreign  dependencies  and  possessions  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  for  his  three  predecessors*  had 
been  all  enterprising  chiefs,  commanding  a  con- 
siderable aggressive  force.     At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  indeed,  the  ascendency  of  Memnou 
and  the  Persian  force  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Asia  Minor  was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ordinary ;  it 
appears   too    that  Klearchus — and   probably   his 
successors  also — had  always  taken  care  to  keep  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  Persian  court^.    But  pre- 
sently came  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (334  b.c), 
with  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  which  totally  ex- 
tinguished the  Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  followed,  after  no  long  interval,  by  the  entire 
conquest   of  the   Persian   empire.      ITie  Persian 
control  being   now  removed  from  Asia  Minor — 
while  Alexander  with  the  great  Macedonian  force 
merely  passed  through  it  to  the  east,  leaving  viceroys 
behind  him — new  hopes  of  independence  or  aggran- 

>  Memnon,  c.  3.  The  Epistle  of  Isokrates  (vii.)  addressed  to  Timo. 
iheus  in  recommeDdatioii  of  a  friend>  is  in  harmony  with  this  general 
character,  but  gives  no  new  information. 

Diodorus  reckons  Timotheus  as  immediately  succeeding  Kleaichas 
bis  father— considering  Satyrus  simply  as  regent  (zvi.  36). 

'  We  hear  of  Klearchus  as  having  besieged  AstiJcus  (afterwards  Niko-> 
media) — at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  north-eastern  indentataom  of 
the  Profwntis,  called  the  Qulf  of  Astakus  (Polynnus,  ii.  30,  3). 

>  Memnon,  e.  1. 
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diaement  began  to  arise  among  the  native  prinoea 
in  Bithynia,  Paphlagoniai  and  Kappadokia.  The 
Bithjrnian  prince  even  contended  Bucceesfully  in  the 
field  against  Kalas,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Alexander  as  satrap  in  Phrygia'.  The  Herakleot 
Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  enemy  by  position 
of  these  Bithynians,  courted  the  new  Macedonian 
potentates,  playing  his  political  game  with  much 
skiU  in  every  way.  He  kept  his  forces  well  in  hand, 
and  his  dominions  carefully  guarded ;  he  ruled  in  a 
mild  and  popular  manner,  so  as  to  preserve  among 
the  Herakleots  the  same  feelings  of  attachment 
which  had  been  inspired  by  his  predecessor.  While 
the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Sin6pd  (as  has  been 
already  related)  sent  their  envoys  to  Darius,  Diony- 
sius  kept  his  eyes  upon  Alexander ;  taking  care  to 
establish  a  footing  at  Fella,  and  being  peculiarly 
assiduous  in  attentions  to  Alexander's  sister,  the 
princess  Kleopatra^.  He  was  the  better  qualified 
for  this  courtly  service,  as  he  was  a  man  of  elegant 
and  ostentatious  tastes,  and  had  purchased  from  his 
namesake,  the  fallen  Syracusan  Dionysius,  all  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  Dionysian  family,  highly  avail- 
able  for  presents^. 

By  the  favour  of  Antipater  and  the  reagency  at  Retnni  of 
Fella,  the  Herakleotic  despot  was  enabled  both  to  ^  s?°^" 


maintain  and  extend  his  dominions,  until  there^  dtedb^"* 
turn  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  Babylon  in  324  b.c.  ^^  ^«^ 
All  other  authority  was   now  superseded  by  the  ezUet— 
personal  will  of  the  onmipotent  conqueror ;  who,  DioSyiiii^ 

aTertedby 
>  Memnon,  c  20.  •  Memnoii,  t.  8.  *^'a1*** 

.*  Meiiuioii»e.d.  SeeinthttHistoiy,  VoLXI.Ch.hixv.p.S17.         utoT* 
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mistrusting  all  his  delegates — Antipater,  the  priii* 
cesses,  and  the  satraps—listened  readily  to  com- 
plainants from  all  quarters,  and  took  particular 
pride  in  espousing  the  pretensions  of  Grecian  exiles. 
1  have  already  recounted  bow,  in  June  324  B.C., 
Alexander  promulgated  at  the  Olympic  festival  a 
sweeping  edict,  directing  that  in  every  Grecian  city 
the  exiles  should  be  restored — by  force,  if  force 
was  required.  Among  the  various  Grecian  exiles, 
those  from  Herakleia  were  not  backward  in  soli- 
citing  his  support,  to  obtain  their  own  restora- 
tion, as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the  despot.  As 
they  were  entitled,  along  with  others,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  recent  edict,  the  position  of  Dionysius  be- 
came one  of  extreme  danger.  He  now  reaped  the 
full  benefit  of  his  antecedent  prudence,  in  having 
maintained  both  his  popularity  with  the  Herakleots 
at  home,  and  his  influence  with  Antipater,  to  whom 
the  enforcement  of  the  edict  was  entrusted.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  ward  off  the  danger  for  a  time  ; 
and  his  good  fortune  rescued  him  from  it  alto- 
gether, by  the  death  of  Alexander  in  June  323  b.c. 
That  event,  coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly  upon 
every  one,  filled  Dionysius  with  such  extravagant 
joy,  that  he  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  and  he  commemo- 
rated it  by  erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  Euthymia. 
or  the  tranquillising  Goddess.  His  position  how- 
ever seemed  again  precarious,  when  the  Herakle- 
otic  exiles  renewed  their  solicitations  to  Perdikkas ; 
who  favoured  their  cause,  and  might  probably  have 
restored  them,  if  he  had  chosen  to  direct  his  march 
towards  the  Hellespont  against  Antipater  and  Kra^ 
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teras,  instead  of  undertaking  the  ill-advised  expe- 
dition against  Egypt,  wherein  he  perished\ 
The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  more  than  ever  b.c.  322- 

304 

in  favour  of  Dionysius.     With  Antipater  and  Kra-  p^iperity 
terus,  the  preponderant  potentates  in  his  neigh-  andpm- 
bourhood,  he  was  on  the  best  terms ;  and  it  hap-  Dionydua 
pened  at  this  juncture  to  suit  the  political  views  mames 
of  Kraterus  to  dismiss  his  Persian  wife  Amastris  bLTfetoiSIr 
(niece  of  the  late  Persian  king  Darius,  and  conferred  J^^M-hu 
upon  Kraterus  by  Alexander  when  he  himself  mar-  death, 
ried  Statira),  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  Phila 
daughter  of  Antipater.      Amastris  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Dionysius ;  for  him,  a  splendid  exal- 
tation— attesting  the  personal  influence  which  he 
had  previously  acquired.     His  new  wife,  herself 
a  woman  of  ability  and  energy,  brought  to  him  a 
large  sum  from  the  regal  treasure,  as  well  as  the 
means   of  greatly  extending  his  dominion  round 
Herakleia.     Noway  corrupted  by  this  good  fortune, 
he  still  persevered  both  in  his  concihating  rule  at 
home,  and  his  prudent  alliances  abroad,  making 
himself  especially  useful  to  Antigonus.    That  great 
chief,  preponderant  throughout  most  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  establishing  his  ascendency  in  Bithynia 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  by  found- 
ing the  city  of  Antigonia  in  the  rich  plain  adjoin- 
ing the  Askanian  Lake*.     Dionysius  lent  effective 
maritime  aid  to  Antigonus,  in  that  war  which  ended 
by  his  conquest  of  Cyprus  from  the  Egyptian  Pto- 
lemy (307  B.C.).     To  the  other  Ptolemy,  nephew 
and   general  of  Antigonus,   Dionysius    gave   his 
daughter  ijx  marriage ;    and  he  even  felt  himself 
>  Memnpn,  c.  4,  f  Strabo,  xii.  p.  565. 
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powerfal  enough  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  after 
Antigoau8,Ly6iQiachu8»  and  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy 
had  done  the  iike^  He  died,  after  reigning  thirty 
years  with  consummate  political  skill  and  uninter* 
rupted  prosperity — except  that  during  the  last  few 
years  he  lost  his  health  from  excessive  corpulence*. 
B.C  S04.  Dionysius  left  three  children  under  age — Klear* 

gomns       chus,  Oxathrcs  and  a  daughter — by  his  wife  Ama- 
^^ri«     stris  ;  whom  he  constituted  regent,  and  who,  partly 
^h^^      through  the  cordial  support  of  Antigonus,  main- 
diYorced      tained  the  Herakleotic  dominion  unimpaired.   Pre- 
KiearchuB     scutly  Lysimachus,   king   of  Thrace  and   of  the 
^^km     Thracian  Chersonese  (on  the  isthmus  of  which  he 
^nSuid"  ^^^  founded  the  city  of  Lysimacheia),  coveted  this 
^y^'      as  a  valuable  alliance,  paid  his  court  to  Amastris, 
and  married  her.     The  Herakleotic  queen  thus  en- 
joyed double  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  avoid 
taking  part  in  the  formidable  conflict  of  Ipsus  (300 
B.C.) ;  wherein  the  allie8Lysimachus,Ka86ander,Pto- 
lemy,  and  iSeleukus  were  victorious  over  Antigonus. 
The  latter  being  slain,  and  his  Asiatic  power  crushed, 
Lysimachus  got  possession  of  Antigonia,  the  recent 
foundation  of  his  rival  in  Bithynia,  and  changed  its 
name  to  Nikaea^.     After  a  certain  time,  however, 
Lysimachus  became  desirous  of  marrying  Arsinod, 
daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy;  accordingly, 
Amastris  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  set  up  for 

'  Memnon,  c.  4 :  compare  Diodor.  xx.  53. 

*  NympluB,  Fragtn.  16.  ap.  Athemeum,  zii.  p.  549;  JElian,  V.H. 
ix.  13. 

*  Strabo,  xii.  p.  565.  So  also  Antiocb,  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  the 
great  foundation  of  Seleukus  Nikator,  was  established  on  or  near  the 
site  of  another  Antigonia,  also  pseriously  founded  by  Antigonus  Mono- 
phthalmus  (Strabo,  zv.  p.  750). 
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herself  separately  as  regent  of  Herakleia«  Her  two 
S0Q8  being  now  nearly  of  age,  she  founded  and  for« 
tified,  for  her  own  residence,  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Amastris,  about  sixty  miles  eastward  of  Hera* 
kleia  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine^  These  young 
men,  Klearchus  and  Oxathres,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Herakleia,  and  entered  upon  various 
warlike  enterprises ;  of  which  we  know  only,  that 
Klearchus  accompanied  Lysimachus  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Getse,  sharing  the  fate  of  that 
prince,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Both 
afterwards  obtained  their  release,  and  Klearchus 
returned  to  Herakleia ;  where  he  ruled  in  a  cruel 
and  oppressive  manner,  and  even  committed  the 
enormity  (in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Oxa- 
thres)  of  killing  his  mother  Amastris.  This  crime 
was  avenged  by  her  former  husband  Lysimachus ; 
who,  coming  to  Herakleia  under  professions  of 
friendship  (b.c.  286),  caused  Klearchus  and  Oxa- 
thres  to  be  put  to  death,  seized  their  treasure,  and 
keeping  separate  possession  of  the  citadel  only, 
allowed  the  Herakleots  to  establish  a  popular 
government^. 

Lysimachus,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  Aninos 
wife  ArsinoS  to  make  over  Herakleia  to  her,  as  it  Hirakidl^ 
had  been  formerly  possessed  by  Amastris ;  and  Ar-  J^^SJ^o'"* 
sinoS  sent  thither  a  Kymsean  officer  named  Hera-  Lynma. 
kleides,  who  carried  with  him  force  sufficient  to  Power  of 
re-establish   the  former  despotism,  with  its  op- 
pressions and  cruelties.     For  other  purposes  too, 
not  less  mischievous,  the  influence  of  Arsinod  was 
all-powerful.     She  prevailed  upon  Lysimachus  to 

^  Sirabo,  Slip. 644.  *  If emnon, c* 6. 
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kill  his  eldest  son  (by  a  former  marriage)  Agatho- 
kles,  a  youDg  prince  of  the  most  estimable  and 
eminent  qualities.  Such  an  atrocity,  exciting  uni- 
versal abhorrence  among  the  subjects  of  Lyeima* 
chus,  enabled  his  rival  Seleukus  to  attack  him  with 
success.  In  a  great  battle  fought  between  these 
two  princes,  Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain — 
by  the  hand  and  javelin  of  a  citizen  of  Herakleia, 
named  Malakon^ 
B.C.281.  This  victory  transferred  the  dominions  of  the 

^^!«»     vanquished  prince  to  Seleukus.    At  Herakleia  too, 
patedfrom    its  cffcct  was  SO  powcrful,  that  the  citizens  were 
and  a  ^^  '  enabled  to  shake  off  their  despotism.     They  at  first 
S^ernment  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  governor  Herakleides, 
— ^n  of    offering  him  money  as  an  inducement  to  withdraw. 
bdd*bear"  ^^^°^  ^^^  *^^y  obtained  only  an  angry  refusal ; 
ingofthe     yet  his  Subordinate  officers  of  mercenaries,  and 
towards       commanders  of  detached  posts  in  the  Herakleotic 
death  oT"  territory,  mistrusting  their  own  power  of  holding 
Seleukus.     ^^^^  acccptcd  an  amicable  compromise  with  the 
citizens,  who  tendered  to  them  full  liquidation  of 
arrears  of  pay,  together  with  the  citizenship.     The 
Herakleots  were  thus   enabled   to  discard  Hera- 
kleides,  and  regain  their  popular  government.  They 
signalised  their  revolution  by  the  impressive  cere- 
mony of  demolishing  their  Bastile — the  detached 
fort  or  stronghold  within  the  city,  which  had  served 
for  eighty-four  years  as  the  characteristic  symbol, 
and  indispensable  engine,  of  the  antecedent  de- 
spotism^     The  city,  now  again  a  free  common- 
wealth, was  farther  reinforced  by  the  junction  of 
Nymphis   (the  l)istorian)   and   other   Herakleotic 
^  Memnon,  "C  7>  B.  ?  HejnnoB,  c.  9 ;  6trab(S  xn*  P*  ^2, 
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Citizens,  who  h^d  hitherto  been  in  6xile.  These 
men  were  restored,  and  welcomed  by  their  fel- 
low-citizens  in  full  friendship  and  harmony;  yet 
with  express  proviso,  that  no  demand  should  be 
made  for  the  restitution  of  their  properties,  long 
since  confiscated*.  To  the  victor  Seleukus,  how- 
ever, and  his  officer  Aphrodisius,  the  bold  bear- 
ing of  the  newly-emancipated  Herakleots  proved 
oiFensive.  They  would  probably  have  incurred 
great  danger  from  him,  had  not  his  mind  been  first 
set  upon  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
Keraunus. 

The  Herakleots  thus  became  again  a  common-  situation 
wealth  of  free  citizens,  without  any  detached  cita-  nagement 

of  H^ra 

del  or  mercenary  garrison  ;    yet  they  lost,  seem*  kieia  a«'a 
ingly  through  the  growing  force  and  aggressions  of  JernS^nt^ 
some  inland  dynasts,  several  of  their  outlying  de-  2"*^^J^ 
pendencies — Kierus,  Tium,   and  Amastris,      The  power, 
two  former  they  recovered  some  time  afterwards  by 
purchase,  and  they  wished  also  to  purchase  back 
Amastris ;  but  Eumenes,  who  held  it,  hated  them 
so  much,  that   he   repudiated   their  money,   and 
handed  over  the  place  gratuitously  to  the  Kappa- 
dokian  chief  Ariobarzanes*.     That  their  maritime 
power  was  at  this  time  very  great,  we  may  see  by 
the  astonishing  account  given  of  their  immense 

>  Menmon,  ell. 

'  Memnon,  c.  16.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  also  purchased  for 
a  considerable  sum  the  important  position  called  the  'Up6y,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Euxine  on  the  Asiatic  side  (Polybius,  iv.  50). 

These  are  rare  examples,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities  acquiring  terri- 
tory or  dependencies  by  purchase.  Acquisitions  were  often  made  in 
this  manner  by  the  free  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  cities  of  mediaeval 
Europe;  but  as  to  the  Hellenic  cities,  I  have  not  had  occssiou  to  record 
many  such  transactions  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
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ships, — ^numerously  manned,  and  furnished  with 
many  brave  combatants  on  the  deck — which  fought 
with  eminent  distinction  in  the  naval  battle  be* 
tween  Ptolemy  Keraunus  (murderer  and  successor 
of  Seleukus)  and  Antigonus  Gonatas^ 
Prudent  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  lower  down  the 

tration  of  destinics  of  Herakleia.  It  maintained  its  internal 
Ma*frM''  autonomy,  with  considerable  maritime  power,  a 
a7' owerf  dignified  and  prudent  administration,  and  a  partial, 
m  princes  though  sadly  circumscribed,  liberty  of  foreign  action 
Minor—  — until  the  successful  war  of  the  Romans  against 
condition  Mithridates  (b.c.  69).  In  Asia  Minor,  the  Hellenic 
eSce'of  the  citics  ou  the  coast  were  partly  enabled  to  postpone 
on'ttiV'**"  ***®  epoch  of  their  subjugation,  by  the  great  division 
«>"^  of  power  which  prevailed  in  the  interior ;  for  the 

potentates  of  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Kappadokia, 
Pontus,  Syria,  were  in  almost  perpetual  discord — 
while  all  of  them  were  menaced  by  the  intrusion  of 
the  warlike  and  predatory  Gauls,  who  extorted  for 
themselves  settlements  in  Galatia  (b.c  276).  The 
kings,  the  enemies  of  civic  freedom,  were  kept  par- 
tially in  check  by  these  new  and  formidable  neigh- 
bours*, who  were  themselves  however  hardly  less 
formidable  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast^. 
Sindpd,  Herakleia,  Byzantium, — ^and  even  Rhodes, 
in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  an  insular  position, — 
isolated  relicts  of  what  had  once  been  an  Hellenic 
aggregate,  become  from  henceforward  cribbed  and 
confined  by  inland  neighbours  almost  at  their  gates^ 

'  Memnon,  c.  13 :  compare  Polyb.  xviii.  34.J 

'  This  is  a  remarkable  observation  made  by  Memnon,  c.  19. 

'  See  the  statement  of  Polybius,  Xxii.  24. 

*  Contrast  the  independent  and  commanding  position  occupied  by 
Byzantium  in  399  b.c,  acknowledging  no  superior  except  Sparta 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  m  l)-^with  iti  condition  in  the  third  oentviiy  BtO.— 
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—dependent  on  the  barbaric  potentates,  between 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  trim,  making  them- 
selves useful  in  turn  to  all.  It  was  however  fre« 
quent  with  these  barbaric  princes  to  derive  their 
wives,  mistresses,  ministers,  negotiators,  officers, 
engineers,  literati,  artists,  actors,  and  intermediate 
agents  both  for  ornament  and  recreation — from 
some  Greek  city.  Among  them  all,  piore  or  less 
of  Hellenic  influence  became  thus  insinuated;  along 
with  the  Greek  language  which  spread  its  roots 
everywhere — even  among  the  Gauls  or  Galatians, 
the  rudest  and  latest  of  the  foreign  immigrants. 

Of  the  Grecian  maritime  towns  in  the  Euxine  oredan 
south  of  the  Danube— Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Od6s.  onlh^*""' 
sus,  Kallatis,  Tomi,  and  Istrus — five   (seemingly  JJ'J^^"''*"* 
without  Tomi)  formed  a  confederate  Pentapolis^  Buxine— 
About  the  year  312  B.C.,  we  hear  of  them  as  under  Tomi. 
the  power  of  Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  who  kept 

harassed  and  pillaged  almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town  by  the  neigh- 
homing  Thraciana  and  Gauls,  and  only  pnichaaing  immunity  by  oon* 
tinned  money  payments  :  see  Polybius,  iv.  45. 

1  Strabo,  vii.  p.  31 9.  Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  Scythian  prince 
Atheas  or  Ateas  (about  340  b.c.)  somewhere  between  Mount  Haemua 
and  the  Danube  (Justin,  ix,  2).  But  the  relations  of  Ateas  with  the 
towns  of  Istrus  and  Apollonia,.  which  are  said  to  have  brought  Philip 
into  the  country,  are  very  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  most  probable 
that  these  cities  inyited  Philip  as  their  defender. 

In  Inscription,  No.  2056  c.  (in  Boeckh's  Corp.  Inscript.  Gnec.  part 
xi.  p.  79),  the  five  cities  constituting  the  Pentapolis  are  not  clearly 
named.  Boeckh  supposes  them  to  be  Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Odteus, 
Kallatis,  and  Tomi;  but  Istrus  seems  more  probable  than  Tomi« 
Odissus  was  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Varna,  where  the  Inscription 
was  found;  greatly  south  of  the  modem  town  of  Odessa,  which  is  on 
the  site  of  another  town  Ordinu, 

An  Inscription  (2056)  immediately  preceding  the  above,  also  found 
at  Oddssus,  contains  a  vote  of  thanks  and  honours  to  a  certain  citizen 

of  Antioch,  who  resided  with  (name  imperfect),  king  of  the 

Scythians,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  Greeks  by  his  influence. 
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a  garridon  in  Kallatis-^probably  in  the  rest  also. 
They  made  a  struggle  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  ob* 
taining  assistance  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
Thracians  and  Scythians,  as  well  as  from  Anti- 
gonus.  But  Lysimachus,  after  a  contest  which 
seems  to  have  lasted  three  or  four  years,  over- 
powered both  their  allies  and  them,  reducing  them 
again  into  subjection  ^  Kallatis  sustained  a  long 
siege,  dismissing  some  of  its  ineffective  residents ; 
who  were  received  and  sheltered  by  Eumelus  prince 
of  Bosporus.  It  was  in  pushing  his  conquests  yet 
farther  northward,  in  the  steppe  between  the  rivers 
Danube  and  Dniester,  that  Lysimachus  came  into 
conflict  with  the  powerful  prince  of  the  Getae — ^Dro- 
michsetes  ;  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  captured, 
but  generously  released^.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  empire  of  Lysimachus  ended  with 
his  last  defeat  and  death  by  Seleukus — (281  b.c). 
By  his  death,  the  cities  of  the  Pontic  Pentapolis 
regained  a  temporary  independence.  But  their 
barbaric  neighbours  became  more  and  more  for- 
midable, being  reinforced  seemingly  by  immigra-- 
tion  of  fresh  hordes  from  Asia ;  thus  the  Sarma- 
tians,  who  in  Herodotus's  time  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Tanais,  appear,  three  centuries  afterwards,  even 
south  of  the  Danube.  By  these  tribes — Thracians, 
Getae,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians — the  Greek  ci- 
ties of  this  Pentapolis  were  successively  pillaged. 
Though  renewed  indeed  afterwards,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  some  place  of  traflic,  even  for  the  pillagers 
themselves — they  were  but  poorly  renewed,  with  a 

*  Diodor.  xix.  73;  xx.  26. 

*  Strabo,  yii,  p.  302-305;  PauBaniiw,  i.  9,  5. 
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large  infusion  of  barbaric  residents  ^  Such  was  the 
condition  in  which  the  exile  Ovid  found  Tomi,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Tomitans 
were  more  than  half  barbaric,  and  their  Greek  not 
easily  intelligible*  The  Sarmatian  or  Getic  horse* 
bowmen,  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  ever  hovered 
near,  galloped  even  up  to  the  gates,  and  carried  off 
the  unwary  cultivators  into  slavery.  Even  within 
a  furlong  of  the  town,  there  was  no  security  either 
for  person  or  property.  The  residents  were  clothed 
in  skins  or  leather ;  while  the  women,  ignorant 
both  of  spinning  and  weaving,  were  employed  either 
in  grinding  corn  or  in  carrying  on  their  heads  the 
pitchers  of  water*. 

By  these  same  barbarians,  Olbia  also  (on  the  oibia— ia 
right  bank  of  the  Hypanis  or  Bug  near  its  mouth)  Herodotw^ 
became  robbed  of  that  comfort  and  prosperity  which  J^jn?^* 
it  had  enjoyed  when  visited  by  Herodotus.     In  his  ^""*^ 

•'    ^  ''  numbers, 

day,  the  Olbians  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  andinroada 
Scythian  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood.     They  paid  barbaric 
a  stipulated  tribute,  giving  presents  besides  to  the    ^^^ 
prince  and  his  immediate  favourites ;  and  on  these 
conditions,  their  persons  and  properties  were  re- 
spected.   The  Scythian  prince  SkylSs  (son  of  an 

'  Dion  Ghrysost.  Orat.  xxxyi.  (Borysthenitica)  p.  75,  Reisk.  ilkov 
dc  Koi  raxmiv  (Olbia)  rerac,  xal  rhs  SKKat  rhs  iv  roig  dpiar€pois  rov 
JUvTov  vSktis,  fi«XP*'  'ATroXXwvMiff'  63€V  drj  Koi  <r<l>6bpa  rairciv^  rh  vpay- 
ftara  Kmari}  t&p  ravrrf  *£XX^yo»p*  r«v  fuy  ovKeri  avvoiKitrBtia-idP 
nSk€»v,  T&v  ^€  fJHxvkmf,  Koi  T&p  irkfitrrmp  fiapfidpnp  tig  avriig  avp- 
ptSpTdv, 

'  The  picture  drawn  by  Ovid«  of  his  situation  as  an  exile  at  Tomi, 
can  never  fail  to  interest,  from  the  mere  beauty  and  felicity  of  his  ex- 
pression ;  but  it  is  not  less  interesting,  as  a  real  description  of  Hellen- 
ism in  its  last  phase,  degraded  and  overborne  by  adverse  fates.  The 
truth  of  Ovid's  picture  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  Olbia,  pre- 
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Hellenic  mother  from  iBtrus,  who  had  familiarised 
him  with  Greek  speech  and  letters)  had  built  a  fine 
house  in  the  town,  and  spent  in  it  a  month,  from 
attachment  to  Greek  manners  and  religion,  while  his 
Scythian  army  lay  near  the  gates  without  molesting 
any  one\  It  is  true,  that  this  proceeding  cost  Skyles 

lently  to  be  mentioned.    His  complaints  run  through  the  five  books  of 
he  IVistia,  and  the  four  books  of  Epistobe  ex  Ponto  (Tritt.  ▼.  10, 15). 
Innumere  circa  gentes  fera  bella  minantar. 
Quae  aibi  non  rapto  Tivere  turpe  putant. 
Nil  extra  tutum  est :  tumulus  defenditur  aegre 

Moenibus  exignis  ingenioque  soU. 
Cum  minime  eredasi  at  avis,  densianmiis  hostis 

Advolat,  et  pnedam  vix  bene  yisus  agit. 
Saepe  intra  muros  dansis  venientia  portis 

Per  mediaa  legimus  noxia  tela  vias. 
Eat  igitur  ranis,  rua  qui  oolere  audea^  iaque 

Hac  arat  infelix,  hac  tenet  arma  manu. 

Vix  ope  castelli  defendimur :  et  tamen  intus 

Miata  t$at  Gneds  baiban  toxfaa  metum. 

Quippe  iimal  nobis  habitat  discrimine  nullo 

Barbarus,  et  tecti  plus  quoque  parte  tenet. 

Quoa  nt  non  timeaa,  possis  e&se,  yidendo 

Pellibua  et  longft  c<Mrpora  teeta  coml. 
Hob  quoque,  qui  geniti  Graill  creduntur  ab  urbe^ 
Pro  patrio  cultu  Persica  braoca  tegit,**  8cc, 
This  is  a  specimen  out  of  many  others :  compare  Trisft.  lii.  10,  53 1 
iy,  1,  67  i  Epist.  Pont.  iiL  1. 

Ovid  dwells  especially  upon  the  fact  that  there  waa  more  of  barbaric 
than  of  Hellenic  speech  at  Tomi — "  Graiaque  quod  Getico  yicta  loqnela 
sono  est"  (Trist.  ▼.  2,  68).  Woollen  clothing,  and  the  practice  of 
^[ttnning  and  weaving  by  the  free  women  of  the  family,  were  among  the 
most  familiar  circumstances  of  Grecian  life ;  the  absence  of  these  fend* 
nine  arts,  and  the  use  of  skins  or  leather  for  clothing,  were  notable  de- 
partures from  Grecian  habits  (Ex  Ponto,  iii.  8) : — 

<<  Vellera  dura  femnt  pecndes;  et  Palladia  uti 
Arte  TomitansB  non  didicere  nunis. 
Femiaa  pro  hxkk  Oerealia  munera  frangi^ 
Suppoaitoque  grayem  vertice  portat  aqoam.'' 
1  Herodot.  iy.  16-18.    The  town  was  called  (^ia  by  its  inbalMtaiiH 
but  Borysthenes  usually  by  foreigners ;  though  it  waa  not  on  the  Boty- 
Bthenea  riyer  (Dnieper),  but  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Hypanit  (Bug). 
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his  life ;  for  the  Scythians  would  not  tolerate  their 
own  prince  in  the  practice  of  foreign  religious  rites, 
though  they  did  not  quarrel  with  the  same  rites 
when  observed  by  the  Greeks'.  To  their  own  cus- 
toms the  Scythians  adhered  tenaciously,  and  those 
customs  were  often  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and 
brutish.  Still  they  were  warriors,  rather  than  rob- 
bers—^they  abstained  from  habitual  pillage,  and 
maintained  with  the  Greeks  a  reputation  for  ho- 
nesty and  fair  dealing,  which  became  proverbial 
with  the  early  poets.  Such  were  the  Scythians  as 
seen  by  Herodotus  (probably  about  440  to  430 
B.C.) ;  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Ephorus  a  century 
afterwards  (about  340  b.c.)  appears  to  have  been 
not  materially  different^.  But  after  that  time  it 
gradually  altered.  New  tribes  seem  to  have  come 
in — the  Sarmatians  out  of  the  East — the  Gauls 
out  of  the  West ;  from  Thrace  northward  to  the 
Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  most  different 
tribes  became  intermingled — Gauls,  Thracians,  Gre- 
tas, Scythians,  Sarmatians,  &c.^  Olbia  was  in  an 
open  plain,  with  no  defence  except  its  wails  and 
the  adjoining  river  Hypanis,  frozen  over  in  the 
winter.  The  hybrid  Helieno-Scy thian  race,  formed 
by  intermarriages  of  Greeks  with  Scythians — and 

»  Herodot.  iv.  76-80. 

'  Strabo,  yii.  p.  302;  Skymniu  Chius,  t^  112^  who  usually  follows 
EphoruB.    • 

The  rhetor  Dion  tells  us  (Orat.  zzzvi.  iuit.)  that  he  went  to  Olbia  iu 
order  that  he  might  go  through  the  Scythians  to  the  Gettg.  This  showa 
that  in  his  time  (about  a.d.  100)  the  Scythians  must  have  been  be- 
tween the  Bug  and  Dniester — ^the  Getfe  nearer  to  the  Danube— just  as 
they  had  been  four  centuries  earlier.  But  many  new  hordes  were  minglad 
with  them, 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  296-304. 
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the  various  Scythian  tfibes  who  had  become  par- 
tially sedentary  cultivators  of  corn  for  exportation 
— ^had  probably  also  acquired  habits  less  warlike 
than  the  tribes  of  primitive  barbaric  type.  At  any 
rate,  even  if  capable  of  d^ending  themselves,  they 
could  not  continue  their  production  and  commerce 
under  repeated  hostile  incursions. 

A  valuable  inscription  remaining  enables  us  to 
compare  the  Olbia  (or  Borysthenes)  seen  by  Hero- 
dotus,with  the  same  town  in  the  second  century  b.c.^ 
At  this  latter  period;  the  city  was  diminished  in 
population,  impoverished  in  finances,  exposed  to 
constantly  increasing  exactions  and  menace  from  the 
passing  barbaric  hordes,  and  scarcely  able  to  defend 
against  them  even  the  security  of  its  walls.     Some- 


>  This  Ixucriptioii — ^No.  2058— in  Boeckh's  Inscr.  Gnec.  part  xi.  p.l2l 
8eq> — ^is  among  the  most  interesting  in  that  noble  collection.  It  re- 
cords a  vote  of  pubHc  gratitude  and  honour  to  a  citizen  of  Olbia  named 
Protogenes,  and  recites  the  valuable  services  which  he  as  well  as  his 
fiither  had  rendered  to  the  city.  It  thus  describes  the  numerous  situa- 
tions of  difficulty  and  danger  from  which  he  had  contributed  to  extri- 
cate them.  A  vivid  picture  is  presented  to  us  of  the  distress  of  the 
dty.  The  introduction  prefixed  by  Boeckh  (p.  86-89)  is  also  very 
instructive. 

Olbia  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Borysthenes,  which  name 
was  given  to  it  by  foreigners,  but  not  recognized  by  the  citizens.  Nor 
was  it  even  situated  on  the  Borysthenes  river;  but  on  the  right  or 
western  bank  of  the  Hypams  (Bug)  river;  not  far  from  the  modem 
Oczakoff. 

The  date  of  the  above  Inscription  is  not  specified,  and  has  been  dif- 
ferently determined  by  various  critics.  Niebuhr  assigns  it  (Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Skythen,  &c.  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  387)  to  a 
time  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Boeckh  also  believes  that 
it  is  not  much  after  that  epoch.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  Gauls,  even 
to  other  barbarians,  appears  to  suit  the  second  centuiy  B.C.  better  than 
it  suits  a  later  period. 

The  Inscription  No.  2059  attests  the  great  number  of  strangers 
resident  at  Olbia;  strangers  from  eighteen  different  cities,  of  which  the 
most  remote  is  Miletus,  the  mother-city  of  Olbia. 
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times  there  approached  the  barbaric  chief  Saita- 
phames  with  his  personal  suite,  sometimes  his  whole 
tribe  or  horde  in  mass,  called  Saii.  Whenever  they 
came,  they  required  to  be  appeased  by  presents, 
greater  than  the  treasury  could  supply,  and  borrowed 
only  from  the  voluntary  help  of  rich  citizens ;  while 
even  these  presents  did  not  always  avert  ill  treat- 
ment or  pillage.  Already  the  citizens  of  Olbia  had 
repelled  various  attacks,  partly  by  taking  into  pay 
a  semi-Hellenic  population  in  their  neighbourhood 
(Mix-Hellenes,  like  the  Liby-Phenicians  in  Africa) ; 
but  the  inroads  became  more  alarming,  and  their 
means  of  defence  less,  through  the  uncertain 
fidelity  of  these  Mix-Hellenes,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
slaves — the  latter  probably  barbaric  natives  pur- 
chased from  the  interior  ^  In  the  midst  of  public 
poverty,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
the  fortifications ;  for  they  were  threatened  with  th^ 
advent  of  the  Gauls— who  inspired  such  terror  that 
the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians  were  likely  to 
seek  their  own  safety  by  extorting  admission  within 
the  walls  of  Olbia.  Moreover  even  corn  was  scarce, 
and  extravagantly  dear.  There  had  been  repeated 
failures  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  around,  famine 
was  apprehended,  and  efforts  were  needed,  greater 
than  the  treasury  could  sustain,  to  lay  in  a  stock  at 
the  public  expense.  Among  the  many  points  of 
contrast  with  Herodotus,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  ;  for  in  his  time,  corn  was  the  great  pro- 

^  On  one  occasion,  we  know  not  when,  the  dtizens  of  Olbia  are  said 
to  have  been  attacked  by  one  Zopyrion,  and  to  have  sncoeeded  in  lesbt- 
jng  him  only  by  emancipating  their  slaves,  and  granting  the  citizenship 
to  foreigners  (Macrobins,  SatumaL  i.  11). 
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duce  and  the  principal  export  from  Olbia;  the 
growth  had  now  been  Buspended,  or  was  at  least 
perpetually  cut  off,  by  increased  devastation  and 
insecurity- 
After  perpetual  attacks,  and  even  several  captures, 
by  barbaric  neighbours — this  unfortunate  city,  about 
fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  was  at  length  so 
miserably  sacked  by  the  Getae,  as  to  become  for  a 
time  abandoned  ^    Presently,  however,  the  fugitives 
partially  returned,  to  re-establish  themselves  on  a 
i^educed  scale.    For  the  very  same  barbarians  who 
had  persecuted  and  plundered  them,  still  required 
an  emporium  with  a  certain  amount  of  import  and 
export,  such  as  none  but  Greek  settlers  could  pro- 
vide ;  moreover  it  was  from  the  coast  near  Olbia, 
and  from  the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  that  many  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes  derived  their  supply  of  salt^ 
Hence  arose  a  puny  after-growth  of  Olbia — preser- 
ving the  name,  traditions,  and  part  of  the  locality, 
of  the  deserted  city — by  the  return  of  a  portion  of 
the  colonists  with  an  infusion  of  Scythian  or  Sar- 
matian  residents ;  an  infusion  indeed  so  large,  as 
seriously  to  disheUenise  both  the  speech  and  the 
personsd  names  in  the  town^. 

To  this  second  edition  of  Olbia,  the  rhetor  Dion 
Cbrysostom  paid  a  summer  visit  (about  a  century 
after  the  Christian  era),  of  which  he  has  left  a  brief 
but  interesting  account.  Within  the  wide  area  once 
fiUed  by  the  original  Olbia — ^the  former  circum- 

'  Dion  Chrya.  (Or.  xxxyi.  p.  75) — del  fitv  n-oXf/trtroi,  noXKoKis  ^  «ii 
iaX<oK€,  ha. 

•  Dion  Chryaost.  Orat.  xxxri.  (Borysthenit.)  p.  76, 76,  Reisk. 

*  See  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  the  language  and  the  personal  luuneg 
of  the  Olbian  Inscriptions^  part  u.  p.  108-116. 
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ference  of  which  was  marked  by  crambling  walls 
and  towers — the  secotid  town  occupied  a  narrow 
corner ;  with  poor  houses,  low  walls,  and  temples 
having  no  other  ornament  except  the  ancient  statues 
mutilated  by  the  plunderers.  The  citizens  dwelt 
in  perpetual  insecurity,  constantly  under  arms  or 
on  guard ;  for  the  barbaric  horsemen,  in  spite  of 
sentinels  posted  to  announce  their  approach,  often 
carried  off  prisoners,  cattle,  or  property,  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gates*  The 
picture  drawn  of  Olbia  by  Dion  confirms  in  a  re- 
markable way  that  given  of  Tomi  by  Ovid«  And 
what  imparts  to  it  a  touching  interest  is,  that  the 
Oreeks  whom  Dion  saw  contending  with  the  diffi- 
culties^ privations,  and  dangers  of  this  inhospitable 
outpost,  still  retained  the  activity,  the  elegance,  and 
the  intellectual  aspirations  of  their  Ionic  breed  ;  in 
this  respect  much  superior  to  the  Tomitans  of  Ovid. 
In  particular,  they  were  passionate  admirers  of 
Homer ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greeks  of 
Olbia  could  repeat  the  Iliad  from  memory  \  Achilles 
(localised  under  the  surname  of  Pontarches,  on 
numerous  islands  and  capes  in  the  Euxine)  was 

^  Dion^  Orat.  zxzvi.  (Boiysthenit.)  p.  78,  Reiske Ktd  rS^Xa  fjJv 

oitchi  0'a(l>&9  iXKtfpiCotrrts,  bih  t6  iv  fUtroit  olKtl¥  roU  fiapfidpotsi  ^/JMf 
TTfU  yr  *fXMa  oXlyov  7rdrr€s  lircurw  arr6  aT6fiaT0t.  I  translate  tlte 
words  oklyov  irdyr€s  with  some  allowance  for  rhetoric. 

The  representation  given  by  Dion  of  the  youthful  citizen  ttf  Olbia^— 
KaUistrattis — ^with  whom  he  conversed,  is  curious  as  a  picture  of  Greek 
manners  in  this  remote  land ;  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  with 
genuine  Ionic  features,  and  conspicuous  for  his  beauty  (c2x«  noXkovs 
ipcuTTos) ;  a  zealot  for  literature  and  philosophy,  but  especially  for 
Homer ;  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  place,  suited  for  riding — ^the  long 
leather  trowsers,  and  short  black  cloak;  constantly  on  horseback  for 
defence  of  the  town,  and  celebrated  as  a  warrior  even  at  that  early  age, 
having  already  killed  or  made  prisoners  several  Sarmatians  (p.  77}* 
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among  the  chief  divine  or  heroic  persons  to  whom 
they  addressed  their  prayers  ^  Amidst  Grecian  life, 
degraded  and  verging  towards  its  extinction,  and 
stripped  even  of  the  purity  of  living  speech — the 
thread  of  imaginative  and  traditional  sentiment  thus 
continues  without  suspension  or  abatement. 
Boiporui         Respecting  Bosporus  or  Pantikapseum  (for  both 
klp«um'     names  denote  the  same  city,  though  the  former 
name  often  comprehends  the  whole  annexed  do* 
minion),  founded  by  Milesian  settlers^  on  the  £u« 
ropean    side  of   the  Kimmerian  Bosporus  (near 
Kertsch),  we  first  hear,  about  the   period  when 
Xerxes  was  repulsed  from  Greece  (480-479  B.C.)- 
It  was  the  centre  of  a  dominion  including  Phana- 
goria,  Kepi,  Hermonassa,  and  other  Greek  cities 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  governed  by  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  oligarchy— called  the  Archaeanaktidse,  for  forty- 
two  years^  (480-438  b.c). 
Prince*  of         After  them  we  have  a  series  of  princes  standing: 
relations      out  Individually  by  name,   and  succeeding  each 
Athenrand   othcr  in  the  same  family.     Spartokus  I.  was  sue- 
Bosponit.     ceeded  by  Seleukus ;   next  comes  Spartokus  II. ; 
then  Satyrus  I.  (407-393  b.c)  ;  Leukon  (393-353 
B.C.);  Spartokus  III.  (353-348  b.c);  Parisades  I. 
(348-^10  B.C.) ;   Satyrus  IL,    Prytanis,   Eumelus 
(310-304  B.C.) ;     Spartokus  IV.  (304-284  b.c)  ; 
Parisades  II.'^    During  the  reigns  of  these  princes, 

^  See  Inscriptions,  Nos.  2076,  2077,  ap.  Boeekh;  and  Airian's  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Euxine,  ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson. 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.  *  Diodor.  xii.  31. 

^  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Appendix  on  the  Kings  of  Bosporus — Fast. 
Hellen.  App.  c.  13.  p.  280,  &c.;  and  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  the  sam^ 
iubjecty  Inscript.  Gnec.  part  zL  p.  91  seq. 
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a  connexion  of  some  intimacy  subsisted  between 
Athens  and  Bosporus ;  a  connexion  not  political , 
since  the  Bosporanic  princes  had  little  interest  in 
the  contentions  about  Hellenic  hegemony — but  of 
private  intercourse,  commercial  interchange,  and 
reciprocal  good  offices.  The*  eastern  corner  of  the 
Tauric  Cbersonesus,  between  Pantikapaeum  and 
Theodosia,  was  well-suited  for  the  production  of 
corn ;  while  plenty  of  fish,  as  well  as  salt,  was  to 
be  had  in  or  near  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Corn,  salted 
fish  and  meat,  hides,  and  barbaric  slaves  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  were  in  demand  among  all  the 
Greeks  round  the  ^gean,  and  not  least  at  Athens, 
where  Scythian  slaves  were  numerous^;  while  oil 
and  wine,  with  other  products  of  more  southern 
regions,  were  acceptable  in  Bosporus  and  the  other 
Pontic  ports.  This  important  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  carried  on  in  ships  and  by  capital  be- 
longing to  Athens  and  other  iSgean  maritime 
towns;  and  must  have  been  greatly  under  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  the  Athenians,  so  long 
as  their  maritime  empire  subsisted.  Enterprising 
citizens  of  Athens  went  to  Bosporus  (as  to  Thrace 

'  PolybiuB  (iy.  38)  enumerates  the  principal  artides  of  this  Pontic 
trade;  among  the  exports  rd  rt  dtpfiara  Koi  r6  t&v  th  ras  dovXwiof 
ayofUy»9  trtdftarcip  wkrjBog,  &c,,  where  Scbweighhauser  has  altered 
btpfAara  to  Bpifufuara^  seemingly  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  only. 
I  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  change,  as  well  as  the  &ct  of  any  large 
exportation  of  live  cattle  from  the  Pontus;  whereas  the  exportation  of 
hides  was  considerable :  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  493. 

The  Scythian  public  slaves  or  policemen  of  Athens  are  well  known. 
iKuBatva  also  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  184). 
2jev^ff»  for  the  name  of  a  slave,  occurs  as  early  as  Theognis,  v.  826. 

Some  of  the  salted  preparations  from  the  Pontus  were  extravagandj 
dear;  Cato  complained  of  a  K€p6fHop  UorriK&p  rapixmf  aa  sold  for  900 
dntchmv  (Polyb.  xxzi.  24), 
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ftDd  the  Thracian  Chersonesus),  to  push  their  for^ 
tunes ;  merchants  from  other  cities  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  settle  as  resident  strangers  or  metica 
at  Athens,  where  they  were  more  in  contact  with 
the  protecting  authority,  and  obtained  readier  ac* 
cess  to  the  judicial  tribunals.  It  was  probably 
during  the  period  preceding  the  great  disaster  at 
Syracuse  in  413  b.c,  that  Athens  first  acquired  her 
position  as  a  mercantile  centre  for  the  trade  with 
the  Euxine  ;  which  we  afterwards  find  her  retain- 
ing, even  with  reduced  power,  in  the  time  of  De^ 
mosthenes. 
Nym.  How  stroug  was  the  position  enjoyed  by  Athens 

among  the    iu   Bosporus,  duriug  her  unimpaired  empire,  we 
dtiw^'nder  ^^Y  j^^ge  from  the  fact,  that  Nymphaeum  (south 
SL^Jm  ire  ^^  PautikapsBum ,  between   that  town  and  Theo* 
"^^Jd  ^^     ^OBia)  was  among  her  tributary  towns,  and  paid  a 
under  the     talcut  annually  ^      Not  until  the  misfortunes  of 
p^^°'^   Athens  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  did  Nymphaeum  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bosporanic  princes;  betrayed  (according  to  ^s- 
chines)   by  the   maternal  grandfather  of  Demo- 
sthenes, the  Athenian  Gylon  ;  who  however  pro- 
bably  did  nothing   more   than   obey  a  necessity 
rendered  unavoidable  by  the   fallen  condition  of 
Athens*.     We  thus  see  that  Nymphaeum,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bosporanic  dominion,  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Athenian  empire,  but  also  contained 
influential  Athenian  citizens,  engaged  in  the  corn- 

^  Hnrpokration  and  PhotinB>  T.  Nv/i^alov — from  the  ^(ftiafiara  col- 
lected by  Kmteros.  Compare  Boeckh,  in  the  second  edition  of  hia 
Staatshanahaltung  der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

'  ^jschines  adT.  Ktesiph.  p.  7B.  c.67.  See  my  last  preceding  Vol.  XI. 
Oh.  IxxxviL  p.  369. 
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trade*  Oylon  was  rewarded  by  a  large  grant  of 
land  at  Kepi — ^probably  other  Athenians  of  Nyni* 
phseum  were  rewarded  also-^by  the  Bosporanio 
prince  ;  who  did  not  grudge  a  good  price  for  such 
an  acquisition.  We  find  also  other  instances, — 
both  of  Athenian  citizens  sent  out  to  reside  with 
the  prince  Satyrus, — and  of  Pontic  Greeks  who, 
already  in  correspondence  and  friendship  with  va* 
rious  individual  Athenians,  consign  their  sons  to  be 
initiated  in  the  commerce,  society,  and  refinements 
of  Athens  \  Such  facts  attest  the  correspondence 
and  intercourse  of  that  city,  during  her  imperial 
greatness,  with  Bosporus. 

The  Bosporanic  prince  Satyrus  was  in  the  best  Aiuanoe 
relations  with  Athens,  and  even  seiems  to  have  had  ^oJ?^ 
authorised  representatives  there  to  enforce  his  re-  bftw^n 
quests,  which  met  with  very  great  attention*.     He  ^'uk^' 
treated  the  Athenian  merchants  at  Bosporus  with  &c.  and 

t  r  .  t  *«  Athe- 

equity  and  even  favour,  granting  to  them  a  pre-  nians.  im. 
ference  in  the  export  of  corn  when  there  was  not  ^dT^'  ^^ 
enough  for  all^.     His  son  Leukon  not  only  con-  ^^^^ 

^  Ly8ias,proMaiititheo,Or.xYi.  8.4;  IsoknUes  (Trapezitic.}^  Or.  xvii. 
B.  5.  The  young  man,  whose  case  Isokrates  sets  forth,  was  sent  to 
Athens  by  his  father  Sopaeus,  a  rich  Pontic  Greek  (s.  52)  much  in  the 
confidence  of  Satyrus.  Sopseus  furnished  his  son  with  two  ship-loads 
of  com,  and  widi  money  besides — and  then  despatched  him  to  Athens 
ofjia  Kar  ifmopiav  icai  Kara  Beaplav, 

s  Isokrates,  Trapez.  s.  5, 6,  SopsBUS,  fiUher  of  this  pleader^  had  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Satyrus  in  the  Pontus,  and  had  been  arrested; 
upon  which  Satyrus  sends  to  Athens  to  seize  the  property  of  the  son, 
to  order  him  home, — and  if  he  refused,  then  to  require  the  Atheniaiis 
to  deliver  him  up — ^ttrrAAc 1 1^  rois  ivBoUk  inibfuiuovinv  iit  rov  n6pTou 
rd  T€  xprjyLara  itap^  c/iov  KOfiia-ao'Oai,  &c. 

'  Isokrates,  Trapezit.  s.  71*  Demosthenes  also  recognizes  favours 
from  Satyrus — Koi  avr^s  (Leukon)  ml  ol  irp6yovoi,  &c.  (adv.  Leptin. 
p.  467). 
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tinued  the  preference  to  Athenian  exporting  ships, 
but  also  granted  to  them  remission  of  the  export 
duty  (of  one-thirtieth  part),  which  he  exacted  from 
all  other  traders.  Such  an  exemption  is  reckoned 
as  equivalent  to  an  annual  present  of  13^000 
medimni  of  corn  (the  medimnus  being  about  1^ 
bushel) ;  the  total  quantity  of  com  brought  from 
Bosporus  to  Athens  in  a  full  year  being  400,000 
medimni\  It  is  easy  to  see  moreover  that  such  a 
premium  must  have  thrown  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
porting trade  into  the  hands  of  Athenian  mer- 
chants. The  Athenians  requited  this  favour  by 
public  votes  of  gratitude  and  honour,  conferring 
upon  Leukon  the  citizenship,  together  with  immu- 
nity from  all  the  regular  burthens  attaching  to 
property  at  Athens.  There  was  lying  in  that  city 
money  belonging  to  Leukon^ ;  who  was  therefore 
open  (under  the  proposition  of  Leptines)  to  that  con- 
ditional summons  for  exchange  of  properties,  tech- 
nically termed  Antidosis.  In  his  time,  moreover, 
the  corn-trade  of  Bosporus  appears  to  have  been 
farther  extended  ;  for  we  learn  that  he  established 
an  export  from  Theodosia  as  well  as  from  Pantika- 
pseum.  His  successor  Parisades  I.  continuing  to 
Athenian  exporters  of  corn  the  same  privilege  of 
immunity  from  export  duty,  obtained  from  Athens 
still  higher  honours  than  Leukon;  for  we  learn 
that  his  statue,  together  with  those  of  two  relatives, 
was  erected  in  the  agora,  on  the  motion  of  Demo- 
sthenes^.   The  connexion  of  Bosporus  with  Athens 

1  Demosdi.  adv.  Leptin.*  p.  467* 

*  Demosih.  ady.  Leptin.,  p.  469. 

*  P^mofth,  ftdy.  Phonnion.,  p.  917;  DeiiMicbas  ady.  DemoiUi.,  p.34. 
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was  durable  as  well  as  intimate;  its  corn-trade 
being  of  high  importance  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
people.  Every  Athenian  exporter  was  bound  by 
law  to  bring  his  cargo  in  ^^the  first  instance  to 
Athens.  The  freighting  and  navigating  of  ships 
for  that  purpose,  together  with  the  advance  of 
money  by  rich  capitalists  (citizens  and  metics) 
upon  interest  and  conditions  enforced  by  the  Athe- 
nian judicature,  was  a  standing  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. And  we  may  appreciate  the  value  of  equi- 
table treatment,  not  to  say  favour,  from  the  kings 
of  Bosporus — when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fraudu- 
lent and  extortionate  behaviour  of  Kleomenes,  sa- 
trap of  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  export  of  Egyp- 
tian corn^ 

The  political  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  Bos-  Poiiti<»x 
porus   was   somewhat   peculiar.     The  hereditary  theOmkf 
princes  (above  enumerated),  who  ruled  them  sub-  ^^'p**"** 
stantially  as  despots,  assumed   no  other  title  (in  ^^^ 
respect  to  the  Greeks)  than  that  of  Archon.   They  thcmgeiTes 
paid  tribute  to  the  powerful  Scythian  tribes  who  their  em- 
bounded  them  on  the  European  side,  and  even  u!^^^ 
thought  it  necessary  to  carry  a  ditch  across  the  ^^^ 
narrow  isthmus,  from  some  point  near  Theodosia 
northward  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  as  a  protection 
against  incursions^.    Their  dominion  did  not  extend 
farther  west  than  Theodosia ;  this  ditch  was  their 


The  name  stands  Berisades  as  printed  in  the  oration ;  hut  it  is  plain 
that  Parisades  is  the  person  designated.  See  Boeckh^  Introd.  ad  Inscr. 
No.  2056,  p.  92. 

Beinarchus  arers,  that  Demosthenes  received  an  annual  present  of 
1000  modii  of  com  from  Bosporus. 

^  Demosthen.  adv.  Uionysodon  p.  1286, 

s  Strabo,vii.  p.  310,311. 
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extreme  western  boundary  ;  and  even  for  the  land 
within  it,  they  paid  tribute.  But  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  strait,  they  were  lords  paramount  for  a 
considerable  distance,  over  the  feebler  and  less 
warlike  tribes  who  pass  under  the  common  name 
of  Mseota^  or  MaeStae — the  Sindi,  Toreti,  Dandarii, 
Thatfis,  &c.  Inscriptions,  yet  remaining,  of  Pari- 
sades  I.  record  him  as  King  of  these  various  bar* 
baric  tribes,  but  as  Archon  of  Bosporus  and  Theo« 
dosia^  His  dominion  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Kimmerian  Bosporus,  sustained  by  Grecian  and 
Thracian  mercenaries,  was  of  considerable  (though 
to  us  unknown)  extent,  reaching  to  somewhere  near 
the  borders  of  Caucasus^, 

Parisades  I.  on  his  death  left  three  sons — Saty- 
rus,  Prytanis,  and  Eumelus.  Satyrus,  as  the  eldest, 
succeeded ;  but  Eumelus  claimed  the  crown,  sought 
aid  without,  and  prevailed  on  various  neighbours 
— ^among  them  a  powerful  Thracian  king  named 
Ariopharnes— to  espouse  his  cause.  At  the  head 
of  an  army  said  to  consist  of  20,000  horse  and 

»  See  Inscript.  Nob.  21 1 7, 21 18, 21 19,  in  Boeckh's  Collection,  p.  \56. 
Ib  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  (ii.  1, 10),  Sokratet  cites  the  Sey- 
thians  as  an  example  of  ruling  pec9>le,  and  the  Meote  as  an  euaupltb 
of  subjects.  Probably  this  refers  to  the  position  of  the  Bosporanic 
Greeks,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Scythians,  but  ruled  over  the  Mteatm, 
The  name  Maotm  seems  confined  to  tribes  on  the  Asiaitic  side  of  ih« 
Palus  Mseotis ;  while  the  Scythians  were  on  the  European  side  of  that 
sea.  Sokrates  and  the  Athenians  had  good  means  of  being  informed 
about  the  situation  of  the  Bosporani  and  their  neighbours  on  both  sides. 
See  K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenlande,  b.  ii.  p.  216. 

'  This  boundary  is  attested  in  another  Inscription,  No.  2104,  of  tho 
same  collection.  Inscription  No.  2103,  seems  to  indicate  Arcadiaa 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Leukon:  about  the  mercenaries,  see 
Diodor.  xx.  22. 

Parisades  I.  is  said  to  have  been  worshiped  as  a  God,  after  his  death 
(Strabo,  vii.  p.  310). 
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22,000  foot,  the  two  allies  marched  to  attaok  the 
territories  of  Satyrus,  who  advanced  to  meet  them, 
with  2000  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  2000  Thracians 
of  his  own,  reinforced  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Scythian  allies— 20,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
and  carrying  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  proi- 
visions  in  waggons.  He  gained  a  complete  victory, 
compelling  Eumelus  and  Ariophames  to  retreat 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  regal  residence  of  the  latter, 
near  the  river  Thapsis ;  a  fortress  built  of  timber, 
and  surrounded  with  forest,  river,  marsh,  and  rock, 
so  as  to  be  very  diflScult  of  approach.  Satyrus, 
having  first  plundered  the  country  around,  which 
supplied  a  rich  booty  of  prisoners  and  cattle,  pro- 
ceeded to  assail  his  enemies  in  their  almost  im« 
practicable  position.  But  though  he,  and  Meniskus 
his  general  of  mercenaries,  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  even  carried  some  of  the  outworks,  they 
were  repulsed  from  the  fortress  itself;  and  Satyrus, 
exposing  himself  forwardly  to  extricate  Meniskus, 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  shortly  died — after  a 
reign  of  nine  months.  Meniskus,  raising  the  siege, 
withdrew  the  army  to  Gargaza ;  from  whence  he 
conveyed  back  the  regal  corpse  to  Pantikapseum'. 

>  Diodor.  xx.  24.  The  scene  of  these  military  operations  (as  far  as 
we  can  pretend  to  make  it  out  from  the  brief  and  superficial  narrativa 
of  Diodorus)  seems  to  haTe  been  on  the  European  side  of  Bosporua; 
somewhere  between  the  Borysthenes  river  and  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop, 
in  the  territory  called  by  Herodotus  HyUeu.  This  is  Niebuhr's  opinial^ 
which  I  think  more  probable  than  that  of  Boeckh,  who  supposes  the 
operations  to  have  occurred  on  the  Asiatic  territory  of  Bosporus.  So 
far  I  concur  with  Niebuhr;  but  his  reasons  for  placing  DromichaBtea 
king  of  the  Getas  (the  victor  over  Lyaiaaehua),  east  of  the  Bdyatheneib 
are  noway  satis&ctQry. 

Compare  Niebuhr's  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  8kythen»  &e.  (in  hie 
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B.C.  309.  Prytanis,  the  next  brother,  rejecting  an  offer  of  par* 

weTiT  tition  tendered  by  Eumelus,  assumed  the  sceptre, 

IZ^U'  ^^^  marched  forth  to  continue  the  struggle.  But  the 

"!l""~^  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favour  of  Eumelus ; 

▼ictory  of 

Eumeiiu—  who  took  Gargaza  with  several  other  places,  worsted 
wires,     '  his  brother  in  battle,  and  so  blocked  him  up  in  the 
udluends  isthmus  near  the  Palus  Mseotis,  that  he  was  forced 
brother.      ^^  Capitulate  and  resign  his  pretensions*    Eumelus 
entered  Pantikapaeum  as  conqueror.    Nevertheless, 
the  defeated  Prytanis,  in  spite  of  his  recent  co- 
venant, made  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the  crown ; 
wherein  he  was  again  baffled,  forced  to  escape  to 
K6pi,  and  there   slain.    To  assure  himself  of  the 
throne,  Eumelus  put  to  death  the  wives  and  children 
of  both  his  two  brothers,  Satyrus  and  Prytanis — 
together  with  all  their  principal  friends.    One  youth 
alone — Parisades,    son   of  Satyrus — escaped   and 
found  protection  with  the  Scythian  prince  Agarus. 
HisreigD         Eumelus  had  now  put  down  all  rivals;  yet  his 
quett»-4u  recent  cruelties  had  occasioned  wrath  and  disgust 
dea^f        among   the   Bosporanic   citizens.      He  convoked 
them  in  assembly,  to  excuse  his  past  conduct,  and 
promised  good  government  for  the  future ;  at  the 
same  time  guaranteeing  to  them  their  full  civic 
constitution,  with  such  privileges  and  immunities 

Kleme  Schriften,  p.  380),  with  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  the  Sannatisn 
Inscriptions,  Corp.  Ins.  Grsec.  part  zi.  p.  83-103. 

The  mention  by  Diodoms  of  a  wooden  fortress,  surrounded  by 
morass  and  forest,  is  curious,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  description 
in  Herodotus  (iv.  108)  of  the  city  of  the  Budini.  This  habit,  of  build- 
ing towns  and  fortifications  of  wood,  prevailed  among  the  SlaTonic  po- 
pulation in  Russia  and  Poland  until  hi  down  in  the  middle  ages.  See 
Paul  Joseph  Schaffiuik,  Slavische  Alterthumer,  in  the  German  transla- 
tion of  Wuttke,  vol.  i.  ch.  10.  p.  192 ;  also  K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen 
im  Skythenlande,  p.  91. 
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as  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  direct 
taxation\  Such  assurances^  combined  probably  with 
au  imposing  mercenary  force,  appeased  or  at  least 
silenced  the  prevailing  disaffection.  Eumelus  kept 
his  promises  so  far  as  to  govern  in  a  mild  and 
popular  spirit.  While  thus  rendering  himself  ac* 
ceptable  at  home,  he  maintained  an  energetic 
foreign  policy,  and  made  several  conquests  among 
the  surrounding  tribes.  He  constituted  himself  a 
sort  of  protector  of  the  Euxine,  repressing  the 
piracies  of  the  Heniochi  and  Achaei  (among  the 
Caucasian  mountains  to  the  east)  as  well  as  of  the 
Tauri  in  the  Chersonesus  (Crimea) ;  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Byzantines,  Sinopians,  and  other 
Pontic  Greeks.  He  received  a  portion  of  the 
fugitives  from  Kallatis,  when  besieged  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  provided  for  them  a  settlement  in  his 
dominions.  Having  thus  acquired  great  reputation, 
Eumelus  was  in  the  full  career  of  conquest  and  ag- 
grandisement, when  an  accident  terminated  his  life, 
after  a  reign  of  rather  more  than  five  years.  In  re- 
turning from  Scythia  to  PantikapsBum,  in  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  (or  waggon)  and  four  with  a  tent 
upon  it,  his  horses  took  fright  and  ran  away.  Per- 
ceiving that  they  were  carrying  him  towards  a  preci- 
pice, he  tried  to  jump  out ;  but  his  sword  becoming 
entangled  in  the  wheel,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot^ 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Spartokus  IV.,  who 
reigned  twenty  years  (304-284  b.c.)  ;  afterwards 
came  the  son  of  Spartokus,  Parisades  II. ;  with 
whose  name  our  information  breaks  off^. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  24.  *  Diodor.  xx.  26. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  100.  Spartokus  IV. — son  of  EumeluB — is  recognized  in 
VOL.  XII.  2  U 
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Decline  of       This  dynasty,  the  Spartokidse,  though  they  ruled 
ra^ic  d^    the  Greeks  of  Bosporus  as  despots  by  means  of  a 
it^jSi^d***  foreign  mercenary  force — yet  seem  to  have  exer- 
iTandlf^Ir      ^'^®^  power  with  equity  and  moderation*.     Had 
Mithrf-       Eumelus  lived,  he  might  probably  have  established 
an  extensive  empire  over  the  barbaric  tribes  on  all 
sides  of  him.     But  empire  over  such  subjects  was 
seldom  permanent ;   nor  did  his  successors  long 
maintain  even  as  much  as  he  left.    We  have  no 
means  of  following   their  fortunes  in  detail ;  but 
we  know  that  about  a  century  b.c,  the  then  reign- 
ing prince,  Parisades  IV  ,  found  himself  so  pressed 
and  squeezed  by  the  Scythians^,  that  he  was  forced 
(like  Oibia  and  the  Pentapolis)  to  forego  his  in- 
dependence ;  and  to  call  in,  as  auxiliary  or  master, 
the  formidable  Mithridates  Eupator  of  Pontus ;  from 
whom  a  new  dynasty  of  Bosporanic  kings  began — 
subject  however,  after  no   long  interval,  to   the 
dominion  and  interference  of  Rome. 
Monumentf      Thcsc  Mitbridatlc  princes  lie  beyond  our  period ; 
Sj^tokuT    hut  the  cities  of  Bosporus  under  the  Spartokid 
B«^t^  princes,  in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  deserve  to  be 
•epuichrai    ranked  among  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  living 
Kertch        HcUenic  world.    They  were  not  indeed  purely  Hel- 
pJ^m). '     lenic,  but  presented  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Scythian  or  Oriental  manners ;  analogous  to  the 


one  Attic  Inscription  (No.  107),  and  various  Bosporanic  (No.  2105, 
2106,  2120)  in  Boeckh's  Collection.  Parisades  II.— son  of  Spartokua 
— is  recognized  in  another  Bosporanic  Inscription,  No.  2 107 — seemingly 
also  in  No.  2120  6. 

^  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.  Deinarchus  however  calls  Parisades,  Satyrua 
and  Oorgippus,  rovs  ixBlarovs  rupdifvovs  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  44). 

'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.  olx  oios  rt  ^y  dprextiv  irp6t  revs  fiapfidpovs* 
<l>6pou  wparrofitvovt  fi€i(»  rov  irpAnpov,  &c. 
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mixture  of  the  Hellenic  and  Libyan  elements  at 
Kyr6n6  with  its  Battiad  princes.  Among  the  facts 
attesting  the  wealth  and  power  of  these  Spartokid 
princes,  and  of  the  Bosporanic  community,  we  inay 
number  the  imposing  groups  of  mighty  sepulchral 
tumuli  nearKertch  (Pantikapaeum) ;  some  of  which 
have  been  recently  examined,  while  the  greater  part 
still  remain  unopened.  These  spacious  chambers 
of  stone — enclosed  in  vast  hillocks  (Kurgans), 
cyclopian  works  piled  up  with  prodigious  labour 
and  cost — have  been  found  to  contain  not  only  a 
profusion  of  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  (gold, 
silver,  and  electron,  or  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
gold  to  pne  of  silver),  but  also  numerous  vases, 
implements,  and  works  of  art,  illustrating  the  life 
and  ideas  of  the  Bosporanic  population.  '*  The 
contents  of  the  tumuli  already  opened  are  so  multi- 
farious, that  from  the  sepulchres  of  Pantikapaeum 
alone,  we  might  become  acquainted  with  every  thing 
which  served  the  Greeks  either  for  necessary  use, 
or  for  the  decoration  of  domestic  life^"  Statues, 
reliefs,  and  frescoes  on  the  walls,  have  been  found, 
on  varied  subjects  both  of  war  and  peace,  and  often 
of  very  fine  execution ;  besides  these,  numerous 
carvings  in  wood,  and  vessels  of  bronze  or  terra 
cotta;  with  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  rings, 
drinking  cups,  &c.  of  precious  metal  —several  with 
coloured  beads  attached^.     The  costumes,  equip- 

1  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenlandc,  p.  503. 

'  An  aceoont  of  the  recent  discoveries  near  Kertch  or  Pantikapienm, 
wiU  be  found  in  Dubois  de  Montp^reux,  Voyage  dans  le  Caucase,  vol.  v. 
p.  136  seqq.;  and  in  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythenlande,  pp.  483- 
533.  The  last-mentioned  work  is  peculiarly  copious  and  instructive ; 
relating  what  has  been  done  since  Dubois's  travels,  and  containing 

2  u  2 
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menti  and  physiognomy  represented,  are  indeed  a 
mixture  of  Hellenic  and  barbaric ;  moreover,  even 
the  profusion  of  gold  chains  and  other  precious 
ornaments,  indicates  a  tone  of  sentiment  partially 
orientalized,  in  those  for  whom  they  were  destined. 

abundant  information  derived  from  the  recent  memoirs  of  the  St  Po« 
tersburg  Literary  Societies. 

The  local  and  special  type,  which  shows  itself  so  mach  on  these 
works  of  art,  justifies  the  inference  that  they  were  not  broi]^ht  from 
other  Grecian  cities,  but  executed  by  Grecian  artists  resident  at  Panti- 
kapttum  (p.  507).  Two  marble  statues,  a  man  and  a  woman,  both 
larger  than  life,  exhumed  in  1850,  are  spoken  of  with  peculiar  admira-* 
tion  (p.  491).  Coins  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  B.C.  have  been 
found  in  several  (p.  494-495).  A  great  number  of  the  so-called  Etrus- 
can vases  have  also  been  discovered,  probably  fabricated  from  a  species 
of  clay  still  existing  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  figures  on  these  vases 
are  often  excellent,  with  designs  and  scenes  of  every  description,  reli- 
giotts,  festal,  warlike,  domestic  (p.  522).  Many  of  the  sarcophagi  are 
richly  ornamented  with  carvings,  in  wood,  ivory,  &c. ;  some  admirably 
executed  (p.  521). 

Unfortunately,  the  belief  prevails,  and  has  long  prevailed,  among  the 
neighbouring  population,  that  these  tumuli  contain  hidden  treasures. 
One  of  the  most  striking  among  them — called  the  Kul-Obo — ^was  opened 
in  1830  by  the  Russian  authorities.  After  great  pains  and  trouble,  the 
means  of  entrance  were  discovered,  and  the  interior  chamber  was 
reached.  It  was  the  richest  that  had  ever  been  opened ;  being  found  to 
contain  some  splendid  golden  ornaments,  as  well  as  many  other  relics. 
The  Russian  officers  placed  a  guard  to  prevent  any  one  from  entering 
it ;  but  the  cupidity  of  the  population  of  Kertch  was  so  inflamed  by  the 
report  of  the  expected  treasure  being  discovered,  that  they  forced  the 
guard,  broke  into  the  interior  and  pillaged  most  of  the  contents  (p.  509). 
The  Russian  authorities  have  been  generally  anxious  for  the  preservatioii 
and  gradual  excavation  of  these  monuments,  but  have  had  to  contend 
against  repugnance  and  even  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  people  near. 

Dubois  de  Montp^reux  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  opening 
of  these  tumuli  near  Kertch— especially  of  the  Kul-Obo,  the  ridiest  o 
all,  which  he  conceives  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spartokid  kings, 
and  the  decorations  of  which  were  the  product  of  Hellenic  art : — 

"  Si  Ton  a  enterr^  (he  observes)  un  roi  entour^  d'un  luxe  Scythiqu 
ce  sont  des  Ghrecs  et  des  artistes  de  cette  nation  qui  ont  travaiU^  li  ses 
funerailles  "  (Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  pp.  195, 213, 227).    Pantika- 
psum  and  Phanagoria  (he  says)  "  se  reconnoissent  de  loin  k  la  foule  de 
lenrs  tumulus"  (p.  137). 
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But  the  design  as  well  as  the  execution  comes 
clearly  out  of  the  Hellenic  workshop  ;  and  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing,  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  Pantikapaeuin  was  the  seat,  not  only 
of  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens,  but  also  of 
strenuous  and  well-directed  artistic  genius.  Such 
manifestations  of  the  refinements  of  Hellenism,  in 
this  remote  and  little-noticed  city,  form  an  import- 
ant addition  to  the  picture  of  Hellas  as  a  whole, — 
prior  to  its  days  of  subjection, — which  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  history  to  present. 


I  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  Greece 
to  the  point  of  time  marked  out  in  the  Preface  to 
my  First  Volume — ^the  close  of  the  generation 
contemporary  with  Alexander — the  epoch,  from 
whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian 
political  freedom  and  self-action,  but  also  the 
decay  of  productive  genius,  and  the  debasement 
of  that  consummate  literary  and  rhetorical  ex- 
cellence which  the  fourth  century  b.c.  had  seen 
exhibited  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes  \  The  con- 
tents of  this  last  Volume  indicate  but  too  clearly 
that  Greece  as  a  separate  subject  of  history  no 

'  How  marked  that  degradation  was,  may  be  seen  attested  byDiony- 
siufl  of  Halikamassus,  De  Antiquis  Oratoribus,  pp.445,  446,  Reiske — 
€v  yhp  d^  rotr  irpd  ^/i«ov  ;(/M$vo(f  7  /Jtcv  apxoLa  icai  ^iXcSiro^r  prjropucfj 
irp<nnj\aKi(ofJi€jnf  koi  6€ivas  v/Spetr  vrrofMevovaa  KctrtXvtTO,  dp^fievrj 
fi€P  mr6  TTJg  'AXt^avbpov  rov  Mcuc€b6vos  reXcvr^s  iKmmv  Koi  ftapai- 
vtaBai  Kor  Skiyov,  cvrl  de  rrjs  Koff  ^fAas  ^XiKiag  fiucpov  dc^crao-a  €ls 
rcXof  rf<lHi»ia-$ai,  Compare  Dionys.  De  Composit.  Verbor.  p.  29,  30, 
Reiak. ;  and  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Griechiachen  Beredtsamkeit, 
».  76-77. 
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longer  exists ;  for  one  full  half  of  it  is  employed  in 
depicting   Alexander    and    his    conquests — iypto^ 

aiy^firiTriVf  Kparepov  ^fitrrtopa  <^o/3o(o^ — that  Non-Hel- 

lenic  conqueror  into  whose  vast  possessions  the 
Greeks  are  absorbed,  with  their  intellectual  bright- 
ness bedimmed,  their  spirit  broken^  and  half  their 
virtue  taken  away  by  Zeus — the  melancholy  emas- 
culation  inflicted  (according  to  Homer)  upon  vic- 
tims overtaken  by  the  day  of  slavery*. 

One  branch  of  intellectual  energy  there  was,  and 
one  alone,  which  continued  to  flourish,  compara- 
tively little  impaired,  under  the  preponderance  of 
the  Macedonian  sword — the  spirit  of  speculation 
and  philosophy.  During  the  century  which  we 
have  just  gone  through,  this  spirit  was  embodied 
in  several  eminent  persons,  whose  names  have  been 
scarcely  adverted  to  in  this  history.  Among  these 
names,  indeed,  there  are  two,  of  peculiar  grandeur, 
whom  I  have  brought  partially  before  the  reader, 
because  both  of  them  belong  to  general  history  as 
well  as  to  philosophy  ;  Plato,  as  citizen  of  Athens, 
companion  of  Sok rates  at  his  trial,  and  counsellor 
of  Dionysius  in  his  glory — Aristotle,  as  the  teacher 
of  Alexander.  I  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  include 
in  my  present  work  a  record  of  them  as  philosophers 
also,  and  an  estimate  of  their  speculative  charac- 
teristics ;  but  I  find  the  subject  far  too  vast  to  be 
compressed  into  such  a  space  as  this  volume  would 
afibrd.   The  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  distinguished 


>  Horn.  Iliad,  vi.  !)7- 

•  Horn.  OdyBS.  xvii.  322.— 

rjfiiov  yap  r  dpwrijt  dnoaiwrcu  tvpwma  Zevr 
dvfpos,  cvr*  a»  pw  koto.  bovXiov  fjpap  cXj/criv. 
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thinkers  is  not  now  numbered  by  historians,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  among  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  them,  nor  yet  among  the  natural  expectations 
of  their  readers ;  but  is  reserved  for  the  special  histo- 
rian of  philosophy.  Accordingly,  I  have  brought 
my  history  of  Greece  to  a  close,  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  justice  either  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle.  I 
hope  to  contribute  something  towards  supplying 
this  defect,  the  magnitude  of  which  I  fully  appre- 
ciate, in  a  separate  work,  devoted  specially  to  an 
account  of  Greek  speculative  philosophy  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c. 
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APPENDIX. 


ON  ISSUS 

AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BATTLE. 

Thb  exact  battle-field  of  Issus  cannot  be  certainly  assigned, 
upon  the  evidence  accessible  to  us.  But  it  may  be  determined^ 
within  «  few  miles  north  or  south ;  and  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant— the  general  features  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  the 
preliminary  moyements  of  the  contending  armies,  admit  of  being 
clearly  conceiyed  and  represented.  The  annexed  Plan,  of  the 
country  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
easily  what  is  certain,  and  to  understand  the  debate  about  what 
is  matter  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  some  portion  of  the  narrow  space 
intervening  between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the 
western  flank  of  Mount  Amanus— that  Alexander's  left  and  Da- 
rius's  right,  rested  on  the  sea,  and  their  right  and  left  respectively 
on  the  mountain — ^that  Darius  came  upon  Alexander  unexpectedly 
from  the  rear,  thus  causing  him  to  return  back  a  day's  march 
from  Myriandrus,  and  to  reoccupy  a  pass  which  he  had  already 
passed  through  and  quitted — ^these  points  are  clearly  given,  and 
appear  to  me  not  open  to  question.  We  know  that  the  river  Pinarus, 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  at  A  certain  distance  south  of 
Issus,  the  last  town  of  Kilikia  before  entering  Syria  (Arrian, 
ii.  7,  2) — €s  Tt^y  varepalay  vpovx^pti  (Darius  from  Issus)  ciri 
Tov  TTorafAov  Toy  Uiyapoy — Ritter  erroneously  states  that  Issus 
was  upon  the  river  Pinarus,  which  he  even  calls  the  Issum  river 
(Erdkuude,  TheQ  iv.  Abth.  2.  p.  1797-1806).  We  know  also 
that  this  river  vras  at  some  distance  north  of  the  maritime  pass 
called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria,  through  which  Alexander 
passed  and  repassed. 

But  when  we  proceed,  beyond  these  data  (the  last  of  them  only 
vague  and  relative),  to  fix  the  exact  battle-field,  we  are  reduced  to 
conjecture.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of 
his  History,  has  collected  and  discussed  very  ably  the  different 
opinions  of  various  geographers. 
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To  those  whom  he  has  cited,  may  be  added — ^Mr.  Aiiisworth*8 
Essay  on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  (in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Geographical  Society  for  1837)< — Mutzers  Topographical 
Notes  on  the  third  book  of  Qointus  Curtius — and  the  last  volume 
of  Bitter's  Erdkonde,  published  only  this  year  (1855),  ch.  xxvii. 
p.  1 778  9eqq. 

We  know  from  Xenophon  that  Issus  was  a  considerable  town 
close  to  the  sea — two  days*  march  from  the  river  Pynmns,  and 
one  day's  march  northward  of  the  maritmie  pass  called  the  Gates 
of  fiilikia  and  Syria.  That  it  was  near  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  Gulf,  may  also  be  collected  from  Strabo,  who  reckons  the 
shortest  line  across  Asia  Minor,  as  stretching  from  Sin6pe  or 
Amisus  to  Iuu9 — ^and  who  also  lays  down  the  Egyptian  sea  as 
having  its  northern  termination  at  Isnts  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  677 ; 
zvi.  p.  749).  The  probable  site  of  Issus  has  been  diiSerently 
determined  by  different  authors;  Rennell  (Illustrations  of  the 
Greography'of  the  Anabasis,  p.  42-48)  places  it  near  Oseler  or 
Yusler ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  seems  too  far  distant  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  towards  the  south. 

In  respect  to  the  maritime  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria,  there  is  much  discrepancy  between  Xenophon  and  Ar- 
rian.  It  is  evident  that,  in  Xenophon's  time,  this  pass  and  the 
road  of  march  through  it  lay  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
— and  that  the  obstructions  (walls  blocking  up  the  passage),  which 
he  calls  insurmountable  by  force,  were  mainly  of  artificial  crea- 
tion. But  when  Alexander  passed  no  walls  existed.  The  artificial 
obstructions  had  disappeared  during  the  seventy  years  between 
Xenophon  and  Alexander ;  and  we  can  assign  a  probable  reason 
why.  In  Xenophon's  time,  Kilikia  was  occupied  by  the  native 
prince  Syennesis,  who,  though  tributary,  maintained  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  even  in  regard  to  the  Great  King,  and 
therefore  kept  a  wall  guarded  by  his  own  soldiers  on  his  boundary 
towards  Syria.  But  in  Alexander's  time,  Kilikia  was  occupied, 
like  Syria,  by  a  Persian  satrap.  Artificial  boundary  walls,  be- 
tween two  conterminous  satrapies  under  the  same  master,  were  un- 
necessary ;  and  must  even  have  been  found  inconvenient,  during 
the  great  collective  military  operations  of  the  Persian  satraps 
against  the  revolted  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  (principally  carried  on 
from  Kilikia  as  a  base,  about  380  B.C.,  Diodor.  xv.  2)— as  well  as 
in  the  subsequent  operations  against  the  Phenician  towns  (Diodor. 
xvi.   42).     Hence   we  may  discern  a  reason  why  all  artificial 
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obstructions  may  have  been  swept  away  before  the  tune  of  Alex- 
ander ;  leaving  only  the  natural  diffici^ties  of  the  neighbouring 
ground,  upon  which  Xenophon  has  not  touched. 

The  spot  still  retained  its  old  name — *'  The  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria  " — even  after  walls  and  gates  had  been  dispensed  with. 
But  that  name,  in  Arrian's  description,  designates  a  difficult  a^d 
narrow  point  of  the  road  aver  hilU  and  roek» ;  a  point  which 
Major  Aennell  (Illustntions,  p.  54)  supposes  to  have  been  ab«ut 
a  xnile  south  of  the  river  and  walls  described  by  Xenophon. 
However  this  may  be,  the  precise  spot  designated  by  Xenophon 
seems  probably  to  be  sought  about  seven  miles  north  of  Scande- 
roon,  near  the  ruins  now  known  as  Jonas's  Pillars  (or  Sakal 
Tutan),  and  the  Castle  of  Merkes,  where  a  river  called  Merkea, 
Mahersyy  or  Kara-^u,  flows  across  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea. 
That  this  river  is  the  same  with  the  Kersus  of  Xenophon,  is  the 
opinion  of  Rennell,  Ainsworth,  and  Mutzel ;  as  well  as  of  Colonel 
Callier,  who  surveyed  the  country  when  accompanying  the  army 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha  as  engineer  (cited  by  Bitter,  Erdk.  p.  1792). 
At  the  spot  here  mentioned,  the  gulf  indents  eastward,  while  the 
western  flank  of  Amanus  approaches  very  close  to  it,  and  drops 
with  unusual  steepness  towards  it.     Hence  the  road  now  followed 
does  not  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  but  ascends  over 
a  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  descends  again  afterwards  to 
the  low  ground  skirting  the  sea.     Northward  of  Merkes,  the 
space  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  gradually  widens,  towards 
Bayas.    At  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Bayas  occurs  the  river 
now  called  Delle  Tschai,  which  is  considered,  I  think  with  pro- 
bability, to  be  the  Pinarus,  where  the  battle  between  Alexander 
and  Darius  was  fought.    This  opinion  however  is  not  unanimous ; 
Kinneir  identifies  the  Merkes  with  the  Pinarus.     Moreover,  there 
are  several  different  streams  which  cross  the  space  between  Mount 
Amanus  and  the  sea.     Des  Monoeaux  notices  six  streams  as  ha- 
ving been  crossed  between  the  Castle  of  Merkes  and  Bayas ;  and 
five  more  streams  between  Bayas  and  Ayas  (Mutzel  ad  Curtium, 
p.  105).    Which  among  these  is  the  Pinarus,  cannot  be  settled 
without  more  or  less  of  doubt. 

Besides  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  noted  by  Xenophon  and 
Arrian  in  the  above  passages,  there  are  also  other  Gates  called 
the  Jmanian  GateSy  which  are  spoken  of  in  a  perplexing  manner. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  insists  with  propriety  on  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing the  maritime  passes,  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
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sea — ^firom  the  inland  paiset,  which  croBaed  oyer  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Amanufl  itself.  But  this  dutbction  seeniB  not  imiformlj 
obserred  by  ancient  authors,  when  we  compare  Stnibo,  Arrian  and 
Kalliathenes.  Strabo  naes  the  phrase^  Awuadan  Gaiety  twice  (ziv. 
p.  676 ;  zvi.  p.  751) ;  in  both  cases  designating  a  maritime  pats^ 
and  not  a  pass  over  the  mountain — ^yet  designating  one  maritime 
pass  in  the  page  first  referred  to,  and  another  in  the  second.  In 
ziv.  p.  676— he  means  by  ai  'Afiafiies  nvXaif  the  spot  called  by 
modem  travellers  Demir  ELapu,  between  Mgea  and  Issus,  or  be- 
tween Mopsuestia  and  Issus ;  while  in  xvi.  751 — ^he  means  by  the 
same  words  that  which  I  have  been  explaining  as  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  In 
fact,  Strabo  seems  to  conceive  as  a  whole  the  strip  of  land  be- 
tween Mount  Amanus  and  the  Gulf,  beginning  at  Demir  Kapu, 
and  ending  at  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria — and  to  call  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  it  by  the  same  name — ^the  Amanian  Gates. 
But  he  does  not  use  this  last  phrase  to  designate  the  passage  over  or 
across  Mount  Amanus ;  neither  does  Arrian ;  who  in  describing  the 
march  of  Darius  from  Sochi  into  Kilikia,  says  (ii.  7,  1) — vxcpjSa- 
\^y  if^  TO  opos  Aopcios  TO  Kara  rds  wv\a$  rat  'AfiaviKCU  raXov- 
fiiyas,  lus  hrt  "lairoy  Tpo^ye,  xal  iy^rero  xar^iy  *A\eiav^pov 
XaBwy.  Here,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not  read  hwepfiaXitv 
rds  wvkas — nor  can  I  think  that  the  words  mean,  as  the  trans- 
lator gives  them — '*  transiit  Amanum,  eundo  per  Fylae  Jma- 
meat**  The  words  rather  signify,  that  Darius  ^'crossed  over 
the  mountain  where  it  adjoined  the  Amanian  Gates— t.  e."  where 
it  adjoined  the  strip  of  land  skirting  the  Gulf,  and  lying  between 
those  two  extreme  points  which  Strabo  denominates  Amanian 
Gates.  Arrian  employs  this  last  phrase  more  loosely  than  Strabo, 
yet  still  with  reference  to  the  maritime  strip,  and  not  to  a  eol  over 
the  mountain  ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kallisthenes  (if  he  is  rightly  represented  by 
Polybius,  who  recites  his  statement,  not  his  words,  xii.  17)  uses 
the  words  Amanian  Gates  to  signify  the  passage  by  which  Darius 
entered  Kilikia — ^that  is,  the  passage  over  the  mountain.  That 
which  Xenophon  and  Arrian  call  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria 
— and  which  Strabo  calls  Amanian  Gates — ^is  described  by  Poly- 
bius as  rd  areyd,  ral  rets  \eyofiiya$  ey  rp  KcXiW^  rvXas, 

1  have  marked  on  the  Plan  the  pass  by  which  Darius  crossed 
Mount  Amanus,  as  it  stands  on  Kiepert's  Map,  and  on  Chesney's 
Map ;  in  the  line  from  Aintab  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  near  the 
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d/th  parallel.  It  seema  prettj  certain  that  this  must  haye  been 
Dariu8*8  line  of  march,  because  he  came  down  immediately  upon 
Issufl,  and  then  marched  forward  to  the  river  Pinarns.  Had  he 
entered  Kilikia  by  the  pass  of  Beylan,  he  mnst  have  passed  the 
Pinams  before  he  reached  Issus.  The  positive  grounds  for 
admitting  a  practicable  pass  near  the  37th  parallel,  are  indeed 
called  in  question  by  Mutsel  (ad  Cnrtium,  p.  102,  103),  and 
are  not  in  themselves  conclusive;  still  I  hold  them  sufficient, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case. 
This  pass  was,  however,  we  may  suppose,  less  frequented  than  the 
maritime  line  of  road  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria, 
and  the  pass  of  Bey  Ian ;  which,  as  the  more  usual,  was  preferred 
both  by  the  Cyreians  and  by  Alexander. 

Respecting  the  march  of  Alexander,  Dr.  Thirlwall  here  starts 
a  question,  substantially  to  this  effect ;  ''  Since  Alexander  intended 
to  march  through  the  pass  of  Beylan  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Persian  camp  at  Sochi,  what  could  have  caused  him  to  go  to 
Myriandrus,  which  was  more  south  than  Beylan,  and  out  of  his 
road  7  "  Dr.  Thirlwall  feels  this  difficulty  so  forcibly,  that  in 
order  to  eliminate  it,  he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
Mr.  Williams,  which  places  Myriandrus  at  Bayas,  and  the  Kiliko* 
Syrian  Gates  at  Demir-Kapu ;  an  hypothesis  which  appears  to 
me  inadmissible  on  various  grounds,  and  against  which  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  (in  his  Essay  on  the  Gilician  and  Syrian  Gates)  has  pro- 
duced several  very  forcible  objections. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  on  which  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall insists.  When  we  see  that  Gyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
went  to  Myriandrus,  in  their  way  to  the  Pass  of  Beylan,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that,  whether  that  town  was  in  the  direct  line  or 
not,  it  was  at  least  in  the  uaual  road  of  march — ^which  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  direct  line.  But  to  waive  this  supposition, 
however — let  us  assume  that  there  existed  another  shorter  road 
leading  to  Beylan  without  passing  by  Myriandrus — ^there  would 
still  be  reason  enough  to  induce  Alexander  to  go  somewhat  out  of 
his  way,  in  order  to  visit  Myriandrus.  For  it  was  an  Important 
object  with  him  to  secure  the  sea-ports  in  his  rear,  in  case  of  a 
possible  reverse.  Suppose  him  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat, — 
it  would  be  a  material  assistance  to  his  retreat,  to  have  assured 
himself  beforehand  of  Myriandrus  as  well  as  the  other  sea-ports. 

In  the  approaching  months,  we  shall  find  him  just  as  careful  to 
make  sure  of  the  Phenician  cities  on  the  coast,  before  he  marches 
into  the  interior  to  attack  Darius  at  Arbela. 
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Farther,  Alexander,  marching  to  attack  Darius,  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  haste,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  coming  up  to  Sochi  three 
days  Liter.  He  knew  that  the  enormous  Persian  host  would  not 
try  to  escape  ;  it  would  either  await  him  at  Sochi,  or  else  advance 
into  Kilikia  to  attack  him  there.  The  longer  he  tarried,  the 
more  likely  they  were  to  do  the  latter,  which  was  what  he  de- 
sired. He  had  nothing  to  lose  therefore  in  any  way,  and  some 
chance  of  gain,  by  prolonging  his  march  to  Sochi  for  as  long  a 
time  as  was  necessary  to  secure  Myriandrus.  There  is  no  more 
difficulty,  I  think,  in  understanding  why  he  went  to  Myriandrus 
than  why  he  went  westward  from  Tarsus  (still  more  out  of  his  line 
of  advance)  to  Soli  and  Anchialus. 

It  seems  probable  (as  Rennell  (p.  56)  and  others  think),  that 
the  site  of  Myriandrus  is  now  some  distance  inland ;  that  there 
has  been  an  accretion  of  new  land  and  morass  on  the  coast. 

The  modem  town  of  Scanderoon  occupies  the  site  of  *AXe(ay- 
dpeia  Kar  ^'laoov,  founded  (probably  by  order  of  Alexander  him- 
selO  ia  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Issus.  According  to 
Bitter  (p.  1791),  ''Alexander  had  the  great  idea  of  establishing 
there  an  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  the  East  with  Europe,  as  at 
the  other  Alexandria  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  Egypt."  The 
importance  of  the  site  of  Scanderoon,  in  antiquity,  is  here  greatly 
exa^erated.  I  know  no  proof  that  Alexander  had  the  idea 
which  Batter  ascribes  to  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  successors 
had  no  such  idea ;  because  they  founded  the  great  cities  of  An- 
tioch  and  Seleukeia  (in  Pieria),  both  of  them  cariying  the  course 
of  trade  up  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  diverting  it  away  from 
Scanderoon.  This  hitter  town  is  only  of  importance  as  being  the 
harbour  of  Aleppo ;  a  city  (Beroea)  of  little  consequence  in  anti- 
quity, while  Antioch  became  the  first  city  in  the  East,  and  Seleukeia 
among  the  first :  see  Bitter,  p.  1152. 
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Tithraustes,  ix.  373;  appointed  to  com- 
mand at  sea  and  on  land,  ix.  374,  376 ; 
efforts  of,  to  augment  his  fleet,  ix.  380; 
and  Spithridates,  ix.  381 ;  and  Phama^ 
bazus,  conference  between,  ix.  384  aeg. ; 
large  preparations  and  recall  of,  from 
Asia,  ix.  388,  422,  429  aeg. ;  relations  of 
Sparta  with  her  neighbours  and  allies  after 
the  accession  of,  ix.  395 ;  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Boeotia,  ix.  433 ;  victory  of, 
at  Koroneia,  ix.  435  aeg.;  and  Teleo- 
tias,  capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at 
Corinth,  and  of  Lechaeum  by,  ix.  470 
*  aeg.;  capture  of  Peineum  and  (Eno£ 
by,  ix.  476,  478  aeg.;  and  the  Isth- 
mian festivsJ,  ix.  477;  and  the  envoys 
from  Thebes,  ix.  481,  489;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Lacedsemonian  more 
by  Iphikrates,  ix.  482,  488 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Akarnania,  ix.  491 ;  and  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  ix.  535  aeg. ;  miso-Theban 
sentiment  of,  x.  37,  45 ;  his  defence  of 
Phcebidas,  x.  84 ;  subjugation  of  Phlini 
by,  X.  95  aeg. ;  and  the  trial  of  Sphodrias, 
X.  136;  expeditions  of,  against  Thebes, 
X.  171  aeg. ;  and  Epaminondas,  at  the  con- 
gress at  Sparta,  b.c.  371,  x.  230 ;  and  the 
re-establishment  of  Mantinea,  x.  279  aeg. ; 
feeling  against,  at  Spaita,  b.c.  371,  x. 
282 ;  march  of,  against  Mantinea,  x.  287 
aeg,;  vigilant  defence  of  Sparta  by, 
against  Epaminondas,  x.  302,  453;  in 
Asia,  B.C.  366,  x.  402,  405  ;  in  Egypt,  x. 
498  aeg. ;  and  the  independence  of  Mes- 
s6nS,  X.  495 ;  death  and  character  of,  x. 
'  500  je^. 
AgeaipoUa,  ix.  493  aeg. ;  x.  47  aeg.,  91,  95. 
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^ff^hu  and  Aritto,  W.  440. 

jigia  II.,  inyadon  of  Attica  by,  b.c.  425,  vi. 
424 ;  advance  of,  to  Leuktim,  b.c.  419,  vii. 
88 ;  invasion  of  Argot  bj,  ?ii.  96  try. ;  re- 
tirement of,  from  Argot,  vii.  99  9eq. ;  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  418,  vii.  106 
§»j, ;  invasion  of  Attica  by,  vii.  395,  487 ; 
movements  of,  after  the  Athenian  disaster 
in  Sicily,  vii.  501 ;  applications  from 
Euboea  and  Lesbos  to,  b.o.  413,  vii.  502  ; 
overtures  of  peaee  from  the  four  hundred 
to,  viii.  60 ;  repulse  of,  by  Thrasyllus,  viii. 
173;  fruitless  attempt  of,  to  surprise 
Athens,  viii.  205;  invasions  of  Elis  by, 
ix.  312  ««9. :  death  of,  ix.  335. 

jtffif  III.,  ii.  538  teq. ;  jdL  172,  378  §€q, 

Agkmritm,y.  160ti. 

Agmmidei,  xii.  473. 

AffOMi  and  festivals  in  honour  of  gods,  i.  70. 

Agora,  Homeric,  ii.  91  aeg. ;  and  B00I6,  ii. 
104. 

Agorattu,  viii.  320,  327. 

Agrigtntme  generals,  accnsation  and  death 
of,  X.  591. 

Agngenfinet,  and  Agathokles,  xii.  546,  548, 
574 ;  defeat  of,by  Lepcines  and  Demophilus, 
xii.  594  *,  defeat  ofi  by  Leptines,  xii.  597. 

Agrigentum,  iii.  490;  Phalaris  of,  iv.  511, 
V.  276 ;  and  Syracuse,  before,  b.c.  500,  v. 
276 ;  prisoners  sent  to,  alter  the  battle  of 
Himera,  v.  304  ;  and  Syracuse,  b.c.  446, 
vii.  171;  after  the  Theronian  dynasty, 
vii.  173,  174;  and  Hannibars  capture 
of  Selinus,  x.  564 ;  defensive  prepara- 
tions at,  against  Hannibal  and  Imilkon, 
X.  584 ;  strength,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation of,  B.C.  406,  X.  585  aeq. ;  blockade 
and  capture  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
X.  588  teq. ;  complaints  against  the 
Syracusan  generals  at,  x.  591,  597, 
600  seg.i  declaration  of,  against  Diony* 
sius,  xi.  8  ;  Timoleon  and  the  fresh  coloni- 
zation of,  xL  264  ;-  siege  of,  by  Agathokles, 
xii.  549. 

Agytta,  plunder  of  the  temple  at,  xi.  34. 

Agyrnan,  Dionysius  and  Magon  at,  xi.  10. 

Agyrrhku,  ix.  511. 

AJax,  son  of  Telamdn,  i.  259,  407. 

AJax,  son  of  Oilens,  i.  261,  413,  420. 

AJtanikui,  iv.  33 ;  march  of  Xerxes  to,  v.  59 ; 
induced  by  Brasidas  to  revolt  from  Athens, 
vi.  546  teg. ;  speech  of  Brasidas  at,  ix.  266 
teg. ;  opposition  of,  to  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy, X.  71  teg.,  78. 

Akaman  and  Amphoterus,  i.  384. 

Akamania,  Demosthenes  in,  b.c.  426,  vi. 
401 ;  expedition  of  Agesilaus  against,  ix. 
491. 

Akamaniant,  ii.  391  se^.riii.  552  teq.\  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  vi.  163;  under 
DemosthenSs  save  Naupaktus,  vi.  408 ;  and 
Amphilocbians,  pacific  treaty  of,  with  the 

•    Ambrakiots,  vi.  421. 

Akathit,  wife  of,  and  Pdleus,  i.  157. 

Aketmet,  crossed  by  Alexander,  xii.  309. 

Akra  in  Sicily,  iii.  490. 
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Akntgat,  iii.  491. 

Akritmt,  DanaS  and  Perseus,  L  123  teg. 

Aknttatut,  xii.  546. 

Akt€Bgn,  L  354. 

Aktf,  Brasidas  in,  vi.  575. 

AkutUaut,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  525. 

Almta,  foundation  of,  x.  652. 

AlaUa,  Phoksean  colony  at,  iv.  276. 

Alaz6net,  iu.  323. 

Alcyone  and  K6yx,  i.  185. 

^I^^,ii.l2. 

Akut,LU2. 

Alexander  qfMaeedon,  and  Greeks  at  Tempd, 
on  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  94 ;  embassy  of, 
to  Athens,  v.  204  teg. ;  and  the  Athenians 
before  the  battle  of  Platea,  v.  231. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  Ilium,  L 
440,  xii.  93;  successors  of,  and  Ilium,  i. 
441 ;  comparison  between  the  invasion  of, 
and  that  of  Xerxes,  v.  326 ;  birth  of,  xi. 
338 ;  at  the  battle  of  Chssroneia,  xi.  690 ; 
quarrels  of,  vrith  bis  father,  xi.  708,  xii.  5  ; 
accession  of ,  xL  714,  xii.  1,  9  ;  character, 
education,  and  early  political  action  of, 
xii.  3  teq. ;  uncertain  position  of,  during 
the  last  year  of  Philip,  xii  6 ;  Amyntas 
put  to  death  by,  xii.  10;  march  of, 
into  Greece,  b.c.  336,  xii.  15;  chosen 
Impcrator  of  the  Greeks,  xii.  17 ;  conven- 
tion at  Corinth  under,  b.c.  336,  xii.  17 ; 
authority  daimed  by,  under  the  conven- 
tion at  Corinth,  xii.  20 ;  violations  of  the 
convention  at  Corinth  by,  xii.  21  teg.-, 
expedition  of,  into  Thrace,  xii.  29  teg.,  33 
n.  2 ;  embassy  of  Gauls  to,  xii.  35 ;  victories 
of,  over  Kleitos  and  the  Illyrians,  xii.  36 
teq. ;  revolt  of  Thebes  against,  xii.  39  teq. ; 
march  of,  from  Thrace  to  Thebes,  xii.  48 ; 
eapture  and  destruction  of  Thebes  by,  xii. 
50  teq. ;  demands  the  surrender  of  anti- 
Maec^onian  leaders  at  Athens,  xii.  59 ;  at 
Corinth,  b.c.335,  xii.  64;  and  Diogenes,xii. 
64  ;  reconstitution  of  Bocotia  by,  xii.  65 ; 
Grecian  history  a  blank  in  the  reign  of,  xii. 
67 ;  connexion  of  his  Asiatic  conquests 
vrith  Grecian  history,  xii.  68, 242  teq. ;  Pan- 
Hellenic  pretences  of,  xii.  69  ;  analogy  of 
his  rdation  to  the  Greeks  with  those  of 
Napoleon  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  xii.  69, 70  n. ;  military  endowments 
of,  xii.  71 ;  military  changes  in  Greece 
during  the  sixty  years  before  the  accession 
of,  xii.  72  teq. ;  measures  of,  before  going  to 
Asia,  xii.  90 ;  his  march  to  the  Hellespont 
and  passage  to  Asia,  xii.  93. 104  ;  analogy 
of,  to  the  Greek  heroes,  xii.  95 ;  reriew 
of  his  army  m  Asia,  xii.  96 ;  Macedonian 
officen  of  his  army  in  Asia,  xii.  98 ; 
Greeks  in  his  service  in  Asia,  xii.  99; 
defensive  preparations  of  Darius  against, 
xiL  102;  victory  of,  at  the  Granikus, 
xii.  108  teq. ;  submission  of  the  Asiatics 
to,  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  xii. 
119;  and  Mithrines,  xii.  120,280;  cap- 
ture  of  Ephesos  by,  xii.  121 ;  capture 
of  Miletus  by,  xii.  123  teq.\  debate  of, 
2x 
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with  Pannenio  at  Miletus,  xiL  124 ;  dis- 
bands  his  fleet,  xtL  126 ;  capture  <d  Hali- 
kamassus  by,  xii.  127  ieq, ;  conquest  of 
Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidiaby,  xii.  134 ; 
at  Kelaenae,  xii.  136 ;  cuts  the  Gordian 
knot,  xiL  140;  refuses  to  liberate  the 
Athenians  captured  at  the  Gnmikus,  xii. 
141;  subjugation  of  PapUagonia  and  Ksp- 
padokia  by,  xii.  149;  passes  Mount  Taur 
rus  and  enters  Tarsus,  xii.  150  $eg, ;  opera- 
tions of,  in  Kilikia,  xii.  153 ;  march  of,  from 
Kilikia  to  MyrUmdnis,  xii.  154 ;  return  of, 
from    Myrittidrus,   xiL  159;  victory  of, 
at    Issus,  xii.   159  teg,;   his  courteous 
treatment  of  Darius's  mother,  wife  and 
family,    xiL    167,  208;   his    treatment 
of  Greeks  taken  at  Damascus,  xii.  174; 
in  Phcsnicia,  xiL  175  9tg.,  203;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Darius,  xii.  176,  190 ; 
siege  and  capture  of  Tyre  by,  xii.  1 79  teg, ; 
surrender  of  the  princes  of  Cyprus  to,  xii. 
186;  his  march  towards  Egypt,  xii.  191, 
193,  197;  siege  and  capture  of  Gaza  by, 
xii.  193  teg. ;  his   crudty  to  Batis,  xii. 
196  ;  in  Egypt,  xii.  198  §eg. ;  crosses  the 
Euphrates  at  Thapsakus,  xii.  204 ;  fords  the 
Tigris,xii.  205 ;  continence  of,  xiL  208  n. ; 
victory  of,  at  Arbela,  xii.210  Meg,;  surrender 
of  Susa  and  Babylon  to,  xii.  228;  his  march 
from  Susa  to  Persepolis,  xii.  231  teg, ;  at 
Persepolis,  xii.  234  $eg,;  subjugation  of 
Persis  by,  xii.  240 ;  at  Ekbatana,  xiL  245, 
331  eeg. ;  sends  hometheThessalian  cayalry, 
xii.  246 ;  pursues  Darius  into  Parthia,  xii. 
247  9eg, ;  disappointment  of,  in  not  taking 
Darius  aliTe,xiL  252;  Asiatizing  tendencies 
of,  xii.  254,  290,  359;  at  Hekatompylus, 
xiL  254 ;  in  Hyrkania,  xi^  255 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  and  en- 
Toys  with  Darius,  xii.  255,  256 ;  in  Ana. 
and  Drauffiana,  xii.  257  ««;.,  270 ;    Par- 
menio  and  Philotas  put  to  death  by,  xii. 
258  »eg. ;  in  Gedrosia,  xiL  270,317  ;  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  by,  xii. 
271;  in  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  xii.  272 
•eg. ;  and  Bessus,  xii.  273,  279  ;  massacre 
of  the  BranchidaB  by,  xii.  274  seg,;  at 
Marakanda,  xii.  276,  280  eeg.;  and  the 
Scythians,  xiL  278,  288;    Kleitus  killed 
by,  xii.  281  teg,,  288,  291  aeg.,  300  teg. ; 
oapture  of  the  Sogdian  rock  and  the  rock 
of  ChoriSnes  by,  xii.  289 ;  and  Roxana, 
xii.  289, 290 ;  and  Kallisthenes,  conspiracy 
of  royal  pages  against,  xii.  298;  reduces  the 
country  between  Hindoo-Koosh   and  the 
Indus,  xii.  303  teg. ;  crosses  the  Indus  and 
the  Hydaspes,  and  defeats  Poms,  xii.  306 
»eg,,  308  n.  1  &  2 ;  conquests  of,  in  the  Pun- 
jab,  xii.  306  eeg, ;  refusal  of  his  army  to 
march  farther,  xii.  311 ;  voyage  of,  down 
the  Hydaspes   and  the  Indus,  xii.  314 ; 
wounded  in  attacking  the  Malli,  xii.  315 ; 
posts  on  the  Indus  established  by,  xii.  3 1 6 ; 
his  bacchanalian  procession  through  Kar- 
mania,  xii.  318 ;  and  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  xii.  319;  satraps  of,  xii.  321  teg, ; 


diaeontents  and  mutiny  of  his  Macedo- 
nian soldiers,  xiL  324  §eg, ;  Asiatic  levies 
of,  xii.  826 ;  sails  down  the  Pasitigris  and 
up  the  Tigris  to  Opis,  xiL  326;  pardsl  dis- 
banding of  his  Macedonian  soldiers  by,  xii. 
329 ;  preparations  of,  for  the  conquest  and 
circumnavigation  of  Asia,  xiL  330, 336 ;  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  Hepbaestion,  xiL  332, 
341 ;  extermination  of  the  Kossei  by,  xii. 
334 ;  his  last  visit  to  Babylon,  xii.  334  teq. ; 
numerous  embassies  to»  b.c.  323,  xii.  334 ; 
his  sail  on  the  Euphrates,  xii.  337 ;  his  in- 
corporation of  Persians  in  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  xiL  338 ;  his  despatch  to  Kleo- 
menes,  xii.  340  ;  forebodings  and  suspicion 
of,  at  Babylon,  xii.  341,  342  is.  2 ;  illness 
and  death  of,  xiL  342  eeg. ;  rumoured  poi- 
soning of,  xii.  345  n. ;  sentiments  excited 
by  the  career  and  death  of,  xii.  346  teg. ; 
probable  achievements  of,  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  xii.  349  teg.i  character  of,  as  a 
ruler,  xii.  352  teg, ;  absence  of  nationality 
in,  xii.  355 ;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  his  chances, 
if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  xiL  350 ; 
unrivalled  excellence  of,  as  a  military  man, 
xii.  351 ;  not  the  intentional  diff^ser  of 
Hellenic  culture,  xii.  357  eeg.i  cities 
founded  in  Asia  by,  xii.  360;  Asia  not 
Hellenized  by,  xii.  362 ;  increased  inter- 
communication produced  by  the  conquests 
of,  xii.  366  eeg,;  his  interest  in  science 
and  literature,  xiL  369 ;  state  of  the  Gre- 
cian world  when  he  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
xii.  3  70;  possibility  of  emancipating  Greece 
during  his  earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  xiL 
371 ;  his  rescript  directing  the  recall  of 
Grecian  exiles,  xiL  416  seg.;  his  £unily 
and  generals,  after  his  death,  xii.  429  teg. ; 
partition  of  the  empire  of,  xii.  430,  454  ; 
list  of  projects  entertained  by,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  xii.  431. 

Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  xii. 
449,459,461,493,495,501. 

Alexmtder,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xiL  469, 
494,  497,  499. 

Alexander^  son  of  Kassander,  xU.  525. 

Alexander,)im%  of  the  Molossians,xiL  533  My. 

Alexander f  son  of  Amyntas,  x.  340,  341. 

Alexander  qfEpma,  marriagje  of,  xi.  710. 

Alexander,  the  Lynkestian,  xi.  713  teg. 

Alexander  of  Pher^t,  x.  339,  340 ;  expedi- 
tions of  Pelopidas  against,  x.  340, 360,  415, 
420  Hg,,  423  n,  3 ;  seizure  of  Pelopidaa  and 
Ismenias  by,  x.  387  teg. ;  release  of  Pelo- 
pidas and  Ismenias  by,  x.  390 ;  subdued 
by  the  Thebaos,  x.  423  teg, ;  naval  hostili- 
ties of,  against  Athens,  x.  509 ;  cruelties 
and  assassination  of,  xL  287  teg, 

Alexandreia  Tr6as,  L  441. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  xii.  198  ;  ad  Caucmsum, 
xiL  271 ;  in  Arus,  and  in  Arachosia,  xii. 
271  n.;  ad  Jaxartem,  xii.  277,  278. 

Alexandrine  chronology  from  the  return  of 
the  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olympiad*  ii. 
409. 

Alexiklft,  viii.  87,  91,  93. 


ALKiCUS. 
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Aikmu9,  Herodotu8*s  tnUUke  about,  iii.  208 
». ;  his  flight  from  battle,  iiL  269 ;  oppo- 
sition of,  to  Pittakos,  m,  270,  iv.  120  aeq, ; 
collected  works  of,  iv.  121  n.  4 ;  subject- 
ive character  of  his  poetrj,  L  490. 

jilkamtmh,  son  of  Tdleklus,  ii.  565. 

Alkamenh,  appointment  of ,  to  go  to  Lesbos, 
▼ii.  502 ;  defeat  and  death  of.  vii.  508. 

Alktttii  and  AdmStos,  i.  155  s&q. 

JUteias,  X.  188, 199  ».,  208,  zi.  33. 

Alkibiadegy  reputed  oration  of  Andokid^ 
against,  iv.  202  n.  3,  tL  9  is.  2 ;  alleged 
duplication  of  the  tribute*money  of  Athe- 
nian allies  by,  vi.  9  n.  2 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Delium,  vi.  541 ;  education  and  charac- 
ter of  ,  vii.  42  nq.\  and  Sokrates,  fii.  47 
9eq,\  conflicting  sentiments  entertained 
towards,  vii.  55 ;  attempts  of,  to  re- 
Tiye  his  family  tie  with  Sparta,  vii.  57 ; 
early  politics  of,  viL  56 ;  adoption  of  anti- 
l^aconian  politics  by,  vii.  58 ;  attempt  of, 
to  ally  Argos  with  Athens,  b.c.  420,  vii. 
58 ;  trick  of,  upon  the  Lacedemonian  en- 
voys, viL  61  se^.;  display  of,  at  the  Olympic 
festival,  vii.  72  m^.,  74  n. ;  intra-Pelopon- 
nesian  policy  of,  b.c.  419,  vii  84  9eq, ;  ex- 
pedition of,  into  the  interior  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, ac.  419,  vii.  86 ;  at  Ai^s,  b.c.  418, 
vii.  102,  and  b.c.  416,  vii.  138 ;  and  Ki- 
kias,  projected  contention  of  ostracism 
between,  vii.  144  ieq,\  his  support  of  the 
Egestsean  envoys  at  Athens,  b.c.  416,  viL 
198 ;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  vii.  201, 
207  teq.t  218  teq, ;  attack  upon,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
vii.  235, 239, 284  teq. ;  the  Eleusinian  my- 
steries and,  vii.  239  •eq.,  282  ttq,,  viii.  203 ; 
plan  of  action  in  Sicily  proposed  by,  vii. 
261 ;  at  Messend  in  Sicily,  vii.  264  ;  at  Ka- 
tana,  vii.  265 ;  recall  of,  to  take  bis  trial, 
vii.  266,  286  9eq, ;  escape  and  condemna- 
tion of,  vu.  288  ««9.,  320  n.  2  ;  at  Spsrta, 
vii.  320  §eq, ;  Laoedsmonians  persuaded 
by,  to  send  aid  to  Chios,  vii.  505; 
expedition  of,  to  Chios,  viL  509  9eq.\ 
revolt  of  Miletus  from  Athens,  caused 
by,  vii.  516;  order  from  Sparta  to  kill, 
viiL  2;  escape  of,  to  Tissaphernes,  viii. 
3 ;  advice  of,  to  TissaphemSs,  viii.  4 ;  acts 
as  interpreter  between  Tissaphern6s  and 
the  Greeks,  viii.  6  teq. ;  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy of,  with  the  Athenian  officers  at 
Samos,  viii.  8  8eq,\  counter-manceuvres 
of,  against  Phrynichus,  viii.  16 ;  proposed 
restoration  of,  to  Athens,  viiL  16,  18; 
negotiations  of,  with  Peisander,  viii.  20, 
27  »eq.\  and  the  Athenian  democracy 
at  Samos,  viiL  67  s«^.,71, 74  se;.;  atAspen- 
dus,  viii.  135 ;  return  of,  from  Aspendus  to 
Samos,  viii.  156;  arrival  of,  at  the  Helles- 
pont, from  Samos,  viii.  158;  arrest  of 
Tissaphernes  by,  viiL  161 ;  escape  of,  from 
Sardis,  viiL  162  ;  and  the  Athenian  fleet, 
at  the  Bosphorus,  viii.  170  ;  attack  upon 
Chalkedon  by,  viii.  170;  occupation  of 
Chrysopolis  by,  viii.  171 ;  and  llDrasyllus, 


at  the  Helleapont,  viii.  176;  capture  of 

Chalkddon  by,  viiL  1 78 ;  and  Phamabaaus, 
viii.  180 ;  proceedings  of,  in  Thrace  and 
Asia,  B.O.  407,  viii.  195 ;  return  of,  to 
Athens,  b.c.  407,  viiL  196  m^,  ;  expedition 
of,  to  Asia,  B.O.  407,  viii.  206  teq, ;  dissa- 
ti^action  oi  the  armament  at  Samos  with, 
viii.  210 1  accusations  against,  at  Athens, 
B.o.  407,  viiL  211 1  alteration  of  senti- 
ment  towards,  at  Athens,  b.c.  407,  viii. 
212  itq. ;  and  Nikias,  different  behaviour 
of  the  Athenians  towards,  viii.  215 ;  dis- 
missal of,  from  his  command,  b.c.  407, 
viiL  216 ;  at  i£gospotami,  viii.  295  ;  posi- 
tion and  views  of,  in  Asia,  after  the  battle 
of  ^gospotami,  viii.  426  »eq, ;  assassina- 
tion of,  viii.  427  nq.  \  character  of,  viii. 
430  se?. 

AlHdoi,  vi.  321,  324  m?.,  368  9eq, 

AUmuBdn,  i.  381  teq, 

AUmue6nid»^  curse,  trial  and  condemnation 
of,  iiL  113;  proceedings  of,  against  Hip- 
pies, iv.  160 ;  rebuilding  of  Delphian  tern- 
pie  by,  iv.  162 ;  fslse  imputation  of  trea- 
chery on,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv. 
482 ;  demand  of  Sparta  for  the  expulsion 
of,  vi.  132. 

Alkman,  iv.  104,  111,  114  Kq. 

AlkmM,  L  126. 

AUefforieal  interpretation  of  mythes,  i.  562 
9eq.,  569,  584. 

Allegory  rarely  admissible  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mythes,  i.  2. 

Ai6id$,ihe,llB6. 

Alo»t  sanguinary  rites  at,  L  171. 

AUhma  and  the  burning  brand,  i.  198. 

Aithammiif  founder  of  Rhodes,  iL  41. 

AUhtemtnit  and  Katreus,  i.  306. 

Aiyatth  and  Kyaxares,  iii.  313 ;  war  of, 
with  Miletus,  iii.  344  teq, ;  sacrilege  com- 
mitted by,  iii.  345  ;  long  reign,  death  and 
sepulchre  of,  iii.  346. 

AmaUheia,  the  horn  of,  L  205. 

Amamu,  Mount,  march  of  Darius  to,  xii. 
155. 

Ama9i$,  iii.  447  ff^. ;  death  of,  iv.  296. 

Anuuii  and  Polykrates,  iv.  324. 

Amaatriif  xiL  633  $eq. 

Anuuom,  legend  of,  i.  286  teq, 

AmbrokiOy  iiL  544,  546. 

Ambrakiote,  attack  of,  upon  Amphilochian 
Aigos,  vi.  244;  attack  of,  upon  Akamania, 
vi.  261  eeq, ;  projected  attack  of,  on  Am- 
philochian Argos,  vi.  408;  defeat  of,  at 
Olpse,  vL  411 ;  Menedseus's  desertion  of, 
vi.  413  eeq, ;  Demosthenes's  victory  over, 
vi.  415  9eq.\  pacific  convention  of,  with 
the  Akaruanians  and  Amphilochians,  vi. 
421. 

AmiiyiUi,  re-fortiflcation  of,  xi.  682. 

Ammon,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle  of, 
xiL  200. 

Anmeety  decreed  by  Solon,  iii.  137;  proposed 
by  Patrokleidds,  viii.  305  ;  at  Athens,  b.c 
403,  viiL  401,  409  «f?. 

Amampharetu$y  v.  237  9eq, 

2x2 


AMORGES. 
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Amorff^M,  vii.  504 ;  capture  of,  m  5S5. 

^fM9iAtaratf#,L369,S73. 

Ampkiktyon,  i.  136, 137, 142. 

An^kUsiytmie  OMiembly,  i.  137,  ii.  328  teq., 
id.  339;  oondemnatioD  of  Sparta  by,  x. 
275  $§g.i  accmation  of  Thebes  agninst 
Sjwrta  before,  xi.  341 ;  accasation  of 
Thebes  against  Phokis  before,  xi.  342 ; 
resistance  of  Phokis  to,'xi.  343  teg. ;  sen- 
tence of,  against  the  Phokians,  and  honours 
conferred  upon  Philip  by,  xi.  588,  592 ; 
at  Delphi,  b.c.  339,  xi  650  9eg. 

An^hiktyoniei,  or  exclnstTe  religious  part- 
nerships, ii  325  §eg.,  332. 

An^hiJttyotu,  punishment  of  the  Kirrhaeans 
by,  iv.  84  ;  establishment  of  the  Pythian 
games  by,  iy.  86 ;  violent  measures  of, 
against  the  Amphissians,  xi.  655  teq. 

Amphikiytmy  at  Kalauria,  i.  183. 

Amphilochian  Argot,  Eurylochus's  projected 
attack  upon,  vi.  408. 

An^hHoehiiou  and  Akamanians,  pacific 
treaty  of,  with  the  Ambrakioto,  vi.  421. 

Amphilochut,  i.  .384  ;  wanderings  of,  i.  423. 

An^hidn  and  Z&thutf  i.  358  teg, ;  Homeric 
legend  of,  i.  349. 

Amph^nUt,  foundation  of,  vi.  l^eeq, ;  acqui- 
sition of,  by  Brasidas,  vi.  554  teg. ;  pro- 
ceedings of  Brasidas  in,  vi.  574;  policy  of 
Kleon  and  Nikias  for  the  recovery  of,  vi. 
625  9eq,\  Kleon's  expedition  against,  vi. 
630  seq,\  topography  of,  vi.  634  aeg,\ 
battle  of,  vi.  638  aeg,\  negotiations  for  peace 
after  the  battle  of,  vi.  668 ;  not  restored 
to  Athens,  on  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  vii.  5  ; 
neglect  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vii.  142,  xi. 
304 ;  claim  of  Athens  to,  x.  336  eeg.,  402 ; 
Iphikrates  at,  x.  344,  409 ;  faOure  of  Timo- 
theus  at,  X.  413 ;  nine  defeats  of  the  Athe- 
nians at,  X.  413  ».  2 ;  Kallisthenes  at,  x. 
510;  Philip  renounces  his  claim  to,  xi. 
300 ;  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Philip,  xL 
326  eeg. ;  Philip's  dealings  with  the  Athe- 
nians respecting,  xi.  331. 

AmphUta,  capture  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  687. 

An^Manans,  accusation  of,  against  Athens, 
xi.  650  teg, ;  violent  proceedings  of  the 
AmphiktyoDS  against,  xi.  655  teg. 

AmpkUry^  i.  126. 

Amphoterut  and  Akaman,  i.  384. 

Amykke,  ii.  440 ;  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 

Amykuti  i<  231* 

Amyntat,  and  the  Peisistratids,  iv.  25. 

Amyntat,  Jhtker  ^  PhiHp^  x.  65  teg.,  332 
teg. ;  and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  x. 
67,  76,  78,  88 ;  and  Iphikrates,  x.  146 ; 
and  Athens,  x.  333, 336 ;  death  of,  x.  340 ; 
assistance  of  Iphikrates  to  the  family  of, 
X.  342. 

Amyntat,  son  of  Antiochus,  xii.  11, 157,  169. 

Amyntat,  son  of  Perdikkas,  xii.  10. 
Anakiorhun,  iii.  544  teg.,  vi.  489. 
Antgfthf,  i.  327. 

Aneqmt,  crossing  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  126. 
Anasagorat,  vi.  137. 
Anaxandridet,  bigamy  of,  ii.  521. 


Anaxttrehut  of  Abdera,  xii.  287,  290,  293. 

Anaxihhu,  ix.  210  teg.,  223  «^.;  in  the 
Hellespont,  ix.  511;  death  of,  iz.  513  teg. 

Anaxikrath,  v.  455. 

AnaxHaut,  v.  286,  287, 311. 

Anavimander,  iv.  519  m^.  ;  map  of,  iv.  386. 

Anaxnnenfs  of  Lampsacus,  i.  550. 

Andokid^t,  beputed  oration  of,  against  Alki- 
biad^,  iv.  202  n.  3,  vi.  9  n.  2;  de  Mysteriis. 
iv.  165  ».  3;  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermae,  vii.  273, 276  teg, 

Androyeot,  death  of,  t  302. 

Androkhtt,m.  24$. 

AndromaeM  and  Helenus,  i.  413. 

Andromaekut,  xi.  207. 

Andrdn,  story  of,  respecting  Kr^te,  if.  39. 

Androt,  siege  of,  by  Themistokl^s,  v.  192 ; 
siege  of,  by  Alkibiad^  and  Konon,  viiL 
206. 

Animah,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  iii  430. 

Ankamt,  i.  244. 

Antalkidat,  embassy  of,  to  Tiribazna,  ix.  498 
teg. ;  embassies  of, to  Persia,  ix.531,x.  213; 
in  the  Hellespont,  ix.  533 ;  the  peace  of, 
ix.  534  teg.,  x.  1  teg. 

Aniandrut,  expulsion  of  Arsakea  from,  viii. 
153 ;  the  Syracusans  at,  x.  533. 

Ante-Hettenie  inhabitanta  of  Greece,  ii.  350 ; 
colonies  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  not 
probable,  ii.  357. 

AntMr,  i.  413,  431. 

AntiffonS,  i.  375. 

Ant^^onut  and  Perdikkas,  xii.  450;  and 
Enmenes,  xii.  455 ;  great  power  of,  xii. 
495;  alliance  of  Kassander,  Lysimacbns 
and  Ptolemy  agunst,  xii.  496,  502,  517, 
522  ;  measures  of,  against  Kassander,  xii 
498,  500 ;  pacification  of.  with  Kassander, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  xii.  501 ;  Rox- 
ana  and  her  son  Alexander  put  to  death 
by,  xii.  501 ;  murders  Kleopatra,  sister  of 
Alexander,  xii.  503 ;  Athenian  envoys  sent 
to,  xii  513 ;  death  of,  xii.  522. 

Aniigomtt  Gonatas,  xii  526. 

Anfiloekut,  death  of,  i.  405. 

Aniimaekut  of  Kolophon,  i  365. 

Antioehut,  at  Samos  and  Notium,  viii.  206, 
209. 

Antiockut,  the  Arcadian,  x.  384. 

Aniiop^,  i  358  teg. 

Antipater,  embassy  of,  from  PhUip  to 
Athens,  xi.  535,  537, 541, 551, 555 ;  made 
viceroy  of  Macedonia,  xii.  90,  92;  and 
Olympias,  xii.  92,  341 ;  defeat  of  Agis  by, 
xii  382;  submission  of  all  Greece  to, 
xii.  383 ;  Gredan  hostilities  against,  after 
Alexander's  death,  xii.  421  teg. ;  and  Krt- 
teruB,  xii  432  teg,^,  452 ;  victory  of.  st 
Krannon,  xii  433,  434 ;  terms  imposed 
upon  Athens  by,  xii.  436  teg. ;  remodels 
the  Pdoponnesian  cities,  xii.  447 ;  contest 
and  pacification  of,  with  the  ^tolians, 
xii.  447 ;  made  guardian  of  Alexander's 
family,  xii.  454 ;  death  of,  xii  455  ;  last 
directions  of,  xii.  457. 
Antipater,  son  of  Kassander,  xii.  525. 
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Jni^hihu,  xii.  426,  434. 

Antiphon^  viii.  24,  41  i^q.,  85  9eq.,  113 
9eg. 

Antiquity,  Grecian,  a  religious  conception,  i. 
596 ;  stripped  of  its  religious  character  by 
chronology,  i.  597. 

Antitthenetf  at  Kaunus,  vil.  545. 

AtUtMlrophS,  introduction  of,  iv.  119. 

Anyiut,  viii.  177,  330. 

Aomoti  rock  of,  xii.  304  ».,  305. 

ApatSf  i.  9. 

Apaivriaf  excitement  at  the,  after  the  battle 
of  Arginius,  viii.  260  teq, 

Apkareut,  i.  236,  237. 

ApheidaSf  i.  242. 

Apheptum  and  Mantithens,  vii.  273. 

Aphet<B,  Persian  fleet  at,  v.  133,  135,  138. 

AphroditS^  L  7,  73. 

4pit,i.  114. 

jfyodeita^  iv.  184. 

Apoiio,  L  13;  legends  of,  1.  61  »eq.,  69; 
worship  and  functions  of,  i.  67  seq.^  iii. 
238;  and  Laomedon.i. 77,388;  and  Hermes, 
L  81 ;  types  of,  i,  83;  and  Admetus,  i. 
155 ;  and  Kordnis,  i.  245 ;  Sminthius,  L 
455 ;  evidence  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to, 
as  to  early  Ionic  life,  iii.  227 ;  temple  of, 
at  Klanis,  iii.  248 ;  reply  of  Delphian,  to 
the  remonstrance  of  Croesus,  iv.  261. 

ApoUod6ru$^h\B  genealogy  of  Helldn,  i.  1 36aeq. 

ApoUodSnu  and  the  Thedric  fund,  xi.  485. 

ApoUokratti,  xi.  146,  149,  164. 

ApoUoma,  iii.  547  teq. ;  and  the  lUyrians,  iv. 
7  itq. ;  and  the  Olyuthian  confederacy,  x. 
71. 

ApoUomde»t  xii.  192,  203. 

Aprils,  reign  and  death  of,  iiL  446  9eq. 

Aptyriua,  i.  325. 

Arabia,  Alexander's  projects  with  regard  to, 
xiL  330,  336. 

AraehoM,  Alexander  in,  xii.  270. 

AraduM,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  175. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  xiL  210  teq. 

ArHtratim  at  Athens,  v.  482. 

Arcadia,  iL  404 ;  sUte  of,  B.c.  560,  ii.  594 
8eq.\  and  Sparta,  ii.  600  m^.,  v.  427; 
proceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuk- 
tra,  X.  278  aeq, ;  invasions  of,  by  Archida- 
mus,  X.  363,  433  9eq,\  mission  of  £pa^ 
minondas  to,  x.  395 ;  dissensions  in,  x.  441 
mq. ;  embassy  of  i£schines  to,  xi.  510. 

Areadiofu,  ii.  407,  594  teq. ;  sympathy  of, 
with  Messenians,  ii.  588 ;  impulse  of,  to- 
wards a  Pan-Arcadian  union,  x.  283 ;  ap. 
plication  of,  to  Athens  and  Thebes,  for  aid 
against  Sparta,  x.  290 ;  Epaminoudas  and 
the  consolidation  of,  x.  293;  energetic 
action  and  insolence  of,  x.  354  eeq. ;  envoy 
to  Persia  from,  x.  380,  384 ;  protest  of, 
against  the  headship  of  Thebes,  x.  385; 
alliance  of  Athens  with,  x.  394;  and 
Eleians,  x.  430  teq.,  444 ;  occupation  and 
plunder  of  Olympia  by,  x.  431,  440  teq, ; 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  by,  x. 
436  teq,;  seizure  of,  at  Tegea,  by  the 
Theban  harmost,  x.  445  teq. 


Arehagathut,  xii.  592,  593,  599,  600. 

Archigetgt  Apollo,  L  67. 

Arehelautt  x.  61  teq.;  siege  of  Pydna  by, 
viii.  159. 

Arehqstokmutf  viii.  113  teq, 

Arehiat,  oekist  of  Syracuse,  iii.  487. 

Archiat,  the  Theban,  x.  113,  116,  117. 

Arehiat,  the  Exile-Hunter,  xii.  440  teq. 

Arehidamut  IL,  speech  of,  against  war  with 
Athens,  vL  118  teq,;  invasions  of  Attica 
by,  vi.  170  teq,,  208,  299 ;  his  expedition 
to  Plattea,  vi.  250  teq. 

Arehidamut  III,,  invasions  of  Arcadia  by, 
X.  363,  433  teq. ;  and  the  independence 
of  Mess6na,  x.  398,  495 ;  and  Philomelns, 
xi.  347;  expedition  of,  against  Megalo- 
polis, xi.  419 ;  aid  to  the  Phokians  at 
Thermopyls  under,  xi.  579,  582,  xii. 
378,  532. 

ArehUockut,  I  489,  iv.  35,  104,  107  teq, 

Arehmut,  decrees  of,  viii.  409,  421. 

Archiiectt  at  Athens,  under  Periklds,  vi.  31. 

ArekUeeture,  Gredan, between  B.C.  60<K-550, 
iv.  134. 

Archonidet,  x.  652* 

Arehont  after  Kodrus,  iii.  65 ;  the  nine,  iii. 
100;  judges  without  appeal  till  after 
KleiathenSs,  iii.  175;  effect  of  Klei- 
sthenes's  revolution  on,  iv.  182  teq.,  191 
teq. ;  limited  functions  of,  after  the  Per- 
sian  war,  v.  376 ;  limitation  of  the  func- 
tions of,  by  Perikl£s,  v.  481,  484,  497. 

Ardyt,  iii.  304. 

Areepagut,  tenate<if,  iii.  98;  and  the  Ephetae, 
iii.  106 ;  and  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus, 
iii.  108  ». ;  powers  of,  enlarged  by  Solon, 
iii.  164;  under  the  Solonian  and  Klei- 
sthenean  constitutions,  iv.  200;  in  early 
Athens,  V.  477  teq,;  oligarchical  tenden- 
cies of,  V.  480;  venerable  character  and 
large  powers  of,  v.  485 ;  at  variance  with 
the  growing  democratical  sentiment,  b.c. 
480-460,  V.  487 ;  a  centre  of  action  for 
the  oligarchical  party,  v.  488 ;  power  of, 
abridg^  by  Perikl^s  and  Epbialt^,  v.  496 
teq. 

ArSt,  i.  13. 

Areti,  xi.  75,  77,  114,  181. 

Argadeit,  iii.  69. 

Argdtut  and  Philip,  xi.  300. 

ArgantMmut  and  the  Phdkseans,  iv.  274. 

Argeian  Demos,  proceedings  of,  viL  136« 

Argeian  geneali^es,  L  1 13. 

Argeiant,  attempts  of,  to  recover  Thyrea,  iL 
606 ;  defeat  and  destruction  of,  by  Kleo- 
menls,  iv.  433;  trick  of,  with  their  calendar, 
vii.  89 ;  at  Epidaurus,  vii.  94,  96,  122  ^  at 
the  battle  within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth, 
ix.  465 ;  manoeuvres  of,  respecting  the  holy 
truce,  ix.  493 ;  and  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  ix.  537 ;  and  Mardonins,  v.  213. 

Argh,  L  6. 

Argihtt,  acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  vi.  554 
teq, 

Arginuta,  battle  of;  viii.  231  teq.;  recall,  im- 
peachment, defence,  and  condemnation  of 
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the  generals  at  the  battle  of,  viii.  242-285 ; 
inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the 
tiattle  of,  fiii.  292. 

Arg6,  the,  i.  316. 

ArgonauHc  expedUitm,  i.  316  «e^. ;  monu- 
ments of,  i.  329  je^. ;  how  and  when 
attached  to  Kolchis,  i.  340;  attempts  to 
reconcile  the,  with  geographical  know- 
ledge, i.  345  9tq.\  continued  Mth  in,  i. 
347 ;  Dr.  Warton  and  M.  Oinguen^  on  the, 
i.  642  n. 

Argot,  rise  of,  coincident  with  the  decline  of 
Mykhntt,  i.  228 ;  occupation  of,  by  the 
Dorians,  iL  11;  and  neighbouring  Dorians 
greater  than  Sparta  in  776  b.c.,  ii.  413; 
Dorian  settlements  in,  ii.  414,  416»  419; 
early  ascendency  of,  ii.  420,  430;  subse- 
quent decline  of,  it  432;  acquisitions 
of  Sparta  from,  ii  604  teg. ;  military  clas- 
sification at,  ii.  619 ;  struggles  of,  to  re- 
cover  the  headship  of  Greece,  ii.  623  teg, ; 
and  Klednse,  ii.  625 ;  victorious  war  of 
Sparta  against,  b.c.  49e>5,  iv.  432  teg.i 
prostration  of,  e.g.  496-5,  iv.  438 ;  assist- 
ance  of,  to  iGgina,  t.  68 ;  neutrality  of,  on 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  v.  88  teg, ;  posi- 
tion of,  on  its  alliance  with  Athens  about 
n.c.  461,  V.  433  teg, ;  uncertain  relations 
between  Sparta  and,  b.c  421,  vii.  4 ;  posi- 
tion of,  on  the  Peace  of  Nlkias,  vii.  15  teg, ; 
the  Thousand-regiment  at,  vii.  16;  induced 
by  the  Corinthians  to  head  a  new  Pelo- 
ponnesian  alliance,  b.c.  421,  viL  1 7 ;  joined 
by  Mantinea,  vii.  18 ;  Joined  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, Tii.  22,  24  ;  joined  by  Elis^  vii. 
24 ;  refusal  of  Tegea  to  join,  vii.  27 ;  and 
Sparta,  projected  alliance  between,  vii.  33 ; 
and  BcBotia,  projected  alliance  between,  vii. 
33  teg, ;  conclusion  of  a  fifty  years'  peace 
between  Sparta  and,  vii  37  teg.;  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  vii.  58,  68  teg, ; 
embassy  from,  for  alliance  with  Corinth, 
vii  84 ;  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  vii.  87, 
90;  invasion  of*  hy  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies,  b.o.  418,  vii  96  teg.; 
Alkibiadds  at,  b.c.  418,  vii.  102 ;  poll- 
tical  change  at,  through  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  b.c.  418,  vii.  123  teg,',  treaty 
of  peace  between  Sparta  and,  b.c.  418, 
vii.  125  teg,;  alliance  between  Sparta 
and,  B.C.  418,  vii  128  ;  renounces  alliance 
with  Athens,  Elis  and  Mantinea,  vii  128 ; 
oligarchical  revolution  at,  vii.  130,  132; 
restoration  of  democracy  at,  vii  135  ;  re- 
newed alliance  of,  with  Athens,  vii.  137; 
Alkibiadds  at,  b.c.  416,  vii.  138  ;  Lacedse- 
monian  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  oh- 
garchy  at,  vii.  138,  139 ;  envoys  from,  to 
the  Athenian  Demos  at  Samos,  viii.  77; 
alliance  of,  with  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Corinth,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419 ;  consoli- 
dation  of  Corinth  with,  ix.  462 ;  expedi- 
tion of  Agesipolis  against,  ix.  493  teg,; 
violent  intestine  feud  at,  x.  271  teg, 
Argot,  Av^kitoekian,  capture  of,  by  Phor- 
mio,  vi.  163 ;  attack  of  Ambrakiots  on, 


vi.  244;  Eurylochu8*s  projected  attack 
upon,  vi.  408. 

ArffH»,  destruction  of  Argeians  in  the  grore 
of,  iT.  434. 

Aria,  Alexander  in,  xii  257. 

Ariadnf,  i  303  teg, 

Ariaut,  flight  of,  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxs, 
ix.  63;  and  Klearchns,  ix.  69,  72;  and  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  ix.  73, 
75,  83, 102. 

AHddtmt,  Philip,  xii.  429,  430,  450. 

Arhbarzanet,  intervention  of,  in  Greece, 
X.  357 ;  revolt  of,  x.  '403  teg, ;  at  the 
Snsian  Gates,  xii  232 ;  death  of,  xii.  234. 

Arkn,  iv.  117  teg, 

Arittagorat  and  Megabat^  iv.  382 ;  revolt 
of,  iv.  383  teg.,  393;  application  of.  to 
Sparta,  iv.  386  teg,;  application  of,  to 
Athens,  iv.  389 ;  march  of,  to  Sardis,  iv. 
391 ;  desertion  of  the  Ionic  revolt  by,  iv. 
398  My. 

Arittarekut,  the  Athenian,  viii.  112. 

Arittarekut,  the  Lacedaemonian,  ix.  225  teg. 

Aritteidh,  constitutional  change  introduoHi 
by,  It.  195 ;  character  of,  iv.  458  teq, ; 
elected  general,  iv.  461 ;  banishment  of, 
by  ostracism,  v.  69 ;  and  Themistokles, 
rivalry  between,  v.  69, 371 ;  restoration  of, 
from  banishment,  v.  151 ;  joins  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Salamis,  v.  177;  slaughters  the 
Persians  at  Psyttaleia,  v.  186;  equitable 
assessment  of,  upon  the  allied  Greeks,  ▼. 
357  teg, ;  popularity  of,  after  the  Persian 
war,  V.  377;  death  and  poverty  of;  v.  392. 

Aritteut,  vi  96, 100  teg,,  247. 

Aritto  and  AgStus,  iv.  440. 

Arittocratt,  Grecian,  bad  morality  of,  vi.  383. 

ArittodSmut,  ii.  2  teq. 

ArittodtmMt,  king  of  Messenia,  u.  574. 

AHttod^mut  Malakut,  iii.  480. 

Arittodfmttt,  "  the  coward,"  v.  129,  255. 

ArittodSmuM  the  actor,  xi  517,  518. 

Arittodikut,  iv.  271. 

Arittogeit€n  and  Harmodiua,  iv.  149  seq. 

ArittoiHt  Kad  Hipponoidas,  vii.  115,  121. 

ArittokraiSi,  king  of  Orcfaoroenus,  ii.  570, 
588. 

AritiokratH,  the  Athenian,  vii  507. 

ArittomacM,  x.  669. 

Arittamen^t,  ii.  569,  576  teq. 

Aritt&nihtt  of  Methymna,  xii  192,  203. 

Aritttpkanit,  viii.  450 ;  his  reason  for  show- 
ing up  Sokratds,  viii  562 ;  bit  attack  upon 
the  alleged  impiety  of  Sokrates,  i.  538  m.; 
and  Kleon,  vi.  657  teg,,  666. 

Arittotelet  the  Spartan,  xi.  2. 

Arittotle  on  Spartan  women,  ii.  516 ;  on 
the  Spartan  laws  of  proper^,  ii.  551 ; 
meaning  of  the  word  Sophist  in,  viii 
484  ;  formal  logic  of,  viii.  590 ;  novelties 
ascribed  to  Sokratte  by,  viii.  563 ;  and 
Hermeiaa,  xi  610,  611  ».;  instruction  of 
Alexander  hy,  xii.  4 ;  and  Akxander*  poli- 
tical views  of,  compared,  xii  357  teq. 

Arittoxenmt  of  Tarentum,  xi.  218. 

Aritiut  and  Nikoteles,  x.  647. 
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ASTERIU8. 


Arlttu  and  Kallisto,  i.  242. 

Arke9Uau9  the  Secood,  iv.  57 ;  the  Third,  It. 

61  fe^. 
jirkiinmt,  ifithiopis  of,  ii.  209. 
Armenia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in,  iz. 

139  »eq. 
Armmu»,  i.  330. 

AnuM,  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  viii.  155  n. 
Arrhidaui,  yL  545,  600,  604  teg. 
Arrian  on  the  Amizons,  L  295  $eg. ;  eoigec- 
tore  of,  respecting  Gerydn,  L  339 ;  on  Da- 
rius's  plan  against  Alexander,  xii.  148. 
Artakei  at  Antandms,  yiii.  153. 
Artames,  xii  151. 
AremoS,  xiL  634  §eg. 
ArntcB,  XiL  105,  107. 
Art,  Grecian,  iv.  132  teq. 
Ariabamu,  v.  10  eeq. 

Artabaiut,  Xerxet* 9  general,  siege  of  Potidaea 
and  Olynthns  by,  v.  202;  jealousy  of, 
against  Mardonius,  v.  218 ;  conduct  of,  at 
and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  v.  244, 
247 ;  and  Pausanias,  v.  346,  364. 
ArtabazuM,  eairm    of  DasJkuHuM,  xL  324, 

361,  418. 
Artadazui,  DarMe  general,  xiL  248,  249, 

255. 
Artaphemtt,  tatrap  qfSardii,  Hippias's  ap- 
plication to,  iv.  372;  and  Histisus,  iv. 
402,  417 ;  proceedings  of,  after  the  reoon- 
qoest  of  Ionia,  !▼.  420 ;  and  Datis,  Persian 
armament  under,  iv.  444;  return  of,  to 
Asia,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  489. 
Art^hemie,  the  Peraian  envoy,  vi.  490  eeg. 
Artaxerxee  Longimanue,  v.  387  aeq.,  vL  490 

eeq. 
Artaxerxee  Mnemon,  accession  of,  ix.  9; 
and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  viii.  427,  ix.  9, 
56  ae;.;  at  Kunaxa,  ix.  56  eeq,,  64,  70; 
death  of,  x.  5U5. 
Artaykl^e,  v.  272  teq, 

Artemii,  i.  13 ;  worship  of,  in  Asia,  iii.  238. 
Artemie  Limnatis,  temple  of,  iL  571. 
Artemisia,  v.  163,  184, 190. 
Artemitium,  resolution  of  Greeks  to  oppose 
Xerxes  at,  v.  98 ;  Greek  fleet  at,  v.  109, 
110,  133  eeq.',  sea-fight  off,  v.  136,  139; 
retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from,  to  Salanus, 
V.  140. 
ArtkuTt  romances  of,  i.  635. 
Artieant,  at  Athens,  iii.  182  eeq. 
Arte,  rudimentary  state  of,  in  Homeric  and 

Hesiodic  Greece,  ii.  157. 
Arjfondee,  Persian  satrap  of  Bgypt»  iv*  64. 
Aeia,  twelve  Ionic  cities  in,  iii.  232  eeq, ; 
iEolic  cities  in,  iii.  257  eeq. ;  collective 
civilization  in,  without  individual  freedom 
or  development,  iii.  406 ;  state  of,  before 
the  Persian  monarchy,  iv.  245 ;  conquests 
of  Cyrus  the  Great  in,  iv.  282 ;  expedition 
of  Greek  fleet  against,  b.c.  478,  v.  343; 
AlkibiadSs  in,  viiL  195,  206  eeq,,  426 
eeq, ;  expedition  of  Hmotheus  to,  x.  345, 
402  eeq,\  Agesilaus  in,  x.  402,  405; 
measures  of  Alexander  before  going  to, 
xii.  90 ;  passage  of  Alexander  to,  xii.  93 ; 


review  of  Alexander's  army  in,  xiL  96; 
cities  founded  by  Alexander  in,  xiL  360 ; 
Hellenized  by  the  Diadochi,  not  by  Alex- 
ander, xiL  362 ;  how  far  really  Hellenized, 
xii.  363. 
Aeia  Minor,  Greeks  in,  iL  313;  non-Hellenic 
people  of,  iii.  276, 278  eeq.\  features  of  the 
country  of,  iiL  277 ;  Phiygian  music  and 
worship  among  Greeks  in,  iii.  290 ;  pre- 
dominance of  female  .influence  in  the 
legends  of,  iiL  301 ;  CimmeriaB  invasion 
of,  iiL  336  eeq,\  conquest  of,  by  the 
Persians,  iv.  280;  arrival  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  in,  viiL  184,  187. 
Aeia,  Upper,  Scythian  invasion  of,  iiL  342. 
Aeiatie  customs  and  religion  blended  with 

Hellenic  in  the  Troad,  L  456. 
Aeiatie  Doriane,  iiL  273,  274. 
Aeiatie  frenzy  grafted  on  the  joviality  of 

the  Grecian  Dionysia,  L  48. 
Aeiatie  Greece,  deposition  of  despots  of,  by 

Aristagoras,  iv.  384. 
Aeiatie  Greeke,  conquest  of,  by  Crcesns,  ilL 
348  eeq. ;  state  of,  after  Cyrus's  conquest 
of  Lydia,  iv.  267 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
B.c.  546,  iv.  268 ;  alliance  with,  against 
Persia,  abandoned  by  the  Athenians,  iv. 
392;  successes  of  Persians  against,  iv. 
396;  reoonquest  of,  after  the  fall  of 
Mildtus,  iv.  413 ;  first  step  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  Athens  over,  v.  269 ;  not  tributary 
to  Persia  between  b.c.  477  and  412,  v.  458 
n. ;  surrender  of,  to  Persia,  by  Sparta,  ix. 
284 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix.  285 ; 
and  Ti8Si4>hemes,  ix.  286 ;  application  of, 
to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissaphernes,  ix. 
287  ;  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  34 
eeq. ;  Spartan  project  for  the  rescue  of,  x.  59. 
Aeidatee,  ix.  238. 
Aekalaphue  and  lalmenus,  L  178. 
Aektepiadie  of  Myrlea,  legendary  discoveries 

of,  L  337  A.  2. 
Aektfyiade,  L  248. 
Aekt^pnu,  L  246  eeq. 
Aeophte,  son  of  Phormio,  vL  313. 
Ae6pve,  Greeks  and  Persians  at,  before  the 

batUe  of  Platsea,  v.  224  eeq. 
Aepaeia,  vL  134  eeq, 

Aependus,  Phenidan  fleet  at,  b.c.  411,  viii. 
134,  136,  154;  Alkibiades  at,  viii.  135; 
Alkibiades'  return  from,  to  Samoa,  viii. 
156 ;  Alexander  at,  xiL  135. 
A^He,  xiL  569. 

Aeeembtg,  Spartan  popular,  ii.  465,  480; 
Athenian  judicial,  iv.  183, 188  eeq. ;  Athe- 
nian political,  iv.  186. 
Ategria,  relations  of,  with  Egypt,  iiL  433. 
Aeegrian  kings,  their  command  of  human 

labour,  iii.  405. 
Aeegriene  and  Medes,  iii.  304  eeq.,  390  »eq. ; 
contrasted  with  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians,  iii.  407 ;  and  Phenicians,  effect 
of,  on  the  Greek  mind,  iii.  458  eeq. 
Aetakue,  vi.  183, 191. 
Aeieria,  i.  8. 
Asteriue,  L  301. 
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ATHENIANS. 


AtirmM,  i.  8 ;  and  Efts,  chihlren  of,  i.  8. 

Mronomy,  physical,  thought  impioos  by 
ancient  Greeks,  i.  468  n.;  and  physics, 
knowledge  of,  among  the  early  Greeks,  ii. 
154. 

Utyages,  story  of,  iv.  247  teq. 

4»tyanax,  death  of,  i.  413. 

Aftyochut,  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  vii.  525  ; 
at  Lesbos,  viL  527 ;  at  Chios  and  the  oppo- 
site coast,  vii.  537 ;  accidental  escape  of, 
▼ii.  539;  and  Pedaritos,  vii.  539,  541; 
and  Tissaphem^,  treaty  between,  vii.  543 
9eg.\  mission  of  Lichas  and  others  re- 
specting, vii.  546 ;  victory  of,  over  Char- 
mtnus,  and  junction  with  Antisthenes,  vii. 
547  ;  at  Rhodes,  viii.  126 ;  at  MilStus,  viii. 
131 ;  recall  of,  viiL  133. 

4ta/anta,  i.  76,  199  teg. 

Atameut  captured  and  garrisoned  by  Der- 
kyllidas,  ix.  303;  Hermeias  of,  zi.  610, 
611  ft. 

Ail  i.  9. 

Athamaif  i.  168  teg. 

Athemofforas,  vii.  252  seg. 

AtkMt  birth  of,  f.  13;  various  representa- 
tions  of,  i.  74 ;  her  dispute  with  Poseidon, 
i.  77,  266;  Chalkioekus,  temple  of,  and 
Pausanias,v.  369;  Polias,  reported  prodigy 
in  the  temple  of,  on  Xerxes'  approach,  v. 
149. 

Athenian  victims  for  the  Mindtaur,  i.  303 ; 
ceremonies  commemorative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Mindtanr,  i.  304 ;  democracy, 
Kleisthen^  the  real  author  of.  iv.  187 ; 
people,  judicial  attributes  of,  iv.  188 ; 
nobles,  early  violence  of,  iv.  205 ;  energy, 
development  of,  after  Kleisthenes's  revolu- 
tton,  iv.  238 ;  seamen,  contrasted  vrith  the 
lonians  at  LadS,  iv.  409 ;  dikasts,  temper 
of,  in  estimating  past  services,  iv.  502 ; 
democracy,  origin  of  the  apparent  fickle- 
ness of,  iv.  507  teg, ;  envoy,  speech  of,  to 
Gelo,  V.  295;  parties  and  politics,  effect 
of  the  Persian  war  upon,  v.  372  teg.\ 
empire,  v.  395  teg,,  413  n.  2,  464,  vi.  54 
teg,,  59  n.,  64,  viii.  384-397 ;  power,  in- 
crease of,  after  the  formation  of  the  De- 
lian  confederacy,  v.  424;  auxiliaries  to 
Sparta  against  the  Helots,  v.  429  teg,; 
democracy,  consiftnmation  of,  v.  515  ;  ar- 
mament against  Samoe,  under  Periklds, 
Sophokl^s,  &c.,vi.  37  teg,;  private  citizens, 
redress  of  the  allies  against,  vi.  56 ; 
assembly,  speeches  of  the  Korkynean  and 
Corinthian  envoys  to,  vi.  79  teg. ;  naval 
attack,  vi.  87;  envoy,  reply  of,  to  the 
Corinthian  envoy,  at  the  Spartan  assem- 
bly, vi.  1 15  ««9.;  expedition  to  ravage  Pelo- 
?Dnnesus,  b.c.  431,  vi.  182 ;  armament  to 
otidsea  and  Chalkidic  Thrace,  b.c.  429, 
vi.  259  ;  assembly,  debates  in,  respecting 
Mitylftnd,  vi.  331,  337  teg.;  assembly, 
about  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  in 
Sphakteria,  vL  441  teg,;  assembly,  on 
Demosthenes'  application  for  reinforce- 
ments to  attack  ^phakteria,  vi.  454  teg. ; 


hoplites,  at  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  vi. 
652;  fleet,  operations  of,  near  MessSne 
and  Rhegium,  b.c  425,  vii.  183 ;  assembly, 
and  the  expedition  to  Sicily*  viL   201, 

-  203  teg,,  383;  treasury,  abundance  in, 
B.C.  415,  vii.  225 ;  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  vii.  407,  409  teg.,  434  teg.,  445 
teg, ;  prisoners  at  Syracuse,  vii.  474  teg. ; 
fleet  at  Samoa,  b.c.  412,  viL  537  ;  demo- 
cracy, securities  in,  against  corruption, 
vii.  553 ;  assembly,  vote  of,  in  £svour  of 
oligarchical  change,  viii.  20 ;  assembly,  at 
Koldnus,  viii.  47 ;  democracy,  reoonstitu- 
tion  of,  at  Samos,  viii.  64;  squadron, 
escape  of,  from  Sestos  to  Elseus,  viiL  142; 
fleet  at  K>nossdma,  viii.  147  teg. ;  fleet 
at  Abydos,  viii.  157  ;  fleet,  concentration 
of,  at  Kardia,  viii.  162;  fleet  at  the 
Bosphorus,  b.c.  410,  viiL  170;  fleet  at 
Arginnsae,  viii.  231  teg,;  assembly,  debates 
in,  on  the  generals  at  Ai^ginusK,  viii.  246- 
260,  265-275 ;  fleet,  inaction  of,  alter  the 
battle  of  Arginusse,  viiL  292 ;  fleet,  re- 
moval of,  from  Samoa  to  iEgospotami,  viiL 
294;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  iEgospotami, 
viii.  295  teg. ;  kleruchs  and  allies  after 
the  battle  of  i£goapotami,  viii.  304  ;  tra- 
gedy, growth  of,  viiL  435,  437;  mind, 
influence  of  comedy  on,  viii.  451  teg. ; 
character  not  corrupted  between  b.c.  480 
and  405,  viii.  511  teg.;  confederacy,  new, 
B.C.  378,  z«  139  teg. ;  and  Theban  cavahry, 
battle  of,  near  Mantinea,  b.c.  362,  x.  458 
teg. ;  marine,  reform  in  the  administrar 
tion  of,  by  Demosthen^  xi.  639  teg, 

AthewUmt  and  the  H^rakleids,  L  129;  and 
Sigeium,  i.  457 ;  and  Samians,  contrast 
between,  iv.  333 ;  active  patriotism  of,  be- 
tween B.c.  500-400,  iv.  242 ;  diminished 
active  sentiment  of,  after  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, iv.  243  ;  alliance  with  Asiatic  Greeks 
abandoned  by,  iv.  392 ;  Darius's  revenge 
against,  iv.  401 ;  terror  and  sympathy  ^, 
on  the  capture  of  MiUtus,  iv.  418 ;  appeal 
of,  to  Sparta,  against  the  Medism  of  i£gina, 
iv.  429 ;  condition  and  character  of,  b.c. 
490,  iv.  451 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  462; 
victory  of,  at  Marathon,  iv.  463  teg., 
481 ;  allied  fickleness  and  ingratitude  of, 
towards  Miltiadds,  iv.  499  teg. ;  answers 
of  the  Delphian  oracle  to,  on  the  eve  of 
Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  81 ;  Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism  of,  on  Xerxes's  Invasion,  v.  85 
teg, ;  hopeless  situation  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  v,  147;  conduct  of,  on 
the  approach  of  Xerxes,  v.  148  teg. ;  vic- 
tory of,  at  SaUmis,  v.  152, 164  teg. ;  ho- 
nour awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  V.  197  ;  under  Pausanias  in  Bceotia, 
V.  222 ;  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Platca,  v.  231 ;  and 
Spartans  at  Platsea,  v.  232,  237 ;  victory 
of,  at  Platsea,  v.  240  teg,;  and  conti- 
nental  lonians,  after  the  battle  of  MykalS, 
V.  269 ;  attack  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  479, 
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V.  270;  the  leaden  of  Grecum  progress 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ▼.  328 ;  rebuild 
their  dty,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  v. 
330 ;  effect  of  the  opposition  to  the  forti- 
fication of  Athens  upon,  v.  335 ;  induced 
by  Themistokles  to  build  tweuty  new  tri- 
remes annually,  v.  342 ;  activity  of,  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  their  hegemony, ▼.399s«7., 
412 ;  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
join  Argos  and  Thessaly,  v.  433  teg. ;  pro- 
ceedings of,  in  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and 
Megara,  b.c.  460,  v.  436;  defeat  thei£gine- 
taus,  B.C.  459,  v.  438 ;  defeat  of,  at  Tanagra, 
V.  445 ;  victory  of,  at  CEnophyta,  t.  448 ; 
sail  round  Peloponnesus  under  Tolmid^, 
▼.  450;  march  against  Thessaly,  t.  451 ; 
defeat  and  losses  of,  in  Egypt,  b.c.  460- 
455,  V.  451 ;  victories  of,  at  Cyprus,  under 
Anaiikrates,  v.  455;  defeat  of,  at  Koro- 
neia,  v.  471 ;  personal  activity  of,  after  the 
reforms  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  vi.  1 ; 
settlements  of,  in  the  iSgean,  during  the 
Thirty  years'  truce,  vL  15 ;  pride  of,  iu  the 
empire  of  Athens,  vi.  12;  decision  of, 
respecting  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vi.  84 ; 
victory  of,  near  Potidssa,  vL  100 ;  blockade 
of  Potidsa  by,  vi.  101 ;  counter-demand 
of,  upon  Sparta,  for  expiation  of  sacrilege, 
vL  143;  final  answer  of,  to  the  Sfiartans 
before  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  vi.  150; 
expel  the  iEginetans  from  i£gina,  b.c.  431, 
vi.  184 ;  ravage  of  the  Megarid  by,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  185 ;  irritation  of, 
at  their  losses  from  the  plague  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  vi.  222;  energetic  de- 
monstration of)  B.C.  428,  vi.  312 ;  their 
feeling  and  conduct  towards  the  revolted 
Mitylencans,  vi.  337  teg,,  346  aeq. ;  and 
Lacedsemonians  at  Pylus,  armistice  be- 
tween, vi  439;  demands  of,  in  return 
for  the  release  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sphakteria,  vL  445;  and  Boeotians,  de- 
bate between,  after  the  battle  of  Delinm, 
B.C.  424,  vi.  534  teg,;  discontent  of, 
with  Sparta,  on  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  viL  12;  re-capture 
of  Skidnd  by,  vii.  31 ;  and  Amphipolis, 
vii.  142,  xi.  304,  328  teg, ;  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  M^os  by,  vii.  148  teg, ;  treatment 
of  Alkibiadds  by,  for  his  alleged  profanation 
of  the  mysteries,  vii.  288  teg, ;  victory  of, 
near  the  Olympieion  at  Syracuse,  viL  299 
teg, ;  forbearance  of,  towards  Nikias,  vii. 
306  teg, ;  not  res])onsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  vii.  306fi.; 
defeat  of,  at  Epipolse,  b.c.  414,  vii.  373; 
conduct  of,  on  receiving  Nikias's  despatch, 
B.C.  414,  vii.  383,  386  teg, ;  victory  of,  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  b.c.  413,  viL  399 ; 
and  Syracusans,  conflicts  between,  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  viL  404, 409  teg,,  434  teg,, 
445  teg.i  postponement  of  their  retreat 
from  Syracuse  by  an^edipse  of  the  moon, 
vii.  432;  blockade  of,  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  viL  439  teg,,  454  teg. ;  and  Corin- 
thians near  Naupaktus,  viL  492  teg,-,  resolu- 


tions of,  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  vii. 
497teg.;  sttspicionsof,about  Chios,  vii.  507; 
defeat  Alkamen^  and  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  viL  508 ;  effect  of  the  Chian  revolt 
on,viL514;  harassing  operations  of,  against 
Chios,  B.C.  412,  vii.  529  teg,,  537,  540; 
victory  of,  near  Miletus,  b.c.  412,  vii.  529, 
531;  retirement  of,  from  Miletus,  b.c.  412, 
viL  533 ;  naval  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  b.c. 
41 1,  viiL  97  teg, ;  moderation  of,  on  the 
deposition  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, viiL  121  teg,,  411  teg, ;  victory  of,  at 
Kyzikus,  viiL  163;  convention  of,  with 
Phamabazus,  about  Chalkedon,  viii.  179; 
capture  of  Byzantium  by,  viiL  181 ;  differ- 
ent behaviour  of,  towards  Alkibiadds  and 
Nikias,  viii.  215 ;  victory  of,  at  Arginusae, 
viii.  231  teg. ;  remorse  of,  after  the  death 
of  the  generals  at  Arginusae,  viiL  278;  first 
proposes  of,  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  viii.  308 ;  repayment  of  the 
Laoediemonians  by,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viii.  417;  their 
treatment  of  Dorieus,  ix.  377  teg,\  restora- 
tion of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth  by,  ix. 
470 ;  and  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  ix.  506, 520 ; 
successes  of  Antalkidas  against,  ix.  533  ,- 
their  alleged  envy  of  distinguished  gene- 
rals, X.  146  n.  3 ;  and  Alexander  of  Phere, 
X.  388;  project  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  b.c.  366, 
z.  396;  and  Charidemus  in  the  Chersonese, 
B.C.  360-358,  X.  519  M^.;  the  alliance  of 
Olynthus  rejected  by,  b.c.  358,  xi.  331 ; 
their  remissness  in  assisting  Methdne,  xi. 
364 ;  change  in  the  character  of,  between 
B.C.431  and  360,  xL  390;  prompt  resistance 
of,  to  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  413;  ex- 
pedition  of,  to  Olynthus,  b.c.  349,  xi.  482 ; 
capture  of,  at  Olynthus,  xi.  507, 51 6;  letters 
of  Philip  to,  xi.  568, 575, 576;  and  the  Pho- 
kians  at  Thermopylae,  b.c.  347-346,  xi. 
578  teg.;  letter  of  Philip  to,  declaring 
war,  B.c.  340,  xL  630  teg, ;  refusal  of,  to 
take  part  in  the  Amphiktyonic  proceed- 
ings against  Amphissa,  xL  661 ;  Philip 
asks  the  Thebans  to  assist  in  attacking, 
xi.  668  teg, ;  and  Thebans,  war  of,  against 
Philip  in  Phokis,  xi.  681,  683  ae^.;  and 
Philip,  peace  of  Demades  between,  xL 
699  teg,;  their  recognition  of  Philip  as 
head  of  Greece,  xL  700,  705  teg, ;  cap- 
tured at  the  Granicus,  xii.  141 ;  cham- 
pions of  the  liberation  c^  Greece,  b.c.  323, 
xii.  419 ;  helpless  condition  of,  b.c.  302- 
301,  xu.  519. 
Athent,  historical,  impersonal  authority  of 
law  in,  iL  111 ;  treatment  of  homicide  in, 
ii.  129  teg, ;  military  classification  at,  iL 
619;  meagre  history  of,  before  Drako,  iiL 
65 ;  tribunals  for  homicide  at,  iiL  103 ; 
local  superstitions  at,  about  trial  of  homi- 
cide, iii.  107 ;  pestUence  and  suffering  at, 
after  the  Kylonian  massacre,  iiL  115; 
and  Megara,  war  between,  about  Salamis, 
iii.  123  teg, ;  acquisition  of  Salamis  by,  iii. 
124  teg. ;  state  of,  immediately  before  the 
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legislation  of  Solon,  liL  127  m^.  ;  rigfau  of 
property  sacred  at,  iii.  144, 153  m^.;  rate  of 
interest  free  at,  iii.  152 ;  political  rights  of 
Solon's  four  classes  at,  iii.  162  9eg. ;  demo- 
cracy at,  begins  with  Kleisthen^,  iii.  171 ; 
distinction  between  the  democracy  at,  and 
Solon's  constitution,  iii.  176;  Solon's  de- 
parture from,  iiL  199 ;  Solon's  return  to,  iii. 
207 ;  connexion  of,  with  Thracian  Cberso- 
nesus, under  Peisistratus,  iv.  Ib^Meg.;  after 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  iv.  169 ;  introduc- 
tion of  universal  admissibility  to  office  at, 
iv.  195;  necessity  for  creating  a  consti- 
tutional morality  at,  in  the  time  of  Klei- 
sthenSs,  iv.206;  application  of,  for  alliance 
with  Persia,  iv.  222;  and  Plataea,  first 
connexion  between,  iv.  223 ;  successes  of, 
against  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  iv.  228 ; 
war  of  ^gina  against,  iv.  232,  427 ;  appli- 
cation of  Aristagoras  to,  iv.  389 ;  treat- 
ment  of  Darius's  herald  at,  iv.  427 ;  traitors 
at,  B.C.  490,  iv.  475, 482 ;  penal  procedure 
at,  iv.  494  n. ;  and  iEgina,  war  between, 
from  B.c.  488  to  481,  v.  65, 67  teg.,  73, 80, 
450 ;  first  growth  of  the  naval  force  of,  v. 
69 ;  fleet  of,  the  salvation  of  Greece,  v.  73 ; 
and  Sparta,  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes 
to,  V.  78  ;  Pan-Hellenic  congress  convened 
by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  78  seg, ; 
and  iEgina,  occupation  of,  by  Xerxes,  v. 
154,  158  ieq. ;  Mardonius  at,  v.  204  ieq. ; 
first  step  to  the  separate  ascendency  of,  over 
Asiatic  Greeks,  v.  269 ;  conduct  of,  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Persians,  v.  328;  Long  Walls 
at,  V.  331  teg.,  440  ieg.,  ix.  447  teg. ;  plans 
of  Themistokl^  for  the  naval  aggrandise- 
ment of,  V.  337  eeg, ;  increase  of  metics 
and  commerce  at,  after  the  enlargement 
of  Piraeus,  v.  341 :  headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from  Sparta  to,  v.  348 
geg. ;  and  Sparta,  first  open  separation  be- 
tween, V.  350  seg,,  394 ;  proceedings  of,  on 
being  made  leader  of  the  allied  Greeks,  v. 
356  eeg. ;  stimulus  to  democracy  at,  from 
the  Persian  war,  v.  373 ;  changes  in  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution  at,  after  the 
Persian  war,  v.  374  teg,;  long-sighted 
ambition  imputed  to,  v.  398;  enforcing 
sanction  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  ex- 
ercised by,  V.  404 ;  increasing  power 
and  unpopularity  of,  among  the  allied 
Greeks,  v,  406  teg.;  as  guardian  of  the 
MgetLU  against  piracy,  between  b.o.  476- 
466,  V.  413;  bones  of  Theseus  conveyed 
to,  V.  413,  415 ;  quarrel  of,  vrith  Thasos, 
B.c.  465,  V.  419,  422;  first  attempt  of,  to 
found  a  city  at  Ennea  Hodoi  on  the  Stry- 
mon,  V.  421 ;  alliance  of,  with  Megara, 
B.C.  461,  V.  435 ;  grovring  hatred  of  Co- 
rinth and  neighbouring  states  to,  b.c.  461, 
V.  435 ;  war  of,  with  Corinth,  i£gina,  &c, 
B.C.  459,  V.  437  ««y.;  reconciliation  be- 
tween leaders  and  parties  at,  after  the 
battle  of  Tanagra,  v.  447 ;  acquisition  of 
BcBotia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris  by,  v.  449 ; 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  five  years'  truce 


between,  v.  453;  and  Persia,  treaty  be- 
tween, B.C.  450,  V.  455  teg,;  fund  of 
the  confederacy  transferred  from  Delos 
to,  V.  464 ;  position  and  prospecta  of, 
about  B.C.  448,  v.  466  teg.;  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of,  v.  468  teg. ;  and 
Delphi,  B.C.  452-447,  v.  468 ;  loss  of  Boe- 
otia  by,  v.  469  teg. ;  despondency  at,  after 
the  defeat  at  Kordneia,  v.  474 ;  and  Sparta, 
thirty  years'  truce  between,  v.  475 ;  and 
Megara,  fend  between,  v.  476;  magi- 
strates and  Areopagus  in  early,  ▼.  477 ; 
increase  of  democratical  sentiment  at,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Aristeid^  and  of  Pe- 
rikl^,  V.  480 ;  choice  of  magistrates  by 
lot  at,  V.  481 ;  oligarchical  party  at,  v. 
489 ;  maritime  empire  of,  vL  2  teg,i  viii. 
384-397,  ix.  275  teg. ;  maritime  revenue 
of,  vi.  6  teg.i  9  n.  2,  49 ;  commercial  rela- 
tions of,  in  the  Thirty  years'  truce,  vi.  15 ; 
political  condition  of,  between  b.c.  445- 
431,  vi.  21  teg. ;  improvements  in  the  city 
of,  under  Periklds,  vi.  27  teg.,  31  ^e^.; 
Perikles's  attempt  to  convene  a  Grecian 
congress  at,  vi.  34;  application  of  the 
Samians  to  Sparta  for  aid  against,  vi.  41 ; 
funeral  ceremony  of  slain  warriors  at,  vi. 
43 ;  and  her  subject-allies,  vi.  45  teg.,  65 ; 
and  Sparta,  confederacies  of,  vi.  66 ;  rein- 
forcement from,  to  Korkyra  against  Co- 
rinth, vi.  77  teg.,  89 ;  and  Corinth,  after 
the  second  naval  battle  between  Corinth 
and  Korkyra,  yi.  91  teg,;  and  Perdikkas, 
vi.  93  teg.,  613  te^.,  vii.  141 ;  non-aggres- 
sive, between  b.c.  445-431,  vL  103;  Me- 
gara prohibited  from  trsding  with,  vi. 
104 ;  hostility  of  the  Corinthians  to, 
after  their  defeat  near  Potidaea,  vi.  106; 
discussion  and  decision  of  the  Spartan 
assembly  upon  war  with,  b.c.  431,  vi. 
109  teg.;  position  and  prospects  of,  on 
commencing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi. 
128  teg.,  151  teg.,  164  teg. ;  requisitions 
addressed  to,  by  Sparta,  b.c  431,  vi.  132 
teg.,  142  se;.;  assembly  at,  on  war  with 
Sparta,. b.c.  431,  vi.  145  teg.;  conduct 
of,  on  the  Theban  night-surprise  of  Pla- 
tsea,  vi.  161  teg. ;  and  the  Akamanians, 
alliance  between,  vi.  163;  crowding  of 
population  into,  on  Archidamus's  inva- 
sion of  Attica,  vi.  175;  and  Sicily,  re- 
lations of,  altered  by  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vL  176; 
clamour  at,  on  Archidamus's  ravage  of 
Acharnie,  vi  178;  measures  for  the 
permanent  defence  of,  b.€.  431,  vi.  187 
teg.;  alliance  of  Sitalkes  with,  vi.  191, 
286  teg. ;  freedom  of  individual  thought 
and  action  at,  vi.  201  teg. ;  position  of,  at 
the  time  of  Periklds's  funeral  oration,  vi. 
806;  the  plague  at,  vi.  209  teg.,  396; 
proceedings  of,  on  learning  the  revolt  of 
Mityl&ne,  vL  301 1  exhausted  treasury 
of,  B.C.  428,  vi.  314 ;  new  politicians  at, 
after  PeriklH,  vi.  331  teg.;  revcriutions 
it,  contrasted  with  those  at  Korkytm,  vi. 
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382;  political  dabs  at,  vi.  392;  and  the 
pruonen  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  440  9§g.,  478 
teg,,  Tii.  8  teq. ;  fluctuation  of  feeling  at, 
as  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  yi,  482 ;  and 
her  Thradan  subject-allies,  W.  551  teq,t 
and  Brasidas's  conquests  in  Thrace,  vi. 
663;  and  Sparta,  one  year's  truce  be- 
tween, B.C.  423,  vi.  588  teg. ;  and  Sparta, 
relations  between,  b.c.  423-422,  vi.  613, 
618  ieg, ;  necessity  for  voluntary  accusers 
at,  vi.  664  ;  and  Sparta,  alliance  between, 
B.C.  421,  vlL  6 ;  application  of  Corinthians 
to,  B.C.421,  viL28 ;  Lacedssmonian  envoys 
at,  about  Panaktum  and  Pylus,  b.c.  420,  vii. 
40 ;  and  Argos,  alliance  between,  b.c.  420, 
vii.  58  ieg»;  convention  of,  with  Argos, 
Mantineia,  and  Elis,  b.c.  420,  vii.  68  teq. ; 
policy  of,  attempted  by  Alkibiadds,  b.c.  41 9, 
viL  84  s«7.;  attack  of ,  upon  Epidaurus,  b.c. 
419,  vii.  87,  90;  and  Sparta,  relations  be- 
tween ,  b.o.  4 1 9,  vii.  95 ;  and  Argos,  renewed 
alliance  between,  b.c.  41 7,  vii.  137 ;  and 
Sparta,  relations  between,  b.c.  416,  vii. 
140;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  vii.  180, 
194,  197  «f7.,  220  aeq,,  495  teq. ;  mutila- 
tion  of  the  Hermie  at,  vii.  227  teq.,  267 
teq,  I  injurious  effects  of  Alkibiad^s's  ba- 
nishment upon,  B.C.  415,  vii.  295;  Ni- 
kias's  despatch  to,  for  reinforcements, 
B.C.  414,  viL  376  8eq. ;  and  Sparta,  viola- 
tion  of  the  peace  between,  b.c.  414,  vii. 
392;  effects  of  the  Lacedaemonian  occu- 
pation of  Dekeleia  on,  vii.  487  seq.-,  dis- 
missal of  Thracian  mercenaries  from, 
vii.  490  teq.'t  revolt  of  Chios,  Grythre,  and 
Klazomenefrom,B.c.4l2,vii.  512;  appro- 
priation of  the  reserve  fund  at,  vii.  514 ; 
loss  of  Teos  by,  b.c.  412,  vii.  516 ;  revolt  of 
Lebedos  and  Ere  from,  b.c.  412,  vii.  517; 
loss  and  recovery  of  Lesboe  by,  b.c.  412, 
vii.  526  ieq, ;  recovery  of  Klazomene  by, 
B.C.  412,  vii.  529;  rally  of,  during  the 
year  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  viii.  I  ; 
conspiracy  of  the  Pour  Hundred  at,  viii. 
2,  9  aeg.,  41  aeq.;  loss  of  Orftpus  by,  viii. 
34 ;  arrival  of  the  Paralus  at,  ^m  Samos, 
viii.  40;  constitutional  morality  of,  viii.  56; 
restoration  of  democracy  at,  b.c.  411,  viii. 
91  wg.,  101  teq,,  108  m^.,  121 ;  contrast 
between  oligarchy  at,  and  democracy  at 
Sanaos,  b.c.  411,  viii.  123  m^.;  revolt  of 
Byzantium  from,  B.c.  411,  viii.  131;  re- 
vult  of  Abydos  and  Lampsakus  from,  viii. 
127 ;  revolt  of  Kyzi^us  from,  viii.  151 ; 
zeal  of  Phamabazns  against,  viii.  152; 
proposals  of  peace  from  Sparta  to,  b.c. 
410,  viii.  165  §eq.;  return  of  Alkibiadds 
to,  B.C.  407,  viii.  196  teq,^  fruitless  at- 
tempt of  Agis  to  surprise,  b.c.  407,  viii. 
205;  complaints  at,  against  Alkibiad6s, 
B.C.  407,  viii.  208  ttq»;  conflicting  sen- 
timents at,  caused  by  the  batde  of  Ar- 
ginusae,  viii.  238;*  alleged  proposals  of 
peace  from  Sparta  to,  ttfter  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  viiL  286;  condition  of  her 
dependencies,  after  the  battle  of  i£gos- 


poUmi,  viii.  302  teq.;  oath  of  mutual 
harmony  at,  after  the  battle  of  ^gos- 
potami,  viii.  306;  surrender  of,  to  Ly- 
sander,  viii.  307  teq.i  return  of  oligarchi- 
cal exiles  to,  b.c.  404,  viii.  315 ;  oligar- 
chical  party  at,  b.c.  404,  viii.  318  teq, ;  im- 
prisonment of  Strombichides  and  other  de- 
moerau  at,  b.c.  404,  viii  319;  the  Thirty 
tyrants  at,  viiL  321,  325  teq»,  iz.  251  9eq., 
257  »eg,,  273;  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at, 
under  ECallibius,  viii.  329;  alteration  of 
feeling  in  Greece  after  the  capture  of,  by 
Lysander,  viii.  353,  361,  376 ;  restoratioh 
of  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  to,  viii.  382  : 
restoration  of  the  democracy  at,  b.c.  403, 
viii  383,  399,  401,  405  §eq.,  419  teq,-, 
condition  of,  b.c.  405-403,  viii.  398; 
abolition  of  Hellenotamiae  and  restriction 
of  citizenship  at,  s«c.  403,  viiL  423  teq. ; 
development  of  dramatic  genius  at,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Kleisthends  and  of 
Eukleidds,  viii.  434  8eq,,  445  teg.;  ac- 
cessibility of  the  theatre  at,  viii.  438; 
growth  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at,  viii. 
462  teg.;  literary  and  philosophical  an- 
tipathy at,  viii.  476 ;  enlargement  of  the 
field  of  education  at,  viii.  477 ;  sophists 
at,  viii.  479  teg.,  543 ;  banishment  of  Xeno- 
phon  from,  ix.  241 ;  Theban  application 
to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c.  395,  Ix.  404 
teg. ;  alliance  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos 
and,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419  ;  contrast 
between  political  conflicts  at,  and  at  Co- 
rinth, ix.  460  n.  2 ;  alarm  at,  on  the  Lace- 
daemonian capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at 
Corinth,  ix.  473 ;  and  i£gina,  b.c.  389,  ix. 
516  teg.i  financial  condition  of,  from  b.c 
403  to  387,  ix.  525  teg, ;  creation  of  the 
Thedric  Board  at,  ix.  526 ;  property-taxes 
at,  iz.  528  n.;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
X.  2,  16;  applications  of,  to  Persia,  b.c. 
413,  X.  9, 11 ;  and  Evagoras,  x.  24  teg.; 
naval  competition  of,  with  Sparta,  after 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  56  teg. ;  and 
Macedonia,  contrast  between,  x.  63; 
Theban  exiles  at,  after  the  seizure  of 
the  Kadmeia  «y  Phoebidas,  x.  82,  109 
teq»i  condemnation  of  the  generals  at, 
who  had  favoured  the  enterprise  of  Pe- 
lopidas,  X.  130 ;  contrast  between  judicial 
procedure  at,  and  at  Sparta,  x.  138; 
hostility  of,  to  Sparta,  and  alliance  with 
Thebes,  b.c.  378,  x.  138 ;  exertions  of,  to 
form  a  new  maritime  confederacy,  b.c. 
378,  X.  139  teq.;  absence  of  Athenian 
generals  firom,  x.  146  n.  3 ;  synod  of  new 
confederates  at,  b.c.  378,  x.  151 ;  nature 
and  duration  of  the  Solonian  census 
at,  X.  153  teq. ;  new  census  at,  in  the 
arehonship  of  Nausinikus,  x.  155  teq. ; 
symmories  at,  z.  158  teq. ;  financial 
diflicnlties  of,  b.c.  374,  x.  180 ;  displea- 
sure of,  against  Thebes,  b.c.  374,  x. 
181,  214;  separate  peace  of,  with  the 
Lacedemonians,  b.c.  374,  x.  186,  192; 
disposition  of,  towards  peace  with  Sparta, 
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B.C.  372,  X,  214,  222 ;  and  the  dealings  of 
Thebes  with  Plataea  and  Thespie,  b.c. 
372,  X.  2\99eg.\  and  the  peace  of,  b.c.  371, 
X.  226, 232 ;  and  Sparta,  difference  between, 
in  passive  endurance  and  active  energy, 
X.  255;  the  Theban  victory  at  Leuktra 
not  well  received  at,  x.  257 ;  at  the  head 
of  a  new  Peloponnesian  land  confederacy, 
B.C.  371,  X.  274 ;  application  of  Arcadians 
to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c.  370,  x. 
290 ;  application  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Phlius  to,  for  aid  against  Thebes,  b.c. 
*  369,  X.  320  9eq, ;  ambitious  views  of,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  334  teg, ;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.c.  369,  x.  346 ; 
embassies  from,  to  Persia,  x.  381,  383, 
401 ;  loss  of  Or6pttS  by,  b.c.  366,  x.  392 ; 
alliance  of,  with  Arcadia,  b.c.  366,  x. 
394  ;  partial  readmission  of,  to  the  Cher- 
sonese,  b.c.  365,  x.  405  teg, ;  and  Kotys, 
X.  408  9eq.,  512,  514;  Theban  naval  ope- 
rations i^gainst,  under  Epaminondas,  x. 
41 5  9eg. ;  naval  operations  of  Alexander 
of  Phene  against,  x«  509 ;  and  Miltoky- 
thes,  X.  512;  restoration  of  the  Cher- 
sonese to,  B.C.  358,  X.  522 ;  transmarine 
empire  of,  b.c.  358,  x.  524 ;  condition  of, 
B.c.  360-359,  xi.  282;  proceedings  of 
Philip  towards,  on  his  accession,  xi.  300 ; 
and  Euboea,  xi.  306  teg,,  474  teg.;  sur- 
render of  the  Chersonese  to,  b.c.  358, 
xi.  309;  revolt  of  Chios,  Kos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium  from,  b.c.  358,  xL  310 
9eg,t  325;  armaments  and  operations 
of,  in  the  Hellespont,  b.c.  357,  xi. 
316;  loss  of  power  to,  from  the  Social 
War,  xi.  326 ;  Philip's  hostilities  against, 
B.C.  358-356,  xi.  333 ;  recovery  of  Sestos 
by,  B.c.  353,  xi.  361 ;  intrigues  of  Kerso- 
bieptes  and  Philip  against,  b.c  353,  xi. 
362 ;  countenance  of  the  Phokians  by,  b.c. 
353,  xi.  367  ;  applications  of  Sparta  and 
Megalopolis  to,  b.c.  353,  xi.  368,  405; 
alarm  about  Persia  at,  b.c.  354,  xi.  398 ; 
Philip's  naval  operations  against,  b.c.  351, 
xi.  424  9eg, ;  and  Olynthus,  xi.  455,  462, 
467,  482  9eg.,i07,  516;  and  Philip,  over- 
tures for  peace  between,  b.c.  348,  xi.  511 
geg, ;  application  of  the  Phokians  to,  for 
aid  against  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  522 
seg.i  embassies  to  Philip  from,  xi.  526 
9eg.t  556  9eg.,  583,  594  Meg. ;  resolu- 
tion of  the  synod  of  allies  at,  respecting 
Philip,  xi.  538 ;  assemblies  at,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Macedonian  envoys,  xi.  541 
$eg. ;  envoys  from  Philip  to,  xi.  535,  537, 
541,  551,  555;  motion  of  Philokrates  for 
peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and,  xi. 
541  eeq. ;  ratification  of  peace  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and,  xi.  549  eeg.,  593  eeg.; 
alarm  and  displeasure  at,  on  the  surrender 
of  Thermopylae  to  Philip,  xi.  584 ;  profes- 
sions of  Philip  to,  after  his  conquest  of 
Thermopylae,  xi.  586;  and  the  honours 
conferred  upon  Philip  by  the  Amphiktyons, 
xi.  592 ;  and  Philip,  formal  peace  between. 


from  B.C.  346  to  340,  xi.  611 ;  mission  of 
Python  from  Philip  to,  xi.  616;  and  Philip, 
proposed  amendments  in  the  peace  of, 
B.C.  646,  between,  xi.  616  eeg.;  and  Philip, 
disputes  between,  about  the  Bosporus 
and  Hellespont,  xi.  623 ;  increased  influ- 
ence of  Demosthenes  at,  b.c.  341-^38,  xi. 
625 ;  services  of  Kallias  the  Chalkidian 
to,  B.c.  341,  xi.  626 ;  and  Philip,  declara- 
tion of  war  between,  b.c.  340,  zi.  629  eeg.; 
votes  of  thanks  from  Byzantium  and  the 
Chersonese  to,  zi  637;  accusation  of 
the  Amphissians  against,  at  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  assembly,  b.c.  339,  zi  650  eeg. ; 
and  Thebes,  unfriendly  relationa  between, 
B.c.  339,  zi.  669;  proceedings  at,  on 
Philip's  fortification  of  Elateia  and  appli- 
cation to  Thebes  for  aid,  zi  670  eeg.,  679; 
and  Thebes,  alliance  of,  against  Philip, 
B.C.  339,  xi.  677  ;  Demosthenes  crowned 
at,  xi.  681,  685 ;  proceedings  at,  on  the 
defeat  at  Chaeroneia,  xi  693  eeg. ;  lenity 
of  Philip  towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  xi.  697 ;  means  of  resistance 
at,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  zi.  701 ; 
honorary  votes  at,  in  favour  of  Philip, 
xi.  702;  sentiment  at,  on  the  death  of 
Philip,  xii.  13;  submission  of,  to  Alex- 
ander,  xii.  16  ;  conduct  of,  on  Alexander's 
violation  of  the  convention  at  Corinth,  xii. 
23  eeg. ;  proceedings  at,  on  the  destruction 
of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  xii.  59;  Alexander 
demands  the  surrender  of  anti-Macedonian 
leaders  at,  xii.  59;  pacific  policy  of,  in 
Alezander's  time,  xii.  373  eeg.;  position 
of  parties  at,  during  and  after  the  anti- 
Macedonian  struggle  of  Agis,  xii.  385; 
submission  of,  to  Antipater,  xii.  434  eeg. ; 
state  of  parties  at,  on  the  proclamation  of 
Polysperchon,  ziL  465;  Kassander  geu 
possession  of,  xii.  487 ;  under  Demetrius 
Phalereas,  zii.  488  eeg. ;  census  at,  under 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  zii.  491 ;  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  at,  zii.  504  eeg.,  516,  518  eeg., 
524 ;  alteration  of  sentiment  at,  between 
B.C.  338  and  307,  zii.  508 ;  in  b.c.  501 
and  307,  contrast  between,  zii  509 ;  re- 
strictive law  against  philosophers  at,  b.c. 
307,  zii.  512 ;  embassy. to  Antigoniis  from, 
zii  513;  political  nullity  of,  in  the  gene- 
ration after  Demosthenes,  zii.  529 ;  con- 
nexion of,  with  Bosporus  or  Pantikapeeum, 
zii.  650  eeg. 

Athoe,  iv.  31 ;  colonies  in,  iv.  33 ;  Mar- 
donius's  fleet  destroyed  near,  iv.  423; 
Xerxes'  canal  through,  v.  31  eeq. 

Atlae,LS,\2,  13. 

Jtoeea,  iv.  340. 

Atreide,  i  213. 

Atreue,  i.  219  eeg. 

Atropoe,  i  9. 

Attahu,  the  Macedonian,  zi.  708 ;  and  Paa- 
sanias,  zi.  711 ;  death  of,  zi  715. 

Altakte,vnele  of  Kleopatra,  death  of,  zii.  11. 

Aiiic  legends,  i  264  eeg. ;  chronology,  com- 
mencement of,  iii  66 ;  gentes,  iii.  73  eeg. ; 
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demes,  iil.  85,  91,  94,  iv.  178  ft.;  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  Hi.  129, 144  n. ;  scale, 
ratio  of,  to  che  iEginsan  and  Balwic,  iii. 
230;  Dionysia,  iv.  94. 

Attica,  original  distribation  of,  i.  264 ;  divi- 
don  of,  by  Kekropt,  i.  267 ;  obscurity  of 
tbe  civil  condition  of,  before  Solon,  iiL  67 ; 
alleged  daodedmal  division  of,  in  early 
times,  uL  68 ;  four  Ionic  tribes  in,  iii.  68 
teq,;  original  separation  and  subsequent 
consolidation  of  communities  in,  iii.  92 ; 
long  continuance  of  the  cantonal  feeling 
in,  iii.  93 ;  state  of,  after  Solon's  legisla- 
tion, iii.  207;  Spartan  expeditions  to, 
against  Hippias,  iv.  163 ;  Xerxes  in,  v.  148 
•07.;  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of,  under 
Pleistoanax,  v.  472;  Archidamus's  inva- 
sions of,  vL  172  seq.,  208,  299 ;  Lacedae- 
monian invasion  of,  b.c.  427,  vL  322 ;  in- 
vasion of,  by  Agis,  b.c.  413,  viL  395  ;  king 
Pansanias's  expedition  to,  viii.  375  aeq. 

Jtigi,  L  242. 

Aygeoi,  i.  189. 

duH»,  Greek  forces  assembled  at,  against 
Troy,  i.  393  $eq. ;  Agesilaos  at,  ix.  358. 

Aummuau,  iii.  471. 

Autokl^B  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  b.c.  371, 
X.  223 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  x.  51 1  Mff. 

Auiofyhtt,  i.  163. 

Agon,  L  242. 

B. 

Babjfbm,  iii.  396  $eq, ;  Cyrus's  capture  of,  iv. 

283  ae^.;  revolt,  and  reconquest  of,  by 

Darius,  iv.  SlOieq. ;  Alexander  at,  xii.  228 

teq,f  334  ieqr,    Harpalus  satrap  of,  xii. 

323. 
Babylonitm  scale,  ii.  429 ;  kings,  their  com- 
mand of  human  labour,  iii.  405. 
BabyUmianMt  industry  of,  iii.  402;  deserts 

and  predatory  tribes  surrounding,  iii.  407. 
Baeeha  of  Euripides,  i.  357  ». 
Baeehiadt,  ii.  412,  iii.  2. 
Baeekic  rites,  i.  40,  41,  47,  355. 
Baeekut,  birth  of,  L  353 ;  rites  of,  i.  355. 
Baem  and  Sokrat^,  viii.  617  n.  2 ;  on  the 

Greek  philosophers,  viii.  623  ».  2. 
Bad,  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek  writers,  iL 

88 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 

equivalents  of,  iii.  62  n.  2. 
BagoMM  and  Oroet^s,  iv.  309. 
Ba^oat,  xi.  608,  610,  xii.  102,  319. 
Baktria,  Alexander  in,  xii.  272, 279,  289  9eq, 
Barbarian,  meaning  of,  it  315 ;  and  Grecian 

military  feeling,  contrast  between,  vi.  608. 
Bardt,  ancient  Grecian,  ii.  183, 194. 
Bardylif,  defeat  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  303. 
Barka,  modern  observations  of,  iv.  44  n.  2, 

49  fi.  2,  50  N. ;  foundation  of,  iv.  57 ; 

Persian  expedition  from  Egypt  against,  iv. 

64 ;  capture  of,  iv.  65 ;  submission  of,  to 

Kambysis,  iv.  296. 
BoiUidi,  iii.  246  n.  2,  253. 
Batii,  governor  of  Gaza,  xii.  195. 
Battut,   founder  of   Kyrdnd,   iv.  40  teq,; 

dynasty  of,  iv.  54  teq. ;  the  Third,  iv.  58. 


BebrykitoM,  ui.  281,  282. 

BeUerqphSn,L  167  ieq. 

Bfhu,  temple  of,  iii  398. 

Bequeft,  Solon's  law  of,  iii.  186. 

Bercta,  Athenian  attack  upon,  vL  97  ».  2. 

BcffKr,  xiL  248  teq.,  273,  279. 

Biat,  i.  122, 150  $eq, ;  of  Pri^nd,  iv.  279. 

Biiolta,  the  king  of,  iv.  28,  v.  59. 

Bitkynia,  Derkyllidas  in,  ix.  299. 

Bithyniofu,  iii,  2Sl. 

Boar,  the  Kalyddnian,  i.  195,  199  ieq, 

BcnOa,  affinities  of,  with  Thessaly,  ii.  24 ; 
transition  from  mythical  to  historical,  ii. 
25 ;  cities  and  confederation  of,  ii.  396 ; 
Mardonius  in,  v.  203,  214;  Pausauias's 
march  to,  v.  221 ;  supremacy  of  Thebes 
in,  restored  by  Sparta,  v.  426,  443 ;  ex- 
pedition of  the  Lacedaemonians  into,  b.c. 
458,  V.  443  seq.i  acquisition  of,  by 
Athens,  v.  449;  loss  of,  by  Athens,  v. 
469  seq,,  475  n.;  scheme  of  Demo-  ' 
sthen^s  and  Hippokratfis  for  invading,  b.c 
424,  vi.  516;  and  Argos,  projected  alli- 
ance between,  b.c.  421,  vii.  33  teq, ;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  b.c.  420,  vii  36 ; 
and  Bubcea,  bridge  connecting,  viii.  150, 
159;  Agesilans  on  the  northern  frontier 
of,  ix.  433;  expeditions  of  Kleombrotus 
to,  X.  128  9€q,,  175;  expulsion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  from,  by  the  Thebans, 
B.C.  374,  X.  183 ;  proceedings  in,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  256;  retirement  of 
the  Spartans  from,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  259 ;  extinction  of  fr«e  cities 
in,  by  Thebes,  xi.  285 ;  successes  of  Ono- 
marchus  in,  xi.  409 ;  reconstitution  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  65. 

Baotian  war,  ix.  402  ieq. ;  cities  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  38, 44. 

Bcntiam,  ii.  21  ieq.,  393  ieq.\  and  Chal- 
kidians,  successes  of  Athens  against,  iv. 
228 ;  and  Athenians,  debate  between,  after 
the  battle  of  Delium,  vi.  534  ieq, ;  at 
peace  during  the  One  year's  truce  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  vi.  618 ;  repudiate  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  vi.  674,  vii  3 ;  refuse  to 
join  Argos,  b.c.  421 ,  vii.  22. 

Ba6ttu,  genealogy  of,  i.  349  n.,  ii.  25  n, 

BoffSi,  V.  401. 

Bomilkar,  xii.  562  ieq,,  588. 

BoreoM,  i  8,  273,  274. 

Boiporui,  Alkibiades  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  the,  viii.  170 ;  Aotokles  in  the,  x. 
512  ;  disputes  between  Philip  and  Athens 
about,  xi.  623. 

Boiporui  or  Fantikapaeum,  xii.  648  ieq, 

BottimaHi,iv.  17,  24  ft. 

Boulf,  Homeric,  ii.  90 ;  and  Agora,  ii.  104. 

Branehidm  and  Alexander,  xii.  274  eeq, 

Broiidai,  first  exploit  of,  vi.  182 ;  and  Knd- 
mus,  attempt  of,  upon  Pdraeos,  vi.  284 ; 
at  Pylus,  vi.  434 ;  sent  with  Helot  and  other 
Peloponnesian  hoplites  to  Thrace,  vi.  503; 
at  Megara,  vi.  51 1  m;.  ;  march  of,  through 
Thessaly  to  Thrace,  vi.  542  aq, ;  and  Per- 
dikkas,  relations  between,  vi.  545,  600, 
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604  teg. ;  preraiU  upon  Akanthus  to  re- 
volt from  Athens,  vt  546  aeg. ;  proceedings 
of,  at  Ai^gilas,  yl  554, 556  j  at  Amphipolu, 
Ti.  554  aeg.,  638  $eg. ;  repelled  from  Eion, 
▼i.  561;  capture  of  LSkythos  by,  tI. 
578;  revolt  of  Skidne  to,  vi.  594  ieg.i 
and  Perdikkas,  proceedings  of,  towards 
Arrhibaeus,  vi.  545,*  600,  604  aeg.;  per- 
sonal ascendency  of,  vi.  562,  580  ;  opera- 
tions of,  after  his  acquisition  of  Amphi- 
poUs,  vL  574  ;  sorprises  and  takes  Tordod, 
vi.  576 ;  acquisition  of  MendS  by,  vi.  599 ; 
retreat  of,  before  the  lUyrians,  vi.  606 
aeg, ;  Lacedaemonian  reinforcement  to, 
vi.  614 ;  attempt  of,  upon  Potidsea,  vi. 
616 ;  opposition  of,  to  peace  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  One  year's  truce,  vi.  621 ; 
death  and  character  of,  vi.  645,  646,  653 
aeg, ;  speech  of,  at  Akanthus.  ix.  266  aeg, ; 
language  of,  contrasted  with  the  acts  of 
Lysander,  ix.  269. 

Brazen  race,  the,  i.  89. 

Brenmta,  invasion  of  Greece  by,  xii.  527. 

Briareua,  i.  6. 

Bribery y  judicial,  in  Grecian  cities,  v.  253. 

Bria^,  i.  399. 

Brwniaa^  xi.  416. 

Brtmtia,  i.  6. 

Brundvahunf  iii.  524. 

Brute,  the  Trojan,  i.  644  aeg. 

Bruitiana,  xi.  13,  187. 

Bryant,  hypothesis  on  the  Trojan  war,  i.  446 
n.  2 ;  on  Palaephatus,  L  561  n. 

Bryaa,  vii.  134. 

BuduU,  iii.  329. 

BukephaUa,  xii  308,  313. 

BuU,  Phakris's  brazen,  v.  277  n. 

Bura,  destruction  of,  x,%\2, 

ButatUs,  i.  271. 

Bybha,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  176. 

Byzantium,  iv.  36;  extension  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  to,  iv.  393 ;  Pausanias  at,  v.  343, 
364;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c.  411, 
viii.  131 ;  Klearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
sent  to,  viii.  173;  capture  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  viii.  181 ;  mission  of  Cheiriso- 
phus  to,  ix.  169 ;  return  of  Cheirisophus 
from,  ix.  197 ;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  ix.  21 1  aeg. ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 
358,  xi.  310  aeg,,  325 ;  mission  of  Demo- 
sthenes to,  xL  627 ;  siege  of,  by  Philip,  xi. 
635 ;  vote  of  thanks  from,  to  Athens,  xi. 
637 ;  Philip  concludes  peace  with,  xi.  638. 


Calahrian  peninsula,  Dionysius's  projected 
wall  across,  xi.  60. 

CaJyci,  i.  188. 

(kampaniana,  xi  12 ;  of  iBtna,  x.  693. 

CwaaeS,  i.  186  fi. 

Carthage,  iii.  365  ;  foundation  and  dominion 
of,  iii.  461  aeg, ;  and  Tyre,  amicable  rela- 
tions of,  iii.  465 ;  projected  expedition  of 
Kambys6s  against,  iv.  297;  empire,  power, 
and  population  of,  x.  539  aeg,  \  and  her 


colonies,  x.  544;  military  force  of,  x. 
546  aeg, ;  political  constitution  of,  x.  548 
aeg.\  oligarchical  system  and  sentiment 
at,  X.  550  aeg,\  powerful  families  at,  x. 
552 ;  intervention  of,  in  Sicily.  b.c.  410»  x. 
553  aeg, ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  652, 658, 670, 
672;  distress  at,  on  the  failure  of  Imil- 
kon's  expedition  against  Syracuse,  x.  713 ; 
danger  of,  from  her  revolted  Libyan  sub- 
jects,  B.C.  394,  x.  714 ;  Dionysius  renews 
the  war  with,  xL  56  aeg, ;  Dtonjrsius  con- 
cludes an  unfavourable  peace  with,  zi.  58 ; 
new  war  of  Dionysius  with,  xi.  61 ;  daniper 
from,  to  Syracuse,  b.c.  344,  xi.  189; 
operations  of  Agathokles  on  the  eastern 
coast  of,  xii.  567  aeg, ;  sedition  of  Bomilkar 
at,  xii.  588. 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  b.c.  480,  v. 
297  aeg. ;  fleet,  entrance  of,  into  the  Great 
Harbour  of  Syracuse,  x.  695. 

Carthaginiana,  and  Phenicians,  difference 
between  the  aims  of.  ilL  370 ;  and  Greeks, 
first  known  collision  between,  iii.  465 ; 
peace  of,  with  Gelo,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Himera,  v.  302 ;  and  Egestaeans,  vie- 
tory  of,  over  the  Selinuntines,  x.  557 ; 
blockade  and  capture  of  Agrigentum  by, 
X.  588  aeg.\  plunder  of  Syracuse  by,  x. 
671 ;  in  Sicily,  expedition  of  Dionysius 
against,  x.  673  aeg.\  naval  victory  of,  off  Ka- 
tana,  x.  690 ;  before  Syracuse,  x.  695  aeg., 
706  aeg, ;  defeat  of,  in  the  Great  Harbour 
of  Syracuse,  x.  698 ;  in  Sicily,  frequency 
of  pestilence  among,  xi.  1 ;  purchase  the 
robe  of  the  Lakinian  Hgr6,  xi.  31 ;  and 
Hipponium,  xi.  59  ;  invade  Sicily,  b.c.  340, 
xi.  241 ,  242 ;  Tirooleon's  victory  over,  at  the 
Krimesus,  xi.  246  aeg. ;  peace  of  Timoleon 
with,  xi.  258 ;  their  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum against  Agathokles,  xii.  549  aeg.\ 
victory  of,  over  Agathokles  at  the  Himera, 
xii.  551  aeg,  \  recover  great  part  of  Sicily 
from  Agathokles,  xii.  553 ;  expedition  of 
Agathokles  to  Afirica  against,  xii.  554  aeg. ; 
religious  terror  of,  alter  the  defeat  of 
Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  xii.  565 ;  success  of, 
against  Agathokles  in  Numidia,  xii.  577 ; 
victories  of,  over  Archagathus,  xii.  593 ; 
Archagathus  blocked  up  at  Tunes  by,  xii. 
593, 597  ;  victory  of,  over  Agathokles  near 
Tunes,  xii.  59^ ;  nocturnal  panic  in  the 
camp  of,  near  TunSs,  xii.  598  ;  the  army  of 
Agathokles  capitulate  with,  after  his  de> 
sertion,  xii.  600. 

Caapian  Gates,  xii.  247  n.  2. 

Caatea,  Egyptian,  iiL  421  aeg. 

Catalogue  in  the  Iliad,  i.  393  aeg.,  ii.  210. 

Cato  the  elder,  and  Kleon,  vi.  6ti2  n.,  664  n. 

Cenaua,  nature  and  duration  of  the  Solonian, 
X.  153  aeq, ;  in  the  archouship  of  Nausini- 
kus,  X.  155  aeg. 

Centaur  Nessus,  i.  206. 

Centimanea,  i.  U. 

Ceremoniea,  religious,  a  source  of  mythes, 
i.  85,  86. 

Ceatua,  iv.  78  n,  2. 
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CHORUS. 


ChabritUf  conduct  of,  At  Naxos,  '?iii.  285 ; 
defeat  of  Gorgdpw  by,  ix.  520 ;  proceed- 
ings of|  between  b.c.  387-378,  x.  143;  at 
Thebes,  x.  172 ;  victoiy  of,  near  Naxos,  x. 
176  9eg. ;  at  Corinth,  x.  352 ;  in  Egypt,  x. 
498, 499 ;  and  Charidemus,  x.  522 ;  death 
of,  xi.  315. 

Choreas,  viii.  40,  62. 

duertmeioj  victory  of  the  Thebans  over  Ono- 
marchns  at,  xL  361 ;  battle  of,  b.c.  338, 
xi.  687  Mtq, 

ChaUaan  priests  and  Alexander,  xii.  336,342. 

CkaldsBons,  iii.  391  wq. 

ChtOkSdtm  and  Alkibiad^s,  viii.  170,  178. 

Chaikideut,  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  vii.  506, 
509  teg,;  and  Tissaphemes,  treaty  be- 
tween, TiL  518 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  vii. 
529. 

Ckaliidiatu,  Thradan,  iv.  29  m^.,  vi.  259, 
502 ;  of  Eaboea,  successes  of  Athens 
against,  iv.  228. 

ChaUndiJki,  success  of  Hmotheos  in,  x.  411 ; 
three  expeditions  from  Athens  to,  b.c.  349- 
348,  xi.  467  n.,  487 ;  success  of  PhiUp  in, 
xi.  488  eeg,,  505. 

ChaUiit  in,  220  eeq. ;  retirement  of  the  Greek 
fleet  to,  on  the  loss  of  three  triremes,  v.  1 1 1. 

Chalyhet,  iii.  340,  ix.  146  seq,,  150. 

ChanqfUmtt  select,  change  in  Grecian  opinions 
respecting,  ii.  607. 

CAoonioiw,  iii.  555  eeq, 

C&ao9f  i.  5 ;  and  her  offspring,  i.  6. 

Choree,  assistance  of,  to  Phlius,  x.  372  ;  re- 
call of,  from  Corinth,  x.  393  ;  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  x.  396 ; 
in  the  Chersonese,  b.c  358,  x.  522;  at 
Chios,  XL  315 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  xi.  316 ; 
accusation  of  Iphikrates  and  Timothens 
by,  xi.  318  eeq,;  and  Artabazus,  xi.  324  ; 
conquest  of  Sestos  by,  xi.  361 ;  expedi- 
tion of,  to  Olynthus,  xi.  487 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Cheroneia,  xi.  693 ;  capitulation  of,  at 
MitylSnd,  xii.  192. 

CharidemiUy  x.  344 ;  and  Iphikrates,  x.  409 ; 
and  Timotheus,  x,  411, 413 ;  and  Kephiso- 
dotus,  X.  515,  519  :  and  Kersobleptes,  x. 
518,  521,  522 ;  and  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese,  b.c  360-358,  x.  519  9eq,\ 
and  Miltokythes,  x.  520;  his  popularity 
and  expedition  to  Thrace,  xi.  429 ;  ex- 
pedition of,  to  Chalkidikd,  xi.  487 ;  put 
to  death  by  Darius,  xii.  145. 

Charidermu  and  Ephialtes,  banishment  of, 
xii.  62. 

CharikiSst  expedition  of,  to  Peloponnesus, 
B.C  413,  vii.  396 ;  and  Peisander,  rii.  270. 

Charikttu  and  Lykurgus,  iL  464 ;  the  Samikn, 
iv.  336. 

Charitee,  the,  i.  13. 

CharUeeia,  festival  of,  i.  175. 

Charlemagne,  legends  of,  L  635. 

Chamumdf,  dispute  among  the  Cyreian  forces 
near,  ix.  46. 

CAarmniict, victory  of  Astyochus  over,  vii.  547. 

Charon  the  Theban,  x.  112  eeq. 

Charondae,  iv.  562. 


Charcpmutt  iv.  391. 

CheirieepkHM,  ix.  108;  and  Xenophon,  ix. 
125,  131,  145  eeq.i  at  the  Kentritds,  ix. 
137 ;  mission  of,  to  Byzantium,  ix.  169 : 
return  of,  from  Byzantium,  ix.  197 ; 
elected  sole  general  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  199 ;  death  of,  ix.  202. 

Chenoneee,  Thracian,  iv.  36 ;  connexion  of, 
with  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  iv.  156 
eeq. ;  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  b.c.  479, 
V.  270 ;  operations  of  Periklds  in,  vi.  14 ; 
retirement  of  Alkibiades  to,  b.c.  407, 
viii.  216;  fortification  of,  by  Derkyllidas, 
ix.  302 ;  partial  readmission  of  Athenians 
to,  B.C.  365,  X.  405  eeq, ;  Epaminondas 
near,  x.  413,  419 ;  Timotheus  at,  x.  413, 
419,  507 ;  Ergophilus  in  the,  x.  508  eeq. ; 
Kotys  in  the,  x.  514;  Kephisodotus  in 
the,  X.  515;  Charidemus  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  the,  x.  519  eeq.;  restoration  of, 
to  Athens,  b.c.  358,  x.  522,  xi.  309 ;  Ker- 
sobleptes cedes  part  of,  to  Athens,  xi.  362; 
speech  of  Demosthenes  on,  xi.  624 ;  mis- 
sion  of  Demosthenes  to,  xi.  627 ;  votes  of 
thanks  from,  to  Athens,  xi.  637. 

Chians  at  Lad6,  iv.  411 ;  activity  of,  in  pro- 
moting revolt  among  the  Athenian  allies, 
vii.  516;  expedition  of,  against  Lesbos, 
vii.  526  eeq, ;  improved  condition  of,  b.c. 
411,  viii.  127. 

Chimara,  the,  i.  10. 

Chioe,  foundation  of,  iii.  252;  Histiseus  at, 
iv.  402;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athens, 
vi.  2;  proceeding  of  Athenians  at»  b.c. 
425,  vi.  490 ;  application  from,  to  Sparta, 
B.C.  413,  vii.  502;  the  Lacedaemonians 
persuaded  by  Alkibiades  to  send  aid  to, 
vii.  505;  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  about, 
B.c.  412,  vii.  507;  expedition  of  Chalkideus 
and  Alkibiades  to,  vii.  509  eeq, ;  revolt  of, 
from  Athens,  b.c.  412,  vii.  511  teq, ;  expe- 
dition of  Strombichid^  to,  viL  515 ;  ha- 
rassing operations  of  the  Athenians  against, 
B.c.  412,  vu.  529  eeq.,  537, 540 ;  prosperity 
of,  between  b.c.  480-412,  vii.  530;  defeat 
of  Pedaritus  at,  viii.  26 ;  removal  of  Min- 
danis  from  Miletus  to,  viiL  137 ;  voyage 
of  Mindarus  from,  to  the  Hellespont,  viii. 
138,  139  11. ;  revolution  at,  furthered  by 
Kratesippidas.  viii.  190 ;  escape  of  Eteo- 
nikus  from  Mi^l^nd  to,  viii.  237,  256; 
Eteonikus  at,  viii.  287;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  b.c.  358,  xi.  310  eeq.,  325;  re- 
pulse of  the  Athenians  at,  b.c.  358,  xi.  315 ; 
acquisition  of,  by  Menmon,  xii.  141 ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Macedonian  admirals,  xii.  192. 

Chivahry,  romances  of,  L  635  eeq, 

Chlidon,  X.  114. 

CharUut,  Niike's  comments  on,  iL  185  n. ; 
poem  of,  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  v.  53  fi. 

Choric  training  at  Sparta  and  Kr6te,iv.l  ISeeq* 

Chariinee,  Alexander's  capture  of  the  rock 
of,  xii.  289. 

Chorut,  the  Greek,  iv.  112;  improvements 
in,  by  Stesichoms,  iv.  119. 
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CORINTHIANS. 


Chroniek  of  Tutpin,  the,  i.  635. 

Ckromohgieal  calculation  destroyi  the  reli- 
gious character  of  mythical  genealogies,  i 
597 ;  table  from  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenid, 
ii.  48  teg.;  oompotations,  the  Talue  of, 
dependent  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
genealogies,  ii.  55 ;  evidence  of  early  poets, 

CkronohgutSf  modem,  ii.  51. 

Chnmologixmg  attempts  indicative  of  mental 
progress,  iL  78. 

Cknmohgy  of  mythical  events,  various 
schemes  of,  ii.  47  teq. ;  Alexandrine,  from 
the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first 
Olympiad,  ii.  409;  of  B^ptian  kings 
from  Psammetichus  to  Amasis,  iii.  441 ».  3 ; 
Egyptian,  iii.  453  aeq. ;  Grecian,  hetween 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  v. 
413  11.  2 ;  of  the  period  between  Philip's 
fortification  of  Elateia  and  the  battle  of 
Chsroneia,  zL  683  n.  2. 

Chry$aor,  i.  1,  10. 

ChryteU,  i.  399. 

Chrynpput,  L  219. 

ChrywpoUa,  occupation  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
viii.  171. 

Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  336 
9eq, 

Cimmerians,  iii.  316;  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  the  Scythians,  iii.  333  ieq, 

Ctrc^andiEetes,  i.  342. 

CUnton'i  Fasti  Hellenid,  chronological  table 
from,  ii.  48  ieq. ;  opinion  on  the  computa- 
tions of  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  ii.  52 ; 
vindication  of  the  genealogies,  ii.  56  ieq. 

Coined  money,  first  introduction  of,  into 
Greece,  ii.  428. 

Comedy,  growth,  development,  and  influence 
of,  at  Athens,  viii.  445  aeq. 

Comic  poets,  before  Aristophan^,  viii.  447  ; 
writers,  mistaken  estimate  of,  as  witnesses 
and  critics,  viii.  454  eeq. 

Commemorative  influence  of  Grecian  rites,  i. 
610  »eq. 

Congrese  at  Corinth,  b.c.  421,  viL  18, 20 ;  at 
Sparta,  b.c.  421,  vii.  33 ;  at  Mantinea,  b.c 
419,  vii.  91  Beq, 

Condn  on  the  legend  of  Kadinus,  i.  351. 

CanetUuiional  forms,  attachment  of  the  Athe- 
nians to,  viii.  56 ;  morality,  necessity  for 
creating,  in  the  time  of  KleisthenSs,  iv. 
206. 

Corinth,  origin  of,  i.  164  eeq ;  Dorians  at,  ii. 
12  ;  early  distinction  of,  ii.  153  ;  Isthmus 
of,  ii.  297;  Herakleid  kings  of,  ii.  411 ; 
Dorian  settlers  at,  ii.  415 ;  despots  at,  iii. 
54  teq, ;  great  power  of,  under  Periander, 
iii.  58;  Sikydn  and  Megara,  analogy  of, 
iii.  64;  voyage  from,  to  Gades  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.,  iii.  374  ; 
relations  of  Korkyra  with,  iii.  541 9eq,\  and 
Korkyra,  joint  settlements  of,  iii.  544  9eq.\ 
relations  bHween  the  colonies  of,  iii.  549 ; 
decision  of,  respecting  the  dispute  between 
Thebes  and  Platsea,  iv.  224  ;  protest  of,  at 
the  first  convocation  at  Sparta,  iv.  235; 


Pan-Hellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of, 
V.  78  eeq, ;  rush  ra  Peloponnesians  to  the 
Isthmus  of,  after  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylse,  V.  146;  growing  hatred  of,  to  Athens, 
B.C.  461,  V.  435;  operations  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Gulf  or,  B.a  455,  v.  451 ;  and 
Korkyra,  war  between,  vL  68  eeq.;  and 
Athens,  after  the  naval  battle  between 
Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vi.  91  eeq, ;  congress 
at,  BX.  421,  vii.  18, 20  eeq,  \  and  Syracuse, 
embassy  from,  to  Sparta,  vit  320 ;  synod 
at,  B.c.  41 2,  vii.  506 ;  altered  fieeling  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
viii.  354,361,376;  alliance  of,  with  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  ix. 
419 ;  anti.Spartan  allies  at,  ix.  421 ;  battle 
of,  ix.  426  eeq.,  441 ;  Phamabasus  and 
the  anti-Spartan  allies  at,  ix.  446 ;  philo- 
Laconian  party  at,  b.c.  392,  ix.  457  eeq. ; 
eonp  iP4tat  of  the  government  at,  ix.  459 ; 
contrast  between  political  conflicts  at,  and 
at  Athens,  ix.  460  n.  2 ;  and  Argos,  con- 
solidation of,  B.C.  392,  ix.  462 ;  victory  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  within  the  Long  Walls 
at,  ix.  463  seq. ;  the  Long  WaUs  of,  partly 
pulled  down  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ix. 
466 ;  the  Long  Walls  of,  restored  by  the 
Athenians,  and  taken  by  Agesilans  and 
Teleutias.  ix.  470  eeq. ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  ix.  537,  x.  16;  application  of, 
to  Athens,  for  aid  against  Thebes,  x.  320 
eeq, ;  Iphikrates  at,  x.  325 ;  and  the  Per- 
sian rescript  in  favour  of  Thebes,  x.  386 ; 
project  of  the  Athenians  to  seize,  b.c.  366, 
X.  396 ;  peace  of,  with  Thebes,  b.c.  366, 
X.  397  eeq, ;  application  from  Syracuse  to, 
B.C.  344,  xi.  190;  message  from  Hiketas 
to,  xi.  202 ;  Dionysins  the  Younger  at,  xi. 
214  eeq, ;  reinforcement  from,  to  Tirooleon, 
xi  215, 219,  222 ;  efforts  of,  to  restore  Sy- 
recuse,  xi.  236, 238 ;  Philip  chosen  chief  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  congress  at,  xi.  705 ;  con- 
vention at,  under  Alexander,  b.c.  336,  xii. 
17  eeq,\  violations  of  the  convention  at, 
by  Alexander,  xii.  21  teq, ;  Alexander  at, 
B.C.  335,  xiL  64. 

Corinthian  en»oyi,  speech  of,  to  the  Athr- 
nian  assembly,  in  reply  to  the  Korkyneans, 
vi.  82 ;  speech  of,  to  the  Spartan  assembly, 
against  Athens,  vi.  109  ieq, ;  speech  of,  at 
the  congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  vi.  125  teq. 

Cmn/Aion  genealogy  of  Eumelus,  i.  104  teq, 

CortnthianGvAf,  naval  conflicts  of  Corinthians 
and  Lacedaemonians  in,  ix.  454 ;  territory, 
Nikias's  expedition  against,  vL  483  teq. ; 
^ar,  commencement  of,  ix.  419. 

Corinthiani,  early  commerce  and  enterprise 
of,  iii.  1 ;  behaviour  of,  at  Salamis,  v.  197 ; 
defeated  by  Myronides,  v.  439 ;  procure 
the  refusal  of  the  Samians'  application  to 
Sparta  far  aid  against  Athens,  vi.  41,  68  ; 
insti^te  Potidsea,  the  Chalkidians  and 
Bottiaeans  to  revolt  from  Athens,  vL  94 
teq. ;  defeat  of,  near  Potidaea,  vi.  100 ; 
strive  to  excite  war  against  Athens  after 
their  defeat  near  Potidaes,  vi.  106;   re- 
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padiate  the  peace  of  Nikias,  vi.  674,  vii. 
3 ;  induce  Argos  to  head  a  new  Pelopon- 
nesian  alliance,  vii.  17;  hesitate  to  join 
Ai^s,  vii.  22,  84;  join  Argot,  vii.  24; 
application  of,  to  the  Boeotians  and  Athe- 
nians B.C.  421,  vu.  27,  28;  and  Kameia, 
ii.  411  n.  2 ;  and  Athenians,  naval  battle 
between,  near  Naupaktus,  vii.  492  teq,; 
and  Lacedemonians,  naval  and  land  con- 
flicts between,  b.c.  393,  iz.  454  teg. 

Courts  of  Requests,  their  analogy  to  Athe- 
nian dikasteries,  v.  536  n.  2. 

Creditor  and  debtor,  law  of,  at  Athens  be- 
fore Solon,  iiL  129;  Roman  law  of»  iii. 
215. 

Critieismt  on  the  first  two  volumes  of  this 
history,  reply  to,  i.  548  n. 

Crwnu  and  Solon,  alleged  interview  between, 
iii.  201  9eq. ;  moral  of  Herodotus's  story 
about,  iii.  206;  reign  and  conquests  of, 
iii.  347  seg, ;  power  and  alliances  of,  iy. 
246;  and  Cyrus,  war  between,  iv.  254 
eeg, ;  and  the  oracles,  iv.  255,  256,  261 ; 
solicits  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  iv.  257; 
£ate  of,  impressive  to  the  Greek  mind,  iv. 
263. 

CunuB  in  Campania,  iii.  476  teg. 

Cyclades,  ii  285,  iii  219;  Themistoklds 
levies  fines  on,  v.  192* 

Cyele^  epic,  ii.  164  seg. 

Cyetie  pioeis,  ii.  165  teg. 

CyeWpes,  i.  6,  7. 

Cyprus,  influence  of  Aphrodite  upon,  i.  7 ; 
Solon's  visit  to,  iii.  200 ;  Pheuicians  and 
Greeks  in,  iii.  372 ;  extension  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  to,  iv.  393;  subjugation  of,  by  Phe- 
nidans  and  Persians,  iv.  394;  conquest 
of,  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  iv.  396  «; 
expedition  to,  under  Kimon,  v.  454 ;  be- 
fore and  under  Evagoras,  x.  19  seg. ;  sub- 
jugation of,  to  the  Persian  king  Ochus, 
xi.  605 ;  surrender  of  the  princes  of,  to 
Alexander,  xii.  186. 

Cyrenaiea,  iv.  49  ii.  2, 50  n. 

C^propadia,  Xenophou's,  iv.  247. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  early  history  and  rise  of,  iv. 
247  seg. ;  and  Crcesus,  war  between,  iv. 
254  seg.\  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  iv. 
268 ;  conquests  of,  in  Asia,  iv.  282 ;  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by,  iv.  283  seg, ;  exploits 
and  death  of,  iv.  290 ;  effects  of  his  con- 
quests upon  the  Persians,  iv.  291  seg.; 
the  tomb  of,  xii.  319. 

Cyrus  the  Younffer,  arrival  of,  in  Asia  Minor, 
B.c.  408,  Yiii.  184,  187 ;  Lysander*s  visits 
to,  at  Sardis,  Tiii.  190  seg,,  289 ;  pay  of 
the  Pdoponnesian  fleet  by,  viii.  194 ;  and 
Kallikratidas,  viii.  221 ;  entrusts  his  sa- 
trapy and  revenues  to  Lysander,  viii.  291 ; 
and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  viii.  427,  ix.  10 
seg, ;  youth  and  education  of,  ix.  6 ;  his 
esteem  for  the  Greeks  and  hopes  of  the 
crown,  ix.  7;  charge  of  Tissaphemes 
against,  ix.  9;  strict  administration  and 
prudent  behaviour  of,  ix.  13;  forces  of, 
collected  at  Sardi8»  ix,  15;  march  of, 
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from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa,  ix.  19  seg.;  assist- 
ance of  Epyaxa  to,  \x,  24 ;  review  of  his 
troops  at  Tyriaeum,  ix.  24 ;  and  Syennesis, 
ix.  27 ;  at  Tarsus,  ix.  29  seg. ;  desertion 
of  Xenias  and  Pasion  from,  ix.  37;  at 
Thapsakus,  ix.  39  seg,;  in  Babylonia,  ix. 
48  seg, ;  speech  of,  to  his  Greek  forces  in 
Babylonia,  ix.  50 ;  bis  conception  of  Gre- 
cian superiority,  ix.  51 ;  his  present  to  the 
prophet  Silanus,  ixi  53 ;  passes  the  unde- 
fended trench,  ix.  53 ;  at  Kunaxa,  ix.  56 
seg, ;  character  of,  ix.  65 ;  probable  con- 
duct of,  towards  Greece,  if  victorious  at 
Kunaxa,  ix.  67 ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
IX.  285.  * 

D. 

Dadalus,  1.  301,  307  seg. 

Damon  of  Sokratds,  viii.  563  seg, 

Damons,  i.  88,  91,  95  seg.;  and  gods,  di- 
stinction between,  i.  569  seg, ;  admission 
of,  as  partially  evil  beings,  1.  572. 

Damascus,  capture  of,  by  the  Macedonians, 
xii.  173. 

Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus,  v.  184. 

Danai,  legend  of,  i.  123. 

Dmaosmd  the  Danaides,  i.  120. 

Dancing,  Greek,  iv.  114. 

Dapknaus,  at  Agrigentum,  x.  590  seg*; 
death  of,  x.  615. 

Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  i.  387. 

Doric,  the  golden,  iv.  322  n.  1. 

Darius  Hystaspis,  accession  of,  iv.  301  seg, ; 
discontents  of  the  satraps  under,  iv.  305 
seg. ;  revolt  of  the  Medes  against,  iv.  306 
n.;  revolt  of  Babylon  against,  iv.  310; 
organization  of  the  Persian  empire  by,  iv. 
314  seg. ;  twenty  satrapies  of,  iv.  317  seg. ; 
organizing  tendency,  coinage,  roads,  and 
posts  of,  iv.  321  seg, ;  and  Syloson,  iv. 
335 ;  conquering  dispositions  of,  iv.  340 ; 
probable  consequences  of  an  expedition  by, 
against  Greece  before  goingagainstScythia, 
iv.  350  seg, ;  invasion  of  Scythia  by,  iv.  353 
seg, ;  his  orders  to  the  lonians  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  363 ;  return  of, 
to  Susa  from  Scythia,  iv.  378 ;  revenge  of, 
against  the  Athenians,iv.401 ;  preparations 
or, for  invading  Greece,  iv.  425 ;  submission 
of  Greeks  to,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
iv.  426 ;  heralds  of,  at  Athens  and  Sparta, 
iv.  427 ;  instructions  of,  to  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemSs,  iv.  444 ;  resolution  of,  to  invade 
Greece  a  second  time,  v.  1 ;  death  of,  v.  2. 

Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  x.  505. 

Darius  Codomannus,  encouragement  of  anti- 
Macedonians  in  Greece  by,  xii.  27 ;  his 
accession  and  preparations  for  defence 
against  Alexander,  xii.  102;  irreparable 
mischief  of  Memnon's  death  to,  xii.  143 ; 
change  intheplan  of,  after  Memnon^s  death, 
xii.  144, 147 ;  puts  Charidemus  to  death, 
xlL  145 ;  Arriau's  criticism  on  the  plan  of, 
against  Alexander,  xii.  148;  at  Mount 
AmanuB,  xii,  155  seg.i  advances  into 
2  Y 
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Kilildt,   xii.  157;   at  Isnu   before  the 
battle,  xii.  158;  defeat  of,  at  Issus,  xii. 
160  9eq» ;  capture  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
family  by  Alexander,  xii.  167,  207 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Alexander,  xii.  176, 
190;   inaction  of,    after    the   battle    of 
Issus,    xii.  206;    defeat  of,    at   Arbela, 
xii.  210  9eq.\  a  fugitive  in  Media,  xii. 
241,  244;   pursued   by  Alexander  into 
Parthia,  xii.  247  teq, ;  conspiracy  against,  ^ 
by  Bessns  and  others,  xii.  248  nq, ;  death  * 
of,  xii.  251 ;  Alexander's  disappointment 
in  not  taking  him  alive,  xii.  252 ;  funeral, 
fate  and  conduct  of,  xii.  252. 
Dariua  Notktu,  ix.  2  ieq, ;  death  of,  ix.  9. 
Ikukamt  attack  of  Dionysius  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian naval  station  at,  x.  709. 
Datametf  x.  496. 

JMis,  siege  and  capture  of  Eretria  by,  iv. 
417  9eq.i  conquest  of  Karystus  by,  iy. 
417;  Persian  armament  at  Samoa  under, 
Iv.  444 ;  conquest  of  Naxos  and  other  Cy- 
cladea  by,  iv.  445  ieq.\  forbearance  of, 
towards  Ddos,  iv.  446 ;  at  Marathon,  iv. 
450,  466  teq,;  return  of,  to  Asia,  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  489. 
Debtor  and  creditor ^  law  of,  at  Athens  before 
Solon,  iiL  129;  Eoman  law  of,  iii.  215 
eeq, 
IMtorif  Solon's  relief  of,  iii  135 ;  treatment 
of,  according  to  Gallic  and  Teutonic  codes, 
iii.  149  n. 
J>ebt9f  the  obligation  of,  inviolable  at  Athens, 
IiL   144,   153;    distinction   between  the 
principal  and  interest  of,  in  an  early  so- 
cietyi  iii.  145. 
D^fsnee,  means  of,  superior  to    those  of 

attack  in  ancient  Greece,  ii.  149. 
Jhiatuim  i.  205. 

IMnokraiee,  xiL  549,  550,  595,  603  eeq. 
P^kee,  iii.  308  eeq. 
Deitiee  not  included  in  the  twelve  great  ones, 

i.  14 ;  of  guilds  or  trades,  i.  465. 
Mkamniekiu,  x.  63. 
DekareMee  established  by  Lysander,  ix.  255 

eeq^  272,  277. 
Dekeleia^  legend  of,  i.  232 ;  fortification  of, 
by  the    Lacedemonians,    vii.  393,  395, 
486;  Agis  at,  vii.  487,  viii.  204. 
DeUan  ApoUo,  i.  61. 

DeHan/etthfolt  iii.  225  eeq. ;  early  splendour 
and  subsequent  decline  of,  iv.  73 ;  revival 
of,  B.C.  426,  vl  423. 
JDettumj  Hippokrat^'s  march  to,  and  fortifi- 
cation of,  B.C.  424,  vi.  518  eeq, ;  battle  of, 
B.C.  424,  vi.  526  seq, ;  siege  and  capture 
of,  by  the  Boeotians,  e.g.  424,  vi.  539; 
Sokratds  and  Alkibiadds  at  the  battle  of, 
vi.  540. 
ZMZm,  Ionic  ftestival  at,  iii.  225  eeq.,  iv. 
*73 ;  forbearance  of  Datis  towards,  iv.  446 ; 
the  confederacy  of,  v.  357  eeq.,  394  eeq. ; 
the  synod  of,  v.  410, 411 ;  first  breach  of 
union  in  the  confederacy  of,  v.  416 ;  revolt 
of  Thaaoe  from  the  confederacy  of,  v.  419 ; 
tnuferof  the  flind  of  the  oonfoderacy  from, 


to  Athens,  v.  464;  transition  of  the  con- 
federacy of,  into  an  Athenian  empire,  ▼• 
464 ;  purification  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vL 
422 ;  restoration  of  the  native  population 
to,  B.C.  421,  vii.  31. 

Delphi,  temple  and  orade  of,  i.  63  eeq^  iL 
338 ;  oracle  of,  and  the  Battiad  dynissty, 
iv.  61 ;  early  state  and  site  of,  iv.  79 ; 
growth  of,  iv.  83;  conflagration  and  re- 
building of  the  temple  at,  iv.  161  eeq,; 
the  oracle  at,  worked  by  Kleisthenis,  It. 
163 ;  oracle  of,  and  Xerxa's  invasion,  v.  81 
eeq.;  Xerxes's  detachment  against,  v.  156 ; 
proceedings  of  Sparta  and  Athens  at,  B.C. 
452-447,  V.  468 ;  answer  of  the  oracle  of,  to 
the  Spartans  on  war  with  Athens,  n.c.  432, 
vi.  125;  reply  of  the  orade  at,  about 
Sokratds,  viii.  567  9eg.\  Agesipolis  and 
the  orade  at,  ix.  494 ;  daim  of  the  Pbo- 
kians  to  the  prendency  of  the  temple  at, 
xi.  344  eeq. ;  Philomdus  seises  and  forti- 
fies the  temple  at,  xL  348;  Philomdoa 
takes  part  of  the  treasures  in  the  temple  «t, 
xL  354 1  employment  of  the  treunres  in 
the  temple  at,  by  Onomarchus,  xi.  358 ; 
Phayllns  despoils  the  temple  at,  xi.  415 ; 
peculation  of  the  treasnres  at,  xi.  520; 
miserable  death  of  all  concerned  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  temple  at,  xi.  599;  rda- 
tions  of  the  Lokriant  of  Amphisaa  wiHiy 
xi.  649;  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at,  b.ou 
339,  xi.  650  eeq, 

De^him^  ApoUo,  replyof,  to  the  remonitra&oe 
of  Croesus,  iv.  261. 

De^hume  and  Amphiktyons,  attadc  of,  upon 
Kiirha,  xi.  656. 

De^hMim  at  Athens,  iii.  108  n, 

Debtge  of  Deucalion,  L  133  eeq, 

Demadee,  reproof  of  Philip  by,  xL  697;  petee 
of,  xi.  698  eeq. ;  remark  of,  on  hearing  of 
Alexander's  death,  xii.  346 ;  Maoedonizing 
policy  of,  xii.  374 ;  and  Phokion,  embMsy 
of,  to  Antipater,  xii.  434;  death  of,  xiL456. 

Dema^ogmeet  iii.  25,  29,  viii.  57  eeq, 

Demarattte  and  Kleomente,  iv.  439  eeq.i  eon- 
versations  of,  with  Xerxes,  v.  55, 118, 131 ; 
advice  of,  to  Xences  after  the  death  of 
Leonidas,  v.  131. 

Demee,  Attic,  iii.  85,  91,  94,  iv.  176  m^. 

Defter,  L  8,  9,  13 ;  fordgn  influence 
on  the  worship  of,  i.  31,  32 ;  how  repre- 
sented in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  i.  49 ;  Ho- 
meric hymn  to,  i.  51  eeq. ;  legends  of,  dif- 
fering from  the  Homeric  hymn,  L  59; 
Hellenic  importance  of,  i.  60. 

D^m^trhte  of  SkSpsis,  on  Ilium,  i.  444. 

Demetrhu  Pkatereue,  administration  of,  at 
Athens,  xii.  488  eeq. ;  retires  to  Egypt,  xiL 
505;  condemnation  of,  xii.  511. 

Demetriue  PoUorkitee,  at  Athens, xii.  504  jfip., 
516,  518  eeq.,  524;  exploits  of,  xiL  b.c. 
307-304,  xii.  514 ;  his  successes  in  Greece 
against  Kassander,  xii.  516;  march  of, 
through  Thessaly  into  Asia,  xlL  528 ;  re» 
turn  of,  from  Ajua  to  Greece,  xiL  584; 
•oquirif  the  crown  ofMaeedonit,  liL  585 1 
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Greece  under,  ziL  526 ;  eaptivity  and  death 
of,  xii.  526. 

Demmrgi,  uL  96. 

Demoekarett  zu.  511,  513,  520,  529. 

Demoeraeietf  Grecian,  securities  against  cor- 
ruption in,  Tii.  553. 

Demoeraeyy  Athenian,  liL  171,  187f  t.  515  ; 
effect  of  the  idea  of,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Athenians,  iy.  239  teq,;  at  Athens, 
stimolos  to,  from  the  Persian  war,  ▼.  373 ; 
reconstitution  of,  at  Samos,  viiL  64  §eg, ; 
restoration  of,  at  Athens,  b.c.  411,  viii. 
101  teq.,  108  aeq.,  and  ac.  403,  yiii.  383, 
399;  moderation  of  Athenian,  viii.  121, 
411  9eq,i  at  Samos  contrasted  with  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  Yiii.  123 

DemoeraHeal  leaders  at  Athens,  and  the 
Thirty,  Tiii.  319,  326  teq.;  sentiment, 
increase  o^  at  Athens  between  b.c.  479- 
459,  ▼.  480. 

DSmoJtSdA,  romantic  history  of,  iv.  341 
$eg. 

DemSnas,  reform  of  Kyrdnft  by,  iv.  58 ;  con- 
stitution of,  not  durable,  iv.  66. 

Demopktmitig,  peephism  of,  TiiL  109. 

Dmtot  at  Syracuse,  t.  278. 

DemosthenSt  the  general^  in  Akamania,  vi. 
401 ;  expedition  of,  against  iEtolia,  vL 
401  ieq. ;  saves  Naupaktus,  tL  408 ;  goes 
to  protect  Amphilodiian  Argos,  iu  409 ; 
his  victory  over  Eurylochns  at  Olpse,  vi. 
410  teq»\  his  triumphant  return  from 
Akamania  to  Athens,  vi.  422;  fortifies 
and  defends  Pylus,  ri.  425  99q, ;  applica- 
tion of,  for  reinforcements  from  Atiiens, 
to  attack  Sphakteria,  vi.  453  m^.  ;  victory 
of,  in  Sphakteria,  vL  463  9€q.\  attempt  of, 
to  surprise  Megara  and  Nissea,  vL  504 
$9q, ;  scheme  of,  for  invading  Boeotian  b.c. 
424,  vi.  516 ;  unsuccessful  descent  upon 
BoBotia  by,  VL  517  ;  his  evacuation  of  the 
fort  at  Epidaurus,  viL  131 ;  expedition  of, 
to  Sicily,  viL  383,  396,  414 ;  arrival  of, 
at  Syracuse,  vii.  413,  415;  plans  of,  on 
arriving  at  Syracuse,  vii.  416;  night-at- 
tack of,  upon  EpipoUe,  viL  418  99q.  \  his 
proposals  for  removing  from  ^Syracuse,  vii. 
424  99q. ;  and  Nikias,  resolution  of,  after 
the  final  defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse, vii.  454;  capture  and  subsequent 
treatment  of,  viL  468  ««y.,  477;  respect 
for  the  memory  of;  viL  479 ;  death  of,  riL 
478. 

DemosthenA,  father  of  the  orator,  xi.  370. 

DemotthenSt  the  orator^  first  appearance  of, 
as  publie  adviser  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
xL  368 ;  parentage  and  early  youth  of,  xi. 
369  9€q, ;  and  his  guardians,  xi.  371 ;  early 
rhetorical  tendencies  of,  xL  372 ;  training 
and  instractors  of,  xL  375  se^.;  action 
and  matter  of,  xi.  379;  first  known  as  a 
composer  of  speeches  for  others,  xi.  380 ; 
speech  of,  against  Leptines,  xi.  380 ;  speech 
of,  on  the  Symmories,  xi.  398  ttq, ;  exhor- 
tations of,  to  personal  effbrt  and  sacrifice, 


xL  403,  498;  reoommendationa  of,  on 
Sparta  and  Megalopolis,  xL  406;  first 
Philippic  of,  xL  431  9eq. ;  opponenta  of, 
at  Athens,  b.c.  351,  xi.  443;  earliest  Olyn- 
thiac  of,  xi.  456  §eq.\  practical  effect  of 
his  speeches,  xi.'460;  second  Oiynthiac 
of,  xi.  462  9eq. ;  aUusions  of,  to  the  Thedric 
frmd,  xL  466,  471 ;  third  Oiynthiac  o^  xL 
'468  Hq,t  469;  insulted  by  Meidias,  zL 
478;  reproached  for  his  absence  from 
the  battle  of  Tamynas,  xL  480 ;  serves  as 
hoplite  in  Euboea,  and  is  chosen  senator 
for,  B.C.  349-348,  xL  481 ;  order  of  the 
Olynthiacs  of,  xL  499  teq, ;  and  iEsdunes, 
on  the  negotiations  with  Philip,  b.c.  347- 
346,  xi.  515  n.,  525  n. ;  speaks  in  frvonr 
of  peace,  b.c.  347,  xi.  517 ;  and  the  first 
embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip,  zL  527 
9eq,y  536 ;  failure  of,  in  his  speech  before 
Philip,  xL  530 ;  and  the  confederate  syiM>d 
at  Athens  respecting  Philip,  zL  539  «., 
541, 544  fi.  2 ;  and  the  motion  of  Philo- 
krates  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip, 
zi.  542  nq.\  and  the  ezdusion  of  the 
Phokians  from  the  peace  and  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  zL  553  nq, ; 
and  the  second  embassy  from  Athens  to 
PhiUp,  zL  558,  560  m^.,  570,  574 ;  and 
the  third  embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip, 
zL  583;  charges  of,  against  <Bschines, 
zi.  595;  and  the  peace  and  alliance  of 
Athens  with  Philip,  b.c  346,  zL  597;  re- 
commends acquiescence  in  the  AmphDcty- 
onic  dignity  cSf  Philip,  zL  602 ;  vigilance 
and  warnings  of,  against  Philip,  amr  b.o. 
346,  zL  614 ;  speech  on  the  Chersonese  and 
third  Philippic  of,  zi.  624;  increased  influ- 
ence of,  at  Athens,  b.c  341-^38,  zL  625  ; 
mission  of,  to  the  Chersonese  and  Byian^ 
tium,  zL  627;  Tote  of  thanks  to,  at 
Athens,  zL  638 ;  reform  in  the  •Hmiwi«- 
tration  of  the  Athenian  marine  by,  zL  639 
M^.,  642  fi. ;  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  iEschines  at  the  Amphiktyonie 
meeting,  b.c.  339,  zL  661 ;  on  the  special 
Amphiktyonie  meeting  at  Thermopylae,  zi. 
663 ;  advice  (tf,  on  hearing  of  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Elateia  by  Philip,  zL  672;  mission 
of,  to  Thebes,  b.o.  339,  p.  674  Mq.\ 
crowned  at  Athens,  zL  681,  685 ;  at  uie 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  zi.  687  My.,  692; 
confidence  shown  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  zi.  694,  703 ;  conduct  of,  on 
the  death  of  Philip,  zii.  13 ;  correspond- 
ence of,  with  Persia,  zii.  27  teq, ;  accu- 
sation against,  respecting  the  revolt  of 
Thebes  against  Alezander,  ziL  46;  posi- 
tion and  policy  of,  in  Alezander's  time, 
ziL  375  aeq. ;  and  ifischines,  judicial  cout 
test  between,  ziL  385  a%q,\  accusation 
against,  in  the  affair  of  Haipalns,  ziL  396 
»eq, ;  recall  of,  from  exile,  xii.  422 ;  flight 
of,  to  Kalauria,  xiL  434 ;  condemnation 
and  death  of,  xii.  439  9eq, ;  life  and  f ha- 
racter  of,  xiL  442  ieq. 
JkrdoM  at  Olynthus,  x.  88. 
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DerhfWdM,  in  Asia,  ix.  288  nq.^  303  uq., 
353 ;  at  Abydos  and  Sestoi,  ix.  444 ;  sn- 
perseded  by  Anaxibius  at  Abydos,  ix. 
512. 

DetpoUy  in  Greece,  iii.  5,  25  mj.  ;  at  Siky6n 
iii.  43  9eq.,  51 ;  at  Ck>riath,  iii.  54  ifg. ;  of 
Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  of,  by  Aristago- 
ras,  iT.  384 ;  Sicilian,  ▼.  279, 317. 

DeuJkttUdn,  L  132  seg, 

Dexipjnu,  ix.  171, 204  $cq.t  x.  585, 594,  614. 

Diadoehiy  Asia  Hellenised  by,  xii.  362. 

DUigara$t  prosecution  of,  viL  284. 

IHaieciic$,  Grecian,  iv.  129,  viiL  465,  473 
9eq,i  622  Meq, 

Dictaiori  in  Greece,  iii.  26. 

JHdOt  legend  of,  iii.  463. 

Digamma  and  the  Homeric  poems,  ii.  197. 

Dntrephh,  vii.  490  j^^. 

Dik^etUf  vision  of  ,  t.  161. 

JHk<uterie$  not  established  by  Solon,  iii. 
167;  Athenian,  iv.  188  9eq,,  ▼.  521  Btq,, 
539,  546 ;  constitution  of,  by  Perikles,  ▼. 
481  M^.,  496;  working  of,  at  Athens,  v. 
516  9eq.\  at  Rhodes,  and  other  Grecian 
cities,  V.  519  n.  2 ;  jurisdiction  of,  over 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  vi.  51  siq., 
58,  59,  62. 

DikaatUt  oath  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  \iA,  viii. 
409  ;  Athenian,  iv.  189,  502;  under  Peri- 
kles, v.  483,  496,  512  $eq.,  532. 

JHkon  of  Kaulonia,  xi.  39. 

D'mnvLt,  xii.  259,  263. 

Diod6ruSf  his  historical  versions  of  mythc^, 
i.  555  ;  statement  of,  respecting  the  gene- 
•     rals  at  Arginusae,  viii.  250. 

Diodotut,  speech  of,  vi.  343  ieq. 

Diogenet  and  Alexander,  xii.  64. 

DiokUidet,  vii.  271,  278. 

Diokle$  the  CormtMan,  ii.  398. 

JDiokUt  the  Syracusan,  the  laws  of,  x.  537 
eeq. ;  aid  to  Himera  under,  x.  566,  569  ; 
banishment  of,  x.  577. 

Die  Chry809tom*$  attempt  to  historicise  the 
legend  of  Troy,  i.  435. 

JHo  Chrysoitom  at  Olbia,  xii.  646  seq. 

Diomedie,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  421. 

JDiomedon,  pursuit  of  Chians  by,  vii.  517  ;  at 
Teos  and  Jjesbos,  vii.  526 ;  at  Miletus  and 
Chios,  viL  529  seq, ;  at  Samos,  viii.  38  ; 
defeat  of,  by  Kallikratidas,  viii.  230. 

Dfon,  his  Dio'nysian  connexion,  and  charac 
ter,  xi.  76 ;  Plato,  and  the  Pythagoreans, 
xi.  78  seq, ;  political  views  of,  xi.  81  seq, ; 
maintains  the  confidence  of  Diouysius  the 
Elder  to  the  last,  xi.  84 ;  his  visits  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Athens,  xi.  85 ;  conduct 
of,  on  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  xi,  88  seq,;  efforts  of,  to  improve 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi.  92  seg,;  entreats 
Plato  to  visit  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi. 
95 ;  and  Plato  urge  Dionysius  the  Younger 
to  reform  himself,  xi.  101 ;  and  Plato,  in- 
trigues of  Philistns  against,  xi.  105 ;  aliena- 
tion of  Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  xi. 
107 ;  banishment  of,  xi.  108  ;  property  of, 
confiscated  by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi. 


113 ;  resolution  of,  to  avenge  himacilf  on 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  and  free  Syracuse, 
xi.  114  seq.f  118;  forces  of,  at  Zidsynthus, 
xi.  116,  121;  expedition  of,  against  Dio- 
nysius the  Younger,  xi.  118  seq.;  entry 
of,  into  Syracuse,  b.c.  357,  xi.  128  seq,\ 
chosen  general  by  the  Syracusana,  xi.  131 ; 
captures  EpipoUe  and  JSuiyalus,  xi.  132 ; 
blockade  of  Ortygia  by,  xi.  133, 137, 160; 
negotiations  of  Dionysius  the  Younger 
with,  xi.  134,  145;  victory  of,  over  Diony- 
sius the  Younger,  xL  135  seq.;  intrigues 
of  Dionysius  the  Y^ounger  against,  xi.  140, 
143 ;  suspicions  of  the  Syracusans  against, 
xi.  140,  144,  166 ;  and  Herakleides,  xi. 
141,  146,  157,  161  seq.,  170,  171;  de- 
position  and  retreat  of,  £rom  Syracuse,  xL 
147;  at  Leontini,  xi.  148,  151,  152; 
repulse  of  Nypsius  and  rescue  of  Syracuse 
by,  xi.  151  seq, ;  entry  of,  into  Syracuse, 
B.C.  356,  xi.  154 ;  entry  of,  into  Ortygia, 
xi.  164  ;  conduct  of,  on  his  final  triumph, 
xi.  165  seq. ;  his  omission  to  grant  freedom 
to  Syracuse,  xi.  167  seq. ;  opposition  to,  as 
dictator,  xi.  170  seq.;  tyranny,  unpopu- 
larity and  disqiiietude  of,  xi.  171  seq.; 
death  and  character  of,  xi.  173  seq.;  and 
Timoleon,  contrast  between,  xi.  276  seq. 

DionysiOf  Attic,  i.  41,  iv.  94. 

Dionynoe  festival  at  Athens,  b.c.  349,  xi.  478. 

Dionysius,  Phdkiean,  iv.  407  seq.,  412. 

Dionysius  the  Eider,  and  Konon,  ix.  453; 
demonstration  against,  at  Olympia,  ilc. 
384,  X.  101  seq.,  xi.  37  seq. ;  triremes  of, 
captured  by  Iphikrates,  x.  204 ;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  at  Syracuse,  x.  581 ;  move- 
ment of  the  Uermokratean  party  to 
elevate,  x.  598;  harangue  of,  against 
the  Syracusan  generals  at  Agrigentum, 
X.  600  seq, ;  one  of  the  generals  of  Syra- 
cuse, X.  602  seq,;  first  expedition  of, 
to  Gela,  X.  606;  accusations  of,  against 
his  colleagues,  x.  608 ;  election  of,  as  sole 
general,  x.  609 ;  stratagem  of,  to  obtain  a 
body-guard,  x.  610  seq. ;  establishes  him- 
self as  despot  at  Syracuse,  x.  615  seq.,  630; 
sf^cond  expedition  of,  to  Gela,  x.  620  seq. ; 
charges  ot  treachery  against,  x.  625,  633; 
mutiny  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen  agunst, 
X.  626  seq. ;  and  Imilkon,  peace  between, 
X.  631  seq. ;  sympathy  of  Sparta  with,  x. 
634,  705 ;  strong  position  of,  after  his 
peace  with  Imilkon,  x.  635 ;  fortification 
and  occupation  of  Ortygia  by,  x.  636  seq*; 
redistribution  of  property  by,  x.  637  seq. ; 
exorbitant  exactions  of,  x.  640;  mutiny 
of  the  Syracusan  soldiers  against,  x.  641 
seq. ;  besieged  in  Ortygia,  x.  642  seq.; 
strengthens  his  despotism,  x.  647  seq.; 
conquers  j£tna,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leon- 
tini, X.  649;  at  Enna,  x.  650;  resolution 
of,  to  make  war  upon  Carthage,  b.c.  400, 
X.  652 ;  additional  fortifications  at  Syra- 
cuse by,  X.  655  seq. ;  preparations  of,  for 
war  with  Carthage,  b.c.  399-397,  x.  658, 
664  seq.;  improved  behaviour  of,  to  the 
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SyracDsans,  b.c.  399,  x.  658 ;  conciliatory 
policy  of,  towards  the  Greek  cities  near 
the  Strait  of  Mess^nS,  b.c.  399,  x.  660 
9eg. ;  marringe  of,  with  Doris  and  Aristo- 
roachS,  X.  663, 669;  exhorts  the  Syracusan 
assembly  to  war  against  Carthage,  x.  670 ; 
permits  the  plunder  of  the  Carthaginians 
at  Syracuse,  x.  67] ;  declares  war  against 
Carthage,    b.c.    397,    x.    672;   marches 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  q.c. 
397,  X.  673  seq,i  siege  and  capture  of 
Moty6  by,  x.  675  teg. ;  revolt  of  the  Sikels 
'  from,  X.  688 ;  provisions  of,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Syracuse  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, B.C.  396,  X.  688 ;  naval  defeat  of, 
near  Katana,  x.  690 ;  retreat  of,  from  Ka- 
tana  to  Syracuse,  b.c.  395,  x.  693 ;  Syra- 
cusan  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  absence  of,  x.  698  ;  speech  of  Theo- 
doras against,  x.  699  seg. ;  discontent  of 
the  Syracusans  with,  b.c.  395,  x.  699 
Meg. ;  and  Pharakidas,  x.  703 ;  attacks  Uie 
Carthaginian  camp  before  Syracuse  and 
sacrifices  his  mercenaries,  x.  708  ;  succes3 
of,  by  sea  and  land  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians before  Syracuse,  x.  709 ;    secret 
treaty  of,  with  ImUkon  before  Syracuse, 
X.  712 ;  and  the  Iberians,  x.  713 ;  capture 
of  Libyans  by,  x.  713;    difficulties  of, 
from  his  mercenaries,  xi.  2  ;  re-establish- 
ment of  Mess^ud  by,  xL  4 ;  conquests  of, 
in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  b.c.  394,  xi.  5 ; 
at  Tauromenium,  xi.  6, 11 ;  and  the  Sikels, 
B.C.  394-393,  xi.  7,  8 ;     declaration  of 
Agrigentum  against,  b.c.  393,  xi.  8 ;  victory 
of,  near  Abaksna,  xi.  8 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Rhegium,  b.c.  393,  xi.  9 ;  repulses 
Magon  at  Agyrium,    xi.   10;    plans  of, 
against  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy, 
xi.  1 1 ;  alliance  of,  with  the  Lucanians 
against  the  Italiot  Greeks,  xi.  14 ;  attack 
of,  upon  Rhegium,  b.c.  390,  xi.  15 ;  ex- 
pedition of,  against  the  Italiot  Greeks, 
B.C.  389,  xi.  19  8eg,\   his  capture  and 
generous  treatment  of  Italiot  Greeks,  xi. 
20;  besieges  and  grants  peace  to  Rhe- 
gium, xi.  22;  capture  of  Kaulonia  and 
Ilipponium  by,  xi.  23 ;  capture  of  Rhegium 
by,  xi.  24,  25,  29 ;  cruelty  of,  to  Phyton, 
xi.  26;  and  Sparta,  ascendency  of,  b.c. 
387,  xi.  30;  capture  of  Kroton  by,  xi. 
31 ;  schemes  of,  for  conquests  in  Epirus 
and    lUyria,    xi.    32;    plunders  Latium, 
Etruria,  and  the  temple  of  Agylla,  xL 
34 ;  poetical  compositions  of,  xi.  35  ;  dis- 
like and  dread  of,  in  Greece,  xi.  35,  42 ; 
harshness  of,  to  Plato,  xi.  53 ;  new  con- 
structions and  improvements  by,  at  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  387-383,  xi.  54 ;  renews  the 
war  with  Carthage,  b.c.  383,  xi.  56  ieg. ; 
disadvantageous  peace  of,  with  Carthage, 
B.C.  383,  xi.  58 ;  projected  wall  of,  across 
the  Calabrian  peninsula,  xi.  60 ;  relations 
of,  with  Central  Greece,  b.c.  382-369,  xi. 
60 ;  war  of,  with  Carthage,  b.c.  368,  xi. 
61 ;  gains  the  tragedy  pnze  at  tiie  Lensan 


festival  at  Athens,  xi.  63 ;  death  and  cha- 
racter of,  xi.  63  seg.f  86 ;  family  left  by 
xi.  75,  80 ;  the  good  opinion  of,  enjoyed 
by  Dion  to  the  last,  xi.  84 ;  drunken 
habits  of  his  descendants,  xi.  186. 
Dionysttu  the  Younger ^  age  of,  at  his  father's 
death,  xi.  76  n.  1 ;  accession  and  charac- 
ter of,  xi.  87;  Dion's  efforts  to  improve, 
xi.  92  Meg. ;  Plato's  visits  to,  xi.  95  Meg., 
Ill  Meq, ;  Plato's  injudicious  treatment  of, 
xi.  100  Meg.;  his  hatred  and  injuries  to 
Dion,  xi.  107, 108,  113  seg, ;  detention  of 
Plato  by,  xi.  110;  Dion's  expedition 
against,  xi.  1 18  Meg. ;  weakness  and  drunken 
habits  of,  xi.  121 ;  absence  of,  from  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  357,  xi.  124 ;  negotiations  of, 
with  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  xi.  133, 
145;  defeat  of,  by  Dion,  xi.  135  Meg.; 
blockaded  in  Ortygia  by  Dion,  xi.  137  ; 
intrigues  of,  against  Dion,  xi.  140,  143 ; 
his  flight  to  Lokri,  xi.  145;  return  of,  to 
Syracuse,  xi.  186;  at  Lokri,  xi.  187;  his 
surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon,  xi.  212 ; 
at  Corinth,  xi.  214  seg, 

Diont/sttu  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  xii.  629 
seg, 

Dionyshis,  worship  of,  i.  31,  32,  40,  44; 
legend  of,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to,  i.  46 ; 
alteration  of  the  primitive  Grecian  idea  of, 
i.  47  seg. 

Diopeiihes,  xi.  623. 

DioskuH,  i.  234. 

Diphihu  at  Naupaktus,  b.c  413,  vii.  493. 

Diphridast  in  Asia,  ix.  504. 

Dirkg,  i.  358. 

DiMcussiotif  growth  of,  among  the  Greeks,  iv. 
129. 

Dithyramb,  iv.  118. 

DSdSna,  i.  533  seg. 

Doloneia,  ii.  253,  268. 

DolonkianM  and  Miltiadcs  the  first,  iv.  157. 

Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus  about  450  b.c., 
ii.  402;  islands  in  the  i£gean  and  the 
Dorians  in  Argolis,  ii.  433 ;  immigration 
to  Peloponnesus,  ii.  408 ;  settlers  at  Argos 
and  Corinth,  ii.  414  Meg.^  419  ;  settlement 
in  Sparta,  ii.  441 ;  allotment  of  land  at 
Sparta,  ii.  561 ;  mode,  the,  ii.  583,  iii. 
288  ;  states,  inhabitants  of,  iii.  43 ;  tribes 
at  Sikydn,  names  of,  iii.  45,  50. 

Dorians,  early  accounts  of,  i.  140  Meg.,  ii.  2\ 
mythical  title  of,  to  the  Peloponnesus,  ii. 
8;  their  occupation  of  Argos,  Sparta, 
Messenia,  and  Corinth,  ii.  11,  12;  early 
Kretan,  ii.  417;  in  Argolis  and  the  Do- 
rian islands  in  the  ilSgean,  ii.  433;  of 
Sparta  and  Stenyklerus,  ii.  439  seg.\ 
divided  into  three  tribes,  ii.  486 ;  Mesae- 
nian,  ii.  590 ;  Asiatic,  iiL  273,  274 ;  of 
iGgina,  iv.  232. 

Doric  dialect,  ii.  451  seg.,  iv.  117  ;  emigra- 
tions, ii.  35  Meq. 

DorieuM  the  Spartan  prince,  aid  of,  to  Kinyps, 
iv.  53 ;  and  the  Krotoniates,  iv.  556,  559  ; 
Sicily,  V.  270. 

DorieuM,  ikM  Mhodian,  vii.  547,  ^.  156, 1^7 ; 
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ctptne  ind  fibentimi  o^  ynSL  217 ;  treit- 

moit  idt  by  the  Atbeniint  and  tactdm- 

mrniianit,  ix.  377  teq. ;  and  Hermokratct  in 

the  iSgeui,  x.  531. 
Dorii,  L  140,  H.  387. 
Horir,  wife  of  Dionyiiiis,  x.  663,  669. 
Doritkiu,  Xerxes  at,  t.  43  teq. 
Jkrku,  T.  348. 350. 
Hdnct,  i.  136  9eq, 
Drako  and  his  lawi,  iiL  102  a%q. 
Dramaiie  geniua,  development  of,  at  Athens, 

TiiL  434  «f  9. 
Dramffimui,  Alexander  in,  xiL  258  9eq,,  270. 
Dr^mi,  L  327. 
Dryapiantj  settlements  of,  formed  by  sea, 

iL417. 
X^iycfwf,  iL  387. 
Jhiietm§f  the  Sikd  prince,  iii.  500,  viL  167 

9eq. 
Dlfmame$,  HyDds,  and  Pamphyli,  iL  486. 
Dyrraekkumj  iiL  547  seg. 

E. 

BarUett  Greeks,  residences  of,  iL  146  eeq, 

Marfypoeie,  historical  value  of;  ii.  60. 

Bckenme,  L  130, 244. 

Bekkbui,  L 10. 

Sdipee  of  the  sun  in  a  battle  between  Medes 
and  Lydians,  iiL  313 ;  of  the  moon,  b.c. 
413,  viL  432 ;  of  the  moon,  ii.c.  331,  xiL 
205. 

Bdda,  ihe,l6i0. 

JBdetea,  the  dynasty  oi,  iv.  21,  23. 

Beiumeiat  fort  at,  viiL  79,  86;  viii.  93. 

Bf/ettOf  ^>plieation  of,  to  Athens,  viL  196 
§eq,\  application  of,  to  Carthage,  x.  553 
§eq. ;  Syracusan  attack  upon,  x.  682  ;  bar- 
barities of  Agatholdes  at,  xii.  602. 

Egyptf  inflaence  of,  upon  the  religion  of 
Greece,  L  32,  38,  42 ;  the  opening  of,  to 
Grecian  commerce,  L  492 ;  ante-Hellenic 
colonies  from,  to  Greece  not  probable,  iL 
357 ;  Solon's  visit  to,  iiL  200 ;  Herodotus's 
account  of,  iii.  412  §eq. ;  antiquity  of,  iii. 
416 ;  pecuUar  physical  and  moral  features 
of,  iiL  417;  large  town-population  in,  iii. 
426 ;  profound  submission  of  the  people 
in,  iiL  428, 429 ;  worship  of  animals  in,  iiL 
430 ;  relations  of,  with  Assyria,  iii.  433 ; 
archeology  and  chronology  of,  iii.  453  §eq. ; 
and  Kyr§nd,  iv.  56;  Persian  expedition 
from,  against  Barka,  iv.  64;  Kambyses's 
invasion  and  conquest  of,  iv.  295 ;  revolt 
and  reoonquest  of,  under  Xerxes,  v.  3; 
defeat  and  losses  of  the  Athenians  in, 
V.  451 ;  unavailing  efforts  of  Persia  to  re- 
conquer,  x.  17;  Agedlaus  and  Chabrias 
in,  X.  498  eeq, ;  reconquest  of,  by  Ochus, 
xi.  607 ;  march  of  Alexander  towards,  xii. 
191, 193, 197  ;  Alexander  in,  xu.  198  teq, 
Sgyptiant,  ethnography  of,  iiL  356 ;  contrast- 
ed  with  Greeks,  Phenicians,  and  Assyrians, 
iiL  407  ;  and  Ethiopians,  iiL  419;  effect  of, 
on  the  Greek  mind,  iii.  458. 
BOeUk^  L  13* 


ASoa,  capture  0^  by  Kimoiit  ▼.  399  aey.; 
defended  by  Thncydides  against  Brandas, 
vL  560;  Kleon  at,  vL  633. 

EkbaUaui,  foundation  of,  iiL  309 ;  Darius  at, 
xiL  244 ;  Alexander  at,  xiL  245  aef .,  331 
eeq. ;  Parmenio  at,  xiL  245,  265  teq. 

EkdihtM,  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  ix.  505. 

EkkUw^  Athenian,  iv.  186. 

JE2<ea,  iiL  258. 

JES^nff,  esc^ie  of  the  Athenian  squadron  from 
Sestos  to,  viii.  142 ;  Mindarua  and  Thra- 
syllus  at,  viii.  146, 152. 

Elaieia,  refortification  of,  by  Philip,  xL  667. 

SlaitUy  L  242. 

JSZm,  Ph6kaan  colony  at,  iv.  278 ;  viL  173. 

Ektaie  school,  viiL  467  aeq^  507. 

£E^^  verse  of  KaOinus,  Tjnrtaens,  and  3fim- 
nermus,  iv.  110. 

Sleia»  genealogy,  L  188, 193. 

Eleuau  excluded  from  the  Isthmian  games, 
L  191;  and  the  Olympic  games,  iL  13, 
427:  and  Hsstans,  ii.  585,  591 ;  their 
exclusion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  tbe 
Olympic  festival,  viL  77  »eq. ;  desert  tiie 
Aigeian  allies,  vii.  103;  and  Arcadians, 
X.  430  M^.,  444 ;  exclusion  of,  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  b.c.  364,  x.  436  weq, 

Elektra  and  Thanmas,  progeny  of^  L  10. 

BeitryOn^  death  of,  L  126. 

Eteutmian  mysteries,  L  50,  55,  58 ;  alleged 
proCsnation  of,  by  Alkibiad^s  and  others, 
viL  239  eeq.,  282  aef . ;  celebration  of,  pro- 
tected by  Alkibiades,  viiL  203. 

Eleuemumt,  seizure  and  execution  of,  by  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  viiL  364. 

Ekfuie,  temple  of,  i.  53;  importanoe  of 
mysteries  to,  L  58;  wij  independence 
of,  iiL  95;  retirement  of  the  lliirty  to, 
viii.  371 ;  capture  of,  viii.  383. 

BteutheriOj  institution  of,  at  Platca,  v.  256. 

BUy  genealogy  of,  L  188, 193;  Oxylus  and 
the  iEtolians  at,  ii.  13;  Pisa,  Triphylia, 
and  Lepreum,  iL  591,  592 ;  formation  of 
the  city  of,  v.  427 ;  revolt  of,  frxnn  Sparta 
to  Argos,  viL  24  §eq, ;  and  Lepreum,  viL 
24  ;  and  Sparta,  vrar  between,  ix.  310  ae^.; 
claim  of,  to  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid,  x. 
356  eeq^  429 ;  alienation  of,  from  the  Ar- 
cadians, X.  356 ;  alliance  of,  with  Sparta 
and  Achaia,  x.  429. 

Elymi,  iiL  468. 

Emiffrante  to  Idnia,  the,  ii.  33  seq. 

Emiffration,  early,  from  Greece,  iii.  467. 

Enuffrationt  consequent  on  the  Dorian  occu- 
pation of  Peloponnesus,  iL  16 ;  JBoIic, 
Ionic,  and  Doric,  ii.  26  teq. 

Empedokl^Bf  L  569  teq.,  viL  174,  viiL  465. 

EmpcruBt  xiL  616. 

En/dhu,  viiL  165  teq. 

Endjfmidn,  stories  of,  i.  188. 

Eneii,  the,  L  431. 

England,  her  government  of  her  dependencies 
compared  with  the  Athenian  empire,  vi. 
66  n. 

EttiSnet,  ii.  383. 

EfmOf  Dionysios  at,  x.  650. 
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Simta  Hodoi,  ▼.  421,  tL  18. 

EmSmotieSf  ii  615  9€q. 

BnteUa,  SymcQsaii  attack  upon,  x.  682,  693. 

^pammondast  and  the  conspiracy  fffunst  the 
philo-Laoonian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,  x. 
112, 119, 168  §eq. ;  tnining  and  character 
of,  X.  163  Meg. ;  and  Pelopidas,  x.  163 ; 
and  Kallistratas,  x.  221,  395;  and  Agesi- 
lans  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  x.  226  $eg., 
233;  at  Leuktra,  x.  242;  and  Orcho- 
menus,  x.  264  ;  proceedings  and  views  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  291  teq, ; 
expeditions  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  x.  294 
99q.,  X.  348  teg-t  364  teq,,  451  Mg, ;  founda- 
tion of  Megalopolis  and  MesMn6  by,  x. 
306  $eg, ;  hu  retirement  from  Peloponne« 
BUS,  X.  319;  his  trial  of  accountability,  x. 
327  «e^.;  mildness  of,  x.  354;  and  the 
Theban  expedition  to  Thessaly,  to  rescue 
Pelopidas,  x.  388,  390 ;  mission  of,  to  Ar- 
cadia, X.  395 ;  Theban  fleet  and  naval  ex- 
pedition under,  x.  415  ieg. ;  and  Mene- 
kleidas,  x.  367,  417  teg, ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Orchomenus,  x.  428 ;  and  the  arrest 
of  Arcadians  by  the  Theban  harmost  at 
Tegea,  x.  447  seg, ;  attempted  surprise  of 
Mantinea  by  the  cavalry  of,  x.  456  $eq, ; 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  x.  460  seg, ; 
death  of,  x.  474  eeg.;  character  of,  x. 
483  eeq. 

JB^eiam,  i.  189, 192  eeq.,  ii.  16. 

4MtMt  of  Panopeus,  i.  410,  422. 

EpewnakttB,  iiL  519. 

^hetust  iii*  243  teg, ;  capture  of,  by  Croesus, 
ilL  351 ;  defeat  of  Thrasyllus  at,  viii.  174 ; 
Lysander  at,  viii.  207,  288 ;  capture  of,  by 
Alexander,  xii.  121. 

4?M<e,  iii.  103,  106  teg. 

l^hialtet,  the  JlOid,  i.  186. 

AfhiaUit,  the  general,  xiL  62, 128, 131. 

J^MaUSt,  the  ttatetman,  v.  493,  500;  and 
Perikl^,  constitution  of  dikasteries  by,  v. 
481  teg. ;  jndicial  reform  of,  v.  496. 

^phdrt.  Spartan,  ii.  468,  471  teg.,  478,  viL 
32 ;  appointment  of,  at  Athens,  viiL  B19. 

E^homt,  i.  550,  iL  497. 

^pie  cycle,  il.  164  teg. 

J§»ic^o«iiu,  lost,  ii.  162;  recited  in  public, 
not  read  in  private,  H.  182 ;  variations  in 
the  mode  of  reciting,  ii.  188  teg. ;  long, 
besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  iL  209. 

E^ poetry  in  early  Greece,  ii.  158  teg. 

J^ficpoett  and  their  dates,  ii.  164. 

J^ie  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  643. 

^fieal  localities,  transposition  of,  i.  338 ;  age 
preceding  the  lyrical,  iv.  100. 

^icharmut,  L  507  n. 

J^ndamnut,  iii.  547  teq. ;  and  the  lUyrians, 
iv.  7  teq. ;  foundation  of,  vi.  70 ;  applica- 
tion of  the  democracy  at,  to  Korkyra  and 
Corinth,  vi.  71 ;  attacked  by  the  Korky- 
rseans,  vi.  72;  expeditions  from  Corinth 
to,  vL  72. 

S^ndaturut,  attack  of  Argos  an4  Athens  upon, 
vii.  87,  90 ;  ravaged  by  the  Azgeians,  viL 


94;  Lacedemonian  movementt  in  Bopport 
of,  vii.  94;  attempts  of  the  Aigeians  to 
storm,  vii.  96 ;  operations  of  the  Amian 
allies  near,  viL  122 ;  evaeuation  of  the 
fort  at,  vii  131. 

E^figoni,  the,  L  378,  379,  ii.  174  ft.  2. 
^rimenidetf  visit  of,  to  Athens,  i.  37. 

J^menidet,  qfKrete,  iii.  115  teg, 

Epimitheut,  i.  8,  102. 

^^otcy  vii.  334 ;  intended  occupation  of, 
by  the  Syracusans,  vii.  337 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  vii.  338 ;  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at,  vii.  373 ;  DemosthenSs's 
night-attack  upon,  vii.  418  teg. ;  capture 
of,  by  Dion,  xi.  132  ;  capture  of,  by  Timo- 
leon,  xi.  226. 

J^firott,  ii.  311,  iii.  470,  555  teg. ;  attack  of, 
upon  Akarnania,  vi.  262  teg, 

E^jrirut,  discouraging  to  Grecian  colonisation, 
iii.  561 ;  Dionysius's  schemes  of  conquest 
in,  xL  32;  government  of  Olympias  in, 
xii.  533  n.  3. 

S^tath,  iv.  185. 

fyUadat,  vi.  453,  463  teg.,  470. 

^fntadeut,  the  Ephor,  ii  547. 

^Mut,  introduction  of,  iv.  119. 

E^yojca,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix.  24. 

Era,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  viL  517. 

Eratinidit,  trial  and  imprisonment  of,  viiL 
244. 

Erutotthenh,  viii.  338,  371,  401. 

Breehtheitm,  restoration  of,  vi  30. 

Ereehtheut,  i  262  teg.,  271,  278. 

Eretut,  Thrasyllus  at,  viii  137. 

Eretria,  iii.  220  teg.,  228  teg.;  assistance 
of,  to  the  Milesians,  iv.  391 ;  siege  and 
capture  of,  by  Datis,  iv.  447  teq. ;  £ste  of 
captives  taken  by  Datis  at,  iv.  489 ;  naval 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  near,  viii.  97  teq.  \ 
Phokion  at,  xi.  474  teg. ;  Philippising  fac- 
tion at,  xi.  622 ;  liberation  of,  xi  626. 

EryoklA,  ix.  510  n.  2. 

Eryophiktt,  x.  508  teg. 

Eriehthoniut,  i.  263,  269,  387. 

EriphylS,  i.  369  teg. 

Erie,  L  5 ;  and  Aphrodite,  function  of,  i  7. 

Erytheia,  i  339. 

Erythrm,  iii  252,  vii.  512. 

Eryx,  defeat  of  Dtonyshis  at,  xl.  62. 

Eryx6  and  Learchus,  iv.  58. 

Eteoklit,  i  175,  364, 380. 

Eteonikut,  expulsion  of,  from  Phaaos,  viii 
172;  at  MityldnS,  viii.  231;  escape  of, 
from  Mityldnl  to  Chios,  viii.  237,  256 ;  at 
Chios,  viii.  287 ;  removal  of,  from  Chios  to 
Ephesus,  viii  289 ;  in  ^gina,  ix.  516, 521. 

Ethicpiant  and  Egyptians,  iii  419. 

Etrvria,  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  xi.  84. 

Euaphnut  and  PolycharSs,  ii.  573. 

Euhesa,  iii.  320  teg. ;  resolution  of  Greeks 
to  oppose  Xerxes  at  the  strait  on  the 
north  of,  v.  98 ;  advance  of  the  Persian 
fleet  to,  V.  141 ;  revolt  and  reconquest  of, 
by  PerUdds,  v.  472 ;  application  from,  to 
Agb,  vii  502 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 
411,  viii  99;  Pdoponnedan  fleet  sum- 
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moned  from,  by    Mindarus,    viii.    149; 

bridge  joining  Bccotia  and,  viii.  150, 159 ; 

rescued  from  Thcbe«  by  Athens,  b.c.  358, 

xi.  306  teq, ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c. 

350-349,  xi.  473  seq. ;  intrigues  of  Philip 

in,  zi.  473 ;  expedition  of  Phokion  to,  b.c. 

342,  xi.  475  icq, ;  hostilities  in,  b.c.  349- 

348,  xi.  481 ;  Philippizing  factions  in,  b.c. 

342,  xr.  621 ;  expedition  of  Phokion  to, 

B.C.  341,xi.  626. 
Eubtea  in  Sieiiyf  v.  290. 
Euboic  scale,  ii.  428,  436,  iii.  230. 
Euboic  synod,  xi.  626. 
Eubuhu,  xi.  387,  430,  508,  511,  546. 
Eudamidas,  x.  78,  88. 
EuSmerut's  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  552. 
Eufnus,  i.  236. 
Eukleid^s,  archonship  of,#iii.  383,  422. 

f'uklh,  vi.  558,  560,  564  seq, 
^maehus,  xii.  |02,  593. 

Eumibu  qf  Bosporus,  xii.  654  seq. 

Eumeius,  (he  poet,  i.  164  seq. 

Eumenes,  xii.  99 ;  and  lIepha»tion,  xii.  331 ; 
and  Perdikkas,  xii.  431 ;  victory  of,  over 
Kraterus  and  Neoptolemus,  xii.  452  seq. ; 
attempts  of,  to  uphold  Alexander's  dynasty 
in  Asia,  xii.  459  seq. ;  and  Antigonus,  xii. 
455. 

Eumenides,  iEschylus's,  and  the  Areopagus, 
iii.  108  m 

Eumo^,  i.  275  seq. 

Bunomus,  ix.  519. 

Eupatrida,  iii.  96  seq. 

Btqfhais,  ii.  573. 

Euphemus,  speech  of,  at  Kamarina,  vii.  314. 

EuphUfius  and  Meletus,  vii.  277. 

Euphraus,  xi.  292,  621. 

Euphrates,  Cyrus  the  Younger  at,  ix.  42 ;  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix.  141 ;  Alex- 
ander  at,  xii.  204,  337. 

Euphron,  x.  368  seq. 

Euripides,  faults  imputed  to,  i.  520  seq.  \  story 
about  the  dramas  of,  and  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Sicily,  vii.  476 ;  number  of 
tragedies  by,  viii.  437  n. ;  iEschylus  and 
Sophokles,  viii.  441  seq.\  and  Dekamni- 
chos,  X.  63. 

Eur^ides,  financial  proposal  of,  ix.  528  n. 

Euripus,  bridge  across,  viii.  150,  159. 

Eur6pa,  L  299  seq.,  350. 

Eurotas,  crossed  by  Epaminondas,  x.  298. 

Euryabts,  Hamilkar's  attempt  on,  xii.  572. 

Euryhath,  v.  68. 

Eurybiadfs,  v.  109,  167  seq. 

Eurydikf,  widow  of  Amyntas,  x.  342,  343. 

Eurydiki,  granddaughter  of  Philip,  xii.  449, 
450.454. 

Euryleon,  v.  280. 

Euryloehus,  vi.  407,  408,  410,  411. 

Eurymedon,  victories  of  the,  v.  417. 

Eurymedon  at  Korkyra,  vi.  372  seq.;  and 
Sophokles,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra  and 
Sicily,  vi.  424  seq.,  486  seq, ;  at  Pylus,  vi. 
435  seq.,  450 ;  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily, 
vii.  182, 186,  383 ;  return  of,  from  Sicily 
to  Athens,  vii.  190. 


Eurynom^  and  Zens,  offspring  of,  i.  13. 

Euryptolemus,  viii.  241  n.,  249,  268, 272  seq. 

Eurypyhts,  i.  409. 

Eurystheus,  i.  127,  129, 130,  219. 

Eurytos,  i.  190,  206. 

Eurytus,  v.  129. 

Euttea,  Agesilaus  at,  b.c.  370,  x.  288. 

Eulhydemus,  Plato's,  viii.  540  n. 

Eulhykrates  and  Lasthenes,  xi.  489,  490. 

Euxine,  Greek  settlements  on,  iiL  318 : 
iv.  37,  ix.  164  ;  first  sight  of,  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  152 ;  indigenons 
tribes  on,  ix.  165 ;  the  Greeks  on,  and  tho 
Ten  Thousand,  ix.  166  seq. ;  Xenophon'a 
idea  of  founding  a  new  city  on  the,  ix. 
I7d  seq. 

Etadnf,  i.  377. 

Ecagoras,  ix.  506,  520,  x.  18  seq. 


Family  tie,  in  legendary  Greece,  iL  112; 
rites  in  Greece,  iii.  77. 

Fates,  i.  9 ;  and  Croesus,  iv.  264  seq, 

Ferdousi,  Persian  epic  of,  i.  641. 

Festivals,  Grecian,  i.  70,  ii.  304,  iv.  72, 91  Mg., 
95  seq. ;  at  Athens,  viii.  444. 

Fictifm,  plausible,  i.  583  ;  ii.  70. 

Fietitiom  matter  in  Greek  tradition,  L  581. 

Financial  changes,  Kleisthenean,  iv.  184. 

Five  Thousand,  the,  at  Athens,  viiL  49,  73  is^ 
83,  102  ft.  2, 105  seq. 

Flaying  alive  by  Persians  and  Turks,  !▼« 
396  ti. 

Fleece,  Golden,  legend  of,  i.  169. 

Flute,  use  of,  in  Sparta,  iv.  111. 

Fortification  of  towns  in  early  Greece,  ii. 
145  seq.\  of  the  Grecian  camp  in  the 
Iliad,  ii.  251. 

Four  Hundred,  the  oligarchy  of,  viii.  46  seq. 

Frenzy,  religious,  of  women,  i.  39  seq. 

Funeral  ceremony  at  Athens  over  slain  war- 
riors, vi.  43 ;  orations,  besides  that  of  Peri- 
kles,  vi.  193  n. ;  obsequies  of  Uephaestion, 
xii.  339,  342. 

Funerals,  Solon's  regulations  about,  iii.  189. 

G. 

CadSs,  iii.  365  seq. ;  voyage  from  Corinth  to, 
in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b-c, 
iii.  374. 

G(Ka,  i.  6,  9,  12. 

Gcesylus,  xi.  163. 

Games,  Olympic,  i.  137,  ii.  321  seq.,  426 
seq.,  iv.  74  seq. ;  Isthmian,  i.  170,  ii.  411 
n.  2,  iv.  88 ;  the  four  great  Grecian,  ii. 
321,  iv.  90,  95  seq\  Solon's  rewards  to 
victors  at,  iii.  191 ;  F^hian,  iv.  79, 86  a«9.; 
Nemean,  iv.  88. 

Gamori,  iii.  40 ;  at  Syracuse,  v.  278. 

Ganym^is,  i.  387. 

Gargaphia,  fountain  of,  ▼.  224  ft.  2. 

Gaugamela,  battle  of,  xii.  210  seq, 

Gauls,  embassy  of,  to  Alexander,  xii.  35 ; 
invasion  of  Greece  by,  xii.  527. 

GazUf  capture  of,  by  Aleiaudeiv  xii.  193  jcf« 
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OedroaiOt  Alexander  in,  xii.  270,  317. 

Gela,  ill.  419;  and  Syracnse,  before,  b.c. 
500,  Y.  276 ;  Kleander  of,  v.  281 ;  Gelo, 
despot  of,  y.  288  teg,]  congress  of 
Sicilian  cities  at,  viL  187  ;  and  Hannibal's 
capture  of  Selinus,  x.  564  ;  expeditions  of 
Dionysius  to,  x.  606,  608,  620  teg, ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  620  teg. ;  Timo- 
leon  and  the  fresh  colonization  of,  xi. 
264 ;  Agothokles  at,  xii.  551. 

Geleontet,  iii.  69. 

Gelo,  V.  91,  281-306. 

Cfff^m,  iiL  330. 

Gekmian  dynasty,  fall  of,  v.  316;  citizens 
of  Syracuse,  v.  317  aeg. 

Genealoffiei,  Grecian,  i.  110  teg.,  600;  Ar- 
geian,  L  113;  mythical,  i.  260,  596  Beg.; 
Egyptian,  i.  600 ;  Clinton's  vindication  of, 
ii.  56  seg. 

Genealogy,  Corinthian,  of  Eum^lus,  i.  164 
teg. ;  of  Orchomenos,  i.  178  seq. ;  Eleian,  i. 
188 ;  iEtoUan,  i.  193 ;  Laconian,  i.  230 ; 
Messenian,  i.  235 ;  Arcadian,  i.  238. 

Generals,  Kleisthenean,  iv.  182. 

Gentee,  Attic,  iii.  73  teg,,  iii.  88  teg. ;  ana- 
logy between  those  of  Greece  and  other 
nations,  iii.  81  teg. ;  Grecian,  patronymic 
names  of,  iii.  84 ;  difference  between 
Grecian  and  Roman,  iii.  87;  non-members 
of,  under  Solon,  iii.  178. 

GeograpMeal  knowledge,  Hesiodic  and  Ho- 
meric, ii.  153;  views  of  Alexander,  xii. 
31211.1. 

Geography,  fabulous,  i.  334  teg. ;  Homeric, 
iii.  276  ;  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, ix.  157  teg. 

Geological  features  of  Greece,  ii.  287. 

Geomori,  iii.  40,  96. 

Gergit,  iii.  267 ;  Derkyllidas  at,  ix.  296. 

Gergitket,  iii.  267. 

German  progress  brought  about  by  violent 
external  influences,  1.  621 ;  mythes,  i. 
622. 

Gerontet,  iL  90. 

Geronthra,  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 

Gerydn,  i.  10,  339. 

Gette,  Alexander*^  defeat  of,  xii.  32. 

Gigantet,  birth  of,  i.  7*  12  n. 

GiUut,  iv.  348. 

Gition,  X.  553,  556  n.,  xi.  254. 

(?fati^<e,xii.  309. 

GUtuJtf,  i.  161. 

Glaukon,  discourse  of,  in  Plato's  Republic, 
viii.  539. 

GUmkut,  i.  306. 

Gnomic,  Greek  poets,  iv.  122  teg. 

Gnomon,  whence  obtained  by  the  Greeks, 
iii.  461. 

Goddettet,  and  Gods,  twelve  great,  i.  14. 

Godt,  Grecian,  how  conceived  by  the  Greeks, 
i.  4  teg.,  469  teg. ;  and  daemons,  i.  569  teg, ; 
and  men,  L  601. 

Golden  Fleece,  legend  of,  i.  169. 

Golden  race,  the,  i.  88. 

Gongyhtt,  the  Corinthian,  vii.  363,  372. 

Good,  &C,,  meaning  of,  in   early   Greek 


writers,  ii.  88 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  equivalents  of,  iii.  62  n.  2. 

Gordian  knot,  Alexander  cuts  the,  xii.  140. 

Gordium,  Alexander's  march  from,  xii.  149. 

Gordiut,  legend  of,  iii.  294. 

Gorgiat  of  Leontini,  vii.  1 74,  180,  viii.  507, 
526. 

Gorgont,  i.  124. 

Gorg6pat  at  i£gina,  ix.  518  teg. 

Government  of  historical  and  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  82  teg, ;  heroic,  ii.  102  ;  earliest 
changes  of,  in  Greece,  iii.  6  teg, ;  kingly, 
iii.  10  teg, ;  change  from  monarchical  to 
oligarchical  in  Greece,  iii.  21  teg, 

Govemmenlt,  "Grecian,  weakness  of,  iv.  204. 

Graeet,  the,  i.  13. 

Grate,  i.  10. 

GrtBci,  ii.  359. 

Grada  Magna,  iii.  534. 

Grteco-Atiatic  cities,  xii.  364. 

Granikut,  battle  of  the,  xii.  107  teg. ;  Athe- 
nians captured  at  the,  xii.  141. 

Graphs  Paranom6n,  v.  507  teg.;  abolition 
of,  B.C.  411,  viii.  48. 

Grecian  mythes,  i.  71,  614  teg.;  genealogies, 
i.  110  teg. ;  mythology,  sources  of  our  in- 
formation on,  i.  146 ;  intellect,  expansive 
force  of,  i.  487;  progress  between  b.c. 
700  and  500,  i.  492  teg. ;  antiquity,  i. 
596,  597, 601 ;  genealogies,  i.  600 ;  towns- 
man, intellectual  acquisitions  of  a,  L  613  ; 
poetry,  matchless,  i.  620;  progress  self- 
operated,  i.  620 ;  mythology,  how  it  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  b.c.  500,  i.  626;  mythes, 
proper  treatment  of,  i.  651  teg. ;  computa- 
tion of  time,  ii.  155  n.  2  ;  festivals,  intel- 
lectual influence  of,  ii.  304 ;  history,  first 
and  second  periods  of,  ii.  362  teg.,  iv.  70 ; 
opinion,  change  in,  on  the  decision  of  dis- 
putes by  champions,  ii.  607 ;  states,  grow- 
ing communion  of,  between  b.c.  600  and 
547,  ii.  621 ;  "  faith,"  iii.  155 ;  settlements 
on  the  Euxine,  iii.  318  ;  marine  and  com- 
merce, growth  of,  iii.  457;  colonies  in 
Southern  Italy,  iii.  501  teg.;  world  about 
560  B.C.,  iii.  533 ;  history,  want  of  unity 
in,  iv.  68,  70 ;  g^es,  influence  of,  upon 
the  Greek  mind,  iv.  95  teg. ;  art,  beginnings 
and  importance  of,  iv.  132  teg. ;  architec- 
ture, iv.  134 ;  governments,  weakness  of, 
iv.  204  ;  world,  in  the  Thirty  years'  truce, 
vi.  66;  and  barbarian  military  feeling, 
contrast  between,  vi.  608 ;  youth,  sode^ 
and  conversation  of,  vii.  46  n.;  states, 
complicated  relations  among,  b.c.  420,  vii. 
70,  and  b.c.  366,  x.  400 ;  philosophy,  ne- 
gative side  of,  viii.  471 ;  dialectics,  their 
many-sided  handling  of  subjects,  viiL  622 
teg. ;  states,  embassies  from,  at  Pella,  b.c. 
346,  xi.  560  teg, ;  captives,  mutilated,  at 
Persepolis,  xii.  234;  history,  bearing  of 
Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns  on,  xii.  242 
teg, ;  mercenaries  under  Darius,  xiL  248, 
249,  255,  256;  envoys  with  Darius,  xii. 
256 ;  world,  9tate  of,  b.c«  334,  xii.  370 ; 
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cadlflt,  Alexiader't  rescript  direeting  the 
recall  of,  xii.  416  8eq, 

Oreeetf  legends  of,  originally  iadated,  after- 
wards thrown  into  series,  i.  145 ;  legend- 
ary  and  historical,  state  of  society  and 
manners  in,  iL  82-159;  subterranean 
course  of  rivers  in,  ii.  292 ;  difficulty  of  land 
communication  in,  ii.  294;  accessibility  of, 
by  sea,  ii.  295  ;  islands  and  colonies  of,  11. 
298;  difference  between  the  land-states 
and  sea-states  in,  ii.  300 ;  effects  of  the 
configuration  of,  ii.  301  aeq. ;  mineral  ftnd 
other  productions  of,  ii.  305  seg,;  climate 
oif  ii.  309;  difference  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  parts  of,  ii.  310 ;  mnte- 
Hellenic  inhabitants  of,  ii.  350 ;  disconti- 
nuance of  kingship  in,  iii.  10 ;  anti-mo- 
narchical sentiment  of,  iii.  15  §eq.,  iy.  236 ; 
the  Yoyage  from,  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  iii.  483 ; 
seven  wise  men  of,  iv.  126  9eg. ;  first  ad- 
vance of,  towards  systematic  conjunction, 
iv.  234 ;  probable  consequences  of  a  Per- 
sian expedition  against,  before  that  against 
Scythia,  iv.  350  $eg, ;  on  the  eve  of  Xer- 
xes's  invasion,  v.  77,  80 ;  first  separation 
of,  into  two  distinct  parties,  v.  350  J07., 
394  ;  proceedings  in  central,  between  B.C. 
470-464,  V.  424 ;  state  of  feeling  in,  be- 
tween B.C.  445-431,  vi.  103;  bad  morality 
of  the  rich  and  great  in,  vi.  383 ;  atmo- 
spherical disturbances  in,  b.c.  427,  vi.  396; 
warlike  preparations  in,  during  the  winter 
of  B.c.  414-413»  vii.  394 ;  alteration  of 
feeling  in,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  viii.  353,  361,  376 ;  disgust  in, 
at  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  viii.  357 ;  degra- 
dation of,  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x. 
3  9€q,,  13 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
on,  X.  250,  252,  263  ;  relations  of  Diony- 
sins  with,  b.c.  382-369,  xL  60;  stote  of, 
B.C.  360-359,  xl.  279  ;  decline  of  citizen- 
soldiership  and  increase  of  mercenaries  in, 
after  the  Peloponnejdan  war,  xi.  390  teg, ; 
effect  of  the  peace  and  aUiance  between 
Philip  and  Athens  upon,  xi.  593 ;  move- 
ments  and  intrigues  of  Philip  throughout, 
stifter  B.o.  346,  xi  612  seq, ;  state  of,  on 
Alexander's  accession,  xii  1,  12  teg,; 
march  of  Alexander  into,  b.c.  336,  xii  15 ; 
Macedonian  interventions  in,  b.c.  336- 
335,  xii.  21  9eg. ;  terror  in,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  xii.  58 ;  con- 
nexion  of  Alexander  with,  history  of,  xii. 
67  teg,,  242  $&g. ;  an  appendage  to  Mace- 
donia uader  Alexander,  xii.  71 ;  military 
changes  in,  during  the  sixty  years  before 

.  Alexander's  accession,  xii.  72  seg. ;  possi- 
bility of  emancipating,  during  Alexander's 
earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  xii  371 ;  hopes 
raised  in,  by  the  Persian  fleet  and  armies, 
B.o.  334-331,  xii.  372  ;  submission  of,  to 
Antipater,  xii.  383 ;  effect  of  Alexander's 
death  on,  xii.  419 ;  confederacy  for  libe- 
rating, after  Alexander's  death,  xii  419 
ieg. ;  Ptolemy  of  Effl^pt  in,  xii.  504 ;  suc- 
•eesa  of  Demetrius  PoliorkStes  ia,  against 


Kassander,  xif.  516 ;  onder  Demetrius  Po* 
liorketes  and  Antigonos  Gonatas,  xii.  526; 
invasion  of,  by  the  Gaols,  xii  527;  of 
Polybius,  xii.  528. 

Greeett  Proper,  geography  of,  ii.  281  ug. 

Oreek  forces  against  Troy,  i  393  eeg. ;  lan- 
guage and  the  mythes,  i  474 ;  tradition, 
matter  of,  uncertified,  i  580 ;  language, 
various  dialects  of,  ii  318 ;  alphabet,  ori- 
gin of,  iii.  459  it. ;  Latin  and  Oscan  lan- 
guages, iii  473 ;  settlements,  east  of  the 
Strymdn  in  Thrace,  iv.  33 ;  settlements  oa 
the  Euxine  south  of  the  Danube,  iv.  37  ; 
settiements  in  Libya,  and  the  nomads,  iv. 
50 ;  cities,  local  festivals  in,  iv.  72, 91  eeg. ; 
lyric  poetry,  iv.  99, 126  ;  poetry  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  iv.  101 ; 
music,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c.,  iv.  102 ;  poetry,  after  Ter- 
pander,  iv.  104 ;  hexameter,  new  metres 
superadded  to,  iv.  106 ;  chorus,  iv.  112, 
119;  dancing,  iv.  114;  mind,  positive 
tendencies  of,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  iv. 
141  n. ;  philosophy,  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  iv.  5 13  sf^. ;  fleet  at  Artemisium,  v.  109 
eeg.,  llAeegr,  fleet  at  Salamis,  v.  152 ;  fleet 
at  MykalS,  v.  259  eeg, ;  fleet  after  the  battle 
of  Mykal2,  v.  270  eeg. ;  fleet,  expedition 
of,  against  Asia,  b.c.  478.  v.  343 ;  generals 
and  captains,  slaughter  of  Cyreian,  ix.  93 
9eq, ;  heroes,  analogy  of  Alexander  to  the» 
xii.  95. 

Greeke,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i  4l8  weq.-, 
their  love  of  antiquities,  i  470*  their 
distaste  for  a  real  history  of  the  past,  i. 
481;  Homeric,  ii  131, 157;  in  Asia  Minor, 
ii  313,  iii  290 ;  extra-Pdoponnesian  north 
of  Attica  in  the  first  two  centuries,  ii  366 
teg. ;  advance  of,  in  government  in  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  b.g.,  iii.  27 ; 
musical  modes  of,  iii  288 ;  and  Phenidana 
in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  iii.  372 ;  contrasted 
with  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Phenicians, 
iii.  407;  influence  of  Phenidans,  Assyrians, 
and  Egyptians,  on,  iii  458  9^, ;  and  Car* 
thaginians,  first  known  collision  between, 
iii  465;  Sicilian  and  Italian,  monetary 
and  statical  scale  of,  iii.  494 ;  in  Sicily, 
prosperity  of,  between  b.c.  735  &  485,  iii. 
421  eeg, ;  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece  Ftoper, 
difference  between,  iii  498;  Italian,  be- 
tween B.C.  700-500,  iii.  525,  527,  533; 
their  talent  for  command  over  barbarians^ 
iv.  22 ;  first  voyage  of,  to  Libya,  iv.  39 ; 
and  Libyans  at  Kyrene,  iv.  53;  political 
isolation  of,  iv.  68 ;  tendencies  to  political 
onion  among,  after  b.c.  560,  iv.  69;  growth 
of  union  among,  between  b.c.  776-560, 
iv.  71 ;  rise  of  philosophy  and  dialectica 
amon^,  iv.  129;  writing  among,  iv.  130} 
Asiatic,  after  Cyrus's  conquest  of  Lydia, 
iv.  267 ;  Asiatic,  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
546  B.c.y  iv.  268 ;  and  Darius,  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  426;  eminent, 
liable  to  be  corrupted  by  success,  iv.  503 
Mff.;  104  Persians,  religious  conception 
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of  history  common  to,  v.  IS;  northern, 
and  Xerxes,  ▼.  87,  95;  confederate,  en- 
gagement of,  against  such  as  joined  Xer- 
xes, V.  97 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pyls  on,  ▼.  144  »eq. ;  and  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  t.  164  teg. ;  Medising,  and  Mar- 
donitts,  Y.  801 ;  Medising,  at  Plataea,  v. 
220 ;  at  Platan,  ▼.  224  teg. ;  at  Mykaia, 
▼.  259  §eq.i  Asiatic,  first  step  to  the 
ascendency  of  Athens  over,  v.  269 ;  Sici- 
lian, early  goyernments  of,  v.  278 ;  Sici- 
lian, progress  of,  between  the  battle  of 
Salamis  and  Alexander,  v.  327;  allied, 
oppose  the  fortification  of  Athens,  t.  329 
99q.,  335;  allied,  transfer  the  headship 
from  Sparta  to  Athens,  b.c.  477,  v.  348 
Beg. ;  allied,  Aristddes'  assessment  of,  t. 
359;  allied,  under  Athens,  substitute 
money-payment  for  personal  service,  v. 
405  ieg, ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster 
in  Sicily  upon,  viL  500 ;  and  Tissaphemes, 
ADdbiaides  acts  as  interpreter  between, 
iriii.  6  »eg. ;  Asiatic,  surrender  of,  by  Sparta 
to  Persia,  ix.  284  ;  Asiatic,  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  ix.  284;  Asiatic  and  Tissa- 
phemes, ix.  286 ;  the  Ten  Thousand,  their 
position  and  circumstances,  ix.  15 ;  Ten 
Thousand  at  Kunaxa,  ix.  56  m^.  ;  Ten 
Thousand,  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  ix. 
64  ieg. ;  Ten  Thousand,  retreat  oi,  ix.  75, 
163,  247  aeg, ;  Ten  Thousand,  after  their 
return  to  Trapezus,  ix.  164-246 ;  Asiatic, 
their  application  to  Sparta  for  aid  against 
TissaphernM,  ix.  287 ;  in  the  service  of 
Alexander  in  Asia,  xii.  99;  unpropitious 
circumstances  for,  in  the  Lamian  war,  xiL 
451 ;  Italian,  pressed  upon  by  enemies 
from  the  interior,  xii.  532. 

Grylbu,  death  of,  x.  460. 

GuiUhf  Grecian  deities  of,  L  465 ;  German 
and  early  English,  iii.  82  ».;  compared 
with  ancient  political  associations,  viii. 
22  n. 

GjfgiSf  1.  6,  iii.  299  9eg. 

Qyl^pjfut,  expedition  of,  to  Syracuse,  viL 
330,  357  M^.,  371  9eg.,  398  m^.,  435, 
444  M?. 

Gykut  father  of  Kleobuld,  the  mother  of 
Demosthenes,  xi.  369  n.  2. 

Gjfnm^m,  iii.  48. 

Ciynd&St  distribution  of,  into  channels  by 
Cyrus,  iv.  286. 


H. 


Had^M^  i.  8  ««;.,  ix.  13. 
HamSn  and  Antigone,  i.  376. 
Hatiartutj  Lysander  at,  ix.  409. 
HaUkarruunUf  ii.  42,  iii.  275 ;  capture  of,  by 

Alexander,  xii.  127  seg. 
HdUmnnuMf  dispute  between  Philip  and  the 

Athenians  about,  xi.  618  ug. 
/raiy«,the,iii.  280. 
Hamiikart  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Himera,  y. 

298  9tq. 


541 ;  superseded  in  Sicily  by  another  ge- 
neral of  the  same  name,  xiL  545. 

HamUkar,  victory  of,  at  the  Himera,  xiL  551 
9eq. ;  attempt  of,  upon  Syracuse,  xiL  570 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xiL  572. 

Hannibal,  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily,  x.  555- 
573,  583  aeg. 

Hanno,  silly  fabrication  of,  xi.  223. 

HarmodvuM  and  Aristogeiton,  iv.  149  §eg, 

HarmostSf  Spartan,  ix.  261  m^.,  272, 277. 

Harpagutf  iv.  273,  280. 

HaijHUuiy  xii.  323,  397  Meg. 

Harpies,  the,  i.  1,321. 

Hm,  L  13. 

Heci(fr,l  389,  403. 

Hegemony  f  Athenian,  v.  395  $eq. 

Hegeeipputfja,  617. 

HegeeiMtrahu,  iv.  159,  v.  259,  xiL  121,  123. 

Hekabi,  L  389. 

HeJkatmu  on  Gerydn,  L  339  ;  on  the  Argo- 
nauts, i,  344  ;  and  the  mythes,  L  525 ; 
and  the  Ionic  revolt,  iv.  383,  399. 

HehatompghUf  Alexander  at,  xiL  254. 

Hekatoncheirea,  the,  L  6,  7. 

HehaionymuM  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  176  aeg, 

Helen,  L  225, 231,  232 ;  necklace  of,  L  383 ; 
and  Paris,  L  391 ;  and  Achilles,  L  399 ; 
various  legends  of,  L  414  aeg. 

Helenua  and  Andromachd,  i.  414. 

HeUaa,  liL  173  n.,  iv.  183, 188  aeg. 

HeUaata,  iv.  189. 

Helii^,  destruction  of,  x.  212. 

Aeliof,L8,466. 

HeUxua,  viii.  181. 

HeUanaima,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  525 ; 
contrasted  vrith  Saxo  Givnmaticus  and 
Snorro  Sturleson,  L  627. 

HeUaa,  division  of,  L  138;  proper,  iL  282; 
mountain  systems  of,  ii.  282  aeg. ;  islands 
and  colonies  of,  iL  298 ;  most  ancient,  iL 
358;  first  historical  manifestation  o^  is 
an  aggregate  body,  iv.  430. 

Hell^  tokd  Phryxus,L  169. 

HellSn  and  his  sons,  i.  136  aeg, 

Hell^nea,  L  136,  ii.  315  aeg.,  341  aeg. 

Hell^Uc  religion  and  customs  in  the  Trdad, 
L  456 ;  cities,  ii.  344. 

HelUmon  at  Naukratis,  ilL  449. 

Helleniam,  definition  of,  xii.  363. 

Hdknotamim,  v.  359,  vuL423. 

Helleaponi,  bridges  of  Xerxes  over,  v.  19  aeg., 
24  n.  2;  crossed  by  Xerxes,  v.  42;  re- 
treating march  of  Xerxes  to,  v.  193  aeg. ; 
Grecian  fleet  «k,  b.c.  479,  v.  270 ;  Strom- 
bychidSs  at,  viiL  127 ;  Peloponnesian  rein- 
forcement to,  B.G.  411,  viiL  130 ;  Mindarus 
and  ThrasyUus  at,  viiL  138,  146,  157  ; 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  at,  after 
the  battle  of  Xynossema,  viiL  157 ;  Thra- 
syUus and  AlkibiadSs  at,  viii.  176;  Thra- 
sybulus  at,  ix.  509 ;  Iphikrates  at,  ix.  513 
aeq. ;  Antalkidas  at,  ix.  533  ;  Epaminondas 
at,  X.  413,  419 ;  Timotheus  at,  x.  413, 
419,  507 ;  Antokles at, x.  bll aeg.-,  opera, 
tions  of  the  Athemaas  at,  b.g,  357,  zL 
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316;  disputes  between  Athens  and  Philip 
about,  xi.  623;  imprudence  of  the  Per- 
sians in  letting  Alexander  cross  the,  xii. 
104. 

HelCrUf  uusnccessful  expedition  of,  xi.  6,  9, 
20. 

Helots,  ii.  503  seq. ;  Pausanias  and,  v.  366 ; 
revolt  of,  V.  428  seq. ;  at  IthdmS,  capitula- 
tion of,  ▼.  452  ;  assassination  of,  vi.  500 
sef. ;  Brasidean,  vii.  29 ;  brought  back  to 
Pjlus,  yii.  95  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Laconia 
by  Epaminondas,  x.  300;  establishment 
of,  with  the  Messenians,  x.  313  seq, 

Hehu  conquered  by  Alkamencs,  ii.  565.    . 

Hfphmgium,  xii.  331, 332,  339,  341,  342. 

Hofhastoi,  i.  13,  79. 

Heraon  near  Mykense,  i.  226. 

HSraon  Teichot,  siege  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  428. 

Hirakleia  Pontica,  i.  330,  xii.  622  teq. ;  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,ix.  199. 

Hirakkia  in  Italy,  iu.  515,  yi.  20. 

BSrakleia  in  Sicify,  ▼.  280 ;  Dion  at,  xi.  123, 
125  M?. 

Hfrakleia  Traehinea,  vi.  397  seq,,  vii.  82,  ix. 
396,  420,  xi.  125  seq, 

HSrakleid  kings  of  Corinth,  ii.  411. 

M^akkides  the  Syractuan,  exile  of,  xi.  119  ; 
victory  of,  over  Philistus,  xi.  139 ;  and 
Dion,  xi.  141, 142, 146, 153, 157  seq,,  170 ; 
victory  of,  over  Nvpsius,  xi.  149 ;  death 
of,xL171. 

Hirakleides,  governor  of  the  Pontic  Hera- 
kleia,  xii.  635,  636. 

Hirakleida,  i.  129,  130,  ii.  I  seq, ;  Lydian 
dynasty  of,  iii.  298. 

Hirakl^s,  i.  127  seq, ;  attack  of,  on  Pylos,  i. 
152;  and  Alk§8tis,  i.  156;  overthrows 
Orchomenos,  i.  176  ;  death  of,  i.  206  ;  and 
Hyhis,  i.  320;  and  Laomedon,  i.  388; 
Tyrian,  temple  of,  iii.  362. 

H^rail^s,  son  of  Alexander,  xii.  502. 

HSre,  i.  8,  9,  13,  78 ;  and  Mykens,  i.  226  ; 
temple  of,  near  Argos,  burnt,  vi.  616; 
Lakinian,  robe  of,  xi.  31. 

Herippidas,  ix.  382,  436,  454. 

Herma,  mutilation  of,  at  Athens,  vii.  227 
$eq.,  267  seq, 

Hermeias  of  Atameu8,'xi.  610. 

Hemus,\.  13,80  «e^. 

HermionS,  i.  223. 

Hermokratis,  at  the  congress  at  Gela,  vii. 
187;  and  the  Athenian  armament,  viL 
249  ;  recommendations  of,  after  the  battle 
near  Olympieion,  vii.  309;  speech  of,  at 
Kamarina,  vii  312  ;  urges  the  Syracnsans 
to  attack  the  Athenians  at  sea,  vii.  399 ; 
postpones  the  Athenians'  retreat  from  Sy- 
racuse, vii.  455 ;  and  Tissaphemes,  vii. 
536  ;  viiL  133,  in  the  i£gean,  x.  530  seq, ; 
banishment  of,  x.  534  seq. ;  his  return  to 
Sicily,  and  death,  x.  574  seq, 

Hermokratean  party,  x.  598 ;  exiles,  z.  606. 

^ffrmoJati«,xii.  298. 

Hermotybiitokd  Kalasiries,  iii.  422. 

Herodotus,  on  Minds,  i.  311,  313 ;  on  Helen 
and  the  Trojans,  i*  4}7 ;  treatment  of 


mythes  by,  i.  b27  seq,;  his  view  of  Ly- 
kurgus,  ii.  462;  his  story  of  Solon  and 
Croesus,  iii.  201  seq,;  chronological  mis- 
takes of,  iii.  208  n.,  269  n;  chronological 
discrepancies  of,  respecting  Kyaxares,  iii. 
314  n  2 ;  his  description  of  Scythia,  iii. 
320  seq, ;  his  account  of  Babylon,  iii.  390 
seq.,  399  n. ;  distinction  between  what  he 
professes  to  have  seen  and  heard,  iii.  413 ; 
on  the  effects  of  despotism  and  democracy 
upon  the  Athenians,  iv.  238 ;  and  Ktesias, 
on  Cyrus,  iv.  249 ;  chronology  of  his  life 
and  authorship,  iv.  306  n.,  v.  67  »;  his 
narrative  of  Darius's  march  into  Scythia, 
iv.  357  seq. ;  does  not  mention  Pythagoraa 
in  connexion  with  the  war  between  Sy- 
baris  and  Kroton,  iv.  561 ;  historical  man- 
ner and  conception  of,  v.  7,  15  n  2 ;  his 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Xerxes's  army, 
V.  48  seq.;  doubts  about  the  motivea 
ascribed  to  Xerxes  at  Thermopylae  by,  v. 
119 ;  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of,  v.  122  n.; 
on  the  movements  of  the  Persian  fleet 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  t.  175  mt. 

Heroes  appear  with  gods  and  men  on  mythes, 
1.  87  ;  Greek,  at  Aulis,  i.  393  seq.,  469 ; 
Greek,  analogy  of  Alexander  to,  xii.  95. 

Heroic  race,  i.  89  ;  legends,  i.  568. 

Hesiod,  theogony  of,  i.  5-22,  27,  104; 
family  affairs  of,  i.  98;  Japetids  in,  i. 
101 ;  complaints  of,  agiunst  kings,  ii.  100 ; 
dark  picture  of  Greece  by,  ii.  123. 

Hesiodic  mythes  traceable  to  Krete  and  Del- 
phi, i.  21 ;  "  Works  and  Days,"  i.  88 
seq, ;  philosophy,  i.  495  ;  Greeks,  ii.  153 
seq, ;  epic,  ii.  160. 

HesumS,  i.  388,  389. 

Hesperides,  dragon  of,  i.  10. 

Hesperides,  town  of,  iv.  44  n.  2,  57. 

Hestia,  i.  8,  9,  80. 

Hestuea  on  lUum,  i.  444. 

Hefasra,  vi.  136. 

Hetteries  at  Athens,  vi.  392,  viii.  21. 

Hexameter,  the  ancient,  i.  100  ;  new  metres 
superadded  to,  iv.  106. 

Hierax,  ix.  518. 

Hiero  qf  Syracuse,  v.  306  seq. 

Hieromn^dn,  ii.  328. 

Hiketas,  xi.  181 ;  and  the  Syracnsans,  xi. 
189 ;  message  of,  to  Corinth  and  to  Timo- 
leon,  xi.  202,  203 ;  defeat  of,  at  Adranum, 
xi.  209 ;  and  Magon,  xi.  220  seq,,  224  ; 
flight  of,  from  Syracuse  to  Leontini,  xi. 
227 ;  capitulation  of,  with  Timoleon, 
xi.  241 ;  invites  the  Carthaginians  to 
invade  Sicily,  xi.  241 ;  defeat,  surrender, 
and  death  of,  xi.  256,  257. 

Himera,  iii.  491  ;  battle  of,  v.  298  seq. ; 
treatment  of,  by  Th6ro,  v.  307 ;  capture 
of,  by  HannibaJ,  x.  566  seq. ;  defeat  of 
Agathokles  at  the,  xii.  551  seq. 

Hindoos,  riven  personified  by,  i.  463  n  2 ; 
their  belief  vrith  regard  to  the  small-pox, 
i.  485  n. ;  belief  of,  in  fabulous  stories,  i* 
577  n. ;  expensiveness  of  marriage  among^ 
iiL  189  H  2;  sentiment  of,  with  ragsrd  to 
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the  disoontiDvanoe  o(  sacdfioes,  ziL  57 
ft.  2. 

Hindoo  Kooth,  Alexander  at,  xii.  271 ;  Alex- 
ander reduces  the  country  hetween  the 
Indus  and,  xii.  303  9eg. 

Hmdoitan,  hoarding  in,  xii.  237  n.  3. 

H^archuit  u«  205  fi.,  It.  149  oeq. 

Hgjparmut,  son  of  Dionysius,  xi.  183. 

Hqipeit,  Solonian,  liL  159. 

U^iat  of  Elis,  viii.  524  ieq, 

Hippias  the  PeisUtratid,  iv.  149  $eq.,  159 
feq.,  379,  481  n.  3. 

Hippo,  iv.  519. 

Hippodameia,  i.  217. 

H^podamtu,  vi.  28. 

H^okleid^tf  iiL  53. 

Hippokrath  the  phytieian,  i.  500 ;  Tiii.  586  n. 

Hippoiraiit  qf  Gela^  v.  285  itq. 

Hippokraih,  the  Atheman  general,  vi.  504 
seq,f  516,  518  »eq.,  533. 

Hippon,  xi.  259. 

H^onihts,  iiL  139. 

Hipponium,  capture  of,  xL  23 ;  re-establish, 
ment  of,  xi.  59. 

Hipponoidae,  vii.  115, 121. 

HielitBus  and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
iy.  367 ;  and  Myrkinus,  iv.  369,  373 ;  de- 
tention of,  at  Snsa,  iv.  373 ;  and  the 
Ionic  revolt,  iv.  383,  400  tBq.,  416. 

Hietorians,  treatment  of  mythes  by,  L  527 
eeq. 

Historical  proof,  positive  evidence  indispen- 
sable to,  i.  576 ;  sense  of  modem  times 
not  to  be  applied  to  an  unrecording  age, 
i.  579;  evidence,  the  standard  of,  raised 
Yiiih  regard  to  England,  but  not  with  re- 
gard to  Greece,  i.  648;  and  legendary 
Greece  compared,  ii.  82  »eq, 

Hiitoricinng  innovations  in  the  tale  of  Troy, 
1.  435;  of  ancient  mythes,  i.  552  teq.\ 
applicable  to  all  mythes  or  none,  i.  592. 

History,  uninteresting  to  early  Greeks,  i. 
481 ;  of  England,  how  conceived  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  i.  644  seq. ;  and 
legend,  Grecian,  blank  between,  ii.  43  seq.; 
Grecian,  first  period  of,  from  b.c.  776  to 
560,  ii.  362,  365 ;  Grecian,  second  period 
of,  from  B.C.  560  to  3Q0,  ii.  362  seq.; 
religious  conception  of,  common  to  Greeks 
and  Persians,  v.  13. 

Homer  and  llesiod,  mythology  of,  i.  16; 
personality  and  poems  of,  ii.  1 72  seq, 

Homeric  Zeus,  i.  1 7  ;  hymns,  i.  45,  50  seq,, 
61,  80,  62,  iii.  225  irq.;  legend  of  the 
birth  of  Herakles,  i.  127  teq. ;  Pelops,  i. 
214 ;  gods,  types  of,  i.  471 ;  age,  mythical 
faith  of,  i.  483 ;  philosophy,  i.  495 ;  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus, 
ii.  17;  Boulc  and  Agora,  ii.  90  seq,; 
Greeks,  social  condition  of,  ii.  131  seq.,  142; 
Greeks,  unity,  idea  of,  partially  revived,  ii. 
218  seq.;  epoch,  right  conception  of,  ii. 
235 ;  mode  of  fighting,  ii.  622  ;  geographv, 
iu.  276. 

HomSrids,  the  poetical  gens  of,  ii.  177. 

Homicide,  purification  for,  i.  33,  34 ;  mode 


of  dealing  with,  in  legenduy  and  historical 
Greece,  ii.  125  seq,;  tribunals  for,  at 
Athens,  iiL  103;  Drake's  laws  of,  re- 
tained by  Solon,  iii.  180 ;  trial  for,  and 
the  senate  of,  Areopagus,  v.  498  ft. 

Homoioi,  Spartan,  ii.  489,  562. 

Hcplftes,  m.  69. 

Horte,  the,  i.  13. 

HorkoSfL  9,  11. 

Horse,  the  wooden,  of  Troy,  L  410,  418. 

Horsemen  at  Athens,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viii.  417. 

HoipUaUty  in  legendary  Greece,  iL  109. 

Human  sacrifices  in  Greece,  L  172  seq, 

Hyakinihia  and  the  LacedsBmonians,  v.  208. 

Hyakinthus,  L  230. 

Hybleean  Megara,  iii.  488. 

Hydamis,  v.  122. 

Hydaspes,  Alexander  at  the,  xiL  306  seq, ; 
Alexander  sails  down  the,  xii.  314. 

Hydra,  the  Lemiean,  i.  10. 

Hydra,  sailors  of,  v.  70  fi.  2. 

Hykkara,  capture  of,  vii.  295. 

Hylas  and  HSrakl^,  i.  320. 

Hylleis,  iL  486. 

Hyttas,  i.  130,  244. 

Hymns,  Homeric,  L  45,  50  seq,,  61,  80,  82, 
iiL  225  seq, ;  at  festivals  in  honour  of  gods, 
L70. 

Hypaspista,  xii.  82. 

Hyperbohu,  iv.  202,  viL  145  seq.,  viiL  37. 

Hyperides,  xL  703,  xiL  401  n.  1,  411  fi  1, 
439,  440. 

Hyperidn,  i.  6,  8. 

Hypermenis,  x.  198. 

HypermnSstra,  i.  120. 

Hyphasis,  Alexander  at,  xiL  311. 

Hypomeiones,  Spartan,  ii.  489,  562. 

HyrJcania,  Alexander  in,  xii.  255. 

I. 

Tabnenos  and  Askalaphos,  L  178. 

lapetids  in  Hesiod,  L  101. 

lapetos,  i.  6,  8. 

lapyyians,  iii.  523. 

lasug,  capture  of,  vii.  534, 

Iberia  in  Spain,  iii.  374. 

Iberians  and  Dionysius,  x.  713. 

Ida  in  Asia,  iii.  263,  265. 

Ida  in  Crete,  Zeus  at,  i.  8. 

Idanthyrsus,  iv.  360. 

Idas,  L  233,  236. 

Idomene,  Demosthenes  at,  vL  415  seq. 

Idrieus,  xi.  605. 

Ikarus,  L  307. 

liiad  and  the  Trojan  war,  i.  403;  and  Odys- 
sey, date,  structure,  and  authorship  of,  ii. 
171-279. 

lUum,  L  388,  436  seq. 

lUyria,  Dionysius's  schemes  of  conquest  in, 
xi.  33. 

lUyrians,  different  tribes  of,  iv.  1  seq.\  re- 
treat of  Perdikkas  and  Brasidas  before,  vi. 
606  seq. ;  victory  of  Philip  over,  xL  302 
seq, ;  defeat  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  36  nq. 
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A*,  i.  387, 388. 
Imbrot,  W.  38,  374  aeq. 
Imilkon  and  Hannibal,  invasion  of  Sicily  by, 
z.  583  §eg, ;  at  Agrigentum,  x.  589  teq. ; 
at  Gda,  x.  620  »eg.;  and  Dionysios,  x. 
631  Meg.;  at  Moty6,  x.  677,  683 ;  capture 
of  Messene  by,  x.  685  teq. ;  and  the  Cam- 
panians  of  i£toa,  x.  693 ;  before  Syracuse, 
X.  695  teg. ;  flight  of,  from  Syracuse,  x. 
712 ;  miserable  end  o^  x.  714. 
Imaekut,  i.  113. 

Indutf  Alexander  at,  xiL  303  m^.,  314  ft?.; 
voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  month  of,  to 
that  of  the  Tigris,  xii.  317,  318. 

Jnduttry,  manofsctniing,  at  Athens,  iii.  182 
9eq. 

Iitfaniry  and  oligarchy,  iii.  42. 

/nZoiuiand  maritime  cities  contrasted,  ii.  299. 

Ind,  i.  169  ieq. 

InteryttunUf  ii.  56. 

Inieregt  on  loans,  ilL  145  m^.,  217. 

Intefpreiers,  Egyptian,  ilL  437. 

/o,  legend  of,  i.  115  ng. 

ISn,  i.  272,  280. 

KfntOf  emigrants  to,  ii.  33  teg. ;  oonauest  of, 
by  Harpagus,  iv.  273 ;  Mardonins^s  depo- 
sition of  despots  in,  iv.  422 ;  expedition  of 
Astyochus  to,  vii.  525;  expedition  of 
Thrasyllus  to,  viii.  174. 

lomanf  the  name  a  reproach,  iii.  228. 

lonimUf  iL  16, 17 ;  and  Darius's  bridge  over 
the  Danube,  iv.  363  ««y.;  abandonment 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  392 ;  at  LadS,  iv. 
405  M?.;  at  MykalS,  v.  260  teg.,  266; 
after  the  batUe  of  Mykalg,  v.  268. 

Ionic  emigration,  ii.  28,  33  teg,,  iii.  232; 
tribes  in  Attica,  iii.  68,  71  teg, ;  cities  in 
Asia,  iii.  232  teg,,  349 ;  and  Italic  Greeks, 

{;  iii  533 ;  revolt,  iv.  383  teg,,  413  n.  2 ; 
philosophers,  iv.  514 ;  Sicilians  and  Athens, 
viL  180 ;  alphabet  and  the  Athenian  lavrs, 
viii421. 

Iphigeneut,  i.  398. 

IpMklot,  i.  150. 

Jphikratet,  destruction  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
nwra  by,  ix.  455  n,  2,  474  n.,  482  teg,\ 
military  improvements  and  successes  of, 
il.  467  teg,,  490 ;  defeat  of  Anaxibius  by, 
ix.  513  teg.  \  proceedings  of,  between  b.c. 
387-378,  X.  143  teg. :  and  Kotys,  x.  144, 
410,  508,  514  ;  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra, 
X.  202  teg.,  209  n.;  and  Timotheus,  x.  202, 
409,  xi.  316  teg. ;  expedition  of,  to  aid 
Sparta  against  Thebes,  x.  324  teg. ;  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  x.  342  teg,,  409 ; 
in  the  Hellespont,  xi.  316 ;  and  Chares,  xi. 
316  je^. 

Jphikraiet  the  Younger,  xiL  1 74. 

Iptut,  battle  of,  xii.  522. 

/ran,  territory  of,  iv.  252. 

Irata,  iv.  43. 

/m,i.  10.     , 

Iron  race,  the,  i.  90. 

Jtagorat,  iv.  170,  220  teg. 

Itchagoratf  vi.  614. 

Ithokmct,  X.  297. 


Itekyt,  i.  245. 

Jtidat,  X.  456. 

I^andt  in  the  iEgean,  iL  313. 

Itmeniat  in  the  north  of  BcBotia,  ix.  420; 
and  Leontiades,  x.  80;  trial  and  execution 
of,  X.  86. 

Itmeniat  and  Pelopidas,  x.  380  teg,,  387,  391. 

ItokraiSt,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  547 
fi.  4 ;  on  the  origin  of  Perioeki,  iL  495 ; 
panegyrical  oration  of,  x.  59,  105 ;  the 
Plataic  oration  of,  x.  220 ;  the  Archidamns 
of,  X.  313  n.,  314  n.  1,  399  m. ;  his  letter 
to  Philip,  xi.  394,  603. 

IttSdonet,  ilL  330. 

Ittut,  Alexander  at,  before  the  battle,  xiL 
155 ;  Darius  at,  bdfore  the  battle,  xiL  158 1 
battle  of,  xiL  159  teg, ;  inaction  of  Dariua 
after  the  battle  of,  xii.  206 ;  and  ita  ndgh- 
bourhood,  as  connected  with  the  batttof 
xii.  665  teg, 

Itthmian  garnet,  L  170,  ii.  323»  iv.  88  teg, ; 
Eleians  excluded  from,  L  191,  iL  411 «.  2, 
B.C.  412,  viL  ft07  ;  and  Agesilaus,  ix.  477. 

Ittdn^,  Korkyrsean  fugitives  at,  vL  376,  424, 
4S6teg. 

Italia,  ilL  468. 

Italian  Greeks,  iii.  494,  525,  527  teg,^  ix. 
11  M^.,  187,  xiL  532. 

ItaUant,  iiL  503. 

Italy  and  SicUg,  early  languages  and  histoiy 
of,  iu.  474  n, 

Italg,  the  voyage  from  Greece  to,  iii.  485; 
Grecian  colonies  in,  iiL  476, 482, 501  teq, ; 
decline  of  Greek  power  in,  after  the  fall  of 
Sybaris,  iv.  558 ;  Southern,  affairs  of,  b.c. 
382-369,  xL  59. 

ItMmf,  iL  574,  575,  v.  429. 

Jaton,  L  157  teg,,  317  teg. 

Jaton  qfPhera,  x.  187  teg.,  199  n.,  208, 257 

teg.,  265  teg. 
Jaxartet,  Alexander  at  the,  xii.  276  teg. 
Jocatia,  i.  361  teg, 
JurktB,  iii.  330. 
Jvry-trial,  characteristics  of,  exhibited  in 

the  Athenian  dikasteries,  v.  521  eeg, 

^       K. 

Kabala,  victory  of  Dionysius  at,  xi.  57. 

Kabeirichut,  x.  117. 

Kadmeia  at  Thebes,  seizure  of,  by  Phcebidaa, 

X.  79  teg, ;  surrender  of,  by  the  Laoed»- 

monians,  x.  121  teg, 
Kadmut,  i.  350  teg, 
Kalait  and  Zdt^  L  273. 
Kalatiries  and  Hermotybii,  iii.  422. 
Kahmria,  i.  76 ;  Amphiktyony,  at,  L  183 ; 

the  Athenian  allied  armament  at,  x.  200 ; 

death  of  Demosthenes  at,  xii.  440  teg. 
Kalehat,  wanderings  and  death  of,  L  423. 
Kale  Akte,  foundation  of,  vii.  170. 
Kalliat,  treaty  of,  v.  455  teg, 
KaOiat,  ton  qf  KalUadet,^,  97, 100. 
KalUat  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  B.C,  371, 

X.  223. 
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KaOiat  qf  Ckaikii,  xL  476  §eg.,  626. 

EalHbiutf  the  LaeeddemtmUait  Tiii.  329,  ix. 
261. 

KaUibim  of  Tegea,  x.  285. 

KaUikles,  in  Plato,  viii.  526  seq, 

KaUikratidaa,  viii.  218  seq,,  359. 

Kaliimachus,  the  polemarch,  iy.  464,  474. 

KaltiniuAv.  104,  110. 

KalUpida,  iii.  323. 

KaUgjffUi,  jL  173  «e^.,  xi.  181  le^. 

KaUirrhoe,  L  10,  383. 

KaUuthenet,  ike  hietorian,  i.  551. 

KtUUeihenet,  the  general^  failure  and  oon- 
demnation  of,  x.  510,  xi.  585. 

KaOuthenes  qfOlynihut,  xii.  288,  291  af^., 
300  «^. 

KaUUtS,  i.  241. 

KalUetratw,  x.  149,  221  aeq.,  232,  395,  xi. 
372. 

KaUixemt9f  viii.  265  teq.,  275,  279. 

JSTo^^,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix.  201 
seq» 

KafydSnian  boar,  i.  195,  199  teq, 

Kamarmaf  iii.  490 ;  restoration  of,  to  inde- 
pendence, ▼.  321  ,*  and  the  Athenians,  yii. 
265 ;  Athenian  and  Syracusan  envoys  at, 
vii.  312  eeq, ;  neutral  policy  of,  b.c.  415, 
vii.  318 ;  evacuation  of,  x.  624 ;  and  Ti- 
moleon,  xi.  264. 

Kambyeet,  iv.  63,  295  $eq. 

KandaulSi,  iii.  299. 

Kmm^ue,  psephism  of,  viii.  266  n. 

Kan6pie  braneh  qf  the  NUe,  opening  of,  to 
Greek  traffic,  iii.  437. 

Ktgfoneut,  i.  372,  377. 

KtgppadoJda  subdued  by  Alexander,  xii.  149. 

KarduL,  Athenian  fleet  at,  viiL  162 ;  alliance 
of,  with  Philip,  xi.  623 ;  Bumenes  of,  xii. 
99. 

KerduckUoMf  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  129  eeq. 

Kariaf  resistance  of,  to  Dauriste,  iv.  397. 

Karmania,  Alexander's  bacchanalian  proces- 
sion through,  xii.  318. 

Kameian  festival,  ii.  411  ft.  2,  v.  106. 

Kamehu  Apollo,  i.  67. 

Karvut,  ii.  4. 

Katpatkut,  ii.  42. 

Karyitui,  iv.  447,  v.  412. 

KaementBt  iL  490. 

Kaseander,  Alexander's  treatment  of,  xii. 
341 ;  schemes  of,  on  Antipater's  death,  xii. 
457 ;  and  Polysperchon,  war  between,  xiL 
486 ;  gets  possession  of  Athens,  xii.  487  ; 
in  Peloponnesus,  xii.  493 ;  defeat  of  Olym- 
pias  by,  xii.  494 ;  confederacy  of,  with  Ly- 
simachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  against 
Antigonus,  xii.  496,  502, 517, 522  *,  founds 
Kassandreia  and  restores  Thebes,  xii.  496; 
and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xii. 
497,  499;  and  the  ifitolians,  xii.  499; 
measures  of  Antigonus  against,  xii.  498, 
500 ;  great  power  of,  in  Greece,  xii.  500 ; 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  pacification  of, 
with  Antigonus,  xii.  501 ;  compact  of  Po- 
lyipercbou  with,  xii.  502,  51{^|  Ptotomy 


makes  a  truce  with,  xii.  504 ;  success  of 
Demetrius  PoliorkStes  in  Greece  against, 
xii.  516 ;  truce  of,  with  Demetrius  Polior- 
ketes,  xii.  522 ;  death  of,  xii.  525. 

KaiaandrUf  i.  413. 

KastSr  and  PoUuit,  i.  231  eeq, 

Katabothra,  ii.  291. 

Katana,  iii.  487 ;  and  iGtna,  v.  320 ;  Alki- 
biades  at,  vii.  265;  Nikias  at,  vii.  319; 
conquest  of,  by  Dionysius,  x.  650;  Car« 
thaginian  naval  victory  near,  x.  690; 
Hiketas  and  Magon  at,  xi.  221. 

Katonakcphori,  iii.  48. 

Katreui  and  AlthasmenSs,  i.  306. 

Ktmlonia,  iiL  514,  xi.  19,  23 ;  Dikon  of,  xL 
39. 

Kaumut  Antisthen^  at,  vii.  545. 

Kdyetru^Pedion,  march  of  Cyrus  from  Kenu 
mdn-Agora  to,  ix.  23  n, 

KebaUnut,  xiL  258,  259,  263. 

Keirope,  i.  266  ieq, ;  the  second,  i.  279. 

Kekena,  Alexander  at,  xii.  136. 

Keleot,  L  51  eeq.,  276. 

KeleuMtee,  vi.  271  fi. 

KenckretBy  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  vii.  524. 

Kentritee,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the, 
ix.  135  seq, 

Kephamnia,  iu.  551,  vi.  183, 191. 

KephakUf  L  268  n.  3,  271 ;  and  Dionysiaa 
at  Syracuse,  xi.  236. 

Kephiaodotue,  x.  515,  519. 

Keraeua^  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iz. 
172. 

Kenobleptee,  x.  518;.  and  Charidemus,  x. 
518, 521, 522;  intrigues  of,  against  Athens, 
xi.  362;  and  the  peace  and  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip,  xL  549  m^.; 
defeat  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  613. 

Kerteh,  tnmili  near,  xii.  658  eeq. 

Kete,  i.  9, 10. 

Keyx  and  Alcyone,  L  185. 

KiUkia^  Alexander  in,  xii.  153, 154 ;  Darius 
in,  xii.  157. 

Kimtm  and  Themistoklds,  v.  378,  381 ;  cap- 
ture of  Skyros  by,  v.  410,  413  n.  2 ;  vic- 
tories of,  at  the  Eurymedon,  v.  417;  trial 
and  acquittal  of,  v.  423, 494;  and  the  Spar- 
tan application  for  aid  against  the  Helots, 
V.  432,  494  ;  recall  of,  from  ostracism,  ▼. 
446 ;  death  of,  v.  454,  501 ;  political  pvty 
of,  V.  489  ;  and  Perikl^,  v.  447,  490  aeq., 
501 ;  character  of,  v.  492 ;  ostracism  of,  v. 
494. 

Kimonian  treaty,  the  so-caUed,  v.  455  aeq, 

Kmadout  conspiracy  and  character  of,  ix. 
UZaeq. 

King,  the,  in  legendary  Greece,  ti.  84  te^., 
101  ieq,\  the,  in  historical  Greece,  iL 
104 ;  English  theory  of  a,  iii.  17. 

Kinga,  Egyptian,  iii.  432,  441  n.  3. 

Kmgahip,  discontinuance  of,  in  Greece  gene- 
rally, ii.  104,  iii.  10;  in  medieval  and 
modem  Europe,  iiL  10  eeq. 

Kinypt  and  Dorieus,  iv.  53. 

Kirrha,  81  n.  2,  iv.  82  tey.,  xi.  647  Mf., 
656.  ' 
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Khrhaang,  punishment  of,  iv.  83  teg. 

Kiuidaa,  x.  362,  363. 

Klarut^  temple  of  Apollo  at,  iii.  248. 

KlazomeiuBt  iiL  254,  viL  512,  529,  538. 

irZMfuler  of  Gela,  7.281. 

Kleander  the  Lacedamonktn,  be  204  9eg^  209, 
212,  227,  xii.  267. 

Kleandrida$t  tL  20. 

Kleandridii,  t.  472. 

Klearekut  the  Lacedtemaniant  at  the  Helles- 
pont, viii.  130;  at  Byzantium,  viii.  173; 
and  Cttus  the  Younger,  ix.  11,  29  seg. ; 
and  Menon's  soldiers,  ix.  47 ;  and  Ariaius, 
ix.  69 ;  and  Tissaphemes,  ix.  83,  93  9eq, 

Ktearehua  qfthe  Pontic  HeraJtleia,xn.  624  seq, 

Klearidas,  vi.  615,  645,  647,  vii.  5. 

Klehuu,  iu.  139. 

jTMf/Aai^jr  o/5ay^n,i.379,u.  174,iiL45se^. 

Kleiathen^s  the  AthemaUj  rerolution  in  Attic 
tribes  by,  iii.  85,  91 ;  and  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  iy.  163;  retirement  and  recall  of, 
IT.  221,  222;  development  of  Athenian 
energy  after,  iv.  238 ;  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of,  after  the  Persian  war,  v.  374. 

Kle'tppidSSj  vi.  302  seq. 

Kleiiarchust  xi.  622,  626. 

Kleitut  the  lUyrian,  xii.  36  eeq, 

Kieitue,  Alexander's  gerterah  xii.  114,281  seq, 

Kleobuli,  mother  of  Demosthenes,  xi.  369. 

Kleob&lus  and  Xenares,  viL  32  seq. 

Kleokritus,  viii.  369. 

Kleombrotus,  x.  128  seq.,  175,  185,  238  seq.^ 
243  seq, 

Itieomen^s  /.,  his  expeditions  to  Athens,  iv. 
164,  220  seq,;  and  Aristagoras,  iv.  386; 
defeat  of  Argeians  by,  iv.  432  seq, ;  return 
of,  without  attacking  Argos,  iv.  435  ;  trial 
of,  iv.  436 ;  and  the  ifiginetans,  iv.  439, 
443 ;  and  Demazatus,  iv.  439  seq. ;  violent 
proceedings  and  death  of,  v.  62. 

Kkomen^s  IIL,  ii.  470,  471. 

KleomenSs,  Alexander's  satrap^TOii.  323,  340, 
341  ft.  1. 

Ktecn  the  Athenian,  first  mention  of,  by 
Thucydides,  vi.  331  ;  policy  and  character 
of,  vi.  334, 656  seq. ;  and  Mitylene,  vi.  338 
seq. ;  political  function  of,  vi.  392,  394 ; 
and  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  vi.  444 
seq. ;  expedition  of,  to  Pylus,  vi.  454  seq. ; 
warlike  influence  of,  vi.  482,  621  seq. ;  at 
Amphipolis,  vi.  630  seq.,  638  seq, ;  capture 
of  Tordng  by,  vi.  632  ;  at  Kion,  vi.  633 ; 
ThucydidSs's*  treatment  of,  vi.  655,  660 
8eq.\  and  Aristophanes,  vL  657  seq.^  666. 

Kle<m,  of  HaUkamassus,  ix.  328,  418. 

Kle6n€S  and  Argos,  ii.  625,  iv.  88  n.  3. 

Kleoniki  and  Pausanias,  v.  347. 

Kleonymus,  xii.  606,  607. 

Kleopatra,  wife  of  Philip,  xi.  708  seq.f  715 
fi.  2,  xii.  6  seq.,  11. 

Kteopatra,  daughter  qf  Philyt,  xi.  710,  xii, 
432,  503. 

Kleophon,  viii.  166,  310. 

Kleqpus,  iii.  252. 

Kleruehies^  Athenian,  revival  of  B.C.  365,  vL 
50  fi.  2,  z.  406  seq. 


Klentehs,  Athenian,  in  Chalkis,  iv.  229 ;  in 
Lesbos,  vi.  348 ;  after  the  battle  of  iEgos- 
potaml,  viii.  304. 

Kbmas,  musical  improvements  of,  iv.  102. 

Klothe,  i.  9. 

Klymen^,  i.  8. 

KfytanmAtra,  i.  222, 231. 

Kn^mus,  vi.  262  seq.,  274,  284. 

Knidtts,  settlement  of,  ii.  42 ;  maritime  con- 
tests near,  B.C.  412,  vii.  542;  AntisthenSs 
and  Astyochns  at,  viL  548 ;  the  battle  of, 
ix.  392 ;  and  Agesilaus,  ix.  433 ;  reversea 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  ix.  442, 

Knights  at  Athens,  viiL  417,  ix.  253. 

Kn6pus,  iii.  252. 

Kodrids,  I  154. 

Kodrus,  ii.  32 ;  archons  after,  iii.  65. 

Kcsnus,  xii.  263,  264,  312. 

KcBOs,  i.  6,  8. 

Kosratadas,  viii.  181,  ix.  220,  224. 

K6fs,  iv.  364,  369,  385. 

Kokakts,  L  307  seq. 

K6keus,  his  voyage  to  TartSssus,  iiL  375. 

KdlaJtreta,  iv.  184. 

Kolchians  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
154, 172. 

KolehiSj  and  the  Axvonautic  expedition,  i. 
323,  340. 

Koldnus,  Athenian  assembly  at,  viii.  47. 

Kokphdn,  iiL  247  seq, 

Konipodes,  iii.  49. 

Konon  at  Naupaktus,  vii.  493;  at  Andros» 
viii.  206 ;  appointment  of,  to  succeed  Alkl- 
biades,  viii.  216 ;  at  Samos,  viiL  218 ;  at 
Mitylend,  viii.  227  seq, ;  escape  of,  from 
iBgospotami,  viii.  298 ;  renewed  activity 
of,  ix.  354,  374  ;  at  Rhodes,  ix.  375 ; 
visit  of,  to  the  Persian  court,  ix.  389  seq. ; 
and  Phamabazus,  ix.  391,  442,  446  seq. ; 
rebuilds  the  Long  Walls  at  Athens,  ix.  447; 
large  plans  of,  ix.  453 ;  sent  as  envoy  to 
Tiribazus,  ix.  498 ;  arrest  of,  ix.  501 ;  long 
absence  of,  from  Athens,  x.  146  n.  3. 

Kopats,  lake  of,  i.  181. 

Korkyra  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  327;  early 
inhabitants  of,  iii.  540 ;  relations  of,  with 
Corinth,  iii.  541  seq. ;  rektions  of,  with 
Bpirus,  iii.  543 ;  and  Corinth,  joint  settle- 
ments of,  iii.  544  seq.  \  commerce  of,  iii. 
550  ;  and  Corinth,  disputes  between,  vi. 
69  seq, ;  application  of  the  Epidamnian  de- 
mocracy to,  vi.  71 ;  and  Corinth,  hostilities 
between,  vL  75,  86  seq. ;  and  Corinth,  de- 
cision of  the  Athenians  between,  vi.  84  ; 
oligarchical  violence  at,  vi.  364  seq.\ 
vengeance  of  the  victorious  Demos  at, 
B.C.  427,  vL  372  seq. ;  Nikostratus  and 
Alkidas  at,  vi.  379 ;  revolutions  at,  con- 
trasted with  those  at  Athens,  vi.  382 ;  dis* 
tress  at,  b.c.  425,  vi.  424 ;  expedition  of 
Eurymedon  and  Sophokles  to,  vL  424  seq.^ 
486  M^.;  muster  of  the  Athenian  armament 
at,  vii.  246 ;  Demosthends's  voyage  from,  to 
Sicily,  vii.  414 ;  renewed  troubles  at,  viii. 
160;  Lacedaemonian  expedition  against, 
z.  193  9^*  i  expedition  of  Iphikrates  to. 
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X.  202  aeq.\  Kleonyimia  and  Agathokles 
in,  xii.  607. 
Korkyrteam  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nian asBembly,  vL  79  »eq,\  captiTes  re- 
tain home  from  Corinth,  tL  360  9eq,\ 
oligarchical  fugitives  at  Istdn^  vi.  376, 
424,  486  9eq. 
KorkyrtBotUf  and  Xenes's  invasion,  v.  90 ; 
attack  Bpidamnus,  vi.   72;  remonstrate 
with  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians, 
vL  74 ;  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens,  vi. 
77  9eq, 
Kordhhu  and  the  foundation  of  KyrSnfi,  iv. 

41. 
KordntUit  Athenian  defeat  at,  v.  471 ;  Theban 

victory  at,  ix.  434  w^.,  441. 
Kordnit  and  Askl^pius,  i.  245. 
Koryn^hori,  iii.  48. 

K6s,  settlement  of,  ii.  42 ;  capture  of,  by 
Astyochus,    vii.    547;    revolt    of,    from 
Athens,  xi.  310  teq^t  325. 
Katateif  xii.  334. 
Ko(ta9,  i.  6. 

KoUyphuM,  xL  657,  663. 
KotyirOy  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  ix. 

174  M^. 
Koty9  and  Iphikrates,  x.  145,  410, 508,  514  ; 
and  Athens,  x.  408  Meq.,  512,  5l4 ;  and 
Timotheus,  x.  413,  507;  and  Miltokythes, 
z.  512 ;  capture  of  Sestos  by,  x.  514  ;  as- 
sassination of,  X.  516. 
Kranmut  i-  269. 
Krannon,  battle  of,  xii.  433. 
Kraterua  and  Philotas,  xii.  260  Kq.\  and 
Antipater,  xiL  431  §eq,y  452;   death  of, 
xiL452. 
Krat^a,  comedy  of,  viii.  449. 
Krateaqtpidaa^  viii.  173, 189. 
Kratmua,  viii.  447,  454  n. 
Kre&n,  king  qf  Th^bea,  i.  161,  375. 
Kre6n^  archon  at  Athena,  iii  66. 
Kreaphontia,  iL  2  aeq.,  445  n. 
Kritan  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 

i.  308 ;  and  Phrygian  worship,  iii.  291. 
KrHwM  and  Minds,  i.  309 ;  in  the  time  of 

Homer,  ii.  138  ;  and  Xerxes,  v.  90. 
Krite^  migrations   of   Dorians  to,  ii.  39 ; 
early  Dorians  in,  ii.  417 ;  Periceki  in,  ii. 
491  n.  2 ;  Phalsekus  in,  xi.  599. 
KrfthUa  and  PSleus,  i.  157. 
Kritheua,  descendants  of,  i.  155. 
Kreiiaa,  i.  272,  280. 

Krimiaua,  Timoleon's  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians at  the,  xi.  246  aeq, 
Krioa,  i.  6,  8. 
Kriaaa,  iv.  81  aeq. 

Kritiaa  and  Sokrates,  vii.  48  aeq, ;  return  of, 

to  Athens,  viii  316  aeq, ;  and  Theramen^, 

viii.  329  aeq,,  340  aeq.',  death  of,  viii. 

368. 

Kriua,  iv.  439,  443. 

Krommyon,  capture  of,  ix.  466 ;  recovery  of, 

ix.  490. 
Kronmua,  capture  of  Lacedaemonians  at,  x. 

433  aeq, 
Krontum,  Dionysius  at,  xi.  57. 
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Kronoa,  i  6  aeq,,  11. 

Krot6n,  foundation,  territory,  and  colonies 
of,  iii  504  aeq, ;  fiill  of,  iii.  525 ;  maximum 
power  of,  iii  528;  citizens  and  govern- 
ment of,  iii  535;  and  Pythagoras,  iv. 
538  aeq, ;  and  Sybaris,  iv.  554  aeq, ;  cap- 
ture of,  by  Dionysius,  xi.  31 ;  expedition 
from  Syracuse  to,  xii  536. 
Krypteia,  u.  509. 
Kteatoa  and  Eurytos,  i.  190. 
Kt^iaa  and  Herodotus  on  Cyrus,  iv.  249 ; 

'on  Darius,  iv.  356. 
Kteaiphon,  xi.  514,  xii.  385  aeq. 
Kwutxa,  battle  of,  ix.  56  aeq. 
Kuritea,  ceremonies  of,  i  41. 
Kyaxaria,  iii  312,  343. 
Kydtmta,  vi.  275. 
Kyhnua,  i  399. 
Kyl^  the  Athema$i,  attempted  usurpation  of, 

iii.  110  aeq, 
Kyl6n  qf  Krot&n,  iv.  550. 
KyUyrU  at  Syracuse,  v.  278. 
Kynuaana  and  Pactyas,  iv.  271. 
Kym^,  iii  259 :  AlkibiadSs  at,  viii.  208. 
Kynegeima,  iv.  474. 
KynoaaSma,  battle  of,  viii.  147  aeq. 
Kynuriana,  ii.  407  ;  iu  ArgoliB,  ii  608. 
Kypaetua,  iii.  54 ;  fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  iii. 

58. 
KyrM,  foundation  of,  iv.  39  aeq, ;  situation, 

fertility  and  prosperity  of,  iv.  43  aeq. ;  and 

the  Libyans,  iv.  46  aeq,,  56  aeq.  \  second 

migration  of  Greeks  to,  iv.  55 ;  and  Egypt, 

iv.  56 ;  reform  of,  by  Demdnax,  iv.  58 ; 

Periceki  at,  iv.  60 ;  third  immigration  to, 

iv.  61 ;  under  Arkesilaus  the  Third,  iv. 

62 ;  submission  of,  to  Kambysds,  iv.  296  ; 

history  of,  from  about  b.c.  450  to  306,  xii. 

578  aeq.\  Ophelias,  viceroy  of,  xii  582 

aeq, 
KythSra,  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi. 

496  aeq. 
Kytinhm,  occupation  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  668. 
KyzUua  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  320 ;  revolt  of, 

from  Athens,  viii  151  ;  siege  of,  by  Min- 

darus,  viii.  162 ;  battle  of,  viii  163. 


L. 


Labdabm,  vii.  340,  368. 

LaeetUemfmUtn  envoys  to  Persia,  b.c.  430,  vi 
246;  embassy  to  Athens  about  the  pri- 
soners in  Sphakteria,  vi  440  aeq,;  lein- 
forcement  to  Brasidas  in  ChalkidikS,  vi 
614  ;  envoys,  at  the  congress  at  Corinth, 
B.c.  421,  vii  20;  envoys  at  Athens,  about 
Panaktum  and  Pylus,  vii.  40 ;  embassy  to 
Athens,  against  the  alliance  of  Athens 
with  Argos,  vii  60  aeq,\  army,  vii.  108, 
111  ft.;  assembly,  speedi  of  Alkibiad^s  in, 
vii  321  aeq. ;  fleet  under  Agesandridas,  viii. 
91,  96 ;  fleet,  victory  of,  near  Eretria,  viii. 
97  aeq. ;  mora,  destruction  of  a,  by  Iphi- 
krates, ix.  482  aeq, ;  auxiliaries  to  the  Pho- 
kians  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  579,  582. 

Lacedamoniana  and  Cyrus  the  Great,  iv.  268 ; 
2  z 
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attack  of,  upon  Polykrat^s,  iv.  327 ;  and 
ThemistoklSs,  t.  199,  380,  384  ;  and  Mar- 
donias'i  offer  of  peace  to  the  Athenians,  ▼. 
205  seq.i  invoke  the  aid  of  their  allies 
against  the  Helots,  v.  429 ;  dismiss  their 
Athenian  auxiliaries  against  the  Helots,  t. 
430  seq, ;  expedition  of,  into  Boeotia,  b.c. 
458,  ▼.  443  »eq, ;  victory  of,  at  Tanagra,  v. 
445 ;  proceedings  of,  on  Phormio's  victory 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  Rhium, 
vi.  274 ;  proceedings  of,  for  the  recovery 
of  Pylus,  vi.  430,  432  $eg. ;  occupation  of 
Sphakteria  by,  vi.  432,  463 ;  blockade  of, 
in  Sphakteria,  vi.  438  teq,,  451  teq.,  463 
9eg. ;  offers  of  peace  from,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Sphakteria,  vi.  479 ;  assassination 
of  Helots  by,  vi.  500  teq,;  and  the  Peace 
of  Nikias,  vii.  4;  liberate  the  Arcadian 
subjects  of  Mantinea,  and  plant  Helots  at 
Lepreum,  vii.  29 ;  exclusion  of,  from  the 
Olympic  festival,  vii.  77  teq. ;  detachment 
of,  to  reinforce  Epidaurus,  b.c.  419,  vii. 
94 ;  and  their  allies,  invasions  of  Argos  by, 
yii.  96  teq.f  138 ;  Gylippus  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse by,  vii.  330 ;  fortification  of  Dekeleia 
by,  vii.  395,  486 ;  and  the  Four  Hundred, 
viii.  88  ;  recapture  of  Pylus  by,  viii.  176 ; 
defeat  of,  at  Arginusae,  viii.  232  §eq. ;  re- 
payment of,  by  the  Athenians,  after  the 
restoration  of  democracy,  b.c.  403,  viii. 
417 ;  assassination  of  Alkibiad^  demand- 
ed by,  viii.  429 ;  the  Cyreians  under,  ix. 
234,  241,  288,  300,  436 ;  and  Dorieus,  ix. 
377  teq.;  and  Corinthians,  conflicts  be- 
tvr^en,  b.c.  393,  ix.  454  »eq. ;  victory  of, 
within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  ix.  463 
$eq.;  and  the  Olympian  confederacy,  x. 
76 ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes  by, 
X.  81  teq. ;  trial  and  execution  of  Ismenias 
by,  X.  86  ;  their  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia 
at  Thebes,  x.  121  seq.  *,  defeat  of,  at  Tegyra, 
X.  182;  expulsion  of,  from  B(EOtia,B.c.  374, 
X.  183 ;  at  Kromnus,  x.  433  teq. ;  at  Man- 
tinea,  B.c.  362,  X.  452, 460,  465, 467  teq, ; 
and  Alexander,  xii.  17,  vi.  85,  87. 

Laeh^t,  expedition  to  SicUy  under,  vii.  181. 

Laehetit,  L  9. 

Laconia,  genealogy  of,  i.  230 ;  population  of, 
ii.488;  gradual  conque8tof,ii.561 ;  modern, 
u.  563  n,  2,  611  n.  2;  invasions  of,  by 
Epaminondas,  x.  294  teq.,  453  teq. ;  west- 
em,  abstraction  of,  from  Spaxta,  x.  310 

Ladi,  combined  Ionic  fleet  at,  iv.  405  teq. ; 

victory  of  Persian  fleet  at,  iv.  411. 
Lahit  and  (Edipus,  i.  361. 
Laket  and  marshes  of  Greece,  ii.  290. 
Lamachutj  vii.  201,  261  teq.,  348. 
Lamia,  Antipater  at,  xii.  424  teq. 
Lamian  war,  xii.  424  teg.,  451. 
Lamptakut,  revolt  of,  viii.  127  ;  recoyery  of, 

by  Strombichides,  viii.  129. 
Language,  Greek,  dialects  of,  ii.  318. 
LixMk^,i:\\.7»\. 
Zooco^,  i.  411. 
Laomeddn,  i.  77,  388. 


Laphifttiot,  Zeus,  i.  171. 

LaphytHut  and  Timoleon,  xi.  271. 

Laritta,  Asiatic,  iiL  258  n.  3,  259. 

Lath,  use  of,  by  Xerxes,  v.  34,  43. 

Latthenet  and  Euthykrates,  xi.  489,  490. 

Laiin,  Oscan,  and  Greek  languages,  iii.  473. 

Latium,  emigration  from  Arcadia  to,  iii.  470 
n.  2 ;  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  xi.  34. 

Latint,  (Enotrians  and  Epirots,  relationship 
of,  iii.  470. 

Laiona  and  Zeus,  ofibpring  of,  L  13. 

Ltturium,  mines  of,  v.  74  teq. 

Lawt,  authority  of,  in  historical  Athens,  ii. 
Ill ;  of  Solon,  iii.  179  teq. ;  of  Zaleukus, 
iii.  511 ;  and  psephisms,  distinction  be- 
tween, V.  504 ;  enactment  and  repeal  of, 
at  Athens,  v.  504  teq. 

Lagard't  **  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  iii. 
409. 

Learchut  and  Eryxd,  iv.  58. 

'Lebedotf  revolt  of,  ftom  Athens,  vii.  517. 

Lech^Bum,  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
ix.  466  n.  2,  471. 

L^da,  and  Tyndareus,  i.  230  teq. 

Legend  of  Dam^ter,  i.  58  teg. ;  oi  the  Dd- 
phian.orade,  L  65 ;  of  Panddra,  i.  104  ru  I, 
105;  of  lo,  i.  115  teq.;  of  H^aklSs,  i. 
127  teq. ;  Argonautic,  i.  317  n.,  332  teg., 
345  teg. ;  of  Troy,  i.  386  teg. ;  of  the 
Minyse  from  Lemnos,  ii.  36 ;  and  history, 
Gredan,  blank  between,  ii.  43  teg. 

Legendary  Greece,  sodal  state  of,  ii.  82-159 ; 
poems  of  Greece,  value  of,  ii.  79  teg. 

Legendt,  mystic,  i.  43  teg. ;  of  Apollo,  i.  61 
teg. ;  of  Greece,  originally  isolated,  after- 
wards  thrown  into  series,  i.  145 ;  of  M^ea 
and  Jasdn,  i.  162  m.  ;  change  of  feeling 
with  regard  to,  i.  255 ;  Attic,  i.  264 ;  an- 
cient, deeply  rooted  in  the  faith  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  296, 478 ;  of  Thebes,  i.  349  teg. ; 
divine  allegorised,  heroic  historidsed,  i. 
568 ;  of  saints,  i.  629  teg. ;  of  Asia  Minor, 
iu.  301. 

Likgihut,  capture  of,  by  Brasidas,  vi.  578. 

Leliget,  ii.  353. 

Lelex,  i.  230. 

Lemnot  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  319;  early 
condition  of,  iv.  38;  conquest  of,  by 
Otanes,  iv.  374 ;  Miltiad^s  at,  iv.  375  ^e^. 

Lending  houses,  iii.  218. 

Leokratet,  xi.  696. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  vii.  527  teg. ;  viii.  38. 

Leon  the  Spartan,  viii.  26, 127. 

Leon,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  x.  381,  383. 

Leonidat  at  Thermopylae,  v.  103  teg.,  117 
teg. 

Leonnatut,  xii.  427,  432. 

Leontiadet,  the  oligarchy  under,  x.  38  n.  2 ; 
conspiracy  of,  x.  79  teg, ;  at  Sparta,  x.  85  ; 
Thebes  under,  x.  108,  110;  conspiracy 
against,  x.  Ill  teg.;  death  of,  x.  118. 

Leontini,  iii.  487 ;  intestine  dissension  at, 
vii.  191 ;  Demos  at,  apply  to  Athens,  vii. 
194,  196 ;  Dionysius  at,  b.c.  396,  x.  612, 
650,  689 ;  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius 
at,  xi.  3 ;  Philistus  at,  xi.  138 ;  Dion  at. 
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xi.  148, 151 ,  152 ;  Hiketas  at,  xi.  227, 241 ; 
surrender  of,  to  Timoleon,  xi.  257. 

Leosthenet  the  admiral,  x.  509,  510. 

Leotthenes  the  general,  xiL  418,  421  te^. 

Leotyekid^t  the  Prokleid,  ii.  580;  chosen 
king  of  Sparta,  iT.  440 ;  and  i£ginetan 
hostages,  iv.  443,  y.  64 ;  at  Mykal^,  t.  261 ; 
banishment  of,  v.  353. 

Leotyehidit,  wh  qfAgit  IL,  ix.  335,  338. 

Lqtreum  and  Elis,  ii.  592,  vii.  24;  Brasi- 
dean  Helots  at,  viL  29. 

LeptinA,  brother  qf  Dumjfthu,  x.  682,  684, 
691,xi.  18,46,  58. 

LeptmSs  the  Athenian,  xi  380. 

Leptinet,  general  qf  Agathoklee,  xii.  594, 
697. 

LeeHant,  their  application  to  Sparta,  yi,  103. 

Leaboe,  early  history  of,  iii.  262  eeg.;  an 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  Ti.  2 ;  Athe- 
nian kleruchs  in,  vi.  348 ;  application 
firom,  to  Agis,  vii.  502 ;  expedition  of  the 
Chians  against,  yii.  526  9eq»;  Thrasyllus 
at,  yiii  137;  Kallikratidas  in,  viii.  223; 
Thrasybulus  in,  ix.  509 ;  Memnon  in,  xii. 
]  41 ;  recovery  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals, 
xii.  192. 

Uthf,  I  9. 

Ut6,  L  8, 13. 

Leukat,  iii.  544  Mg. 

Leukcn  of  Bosporus,  xiL  651. 

Leukothea^  the  temple  of,  i.  330. 

Leuitra,  the  battle  of,  x.  239  $eq, ;  treatment 
of  Spartans  defeated  at,  x.  261  teg.;  ex- 
tension of  Theban  power  after  the  battle 
of,  X.  2C3 ;  proceedings  in  Peloponnesus 
after  the  battle  of,  x.  269,  331 ;  position 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  x.  273;  pro- 
ceedings in  Arcadia  after  the  battle  of, 

.  X.  278  9eq»;  proceedings  and  views  of 
Epaminondas  after  the  battle  of,  x.  291  eeq. 

lAbya,  first  voyages  of  Greeks  to,  iv.  39; 
nomads  of,  iv.  46  eeq,  ;  expedition  of 
Kambyses  against,  iv.  297. 

lAbyane  and  Greeks  at  Kyr6ne,  iv.  53  §eq, ; 
and  Dionysius,  x.  713. 

LSby-Phcenidant,  x.  543. 

Liehai  and  the  bones  of  Orestes,  ii.  602; 
and  the  Olympic  festival,  iv.  97  n,  2,  vii. 
74  fi.,  80 ;  m  ssio.)  of,  to  Mildtus,  vii.  546, 
548,  viii.  132. 

IMjfbeBum,  defeat  of  Dionysius  near,  xi.  61. 

Lhnoe,  i.  9,  14  n  3. 

LUm,  the  Nemean,  i.  10. 

IAuM»,  foundation  of,  xi.  33. 

Dvy,  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  Alex. 
ander,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  xii. 
350 ;  on  the  character  of  Alexander,  xii. 
367  fi.  1. 

Uxue  and  Tingis,  iii.  367  n.  2. 

Loam  on  interest,  iii.  145,  217. 

LoeaHtiet,  epical,  i.  338. 

Lochaget,  Spartan,  ii.  619. 

Lochus,  Spartan,  it  617  $eq. ;  Macedonian, 
xii.  81. 

Logographere  and  ancient  mythes,  i.  509, 
524  M^. 


Lokri,  ^tigephgrian,  eariy  history  of,  Iii.  507 
eeq. ;  and  Dionysius,  x.  663,  xL  23, 29, 32 ; 
Dionysius  the  Younger  at,  xi.  146,  187 
§eq. 

LoJtrian  coast  opposite  Euboea,  Athenian  ra- 
vage of,  vL  184. 

Loiriana,  ii.  384  ;  Ozolian,  ii.  392 ;  Italian, 
iii  508  seg.,  iv.  231  m.  ;  of  Opus  and  Leo. 
nidas,  v.  105  ;  and  Phokians,  xi  352, 355  ; 
of  Amphissa,  xi.  648,  649. 

Loirie  and  Athens,  v.  449,  472. 

Long  Walla  at  Megara,  v.  437 ;  at  Athens, 
V.  440  aeq,,  444,  450,  vi  28,  viii  314,  ix. 
447  aeq. ;  at  Corinth,  ix.  463  aeq. 

Lftcamanaf  xi.  12  aeq.,  187. 

Lucrethu  and  ancient  mythes,  i  563  m.  2. 

Lydia,  early  history  of,  iii.  298  aeq. 

Lydian  music  and  instruments,  iii.  288,  297 ; 
monarchy,  iii.  354,  iv.  259  aeq. 

Lydiana,  iii.  291  aeq.,  297,  iv.  269. 

LykcBua,  Zens,  i  239. 

lAfhambh  and  Archilochus,  iv.  109. 

LyiaSn  and  his  fifty  sons,  i.  238  aeq. 

Lyhia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xii  134. 

Lyiidaa,  the  Athenian  senator,  v.  210. 

Lyiom^a,  x.  354  aeq.,  385,  394. 

Lykophrdn,  aon  o/Periander,  iii.  57. 

LykophrBn,  deapot  qf  Pherm,  xi.  366,  408, 
411. 

LykurguM  the  Spartan,  laws  and  discipline  of, 
ii  455-469,  512-560. 

Lykurgua  the  Athenian,  xii  375,  511. 

Lyktta,  i  281  ;  and  Dirkd,  i  358. 

Lynkeua  and  Idas,  i  233. 

lAfre,  Hermes  the  inventor  of,  i  81. 

lAfric  poetry,  Greek,  ii.  184,  iv.  99, 125. 

Lyaander,  appointments  of,  as  admiral,  viii. 
127  n.,  228 ;  character  and  influence  of, 
viii.  188,  ix.  416 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
viii  190  aeq.,  289,  291 ;  factions  organized 
by,  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  viii  194 ;  at 
Ephesus,  viii.  207,  288 ;  victory  of,  at  No- 
tium,  viii.  209  ;  superseded  by  Kallikra- 
tidas, viii.  218 ;  revolution  at  MilStus  by 
the  partisans  of,  viii.  290 ;  operations  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  viii  292  aeq.\ 
victory  of,  at  iEgospotami,  viii.  295  aeq, ; 
proceedings  of,  after  the  battle  of  ifigos- 
potami,  viii  302 ;  at  Athens,  viii.  307  aeq., 
322 ;  conquest  of  Samos  by,  viii.  323 ; 
triumphant  return  of,  to  Sparta,  viii  324  ; 
ascendency  and  arrogance  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  viii.  356,  ix.  282,  327 
aeq.^  opposition  to,  at  Sparta,  viii.  358, ix. 
282 ;  contrasted  with  Kallikratidas,  viii. 
359;  expedition  of,  against  Thrasybulus, 
viii  374;  dekarchies  established  by,  ix. 
255  aeq.,  272 ;  contrasted  with  Brasidas, 
ix.  269  ;  recall  and  temporary  expatriation 
of,  ix.  283 ;  introduction  of  gold  and  silver 
to  Sparta  by,  ix.  319  aeq. ;  intrigues  of,  to 
make  himself  king,  ix.  329,  332  aeq.,  418 ; 
and  Agesilaus,  ix.  337  aeq.,  355,  359  aeq. ; 
and  the  Boeotian  war,  ix.  403,  408 ;  death 
of,  ix.  409. 

Lyaiaa,  seizure  of,  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens, 
2z2 
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viiL  837  ;  speech  of,  against  Phormisius's 
disfranchising  proposition,  viii.  404;  pro- 
posed citizenship  of,  Tiii.  423  ;  oration  of, 
against  £rgo1d&,  iz.  610 ;  oration  of,  at 
Oiympia,  b.c.  384,  x.  101  »eg, ;  panegyrical 
oration  of,  xi.  40  9eq.,  48  n, 

LyiikUt,  yi.  315. 

Lynkl^t,  general  tit  dueroneia,  xi.  693. 

X^nmacAitf,  confederacy  of,  with  Kassander, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus,  against  Antigonus, 
xii.  496,  502,  517,  522;  Kassander,  Pto- 
lemy,  and  Seleukus,  pacification  of,  with 
Antigonus,  xii.  501 ;  and  Amastris,  xii. 
634  ;  and  Arsinod,  xii.  634  eeq, ;  death  of, 
xii.  636  ;  and  the  Pentapolison  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  Euxine,  xii.  639. 

M. 

Maeedonia,  Mardonins  in,  iy.  423 ;  Perdikkas 
and  Brasidas  in,  vi.  600,  604  teg, ;  increa- 
sing power  of,  from  b.c.  414,  x.  60 ;  and 
Athens,  contrasted,  x.  63 ;  kings  of,  after 
Archelaus,  x.  65  ;  state  of,  b.c.  370,  x. 
339,  341 ;  Iphikrates  in,  x.  342  eeq. ; 
Timotheus  in,  x.  411 ;  government  of,  xi. 
297  eeq, ;  military  condition  of,  under  Phi- 
lip, xi.  395  eeq.,  xii.  75  teg.;  and  conquered 
Greece,  xii.  2,  71 ;  and  the  Greeks,  on 
Alexander's  accession,  xii.  12 ;  Antipater, 
viceroy  of,  xii.  90,  92;  and  Sparta,  war 
between,  xii.  378  aeg. ;  Grecian  confederacy 
against,  after  Alexander's  death,  xlL  421 
teg. ;  Kassander  in,  xii.  494  ;  Demetrius 
Poliorketes  acquires  the  crown  of,  xii.  525. 

Macedonian  dynasty,  iv.  21,  23 ;  envoys  at 
Athens,  xL  537,  541,  551,  555 ;  phalanx, 
xi.  691,  xu.  80  aeg,,  338;  interventions 
in  Greece,  b.c.  336-335,  xii.  21  aeg, ;  pike, 
xii.  77,  136  aeg, ;  troops,  xii.  82  aeg.\  offi- 
cers of  Alexander's  army  in  Asia,  xii.  98 ; 
fleet,  master  of  the  iEgean,  xii.  192 ;  sol- 
diers of  Alexander,  mutiny  of,  xii.  326  aeg. 

Maeedoniana,  ii.  311,  iv.  2  m.,  10  aeg, ;  con- 
quered by  Megabazus,  iv.  372;  poverty 
and  rudeness  of,  xi.  396 ;  military  aptitude 
of,  xii.  90 ;  small  loss  of,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granikus,  xii.  116. 

MaehaSn  and  Podaleirius,  i.  248. 

Mttandriua,  iv.  331  aeg, 

Maoniana  and  Lydians,  iii.  297. 

Magiana,  massacre  of,  after  the  assassination 
of  Smerdis,  iv.  304. 

Magiatratea  of  early  Athens,  v.  477  aeg,\ 
Athenian,  from  the  time  of  PeriklSs,  v. 
481,  484.  496  aeg. 

Magna  Gracia,  iii.  534. 

MagnSaia,  iii.  241,  260 ;  Xerxes's  fleet  near, 
V.  115  aeg,;  on  the  Pagasean  Gulf,  xi. 
425  n  3. 

Magn^tea,  Thessalian  and  Asiatic,  ii.  381. 

Magtm,  off  Katana,  x.  690  ;  near  Abaksena, 
xi.  8 ;  at  Agyrium,  xi.  10 ;  death  of,  xi. 
57. 

Magon  and  Hiketas,  xi.  220  aeg, ;  death  of, 
xi.  242. 


Maia  and  Zeua,  oflbpring  of^  1 13. 

MakHhtea  and  the  Ten  Thoosand,  iz.  153. 

MaSana,  iL  382. 

Mam,  xii.  315. 

MaOma,  Alexander  at,  xii.  154. 

Mamerkna  and  Timoleon,  xi.  255  aeg. 

Manetho  and  the  Sotbiac  period,  iii.  454  aeg. 

Mania,  sub-satrap  of  .folia,  ix.  291  aeg, 

Mantinea  and  Tegea,  ii.  596  aeg.,  vi.  617, 
vii  19 ;  and  Sparta,  ii.  598,  viL  29,  129, 
X.  47  aeg. ;  and  Argoa,  vii.  29 ;  congress  at, 
vii.  91  aeg, ;  baUle  of,  b.c.  418,  vii.  106 
aeg, ;  expedition  of  AgesipoUs  to,  x.  47  aeg^ ; 
and  the  river  Ophis,  x.  48  n.  2  ;  re-esta- 
blishment of,  X.  279  aeg.\  march  of  Age- 
silans  against,  x.  287  aeg, ;  muster  of  Pdo- 
ponnesian  enemies  to  Thebes  at,  x.  452 ; 
attempted  surprise  of,  by  the  cavalry  of 
Epaminondas,  x.  456  aeg, ;  battle  of,  b.c. 
362,  X.  460  aeg.,  482 ;  peace  concluded 
after  the  battle  of,  x.  481. 

Maniineana  and  the  Pan- Arcadian  union,  x. 
442  aeg. ;  opposition  of,  to  Theban  inter- 
vention, X.  448. 

Mantinieo-Tegeatie  plain,  x.  464. 

Mantitheua  and  Aphepsion,  vii.  273  aeg. 

Manid,  iii.  248. 

Marakanda,  Alexander  at,  xii.  276,  280  aeg. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  iv.  463-485. 

Marathus  surrenders  to  Alexander,  xiL  175. 

Mardi  and  Alexander,  xii.  240,  255. 

Mardoniua,  in  Ionia,  iv.  422;  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  iv.  423;  fleet  of,  destroyed 
near  Mount  Athos,  iv.  423 ;  urges  Xerxes 
to  invade  Greece,  v.  4  aeg,,  10 ;  advice  of, 
to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v. 
189 ;  forces  left  with,  in  Thessaly,  v.  193 ; 
and  Medising  Greeks,  after  Xerxes's  re- 
treat, V.  201 ;  in  Boeotia,  v.  203,  214  aeg.i 
offers  of  peace  to  Athens  by,  v.  204  aeg.^ 
210  ;  at  Athens,  v.  209 ;  and  his  Phokian 
contingent,  v.  218  ;  on  the  Asdpus,  v.  226 ; 
at  Phitea,  v.  228  aeg. 

Marine,  military,  unfavourable  to  oligarchy, 
iii.  42. 

Maritime  and  inland  cities  contrasted,  ii.  299. 

Marp^aaa  and  Idas,  i.  236. 

Marriage  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  113 ;  among 
the  Spartans,  ii.  519 ;  among  the  Hindoos, 
iii.  189  n  2. 

Marahea  and  lakes  of  Greece,  iL  290. 

Marayaa,  iii.  289  n.,  290. 

Maatitia,  v.  268. 

Maaiatiw,  v.  222. 

Maakarnea,  v.  401. 

Maaaageta,  iii.  331. 

Maaaalia,  iii.  377,  465,  537  aeg.,  xii.  613  aeq, 

Maua6lu^hnd  the  Social  War,  xi.  313. 

MaxtBua  at  Thapsakus,  xii.  204 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  xii.  222,  224  ;  surrender  of  Ba- 
bylon by,  xii.  228 ;  appointed  satrap  of 
Babylon  by  Alexander,  xii.  230. 

Mazar^a,  iv.  270  aeg, 

Midea  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  323  aeg. 

Medea,  early  history  of,  iii.  304  aeg,;  and 
Persians,  iv.  251,  303  aeg. 
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MILETUS. 


Media^  the  waU  of,  iiL  407  n.  2,  ix.  85, 87  n. ; 
DariiM  a  fugitive  in,  xii.  241,  244. 

Medhu,  xii.  342. 

Medua,  i.  281  n.  3,  330. 

Medusa,  i.  10, 124. 

Megadatet,  iv.  381,  382. 

Megabaziu,  iy.  369,  372. 

Megabyzutt  v.  452. 

Megakles^vL  51  fi.»  52, 112. 

MegalfyoUg,  capture  of,  by  Agathokles,  xii. 
560. 

MegalopoUt,  foundation  of,  it  599,  x.  306 
aeq,,  319  n.  5 ;  the  centre  of  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  confederacy,  X.  317;  disputes  at, 
X.  493;  and  Sparta,  xi.  280,  368,  405» 
418  seq, 

MegapetUhes  and  Perseus,  i.  124. 

Megara,  early  history  of,  iii.  3,  59  ^e^.; 
Corinth  and  Sikyon,  analogy  of,  iii.  64; 
and  Athens,  iii.  123  m^.,  v.  435,  472, 
475  n.,  476,  vL  104,  504  seq, ;  Long  Walls 
at,  V.  437 ;  Brasidas  at,  yI.  511  teq, ;  revo- 
lution at,  vi.  514  teq. ;  Philippising  faction 
at,  xi.  621. 

Megara  m  SieOy,  iiL  488,  v.  290. 

MegarioH  Sicify,  iiL  488. 

Megariant  under  Pausanias,  and  Persian 
cavalry  under  Masistius,  v.  222 ;  repudiate 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  vL  674,  viL  3 ;  refuse 
to  join  Argos,  vii.  22 ;  recovery  of  Nisaea 
by,  viiL  178. 

Megarid,  Athenian  ravage  of,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  vL  185. 

Meidias  qfSJkepsis,  ix.  293  teq, 

MeidioM  the  Athenian,  xi.  478,  479  n.  1. 

MeUani$n  and  Atalanta,  i.  203. 

MeUiehioe,  meaning  of,  ix.  236  «. 

Melan^nu,  i.  43,  150,  535,  v.  122. 

Melatuppua  and  Tydeus,  L  373,  379. 

Jf«4m/AM,ii.  31. 

Meleager,  legend  of,  L  195  $eq, 

Mekt^ridet,  L  198. 

Melie^fptu,  ^n.  171. 

MeUan  nymphs,  L  7. 

Meliente,  vL  39,  viii.  466,  470. 

MeUuarth,  temple  of,  iiL  362. 

Melhn,  z.  in  aeq.,  120. 

Miloe,  settlement  of,  ii.  38 ;  expedition 
against,  under  Nikias,  vi.  399 ;  capture  of, 
viL  148  »eq.\  AntisthenSs  at,  viL  546. 

MenmOn,  etm  of  TUhSmta,  L  405. 

MemnSn  the  Rhodian,  operations  of,  between 
Alexander's  accession  and  landing  in  Asia, 
xii.  65, 103;  and  Mentor,  xii.  100;  advice 
of,  on  Alexander's  landing  in  Asia,  xii. 
105;  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Persians,  xii.  123;  at  Halikamassus,  xiL 
128  »eq,\  his  progress  with  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  death,  xii.  141  eeq, ;  change  in 
the  plan  of  Darius  after  his  death,  xii. 
144, 147. 

MemphU,  Alexander  at,  xiL  198. 

Men,  races  of,  in  **  Works  and  Days,''  L  88 
teq. 

MendS,  and  Athens,  vi.  599  teq. 

Menedaut,  and  the  Ambrakiots,  vi.  413  teq. 


Menekteidat  and  Epaminondas,  x.  367,  417 
teq. 

Meneilit,  viU.  275. 

Menelaut,  i.  221  teq.,  iii.  363  n. 

Meneathetu,  i.  422,  ii.  30. 

Menmkeut,  i.  372. 

Memetiut,  i.  8,  12. 

Menon  the  ThettdHan^  ix.  41,  96. 

Menon  the  Atheniath  x.  513. 

Mentor  the  Rhodian,  xi.  607  teq.,  xii.  100. 

Mercenary  soldiers,  multiplication  of,  in 
Greece  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  xi. 
392  teq. 

Memmadt,  Lydian  dynasty  of,  iii.  300. 

Mero^,  connection  of,  with  Egyptian  institu- 
tions, iii.  419. 

Mett<griant,  iii.  524;  and  Tarentines,  xii. 
532. 

MettM,  foundation  of,  ii.  568,  iii.  490; 
foundation  of,  by  Epaminondas,  x.  308, 
319  n.  5,  358 ;  and  Sparta,  x.  398,  481, 
xi.  281,  368,  405. 

Metten£,m  SicUy,  chorus  sent  to  Rhegium 
from,  iv.  73  M.  1 ;  re-colonisation  of,  by 
Anaxilaus,  v.  287;  Laches  at,  viL  181 ; 
Athenian  fleet  near,  vii.  183 ;  AlkibiadSs 
at,  vii.  264;  Nikias  at,  viL  304;  and 
DionysiuB,  x.  660  teq.,  xL  4  ;  Imilkon  at, 
X.  685  teq. ;  and  Timoleon,  xi.  223. 

Mett^ua,  Dorian  settlements  in,  iL  11,  419. 

Mett^uan  genealogy,  L  235 ;  wars,  ii.  567- 
590 ;  victor  proclaimed  at  Olympia,  b.c. 
368,  X.  359. 

Mett^uant  and  Spartans,  early  proceedings 
of,  iL  445;  expelled  by  Sparta,  ix.  31 7» 
xi.  4 ;  plan  of  Epaminondas  for  the  resto- 
ration of,  X.  292. 

Meet^niant  in  Sicify,  defeated  by  Naxians 
and  Sikels,  vii.  185. 

Metaneira,  L  52. 

Metaqtonthm,  iii.  517. 

Methana,  Athenian  garrison  at,  vL  486. 

MethSnS,  iv.  30 ;  Philip  at,  xi.  364. 

MethiM  in  Pekponnetut,  Athenian  assault 
upon,  vi.  182. 

Methymna,  vL  300,  306 ;  Kallikratidas  at, 
ViiL  224. 

Metict,  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  viiL  337. 

Mitit  and  Zeus,  daughter  of,  L  13. 

Metrod6rut,  L  563,  595  n. 

Metrqpolit,  relation  of  a  Grecian,  to  its  colo- 
nies, vi.  82  n.  3. 

Midat,  iu.  284,  295. 

Middle  aget,  monarchy  in,  iii.  10  teq. 

Mikytkut,  v.  311,  313,  323. 

Miletian  colonies  in  the  Troad,  i.  458. 

Miletiant  and  Lichas,  viii.  132 ;  and  Kalli- 
kratidas, viii.  221. 

Mililut,  early  history  of,  iiL  237  teq. ;  and 
Alyatt^,  iii.  344  teq.;  and  Croesus,  iii. 
348;  sieges  of,  by  the  Persians,  iv.  391, 
413 ;  Histiaeus  of,  iv.  367  teq.,  373,  378, 
383,  400  teq.  I  Phrynichus's  tragedy  on 
the  capture  of,  iv.  418;  exiles  nom,  at 
Zankld,  v.  285  teq. ;  and  Samos,  dispute 
between,  vL  3&;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vii. 
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MUSICIANS. 


516,  529,  531  9eg. ;  Tisfaphernes  tt,  viL 
518,  548 ;  LichiM  at,  vii.  548 ;  PelopoQ- 
nesiin  fleet  at,  viii.  34, 128, 130  m^.,  137 ; 
reyolution  at,  by  the  partisan!  of  Lysander, 
TiiL  290;  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL 
123  M^. 

Military  array  of  legendary  and  historical 
Greece,  ii.  142  §eq,\  divisions  not  distinct 
from  ciTil  in  any  Grecian  cities  but  Sparta, 
ii.  619;  force  of  early  oligarchies,  iii.  42 ; 
order,  Egyptian,  iii.  422;  arrangements, 
Kleisthenean,  17.  181. 

MiUaa,  Ji.\22. 

MiUiad^M  the  Fint,  iv.  157. 

MUtiadiM  the  Second,  iv,  159;  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iv.  366,  370  m.  ; 
his  retirement  from  the  Chersonese,  iv. 
370 ;  capture  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  by, 
iv.  375 ;  escape  of,  from  Persian  pursuit, 
iv.  415;  adventures  and  character  of,  iv. 
452  teq.;  elected  general,  490  b.c,  iv. 
461 ;  and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  463 
seg, ;  expedition  of,  against  Faros,  iv.  491  ; 
disgrace,  punishment,  and  death  of,  iv. 
492  eeg, 

Milto,  ix.  63  n. 

MUtokythet,  x.  512,  520. 

Milton  on  the  early  series  of  British  kings, 
i.  646 ;  his  treatment  of  British  fabulous 
history,  L  650. 

MimnermtUf  iv.  110. 

Mmdarus,  supersedes  Astyochus,  viii.  133; 
deceived  by  Tissaphernds,  viii.  134;  re- 
moval of,  fh>m  Milltus  to  Chios,  viii.  137  ; 
eludes  Thrasyllus  and  reaches  the  Hel- 
lespont, viii.  138, 139n.;  at  the  Hellespont, 
viii.  146 ;  Peloponnesian  fleet  summoned 
from  Euboea  by,  viiL  149 ;  siege  of  Kyzikus 
bj,  viii.  162 ;  death  of,  viii.  163. 

Mineral  productions  of  Greece,  ii.  305. 

Minifa,  capture  of,  by  Nikias,  vi.  385. 

MinSt,  i.  299  eeq. 

MinStmtr,  the,  i.  301  eeg. 

Minya,  i.  180,  u.  36  eeg, 

Minyae,  L  175  aeq. 

MiracuUme  legends,  varied  interpretation  of, 
L  632  n.  2. 

Mistake  of  ascribing  to  an  unrecording  age 
the  historical  sense  of  modem  times,  i. 
579. 

Milord,  his  view  of  the  anti-monarchical 
sentiment  of  Greece,  iii.  15  aeq, 

Mithridates  the  Persian,  ix.  1 18  sea. 

MUhridates  qfPontus,  xii.  626,  627. 

Mithrines,  xii.  120,  280. 

MitylentBon  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Olympia,  vi.  306  seq.i 
prisoners  sent  to  Athens  by  Pachds,  vi. 

330,  348. 

Mitylentfons  at  Sigeium,  i.  457. 

MityUni,  iii.  262 ;  political  dissensions  and 
poets  of,  iii.  267 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens, 
vi.  300  seq,i  blockade  of,  by  Pachas,  vi. 
321  seg. ;  and  the  Athenian  assembly,  vi. 

331,  337  seq.i  loss  and  recovery  of,  by 
Athens,  b.c.  412,  vH.  526,  527  ;  Kallikra- 


tidas  at,  viiL  226  seg, ;  removal  of  KalU- 

kratidas  from,  viii.  231;  Eteonikus  at, 

viii.  231,  237,  256 ;  blockade  of,  bj  Mem- 

non,  xii.  142;  surrender  of,  by  Charea, 

xii.  192. 
Mnas^fpus,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyim,   x. 

193  seg. 
Mnhnosynf,  L  6. 13. 
Mn^s^hMhu,  V.  167. 
Mara,  and  Croesus,  iv.  264  seg. 
Means,  lake  of,  iii.  430  n. 
MoHomds,  the,  i.  190. 
Molossian  kingdom  of  Epirus,  xii.  533. 
Molossians,  iiL  555  seg, 
Molossus,  u  258. 
M6mus,  i.  9. 
Monarchy,  in  mediseval  and  modem  Europe, 

iiL  10  seg,\  aversion  to,  in  Greece,  after  the 

expukion  of  Hippias,  iv.  236. 
Money,  coined,  not  known  to  Homeric  or 

Hesiodic  Greeks,  ii.  157 ;   coined,  first  In- 
troduction of,  into  Greece,  ii.  428. 
Money-lending  at  Florence  in  the  middle 

ages,  iii.  148  n. ;  and  the  Jewish  law,  iii. 

150  n. ;  and  ancient  philosophers,  iii.  153. 
Money-standard,  Solon's  debasement  of,  iii. 

137 ;  honestly  maintained  at  Athens  after 

Solon,  iii.  155. 
Monsters,  oflbpring  of  the  gods,  L  14. 
Monstrous  natures  associated  with  the  gods, 

LI. 
MontsdePi^ti,WL.2\%. 
Monuments  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  L 

329  se?. 
Moon,  eclipse  of,  b.c.  413,  vii.  432 ;  eclipse 

of,  B.c.  331,  xiL205. 
Mopsus,  iiL  248. 
Mora,  Spartan,  ii.  617  seg. ;  destmction  of  a 

Spartan,  by  Iphiknttes,  ix.  482  seg. 
Moral  and  sodal  feeling  in  legendary  Greece, 

iL  108. 
MoraUsing  Greek  poets,  iv.  122  seg, 
Mosynmki,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 

ix.  174. 
Mothakes,  ii.  563. 
Motyi,  capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  x.  675  seg. ; 

recapture  of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  683. 
Motyum,  Duketius  at,  vii.  168. 
Mountainous  systems  of  Greece,  iL  282  seg. 
MuUer  on  Sparta  as  the  Dorian  type,  ii.  459. 
Multitude,  sentiment  of  a,  compared  vrith 

that  of  individuals,  ix.  378. 
Munychia  and  Pirseus,  Themistokl^s's  wall 
round,  v.  339 ;  Menyllus  in,  xiL439, 457  ; 

Nikanor  in,  xiL  452,  465. 
Muse,  inspiration  and  authority  of  the,  i. 

478.. 
Mnses,  the,  L  13. 

Music,  ethical  effect  of  old  Grecian,  iL  583 ; 
Greek,  improvements  in,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  b.c.,  iv.  102 ;  com- 
prehensive meaning  of,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  viii.  477. 
Musical  modes  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  288. 
Musicians,  Greek,  in  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  iv.  102  n. 
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NIKANOR. 


Mv0ot,  L  480, 578  m.,  618. 

MuHlMted  Grecian  captives  at  Penepolis,  xiL 
234. 

Mutilation  of  dead  bodies  in  legendary  and 
historical  Greece,  ii.  124 ;  of  Bessus,  xii. 
279. 

Mutiny  at  Athens  immediately  before  Sobn's 
legislation,  iii.  132. 

Myffdonia,  iii.  284. 

MykalS,  Pan-Ionic  festival  at,  iii.  239 ;  the 
battle  of,  V.  260  ieq. 

MyiatAtut,  massacre  at,  vii.  490  ieg. 

MykhuB,  i.  125  teq, 

Myriandruty  Alexander's  man^h  from  Kilikia 
to,  xii.  154 ;  Alexander's  return  from,  xii. 
158. 

Myrkimu,\y,  369,  399. 

MyrvUdout,  origin  of,  i.  253. 

Myr6n,  iii.  44. 

MyrMd^M,  v.  439,  449. 

Myrtihu,\.2n. 

MytiOf  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  io,  ix. 
237  9eq. 

Mytimu,  iii.  265,  282  m^.,  292. 

My»terie9,  principal  Pan-Hellenic,  i.  38,  50, 
55,  58,  V.  282  n. ;  and  mythes,  i.  585. 

Mystic  legends,  connexion  of,  with  Egjrpt,  i. 
43;  legends,  contrast  of,  with  Homeric 
hymns,  i.  45;  brotherhoods,  iii.  115. 

Mythe  of  Panddra  and  Prometheus,  how 
Qsed  in  *<  Works  and  Days,"  i  97 ;  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  i.  480. 

Mytketf  how  to  be  told,  L  2;  Hesiodic, 
traceable  to  Krdte  and  Delphi,  i.  21 ; 
Grecian,  origin  of,  i.  5,  71,  83  teq,,  461 
9€q, ;  of  the  gods,  discrepancies  in,  i  71  n., 
72 ;  contain  gods,  heroes  and  men,  i.  87 ; 
formed  the  entire  mental  stock  of  the 
eariy  Greeks,  i.  460,  482 ;  difficulty  of  re- 
garding them  in  the  same  light  as  the 
ancients  did,  i.  461 ;  Grecian,  adapted  to 
the  personifying  and  patriotic  tendencies 
of  the  Greeks,  i.  468  ieq, ;  Grecian,  beauty 
of,  i.  473, 474 ;  Grecian, howto  understand 
proporly,  i.  474  ieq.;  how  regarded  bv 
superior  men  in  the  age  of  Thucydidte,  i. 
506;  accommodated  to  a  more  advanced 
age,  i.  508  teq. ;  treatment  of,  by  poets  and 
logographers,  i.  509  teq* ;  treatment  of,  by 
historians,  i.  526  $eq. ;  historicised,  i.  552 
eeq.;  treatment  of,  by  philosophers,  i. 
562  aeq.;  allegorized,  L  562  eeq,;  semi- 
historiod  interpretation  of,  i.  574;  alle- 
gorical theory  of,  i.  584 ;  connexion  of, 
with  mysteries,  i.  585 ;  supposed  ancient 
meaning  of,  i.  588 ;  Plato  on,  i.  591  m^., 
V.  595;  recapitulation  of  remarks  on,  i. 
603  teq. ;  familiarity  of  the  Greeks  with, 
i.  608  teq,;  bearing  of,  on  Grecian  art, 
i.  614  eeq.;  German,  i  622;  Grecian, 
proper  treatment  of,  L  651  eeq. ;  Asiatic, 
iiL301. 
MytMcai  world,  opening  of,  i.  1 ;  sentiment 
in  "Works  and  Days,"  i.  93  teq, ;  geogra- 
phy, i.  334  teq, ;  faith  in  the  Homeric  age, 
i.  483 ;  geneailogies,  i.  596  teq. ;  age,  gods 


and  men  undistinguishable  in,  L  601 ;  evens, 
relics  of,  i.  612  ;  account  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  HSrakleids  and  Dorians,  ii  2  ; 
races  of  Greece,  ii.  26. 

Mythology,  Grecian,  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion on,  i.  146 ;  German,  Celtic,  and  Gre- 
cian, i.  619,  620 ;  Grecian,  how  it  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  b.c.  500,  i.  626. 

Mythopaie  faculty,  stimulus  to,  i.  473 ;  age, 
the,  i.  487 ;  tendencies,  by  what  causes 
enfeebled,  i.  487  teq, ;  tendencies  in  mo- 
dem Europe,  i.  628  teq, 

MyHt,  iii.  241. 

N. 

Nt^Mleon,  analogy  between  his  relation  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Khine,  and  that 
of  Alexander  to  the  Greeks,  xii.  69. 

Nature,  first  regarded  as  impersonal,  i.  496. 

Naukrariet,  iii.  71,91. 

Nttukratit,  iii.  438, 449  teq. 

Naupaktut,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  4  ;  Phor- 
mio's  victory  near,  vi«  275  teq. ;  Eurylo- 
chus's  attack  upon,  vi.  407 ;  Demosthen^ 
at,  vi.  408 ;  naval  battle  at,  b.c.  413,  vii. 
492  teq. 

Nautimkut,  census  in  the  archonship  of,  x. 
155  teq. 

Naval  attack,  Athenian,  vi.  87. 

Naxiant  and  Sikels,  defeat  of  Messenians 
by,  vii.  185. 

Naxot,  early  power  of,  iii.  224 ;  expedition 
of  Aristagoras  against,  iv.  380  teq. ;  Datis 
at,  iv.  445;  revolt  and  reconquest  of,  v. 
416 ;  Chabrias  at,  viii.  285,  x.  176  teq. 

Nasot  in  SieUyt  iii.  483,  vii.  264,  x.  650. 

Nearckutt  voyages  of,  xii.  314,  317,  318, 
320. 

Nebuehadnezxar,  iiL  444. 

Neeklaeet  of  Eriphyld  and  Helen,  L  382 
teq. 

Neetanebut,  x\  608. 

Negative  side  of  Grecian  philosophy,  viiL 
471. 

Neikut,  or  N&eutt  i.  154,  ii.  33,  iii.  237. 

Nekdt,  iii.  441  teq. 

A^it/afi«»ir,x.499,504. 

N&eidt  down  to  Kodrus,  i.  154. 

mieut  and  Pelias,  i.  149  teq. 

Nemean  lion,  the,  i.  10 ;  games,  ii.  625,  ix. 
%%teq. 

Nemetit,  i.  9. 

Neoiuli  and  Archilochus,  iv.  109. 

Neon  the  Cyreian,  ix.  185  teq.,  202. 

Neon  the  Corinthian,  xi.  220  teq. 

Necptolemut,  ton  ofAchiUet,  L  258, 409, 421 . 

Neaptolemut  the  aetor,  xi  517. 

Nephelf,  i.  168  teq. 

Nereut,  i  9, 10. 

Nereidt,  i  10. 

Nettui,  the  centaur,  i  206. 

Nettor,  i.  153. 

Niebehmgen  Lied,  i  640. 

Nikaa  on  the  Hydaspes,  xii.  308, 313. 

NOanor,  xii.  457,  465  teq. 
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NiJkuu,$t  Mindi,  tI.  385 ;  position  and  cha- 
racter of,  vi.  386  seg, ;  and  Kleon,  tL  392 
»eg.,  621  geq.;  at  Melot,  yi.  399;  in  the 
Corinthian  territory,  ti.  483  m^.  ;  at 
MendS  and  Skidn6,  vi.  601  ieg, ;  peace  of, 
▼i.  670  »eg.,  viL  1  teg, ;  and  the  Spartans 
taken  at  Sphakteria,  vii.  8  Mg. ;  emhassy 
of,  to  SparU,  vii.  66 ;  and  Alkibiad6a,  vii. 
144  teg.,  viii.  215 ;  appointed  commander 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  b.c.  415,  vii. 
201  ;  speeches  and  influence  of,  on  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  b.c  415,  vii.  202  teg., 
212,  217  ;  his  plan  of  action  in  Sicily,  viL 
260 ;  dilatory  proceedings  of,  in  Sicily, 
vii.  295,  304,  354  teg,-,  straUgem  of , for 
approaching  Syracuse,  vii.  297 ;  at  the 
battle  near  the  Olympeion  at  Syracuse, 
vii.  300;  measures  of,  af:er  his  victory 
near  the  Olympeion  at  Syracuse,  vii.  303 ; 
at  Messen^  in  Sicily,  vii.  304;  forbear- 
ance of  the  Athenians  towards,  vii.  306 
teg. ;  at  Katana,  vii.  319  ;  in  Sicily  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  414,  vii.  332 ;  his  neglect  in 
not  preventing  Gylippus's  approach  to 
Sicily  and  Syracuse,  vii.  360  teg,,  364 
teg.*,  fortification  of  Cape  Plemmyrium 
by,  vii.  369 ;  at  Epipolae,  vii.  373 ;  des- 
patch  of,  to  Athens  ibr  reinforcements, 
vii.  376  teg,,  384  teg.;  opposition  of,  to 
Demosthenes's  proposals  for  leaving  Syra- 
cuse, vii.  424  teg. ;  consent  of,  to  retreat 
from  Syracuse,  vii.  431 ;  exhortations  of, 
before  the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vii.  441  teg. ;  and 
Demosthenes,  resolution  of,  after  the  final 
defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vu.  454 ; 
exhortations  of,  to  the  Athenians  on  their 
retreat  from  Syracuse,  vii.  459  teg, ;  and 
his  division,  surrender  of,  to  Gylippus,  vii. 
470  teg,,  478  n.  2  ;  and  Demosthen^, 
treatment  of,  by  their  Syracusan  con- 
querors, vii.  477;  disgrace  of,  at  Athens 
after  his  death,  vii.  479 ;  opinion  of  Tha- 
cydidds  about,  viL  480 ;  opinion  and  mis- 
take of  the  Athenians  about,  vii.  483  teq, 

Nikodromut,  v.  65. 

NikohlSt,  X.  34. 

NUomaehut  the  Athenian,  viii.  419  m^. 

Nikomaehut  the  Macedonian,  xii.  258,  259, 
263. 

NikottraiMt,  vi.  367  teg,,  601  teg. 

Nikotetet,  x.  647. 

Niie,  the,  iii.  414. 

Nineveh,  or  Nimtt,  siege  of,  iii.  315  ;  capture 
of,  iii.  343 ;  and  Babylon,  iii.  390 ;  site  of, 
iii.  395  n.;  and  its  remains,  iii.  409. 

Nine  Wayt,  nine  defeats  of  the  Athenians  at 
the,  X.  413  n.  2. 

Ninon  and  Kylon,  iv.  550. 

Ntobi,  i.  216. 

Nitita,  alleged  capture  of,  by  Peisistratus,  iii. 
218  ft. ;  connected  with  Megara  by  **  Long 
Walls,"  y.  437 ;  surrender  of,  to  the  Athe- 
nians, vi.  506  teg, ;  recovery  of,  by  the 
Megarians,  viii.  178. 

A^tm,i.281,302. 


Nobkt,  Athenian,  early  violence  of,  It.  205. 

Nomadt,  Libyan,  iv.  50  teg. 

Nomiot  JpoUo,  i.  83. 

NomephplaJtet,  y.  502. 

Nomotheta,  iu.  165, 168,  y.  504,  vin.  405. 

Non-Amphiktyome  races,  ii.  361. 

Non-Heiienie  practices,  iL  341. 

Non-Ofympiadt,  ii.  586. 

Notium,  iii.  247 ;  Paches  at,  vi.  328 ;  re- 
oolonised  from  Athens,  vi.  330 ;  battle  of, 
viii.  209. 

Notut,  i.  8. 

Numidia,  Agathoklea  and  the  Carthaginiana 
in,  xii.  577. 

Nyn^hanm,  xi.  369  n.  2,  xiL  650. 

Nympht,'\.1,  10. 

Nyptmt,  xi.  149, 150, 153, 155. 

Nyx,i,^,^. 

0. 

Oarut,  fortresses  near,  iv.  359. 

Oath  of  mutual  harmony  at  Athens,  after  the 
battle  of  i£go8potami,  viiL  306. 

06«orObds,ii.487. 

Ocean,  ancient  belief  about,  iii.  385  n. 

Oceanic  nymphs,  i.  7. 

Oceanut,  i.  6,  7. 10. 

Ockut,  X.  506,  xi.  605  teg.,  xii.  100  teg, 

Odeon,  building  of,  vi.  29. 

Odet  at  festivals  in  honour  of  gods,  i.  70. 

Odin  and  other  gods  degraded  into  men,i. 
624. 

Odrytian  kings,  vi.  286  teg, 

Odytteut,  i.  395  ;  and  PalamddSs,  i.  400 ;  and 
Ajax,  i.  407 ;  steals  away  the  Palladium,  i. 
410 ;  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  419 ;  final  ad- 
ventures  and  death  of,  i.  425  teg. ;  at  the 
agora  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  ii. 
95  teg. 

Odyttey  and  Iliad,  date,  structure,  author- 
ship and  character  of,  ii.  171-278. 

(EchaUa,  capture  of,  t  206. 

(Ediput,  i.  361  teg. 

(Eneut  and  his  offiipring,  i.  194  teg. 

(Eno^,  vi.  172,yiiL  112,ix.  479. 

(EnonuKM  and  Pdops,  i.  217. 

(EniM,  i.  408  n.  4. 

(EfM^iAy/o,  Athenian  victory  at,  v.  448. 

(Enotria,  iii.  468  teg. 

(Enotriant,  iii.  470, 503,  526. 

(Eta,  path  over  Mount,  v.  107. 

(F/<et,  ii.383. 

Office,  admissibility  of  Athenian  citizens  to, 
iv.  195. 

Ogygh,  i.  266. 

Okypeti,  i.  10. 

Olbia,  xii.  641  teg. 

OHyarehical  government,  change  from  mo- 
narchical to,  in  Greece,  iii.  21  teg:  i  party 
at  Athens,  y.  489,  viii.  318  teg,,  413  teg.; 
Greeks,  corruption  of,  viL  552 ;  conspiracy 
at  Samos,  viii.  8  teg.,  34  teg. ;  conspiracy 
at  Athens,  viii.  21, 41  teg. ;  exiles,  return  of, 
to  Athens,  viii.  315. 

OUgarchiet  in  Greece,  iii.  24, 39, 40,  42. 

Oligarchy,  conflict  of,  with  despotism,  iii.  38  ; 
vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly  in  favour  of, 
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viiL  20 ;  establiihmeut  of,  in  Athenian  tl- 
lied  cities,  viii.  45 ;  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
viii.  46  teg.,  59  seg,,  102, 123  teq. 

OHoe  treUf  sacred,  near  Athens,  iiL  182  m.  2, 
▼i.  362  n.  2. 

Ojptf,  Demosthenes's  victory  at,  vi.  410109. 

Ofympia,  Agesipolis,  and  the  oracle  at,  ix. 
494;  Lysias  at,  x.  101  »eq,;  panegyrical 
oration  of  Isokrates  at,  x.  105 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Arcadians,  x.  431,  440;  topo- 
graphy of,  X.  438  M. ;  plunder  of,  by  the 
Aitasdians,  x.  440  seg. 

Olympiiu,  xi  337,  707,  712,  716 ;  and  Anti. 
pater,  xii.  92,  341,  345  «. ;  intrigues  of, 
after  Alexander's  death,  xii.  449 ;  return 
of,  from  Epirus  to  Macedonia,  xii.  458  m^., 
493 ;  death  of,  xii.  494 ;  Epirus  gOTcmed 
by,  xii.  533  m.  3. 

Ofynqtie  ffame9,  and  Aethlius,  i.  137  ;  origin 
of,  i.  192 ;  presidency  of,  ii.  13,  426  m^.; 
nature  and  importance  of,  ii.  321,  322; 
the  early  point  of  union  between  Spartans, 
Messenians,  and  Eleians,  ii.  449 ;  and  the 
Delian  festival,  iv.  74 ;  celebrity,  history 
and  duration  of,  iv.  75  teg. ;  interference 
of,  with  the  ddfenoe  of  Thermopybe,  v. 
106;  and  the  Kameia,  v.  106  n.;  con- 
versation of  Xerxes  on,  v.  155 ;  of  the 
90th  Olympiad,  vii.  71  9eg.\  celebration 
of,  by  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans,  x.  436 
9eg. ;  legation  of  Dionysius  to,  xi.  37  9eg. 

Ofympieion  near  Syracuse,  battle  of,  vii.  299 
$€g. 

ObfmpWf  iu  282. 

Oiyv^mtt  the  Phrygian,  iii.  289  m.,  iv.  102. 

OlynthiaCf  the  earliest,  of  Demosthenes,  xi. 
456  9eg. ;  the  second,  of  Demosthen^,  xi. 
462  teq. ;  the  third,  of  Demosthen^,  xL 
468^9. 

Olynthiaet  of  Demosthenes,  order  of,  xL  499 
teg. 

OlyntMan  oonlederacy,  x.  67  se^.,  92,  524, 
xi.  452 ;  war,  xi.  454-505. 

O/yn/Attf,  iv.  32 ;  capture  and  re-population 
of,  by  Artabaaus,  v.  202  ;  increase  of,  by 
Perdikkas,  vi.  95;  expedition  of  Buda- 
midas  against,  x.  78 ;  Teleutias  at,  x.  88 
teq. ;  Agesipolis  at,  x.  91 ;  submission  of, 
to  Sparta,  x.  92 ;  alliance  of,  rejected  by 
the  Athenians,  xi.  331 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Philip,  xi.  332  teq. ;  secedes  from  the  al- 
liance of  Philip,  and  makes  peace  with 
Athens,  xL  446 ;  hostility  of  Philip  to,*xL 
447 ;  Philip's  half-brothers  flee  to,  xi.  449 ; 
intrigues  of  Philip  in,  xi.  449 ;  attack  of 
Philip  upon,  xi.  454, 462;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  xi.  455 ;  renewed  application  of, 
to  Athens,  against  Philip,  xL  462 ;  assist- 
ance from  Athens  to,  b.c.  350,  xi.  467; 
three  expeditions  from  Athens  to,  b.c.  349- 
348,  xi.  467  n.,  487 ;  expedition  of  Athe- 
nians to,  B.c.  349,  xi.  482.  484 ;  capture 
of,  by  Philip,  xi.  488  teq.,  505,  507,  516. 

Onetms,  i.  9,  iL  247. 

Onehtm,  Mount,  Epaminondas  at,  x.  348. 

Onenteff,  iv.  393  teq. 


Ommaklit,  viii.  113  teq. 

Onowtakrihttf  v.  4. 

Onomarckut,  and  the  treasures  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  xi.  358 ;  successes  of,  xi.  360, 
409 ;  at  Chseroneia,  xi.  361 ;  power  of  the 
Phokians  under,  xi.  366;  aid  to  Lyko- 
phron  by,  xi.  409 ;  death  of,  xL  411. 

OpheUat,  xu.  578,  582  teq. 

Ophit,  the,  X.  48. 

Opiei,  iiL  471. 

Opit^  Alexander's  voyage  to,  xiL  327. 

Oracle  at  DeipM,  legend  of,  L  65;  and  the 
KrStans,  i.  309  ii.  2. ;  and  the  Battiad  dy- 
nasty,  iv.  61 ;  answers  of,  on  Xerxes's  in- 
vasion,  v.  81  teq. 

Oraekt,  consultation  and  authority  of,  among 
the  Greeks,  ii.  340 ;  in  Boeotia  consulted 
by  Mardonius,  v.  203. 

OratUmt,  funeral,  of  PeriklSs,  vi.  42, 192  teq. 

Orchomeniant,  L  423. 

Orekomemtt,  ante-historicalf  i.  174  teq. ;  and 
Thebes,  i.  184,  v.  216  m.  2,  x.  264. 

Orehomenut,  early  historical,  ii.  394  ;  capitu- 
lation of,  B.c.  418,  viL  102 ;  revolt  of,  from 
Thebes  to  Sparta,  ix.  408 ;  and  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  union,  x.  285,  287  ;  destruction 
of,  X.  426. 

Oreithyia,  i.  273. 

Orettit,  i.  223  teq. ;  and  Agamemndn  trans- 
ferred to  Sparta,  L  229. 

Oretiit,  bones  of,  iL  602. 

Oreut,  xL  621,  626. 

Orgiet,  post-Homeric,  i.  35. 

Ormtit,  iv.  308,  330. 

Orontit,  the  Pertian  nobleman,  ix.  49,  54  n, 

Orontit,  the  Pertian  tatrap,  x.  30,  31. 

OrSput,  vi.  523  m.  1,  viiL  34,  x.  392. 

Orphant  in  legendary  and  historical  Greece, 
ii.  124. 

OrpheotOettm,  m.  119. 

Orpheut,  i.  28,  30. 

Orphic Theogony, i. 22 teq.;  egg, L 23 ;  life, 
the,  L  31 ;  brotherhood,  L  457 

Ortinet,  xiL  319. 

Orthaqorida,  iii.  43  teq. 

Orthrot,  i.  10. 

Ortyg^t,  iiL  253. 

Ortygia,  iii.  486 ;  fortification  and  occupation 
of,  by  Dionysius,.  x.  636  teq. ;  Dionysius 
besieged  in,  x.  642  teq. ;  blockade  of,  by 
Dion,  133,  137,  160;  sallies  of  Nypsius 
from,  xi.  150, 153, 155  ;  Dion's  entry  into, 
xL  164 ;  surrender  of,  to  Timoleon,  xL  212 
teq. ;  advantage  of,  to  Timoleon,  xi.  219 ; 
siege  of,  by  Hiketas  and  Magon,  xi.  220 
teq.\  Timoleon's  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  works  in,  xL  233 ;  Timoleon  erects 
courts  of  justice  in,  xi.  234. 

Otcan,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  iiL  473. 

Otcam,  iiL  471. 

Otsa  and  Pelion,  ii.  285. 

Ottraeitm,  similarity  of,  to  Solon's  con- 
demnation of  neutrality  in  sedition,  iii.  197, 
202  teq.,  vii.  146  teq. ;  of  Hyperbolus,  iv. 
202,  viL  145  teg. ;  of  Kimon,  v.  495 ;  of 
Thucydidte,  son  oi  MelSsias,  vi.  27  ;  pro- 
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jeeted  contention  of,  between  NikiM  and 
AlkibiadM,  yii  144  »eg, ;  «t  Syncuse,  vii. 
166. 

OtanA,  iT.  301,  335  Meg.,  373. 

OikryadA,  ii.  605. 

Othryt,  it.  283  tee. 

0t08  and  Ephialtis,  i.  186. 

Omd  at  Tomi,  xii.  641  n,  2. 

Osnu  crossed  by  Alexander,  xii.  272. 

Oxyhu,  i.  209,  ii.  5,  12. 

Oxytkemu  Kor6naeas,  ii.  447  n.  2. 


P. 


PaeMtt  at  Mityl^n^,  yl.  306,  321  teq, ;  at 
Notium,  Ti.  328 ;  pursues  the  fleet  of  Alki- 
das  to  Patmos,  Ti.  327 ;  sends  Mitylensean 
prisoners  to  Athens,  yL  330 ;  crimes  and 
death  of,  vi.  350. 

PaoniaiUt  iv.  19 ;  conquest  of,  by  Megaba- 
zus,  iv.  372 ;  victory  of  Philip  over,  xi, 
302. 

Pagatm,  conquest  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  412; 
importance  of  the  Gidf  of,  to  Philip,  xi. 
424. 

PagondaMi  vL  523  §eq. 

Paktyast  the  Lydian^  iv.  269  »eq. 

PaUtmon  and  Ind,  i.  170. 

Ptdaphatus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  557 
teq. 

Palam^fa,  i.  400, 

PaUki,  foundation  of,  vii.  168. 

Palladium^  capture  of,  i.  410. 

PaOakopaa,  xii.  337. 

PaUaa,  i.  8, 10. 

PdOaa,  toH  qfPatidiMt,  I  281. 

PaUSnS,  i.  423,  iv.  31,  32. 

Pahit  Maotit,  tribes  east  of,  iii.  329. 

Pammenetf  expedition  of,  to  Megalopolis,  x. 
494,  xi.  361,  418. 

Pamphyli,  HylleiB,  and  Dymanes,  iL  486. 

Pttrnphylia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xii. 
134. 

Panaktum,  vii.  36,  40. 

Pan-Areadian  Ten  Thumtandy  x.  317,  442. 

Pirn-Arcadian  tintdn,  x.  283  teg.,  441  teq. 

Pandit,  i.  269. 

Pandidn,  ton  qfPMnew,  i.  273. 

Pandit  IL,  i.  279. 

Pand&ra,  i.  97,  103  teq. 

Pan-Hefleme  proceeding,  the  earliest  ap- 
proach to,  iv.  70;  feeling,  growth  of, 
between  n.c.  776-560,  iv.  71 ;  character 
of  the  four  great  games,  iv.  90 ;  congress 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Ck>rinth,  v.  78  teq.; 
patriotism  of  the  Athenians  on  Xerxes's 
invasion,  v.  85 ;  union  under  Sparta  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  v.  353 ;  schemes 
and  sentiment  of  PeriklSs,  vL  25 ;  pretences 
of  Alexander,  xii.  69. 

PaU'Ionie  festival  and  Amphiktyony  in  Asia, 
iii.  239. 

PanoptStf  Argos,  i.  115. 

Pantakdn,  ii.  585. 

Pantikapauntf  xii.  6-18  teq.,  659. 


Pamiiiit,  story  of,  v.  129  n  2. 

Paphlagimia,  submission  of,  to  Alexander,  xiL 
149. 

PtpkUigoidamt^VBLd  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeka, 
ix.  196. 

Paragraph,  viii.  410. 

ParaHy  at  Samos,  viii.  39. 

ParaHi,  iiL  127. 

Parahity  arrival  of,  at  Athens  from  Samos, 
viU.  40. 

Paranomdn,  Graphs,  v.  507  teq.,  viii.  48. 

Paratang,  length  of,  ix.  19  it  3. 

Pant,  i.  390  teq.,  408. 

Paritadet  /.,  xii.  652. 

Parmenidit,  viii.  468,  471  n. 

Parmenio,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to  Athens, 
xi.  535,  537, 541 ,  551 ,  555 ;  operations  of, 
in  Asia  Minor  against  Memnon,  xii.  65 ; 
debate  of,  with  Alexander  at  Miletus,  xii. 
124  ;  captures  Damascus,  xii.  173;  at  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  xii.  214,  215,  222,  224  ; 
invested  with  the  chief  command  at  Ekba* 
tana,  xii.  245 ;  family  of,  xii.  258  ;  al- 
leged conspiracy  and  assassination  of,  xii. 
265  teq. 

ParopatiAtada,  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander, 
xii.  270. 

Parot,  Theramends  at,  viii.  159. 

Parthenue,  iiL  519. 

Parikemm,  vi.  29,  31 ;  records  of  oAsrings 
in,  xi.  349  n.,  354  n  3. 

Partkia,  Darins  pumed  by  Alexander  into, 
xii.  247  teq. 

Partition  oflandt  ascribed  to  Lyknrgus,  fi. 
512,  530  teq.,  541  teq. ;  proposed  l^  Agis, 
m.  540,  543. 

Parytatit,  w^e  qfDarhit  Nothut,  ix.  81,97. 

Parytatit,  daughter  qf  Dariut  Notkut,  xii. 
324. 

PatimShu,  ix.  460  teq. 

Potion  and  Xenias,  ix.  37. 

Patipkae  and  the  Min6taur,  i.  301. 

Patippidat,  banishment  of,  viii.  173. 

PatizeithSt,  conspiracy  of,  iv.  299. 

PatroklMSt,  amnesty  proposed  bj,  viii.  305. 

Patrokhu,  treatment  of,  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  238. 

Patronymie  names  of  domes,  iii.  86  n, 

Patrdut  Apollo,  i.  67. 

Pattala,  xii.  316  n.  4. 

Pautaniat,  the  hittorian,  on  the  Achseans, 
i.  143 ;  his  view  of  mythes,  i.  557 ;  his 
history  of  the  BcBOtians  between  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Hdrakldds, 
ii.  22  ;  his  account  of  the  Messenian  wan, 
iL  570  teq.,  576  teq.;  on  Iphikiates  at 
Corinth,  b.c.  369,  x.  326  n. 

Pautaniat,  the  Spartan  regent, tX  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  v.  213 ;  at  Platsea,  v.  220  teq., 
232  teq. ;  misconduct  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Platea,  v.  344  teq.,  346 ;  conduct  of, 
after  losing  the  command  of  the  Greeks,  v. 
863 ;  detection  and  death  of,  v.  367  teq. ; 
and  Themistokles,  v.  370,  383. 

Pautaniat,  the  %}artan  king,  and  Lysander, 
viii.  358;  his  expedition  to  Attica,  viii. 
375  teq. ;  his  attack  upon  Peirseus,  viU. 
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PBNTAKOSIOMBDIMNI. 


378 ;  bis  pacification  between  tbe  Ten  at 
Athens  and  the  exiles  at  Peinens,  vlii.  379 
§eg. ;  in  Boeotia,  ix.  411  9eg. ;  condemna- 
tion of,  ix.  413  9eq. ;  and  the  democratlGaL 
leaders  of  Mantinea,  x.  49. 

Pausanias  the  Maeedonim,  x.  341,  xL  710 
9€g, 

PedarUut,  vii.  539,  541,  Tiii  26. 

Pediei9,  m.  127. 

Pedigreett  mythical,  connect  gmiet,  L  260. 

Pegamu,  i.  10, 168. 

Peiraum,  Athenian  yictory  near,  yu,  508 ; 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  vii.  524  ; 
capture  of,  by  Agesilans,  ix.  476, 478  »eq. ; 
recovery  of,  by  Ipbikrates,  ix.  490. 

PeirauBf  fortification  of,  by  ThemistoklSs,  v. 
337  teg.;  and  Athens,  Long  Walls  between, 
T.  440  teq.t  viU.  311,  ix.  448  9eq.;  improve- 
raents  at,  under  Periki^,  vi.  28 ;  departure 
of  the  armament  for  Sicily  from,  vii.  243  ; 
walls  built  at,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  viii. 
86 ;  approach  of  the  Lacediemonian  fleet 
under  Agesandridas  to,  viii.  91,  96;  Thra- 
sybulus  at,  viii.  366  aeg, ;  king  Pansanias's 
attack  upon,  viiL  378  ;  attack  of  Teleutias 
on,  ix.  522  teq. ;  attempt  of  Sphodrias  to 
surprise,  x.  133  weg. ;  seizure  of,  by  Nika- 
nor,  xii.  467. 

PeuandeTf  and  the  mutilation  of  the  Her- 
nue,  vii.  270;  and  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  11,  16,  18  seg,, 
27  8eg.,  34  teg,,  45  teg, ;  statements  re- 
specting, viii.  44  11. ;  punishment  of,  viiL 
119. 

PeiaandeTy  the  Lacedamonkm  admiral,  ix« 
380,  392. 

Peisiitraiids  and  ThucydidSs,  iv.  146  n.  1 ; 
fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  iv.  165 ;  with  Xerxes 
in  Athens,  v.  158  $eg, 

PeUiatrattu,  iii.  208  Meg,,  iv.  137  eeg,,  159. 

PeitkUu,  the  Korkyraan,  vi.  362  eeg. 

PeUugi,  ii.  350  eeg. ;  in  Italy,  ilL  469 ;  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  iv.  374. 

PeUugikon,  oracle  about  the,  vi.  175  n.  2. 

Pekaifvu,  i.  238. 

P^feut,  L  157,  253  aeg. 

Pekae,  i  149  aeg,,  157  aeg. 

PeHoH  and  Ossa,  u.  285. 

Pelta,  embassies  from  Grecian  states  at,  B.a 
346,  xi.  560  aeg. ;  under  Philip,  xii.  89. 

PellM,  i.  423 ;  and  PhUns,  x.  371. 

Peiopidaa,  escape  of,  to  Athens,  x.  82 ;  con- 
spiracy of,  against  the  philo-Laconian 
rulers  at  Thebes,  x.  Ill  aeg, ;  slaughter  of 
Leontiades  by,  x.  118 ;  and  Epaminondas, 
X.  163 ;  victory  of,  at  Tegyra,  x.  182 ;  in 
Thessaly,  x.  340,  360,  361,  387  aeg.,  415, 
420  aeg,;  and  Philip,  x.  340  n.  2,  361; 
and  Alexander  of  Pherse,  x.  387  aeg, ;  death 
of,  X.  422. 

Pekpida,  i.  210  aeq.,  220. 

Pelopotmeaian  war,  its  ixgurious  eflbcts  upon 
the  Athenian  empire,  vL  64;  war,  com- 
mencement of,  vi.  103-206 ;  fleet,  Phor- 
mio's  victories  over,  vi.  265  aeg,,  27b  aeg, ; 
war,  agreement  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 


federacy at  the  commencement  of,  viL 
26  n, ;  allies,  synod  of,  at  Corinth,  B.C.  412, 
vii.  506 ;  fleet  under  Theramends,  vii.  533 
aeg, ;  fleet  at  Rhodes,  vii.  549  aeg.,  viiL 
126;  fleet,  return  of,  from  Rhodes  to  Mi- 
letus, viii.  34 ;  fleet,  discontentin,  at  Miletus, 
viiL  128, 130  aeg. ;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  Kyzi- 
cus,  viii.  163 ;  fleet,  pay  of,  by  Cyrus,  viiL 
194 ;  confederacy,  assembly  of,  at  Sparta, 
B.c.  404,  viii.  311 ;  confederacy,  Athens  at 
the  head  of,  b.c.  371,  x.  274;  allies  of 
Sparta  after  the  Peloponnesian  'ww,  xL 
392. 

PeltqHmneai4ma,  immigrant,  iL  408 ;  oondnct 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  v.  145 ; 
and  Mardonius's  approach,  v.  207  aeg.; 
and  the  fortification  of  Athens,  v.  329  aeg., 
335 ;  five  years'  truce  of,  with  Athens,  v. 
453;  position  and  views  of,  in  com- 
mencing the  Peloponnesian  war,  vL  128  aeg., 
152,  167  aeg. ;  invasions  of  Attica  by,  un- 
der Archidamua,  vi.  170  aeg.,  208  ;  sUiugh. 
ter  of  neutral  prisoners  by,  vi.  245 ;  and 
Ambrakiots  attack  Akamania,  vi.  261  aeq, ; 
application  of  revolted  Mitylenaeans  to,  vi. 
306  aeg. ;  and  ^tolians  attack  Nanpaktus, 
vi.  407 ;  and  Tissaphemes,  vU.  518,  543 
aeg.,  viii.  6,  31  aeg.,  153  aeg.;  defeat  of,  at 
KynossSma,  viii.  147  aeg. ;  at  Abydos,  viii. 
157 ;  aid  of  Phamabazus  to,  viiL  170 ;  let- 
ters of  Philip  to,  xL  680. 

Petopoim&ua,  eponym  of,  1.  210;  invasion 
and  division  of,  by  the  HSrakleids,  ii.  6 ; 
mythical  title  of  the  Dorians  to,  ii.  8 ;  ex- 
tension of  Pindus  through,  iL  284;  distri- 
bution of,  about  B.C.  450,  ii.  401  aeg.; 
difference  between  the  distribution,  b.c. 
450  and  776,  iL  406 ;  population  of,  which 
was  believed  to  be  indigenous,  ii.  407; 
southern,  inhabitants  of,  before  the  Dorian 
invasion,  iL  451;  events  in,  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  Athenian  hege- 
mony, V.  427  aeg,;  voyage  of  TohDidte 
round,  v.  450 ;  ravages  of,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, vi.  182,  221 ;  political  relations  in, 
B.c.  421,  vii.  32  ;  expedition  of  AlkibiadSs 
into  the  interior  of,  vii.  86 ;  expedition  of 
Konon  and  Phamabazus  to,  ix.  446  ;  cir- 
cumnavigation of,  by  Timotheus,  x.  179; 
proceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
X.  269,  331 ;  expeditions  of  Epaminondas 
to,  X.  294  aeg.,  348  aeg,,  364  aeg.,  451  aeg. ; 
state  of,  B.c.  362,  x.  429  aeg. ;  visits  of 
Dion  to,  xL85 ;  disunion  of,  b.c.  360^59, 
xi.  282 ;  affairs  of,  bc.  354-352,  xi.  405 
aeg.;  war  in,  b.c.  352-351,  xL  418;  in- 
tervention of  Philip  in,  after  b.c.  346,  xL 
612;  eipedition  of  Philip  to,  xL  704; 
Kassander  and  Polysperchon  in,  xii.  486, 
493;  Kassander  and  Alexander,  son  of 
Polysperchon,  in,  xiL  497,  499. 

P^a,  i.  210  aeg, 

Pebiamm,  Alexander  at,  xii.  198. 

Penal  procedure  at  Athens,  iv.  494  ii. 

Peneaia,  Thessallan,  iL  373  aeg. 

PetaJtoahmedimm,  iii.  159. 
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PmUapcUt  on  tbe  Mrath-west  ooaat  of  4he 
Euxine,  xU.  629,  639. 

Pentehmt^tt  Spartan,  iL  619. 

Pentekoiiyt,  iL  619. 

Pmthetiitia,  L  287,  404. 

Peniheus  and  AgaTd,  i.  355  $9q. 

Perdikktu  /.,  !▼.  21. 

Perdikkaa  1L<,  rdationa  and  proceedings  of, 
towards  Athens,  tu  93  nq.,  98. 191,  502, 
613  Mff.,  TiL  131,  141 ;  and  Sitalkes,  vi. 
289, 293 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  tI.  502 ; 
and  Brasidas,  relations  between,  vL  545, 
600,  604  ttq, ;  joins  Sparta  and  Argos,  Tii. 
131 ;  death  of,  x.  61. 

Perdikkas,  brother  qf  PhiUp,  x.  411,  412» 
510,  526,  xi.  291  ieg. 

PerdikkoM,  Jlemmder's  gtneral,  xiL  344, 430, 
448  seg.,  453. 

Pergamum,  i.  389  n.  4,  438. 

Perfaimu,  custom  in  the  temple  of  Askldpius 
at,  i.  409  11.  1. 

Pergamut  in  Mytia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
at,  ix.  237  $eg. 

Periander,  the  Corintkitm  deepot,  power  and 
character  of,  iii.  55  eeq. 

Periklft,  difference  between  the  democracy 
after,  and  the  constitution  of  IQeisthen^s, 
iv.  198  ;  effect  of,  on  constitutional  mo- 
rality, iy.  217 ;  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
v.  446;  expeditions  of,  to  Sikyon  and 
Akamania,  ▼.  450 ;  policy  of,  b.c.  450,  t. 
463;  reeonquest  of  Eubcea  by,  ▼.  473; 
and  Ephialtis,  constitution  of  dikasteries 
by,  Y.  481  teg, ;  and  Kimon,  y.  490  eeg. ; 
public  life  and  character  of,  y.  490  eeg, ; 
and  Ephialt^,  judicial  reform  of,  y.  481 
eeg.t  496  seg, ;  real  nature  of  the  oonstitu- 
tional  changes  effected  by,  y.  496  eeg. ; 
commencement  of  the  ascendency  of,  y. 
500 ;  and  Kimon,  compromise  between,  y. 
447,  501 ;  his  conception  of  the  relation 
between  Athens  and  her  allies,  yi.  5  ;  and 
Athenian  kleruchs  by,  yL  14 ;  and  Thucy- 
did^,  son  of  Meldsias,  vi.  21  teg, ;  Pan- 
Hellenic  schemes  and  sentiment  of,  yL  25; 
city-improyements  at  Athens  under,  yi. 
27  Mf .,  32  eeg, ;  sculpture  at  Athens  under, 
yi.  30 ;  attempt  of,  to  conyene  a  Grecian 
congress  at  Athens,  yi.  34;  Sophokl^, 
&c.,  Athenian  armament  under,  yi.  37 
eeg, ;  funeral  orations  of,  yi.  42, 192  teg, ; 
demand  of  the  Spartans  for  his  banish- 
ment, yi.  132, 142 ;  indiroct  attacks  of  his 
political  opponents  upon,  yi.  133  teg, ;  his 
family  relations,  and  connexion  with  As- 
pasia,  yL  136, 138 ;  diarge  of  peculation 
against,  yi.  139  teg. ;  stories  of  his  haying 
caused  the  Peloponnesian  war,  yi.  141  «. ; 
speech  of,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
yi.  145  teg. ;  and  the  rayages  of  Attica  by 
Archidamus,  yi.  173  teg. ;  last  speech  of, 
yL  223  teg, ;  accusation  and  punuhment 
of,  yi.  227  teg, ;  old  age  and  death  of,  yi. 
229  teg. ;  life  and  character  of,  yL  232  teg, ; 
new  dass  of  politicians  at  Athens  after,  yi. 
331  teg, ;  and  Nikias  compared,  yi.  387. 


Perik^fmemot,  L  151  teg, 

Perimtkut,  iy.  36 ;  and  Athens,  yiiL  170,  xL 
637  ;  siege  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  629,  634. 

Perietki,  iL  490  teg,,  500,  501  n.  2 ;  Libyan, 
iy.  54,  56,  60. 

Pir6,  Bias  and  Melampus,  L  150  teg, 

Perseid  dynasty,  L  125. . 

Pertephone,  L  13  ;  mysteries  of,  y.  282  n, 

PertepoUt,  Alexander's  march  from  Susa  to, 
xii.  231  teg. ;  Alexander  at,  xii.  234  teg,^ 
319;  Alexander's  return  from  India  to, 
xii.  319. 

Pertft,  L  8. 

Perteut,  exploits  of,  i.  123  teg. 

Pertia,  application  of  Athens  for  alliance 
with,  iv.  222 ;  state  of,  on  the  formation  of 
the  confederacy  of  Ddos,  y.  362 ;  treat- 
ment  of  ThemistoklSs  in,  y.  386  teg.; 
operations  of  Athens  and  the  Delian  con- 
federacy against,  y.  416  teg, ;  and  Athens, 
treaty  between,  b.c.  450,  y.  455  teg.i 
Asiatic  Greeks  not  tributary  to,  between 
B.C.  477  and  412,  y.  458  n.;  surrender  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Sparta  to,  ix.  284 ; 
and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  ix.  534  teg,, 
X.  2  teg,f  213 ;  applications  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  to,  x.  7  teg, ;  hostility  of,  to  Sparta 
after  the  battie  of  iEgospotami,  x.  10 ;  un- 
availing  efforts  of,  to  reconquer  Egypt,  x. 
17;  and  Eyagoras,  x.  27  teg,;  Spartan 
project  against,  for  the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  x.  59;  application  of  Thebes  to,  x. 
379  teg. ;  embassy  from  Atlums  to,  b.c.  366, 
X.  401 ;  state  of,  b.c.  862,  x.  496,  504 ; 
alarm  at  Athens  about,  B.C.  854,  xi.  398; 
projected  inyasion  of,  by  Philip,  xi.  705 
teg, ;  correspondence  of  Demoathenes  with, 
xiL  27  teg, ;  accumulation  of  royal  trea- 
sures in,  xii.  237  n,  3 ;  roads  in,  xii.  244  n, 

PereUm  version  of  the  legend  of  lo,  L  117 ; 
noblemen,  conspiracy  iS,  against  the  frilse 
Smerdis,  iv.  301  teg, ;  empire,  organiza- 
tion of,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  iv.  314  teg. ; 
envoys  to  Macedonia,  iv.  372 ;  armament 
against  Cyprus,  iv.  394 ;  force  against  Mi- 
letus, iv.  404 ;  fleet  at  Ladg,  iv.  411 ;  fleet, 
andAsiatic  Greeks,  iv.  415;  armament  under 
Datis,  iv.  444  teg,,  466  teg, ;  fleet,  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  v.  114  teg.,  133  m^., 
154, 163, 174, 1 75 Ml.;  army, mareh  of, from 
Thermopylae  to  Attica,  v.  155  teg, ;  fleet  at 
Salamis,  v.  180  teg,;  fleet  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  v.  190, 200 ;  army  under  Mar- 
donius,  y.  214  teg.;  fleet  at  Mykal£,  ▼. 
260  ;  army  at  Mykald,  y.  262  ;  army,  after 
the  defeat  at  Mykald,  v.  268 ;  war,  effect 
of,  upon  Athenian  political  sentiment,  y. 
373;  kings,  from  Xerxes  to  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  vi.  492  teg, ;  cavalry,  and  the 
retreating  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  119 
teg, ;  empire,  distribution  of,  into  satn^iea 
and  subsatrapies,  ix.  290 ;  preparations  for 
maritime  war  against  Sparta,  b.c.  397,  ix. 
354,  374 ;  king,  Thebans  obtain  money 
from,  xi.  421 ;  forces  in  Phrygia  on  Alex- 
ander's landing,   xii.    100,  105;  Gatea, 
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Alexander  at,  xii.  232 ;  fleet  and  anniea, 
hopes  raised  in  Greece  by,  b.c.  834-331, 
xii.  372. 

Pernang,  condition  of ,  at  the  rise  of  Gyms 
the  Great,  iv.  250;  conquests  of,  under 
Cyrus  the  Great,  iv,  280,  291  seg, ;  the 
first  who  yisited  Greece,  iv.  346  aeg, ;  con- 
quest of  Thrace  by,  under  Darius  Hystas- 
p^  iT.  369  ;  successes  of,  against  the  re- 
volted coast  of  Asia  Minor,  iv.  390 ;  at- 
tempts  of,  to  disunite  the  lonians  at  Ladd, 
iv.  405  ;  narrow  escape  of  Miltiadds  from, 
iy.  415 ;  cruelties  of,  at  MilStus,  iv.  416  ; 
attempted  revolt  of  Thasos  from,  iv.  424  ; 
at  Marathon,  iv.  450,  466  teg. ;  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  475,  476 ;  change 
of  Grecian  feeling  towards,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon,  iv.  479 ;  their  religious 
conception  of  history,  v.  13 ;  at  Thermo- 
pylse,  V.  114,  117  teg.;  in  Psyttaleia,  v. 
175,  186  ;  at  Salamis,  v.  180  »eg. ;  at  Pla- 
tea,  V.  226  teg. ;  at  MykalS,  v.  266  ;  be- 
tween Xerxes  and  Darius  Codomannus,  v. 
326 ;  necessity  of  Grecian  activity  against, 
after  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  Mykald, 
V.  402 ;  mutUation  inflicted  by,  ix.  13 ; 
heralds  from,  to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  77 ;  impotence  and  timidity  of,  ix.  100 ; 
imprudence  of,  in  letting  Alexander  cross 
the  Hellespont,  xii.  104  ;  defeat  of,  at  the 
Granikus,  xii.  107  9eg. ;  defeat  of,  at  Issus, 
xii.  159  seq,;  incorporation  of,  in  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  xiL  338. 

Perm,  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  240 ; 
Alexander's  return  from  India  to,  xii.  319. 

Pertonoffet,  quasi-human,  in  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, i.  463  ieg, 

Perwnal  ascendency  of  the  king  in  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  86 ;  feeling  towards  the  gods, 
the  king,  or  individuals  in  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  108  wg. ;  sympathies  the  earliest 
form  of  social  existence,  ii.  117. 

Per$onalitie$,  great  predominance  of,  in 
Grecian  legend,  ii.  102. 

Per$onaUiy  of  divine  agents  in  mythes,  i.  2. 

Pentmi/ieatwn,  tendency  of  the  ancient 
GredhLS  to,  i.  462  »eg, ;  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  Boiocalus,  the  German  chief,  i. 
46611. 

PetlUenee  and  sufi'ering  at  Athens  after  the 
Kylonian  massacre,  iii.  1 14. 

PeiaUtm  at  Syracuse,  iv.  218,  viL  166. 

Peukit  xii.  31,  33  n.  2. 

Peukesiet,  xii.  315,  320. 

Pexeiarif  xii.  80. 

Phaax,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  vii.  194. 

Phakskut  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
Phokians,  xL  421 ;  decline  of  the  Phokians 
under,  xi.  519,  578 ;  opposition  to,  in 
Phokis,  xi.  520  ;  opposition  of,  to  aid  from 
Athens  to  Thermopylae,  xi.  522  ;  position 
of,  at  Thermopylae,  xi.  520,  578  nq, ; 
death  of,  xi.  599. 

Phakmtkus,  oekist  of  Tarentum,  iii.  518  9eg. 

Phalaiup,  Macedonian,  xi.  691,  xii.  77  teg,, 
338. 


PAn/iim,  iv.  511,  V.  276. 

PkalSrumt  Xerxes  at,  v.  163. 

PAa/imtf,  ix.  70. 

PktaUa  and  Zeus,  i.  24. 

Phohoatkenif^  viii.  217. 

PharahdM,  x.  703  Mg. 

Pharos,  ix.  374,  376  n.  3. 

Pkarax,  the  qffleerqflHonpiiui,  xi.  161, 162, 
188. 

Pkaris,  conquest  of,  ii.  564. 

Phamabazut  and  Tissaphem^,  embassy 
from,  to  Sparta,  vii.  502 ;  and  Derkyllidas, 
viiL  127,  289, 298, 304,  353 ;  and  Athens, 
viii,  152,  170;  Athenian  victory  over, 
viii.  176 ;  convention  of,  about  ChalkSdon, 
viU.  179  ;  and  Alkibiades,  viii.  180,  426 
$eg. ;  and  Greek  envoys,  viii.  183, 186 ; 
after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  viii.  426 ; 
and  Anaxibius,  ix.  211,  226 ;  and  Lysan- 
der,  ix.  283  ;  and  the  subsatrapy  of  ^olis, 
ix.  291  »eg. ;  and  Agesilaus,  ix.  363,  380 
ng, ;  and  Konon,  ix.  391,  442,  446  aeg, ; 
and  Abydos,  ix.  444 ;  and  the  anti-Spartan 
allies  at  Corinth,  ix.  447 ;  and  the  Syra- 
cusans,  x.  533;  anti-Macedonian  efforts 
of,  xii.  172 ;  capture  of,  with  his  force,  at 
Chios,  XiL  192. 

Pkanahu,  Polydamas  of,  x.  186  aeg, ;  and 
Halus,  xi  569. 

PhoM^lUt  Alexander  at,  xiL  134. 

Phaylhu,  xL  409,  415  aeg,,  421. 

Pheidiaa,  vi.  31,  139. 

PkeidOn  the  nmenid,  ii.  423;  claims  and 
projects  of,  as  rewesentative  of  H6rakl6s, 
iL  425 ;  and  the  Olympic.games,  426  aeg, ; 
coinage  and  scale  of,  ii.  428  aeg.f  435  aeg. ; 
various  descriptions  of,  iL  431. 

Pheid&n,  one  qf  the  Thirty,  viii.  371, 402. 

Phenieia,  ante-Hellenic  colonies  from,  to 
Greece  not  probable,  ii.  357  ;  situation  and 
cities  of,  iiL  358  aeg, ;  reconquest  of,  by 
Darius  Nothus,  xL  606,  609  ii.  3 ;  Alex- 
ander in,  xiL  175  m^.,  203. 

Phenieian  version  of  the  legend  of  lo,  L 
118 ;  colonies,  iii.  365  aeg. ;  fleet  at  As- 
pendus,  vuL  134,  136, 154  ;  towns,  sur- 
render of,  to  Alexander,  xiL  175,  178. 

Phenieiatu  in  Homeric  times,  iL  139  aeg.; 
historical,  iii.  356, 389, 407, 412, 457  aeg. ; 
and  Persians,  subjugation  of  Cyprus  by,  iv. 
394;  and  Persians  at  Mil^us,  iv.  404 
aeg. ;  and  Persians,  reconquest  of  Asiatic 
Greeks  by,  iv.  4 15 ;  and  the  cutting  through 
Athos,  V.  32 ;  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  v.  280 ; 
in  Cyprus,  x.  19  aeg. 

Pherm,  Jaatm  qf,  x.  187  aeg.^  x.  199  n.,  208, 
257  aeq.,  265  aeq. 

Phera,  Alexander  qf,  x.  339,  340,  xi.  287 
aeq. ;  despots  of,  xi.  286  aeg, ;  Philip  and 
the  despots  of,  xi.  366,  408,  410  aeg. ; 
Philip  takes  the  oath  of  alliance  with 
Athens  at,  xL  567;  Alexander  of,  and 
Pelopidas,  360,  387  aeq.,  415,  420  aeg.; 
Alexander  of,  subdued  by  the  Thebans, 
X.  423  aeg. ;  hostilities  of  Alexander  of, 
against  Attiens,  x.  509. 
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PHILOTAS. 


Pkmkyda,  i  525,  W.  526. 

Pkereiimi,  iv.  61  teq. 

PkUdBUi,  eponym  of  an  Attic  ddme,  L  259. 

PMlttida,  origin  of,  i.  259. 

Pkii^  qfMaeedtm,  detained  as  a  luwtage  at 
Thebes,  x.  340  m.  2,  361,  xi.  293  teg. ;  ao- 
oession  of,  x.  526,  xi.  300  teg, ;  as  subordi- 
nate gOTernor  in  Macedonia,  xi.  292,  294  ; 
position  of,  on  the  death  of  Per^fikkas, 
xL  296 ;  capture  of  Amphipolis  by,  xL  326 
teg. ;  his  alliance  with  Olynthus  and  hosti- 
lities  against  Athens,  xi.  332  teg. ;  capture 
of  Pydlna  and  Fotidsea  by,  xi.  333  teg. ;  in- 
creased power  of,  B.C.  358-356,  xi.  336  ; 
marriage  of,  with  Olympias,  xi.  337 ;  in- 
trigue  of,  with  Kersobieptes  against 
Athens,  xL  362;  his  activity,  and  con- 
quest of  Meth6nd,  xi.  363  teg. ;  and  the 
despots  of  Phene,  xi.  366,  408  teg. ;  de- 
velopment of  Macedonian  military  force 
under,  xi.  395  teg. ;  and  Onomarchus,  xL 
409,  410 ;  conquest  of  Pherse  and  Pagasse 
by,  xL  412 ;  cnecked  at  Thermopylae  by 
the  Athenians,  xi.  413 ;  power  and  attitude 
of,  B.C.  352-351,  xi.  422 ;  naval  power  and 
operations  of,  b.c.  351,  xL  414  teg.;  in 
Thrace,  b.c.  351,  xi.  421 ;  hostility  of,  to 
Olynthus,  b.c.  351-350,  xi  447 ;  flight 
of  his  half-brothers  to  Olynthus,  xi.  449  ; 
intrigues  of,  in  Olynthus,  xi.  449;  de- 
struction of  the  Olynthian  confederacy 
by,  xi.  452,  454,  462,  488  teg.,  505; 
Athenian  expedition  to  Olynthus  against, 
xi.  467  ;  intrigues  of,  in  Eubcea,  xi.  473 ; 
and  Athens,  overtures  for  peace  between, 
B.c.  348,  xi.  512  teg, ;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of,  against  the  Phokians,  xi.  520; 
and  Thermopylse,  xi.  524,  564,  568,  576, 
582,  586 ;  embassies  from  Athens  to,  xi. 
520  teg.,  556  teg,,  583  ;  envoys  to  Athens 
from,  xi.  535,  537,  541,  551,  555  ;  synod 
of  allies  at  Athens  about,  xi.  538 ;  peace 
and  alliance  between  Athens  and,  xi.  541 
teg.,  567,  593  m?.,  611,616  teg.;  fabri- 
cations of  iEschines  and  Philokrates  about, 
xi.  551,  565,  566,  570  teg. ;  in  Thrace, 
xi.  557,  559,  622  teg. ;  letter  of,  taken  by 
iEschines  to  Athens,  xi.  568,  575;  sur- 
render of  Phokis  to,  xi.  582 ;  declared 
sympathy  of,  vrith  the  Thebans,  b.c.  346, 
xi.  582  ;  visit  of  iEschines  to,  in  Phokis, 
xi.  585  ;  admitted  into  the  Ampbiktyonic 
assembly,  xi.  588 ;  ascendency  of,  b.c. 
346,  xi.  591  teg. ;  named  president  of  the 
Pythian  festival,  xi.  592 ;  position  of,  after 
the  Sacred  War,  xi.  601 ;  letter  of  Iso- 
krates  to,  xi.  603 ;  movements  of,  after  b.c. 
346,  xi.  612  teg.;  warnings  of  Demo- 
sthen^  against,  after  b.c.  346,  xi.  614  ; 
mission  of  Python  from,  to  Athens,  xi. 
61 6 ;  and  Athens,  dispute  between,  about 
Halonnesus,  xi.  618  teg.;  and  Kardia, 
xi.  623;  and  Athens,  disputes  between, 
about  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  xi. 
623;  at  Perinthus  and  the  Chersonese,  xL 
629,  634  teg. ;  and  Athens,  declaration  of 


war  between,  xL  629  teg. ;  makes  peace 
vrith  Byzantium,  Chios,  and  other  islands, 
attacks  the  Scythians,  and  is  defeated  by 
the  Triballi,  xi.  638;  and  the  Amphissians, 
xi.  664  teg.,  687 ;  re-fortification  of  Elateia 
by,  xL  667,  670  teg. ;  application  of,  to 
Thebes  for  aid  in  attadcing  the  Athenians, 
xi.  G68  teg.,  676;  alliance  of  Athena  and 
Thebes  against,  xi.  677  teg.,  681  teg.; 
letters  of,  to  the  Pdoponnesians  for  aid, 
xL  680 ;  victory  of,  at  Chasroneia,  xi.  687 
teg.,  697;  military  organization  of,  xL 
691,  692,  xiL  77  teg. ;  and  the  Athenians, 
peace  of  Demades  between,  xL  699  teg. ; 
honorary  votes  at  Athens  in  favour  of,  xi. 
702 ;  expedition  of,  into  Peloponnesua,  xL 
704 ;  at  the  congress  at  Corinth,  xL  705 ; 
preparations  of,  for  the  invasion  of  Persia, 
xi.  707 ;  repudiates  Olympias,  and  marries 
Kleopatra,  xi.  707 ;  and  Alexander,  dissen- 
sions between,  xi.  708 ;  assassination  of, 
xi.  709  teg.,  xiL  8  teg. ;  character  of,  xi. 
716  teg. ;  discord  in  the  family  of,  xii.  5 ; 
military  condition  of  Macedonia  before, 
xii.  75. 

Phil^  Aridaut,  xiL  429, 430,  450. 

Phi^ftpi,  foundation  of,  xi.  337. 

PhiUffpict  of  Demosthenes,  xi.  431  teg.,  615, 
624. 

Pkilippmng  factious  in  Megara  and  Eubcea, 
xi.  621. 

Phil^fput,  the  Tkedan  poUmareh,  x.  113, 
116, 117. 

Pkiiqiput,  Jksander^t  pkjftieiam,  xii.  152. 

PhilitAMt,  X.  357. 

Phihttidet,  xi.  621,  626. 

PMHttut,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  551  ; 
banishment  of,  xi.  46 ;  recall  of,  xi.  91 ; 
intrigues  of,  against  Plato  and  Dion,  xi. 
105 ;  tries  to  intercept  Dioil  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum,  xi.  124 ;  at  Leontini,  xL  138 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xi.  139. 

Pkilokratet,  motion  of,  to  allow  Philip  to 
send  envoys  to  Athens,  xi.  514  ;  motion 
of,  to  send  envoys  to  Philip,  xi.  526  ;  mo- 
tions of,  for  peace  and  alliance  vrith  Philip, 
xi.  541  teg.,  575 ;  fabrications  of,  about 
Philip,  xi.  551,  565,  566,  570 ;  impeach- 
ment and  condemnation  of,  xi.  598. 

PhUokiitft,  L  408,  421. 

PhiMaut  and  Diokias,  ii.  398. 

PhUomHa,  i.  269  teg. 

Phiiomehu,  xi.  344;  seizes  the  temple  ^at 
Delphi,  xi.  348 ;  and  Archidamus,  xi.  347 ; 
and  the  Pythia  at  Delphi,  xi.  351 ;  success- 
ful battles  of,  with  the  Lokrians,  xi.  352 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  xi.  357 ;  takes  part  of 
the  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  xi. 
354. 

PhUonomut  and  the  Spartan  Dorians,  ii.  440. 

PhUotophert,  mythes  allegorised  by,  L  562  teg, 

PhUotophy,  Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  i.  495 ; 
Ionic,  i.  502  n.  2 ;  ethical  and  social 
among  the  Greeks,  iv.  129. 

PhUotat,  alleged  conspiracy,  and  execution 
of,  xii.  258  teg.,  267  n.  2. 
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PISIDIA. 


PhUoxemu  and  Dionynus,  xi.  36. 

Phmnu,  L  273,  321. 
.Phiegyat  the,  i.  175. 

PhlhUy  return  of  philo-Lacouian  exiles  to,  x. 
56 ;  intervention  of  Sparta  with,  x.  95 ; 
sarrender  of,  to  Agesiiaus,  x.  96  «fg.; 
application  of,  to  Athens,  x.  320  9eq.\ 
fidelity  of,  to  Sparta,  x.  351,  370 ;  inva- 
sion of,  by  Eaphron,  x.  370 ;  and  Pellend, 
X.  371 ;  assistance  of  Chares  to,  x.  372 ; 
and  Thebes,  x.  398  9eq, 

PhcBbi,  i.  6,  8. 

Phabidtu,  at  Thebes,  x.  79  uq.,  84, 86, 173. 

Phaenima  of  Phrynichus,  v.  188  n.  1. 

PAomir,  L  350. 

PMiaa,  foundation  of,  iii.  254 ;  surrender 
of,  to  Harpagus,  iv.  274 ;  Alkibiadfis  at, 
viu.  208. 

PMkman  colonies  at  Alalia  and  Elea,  iv. 
277. 

PMJkaan$,  exploring  voyages  of,  iii.  377} 
effects  of  their  exploring  voyages  upon 
Grecian  knowledge  and  fancy,  iiL  379 ; 
emigration  of,  iv.  276  teg. 

Phokian  defensive  wall  at  Thermopylse,  ii. 
379;  townships,  ravage  of,  byXerxes's 
army,  v.  155. 

PhoHaiu,  ii.  386 ;  application  of  Leonidas 
to,  V.  105 ;  at  Leuktra,  x.  245,  247  ;  and 
the  presidency  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
XL  344  teq.i  Thebans  strive  to  form  a 
confederacy  against,  xi.  353 ;  take  the 
treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  xi. 
354,  358,  415,  519  ;  war  of,  with  the 
Lokrians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  xi. 
356;  under  Onomarehus,  xi.  366,  409; 
under  Phayllus,  xi.  415  teg. ;  under  Pha- 
Iskus,  xi.  519,  578  ;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of  Philip  against,  xi.  520 ;  application 
of,  to  Athens,  xi.  522 ;  exclusion  of,  from 
the  peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and 
Athens,  xi.  549  teg.,  569 ;  envoys  from,  to 
Philip,  xi.  560,  565;  motion  of  Philo- 
krates  about,  xu  575 ;  at  Thermopylae,  xL 
578  teg.i  treatment  of,  after  their  sur- 
render to  Philip,  xi.  588  seg. ;  restoration 
of,  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  xi.  681. 

PhoiUm,  first  exploits  of,  x.  178 ;  character 
and  policy  of,  xi.  381  eeg,,  430,  xii.  374, 
419,  482  teg,;  in  Euboea,  xi.  475  $eg., 
626 ;  at  Megara,  xi.  621 ;  in  the  Propon- 
tis,  xi.  636 ;  and  Alexander's  demand  that 
the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens 
should  be  surrendered,  xiL  61,  63 ;  and 
Demades,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  xii. 
434 ;  at  Athens  under  Antipater,  xiL  446 ; 
and  Nikanor,  xii.  457,  466  aeg.;  and 
Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  xii.  470  ; 
condemnation  and  death  of,  xii.  471  teg, ; 
altered  sentiment  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards, after  his  death,  xii.  481. 

Phokit,  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  v.  449 ; 
loss  of,  by  Athens,  v.  472 ;  invasion  of,  by 
the  Thebans,  b.c.  374,  x.  184;  accusation 
of  Thebes  against,  before  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  xi  342;  resistance  of,  to  the 


Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xL  343  teg,\ 
Philip  in,  xi.  582,  667,  680  seg. 

PMkut,  i.  254. 

PhokyttdSt,  iv.  124. 

Phorkyt  and  KStd,  progeny  of,  i.  10. 

Phormio  at  Potidaea,  vL  101 ;  at  Amphilo- 
chian  Aigos,  vL  164 ;  at  Naupaktus,  vi. 
244 ;  his  victories  over  the  Pdoponnesian 
fieet,  vi.  265  teg,,  275  teg, ;  in  Akamania, 
vL  283 ;  his  later  history,  vL  375  m.  2. 

Phomutiut,  disfranchising  proposition  of, 
viii.  403. 

PhorSneut,  i.  113, 114. 

Phriiorth,  iii.  312. 

PkraMett  iii  73  teg,,  88 ;  and  gentes,  non- 
members  of,  iii.  178. 

PhriiSnit,  iiL  260. 

Phrygia,  Persian  forces  in,  on  Alexander's 
Umding,  xii.  100, 105 ;  submission  of,  to 
Alexander,  xii.  119. 

Phrygian  influence  on  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  32,  38 ;  music  and  worship,  iii. 
288  teg, 

Phrygiant  and  Trojans,  i.  452 ;  and  Thra^ 
clans,  iiL  284,  289  ;  ethnical  afiinities  and 
early  distribution  of,  iii.  282  teg, 

Phrymekut  the  tragedian,  his  capture  of 
MQetus,  iv.  418 ;  his  Phoemssae,  v.  188  n,  1. 

Phryniehut  the  commander,  at  Mildtus,  viL 
534 ;  and  Amorg^,  vii.  535  n,  1 ;  and  Al- 
kibiadds,  viii.  13  teg, ;  deposition  of,  viiL 
20 ;  and  the  Four  Hundred,  25,  85  teg. ; 
assassination  of,  viiL  90,  114  n.  2 ;  decree 
respecting  the  memory  of,  viiL  114. 

Pkrynon,  xi.  513. 

Phryxut  and  Helld,  L  169  My. 

Phthidtit  and  Deukalion,  L  133. 

^{tai9,  first  use  of,  in  the  sense  of  nature,  L 
496. 

Phyi-AthM,  iv.  140. 

Phylareh,  Athenian,  u.  620. 

Phyli,  occupation  of,  by  Thrasybulus,  viii. 
362. 

PhylUdat  and  the  conspiracy  against  the 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,  x. 
112  My. 

Phytical  astronomy  thought  impious  by  an- 
cient Greeks,  i.  468  n.;  science,  com- 
mencement  of,  among  the  Greeks,  L  495. 

PhytaUdt,  their  tale  of  D6mStSr,  L  59. 

PhytoH,  xi.  25  teg. 

Pieriant,  original  seat  of,  iv.  17. 

Pi/t^,  Montt  de,  iu.  218. 

inXot  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphakteria, 
vi.  467  n. 

Pinarut,  Alexander  and  Darius  on  the,  xii. 
159  My. 

Pindar,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  L  509  teg. 

Pindue,  iL  283  teg. 

Piracy  in  early  Greece,  ii.  122, 152. 

Pita  and  Elis,  relations  of,  ii.  591. 

Pitatant  and  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  427, 
585,  ix.  317,  X.  436  teg, ;  and  Eleians,  ii. 
585,  591. 

Pitatic  sovereignty  of  Pdops,  L  214. 

Pitidia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  134 
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PROBABILITY. 


FimUhm,  ▼!.  37,  38,  ii.  4. 

PitmS,  liL  258. 

PittaJkui,  power  and  merit  of,  iiL  268  9eg. 

Plague  ai  Athen$,  vi  209  «fe. ;  wnytl  of, 

Ti.  398. 
Pitimat  and  Thd)es,  ditpiitos  between,  it. 
223 ;  and  AthenB,  lint  connexion  of,  iv. 
223 ;  battle  of,  t.  220  9eq, ;  leyelation  of 
the  victory  of,  at  Mjkald  the  lame  day,  y. 
262;  night'SDrprise  of,  bj  the  Thebans, 
▼i  153  teq, ;  nege  (tf,  by  ArchidamoB,  ▼!. 
250  $eq. ;  nurender  of,  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, yi.  352  teq, ;  restoration  of,  by  Spar- 
ta, x.  40  9eq. ;  capture  of,  by  the  Thebans, 
X.  215  mq. 

Plaimam  at  Marathon,  iy.  465. 

Plato,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.591 9eq.;  on 
the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  ii.  8;  on 
homicide,  ii  129  n, ;  his  Republic  and  the 
Lykurgean  institutions,  ii.  526;  and  the 
Sophists,  viii.  481-^44  ;  and  Xenophon, 
evidence  of,  about  Sokrat^,  Tiii.  555  nq., 
609  M.,  616  M.;  his  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  formal  logic  founded  by 
Sokrat^,  viii.  589 ;  purpose  of  his  dia- 
logues, viii.  621;  incorrect  assertions  in 
the  Menexenus  of,  ix.  499  n, ;  the  letters 
of,  X.  602  M.  2 ;  and  Dionysios  the  Elder, 
xi.  52,  83;  and  Dion,  xi.  53,  79  9eq.,  95, 
116;  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xi.  72, 
95-111 ;  Dion,  and  the  Pythagoreans,  xi. 
78  wq, ;  statements  and  advice  of,  on  the 
condition  of  Syracuse,  xL  183  »eq, ;  and 
the  kings  of  Macedonia,  xi.  291. 

PUnaidkfletuM,  i.  583,  u.  70. 

PkUtoanax,  v.  472,  vi.  586  teq. 

Plemmyrium,  vii.  370,  401  9eq. 

PkUareh  and  Lykurgus,  ii.  455,  463,  543 
9eq. ;  on  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  ii.  547 ;  and 
Herodotus,  iv.  272  n.,  v.  8  m.  2 ;  on  Peri- 
klds,  vL  234. 

Plutarch  qfEretria,  xL  474  teq. 

PfynifHa,  Yui.}9e. 

Podaleirhu  and  Machadn,  i.  248. 

PodarkSt,  birth  of,  i.  151. 

Poenu,  lost  epic,  ii.  162;  epic,  recited  in 
public,  not  read  in  private,  ii.  182. 

Poetry f  Greek,  transition  of,  from  the  my- 
thical past  to  the  positive  present,  i.  488 ; 
epic,  ii.  158  aeq,;  epic,  Homeric  and  He- 
siodic,  ii.  160 ;  didactic  and  mystic  hexa- 
meter, ii.  161 ;  lyric  and  choric,  intended 
for  the  ear,  ii.  184 ;  Greek,  advances  of, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  after  Ter- 
pander,  iv.  104. 

Poete  inspired  by  the  Muse,  i.  479;  iambic, 
elegiac,  and  lyric,  predominance  of  the 
present  in,  i.  490 ;  and  logographers,  their 
treatment  of  mythes,  i.  509  eeq,;  early, 
chronological  evidence  of,  ii.  60  teq. ;  epic, 
and  their  probable  dates,  ii.  164 ;  cyclic,  ii. 
165  teq,;  gnomic  or  moralising,  iv.  122 
teq. 

Polemarehi  Athenian,  iii.  100. 

Polemarcht,  Spartan,  ii.  619. 

Polemarehm,  viii.  338. 


Poir/sealeMt  at  Atiiens,  viiL  21. 
PoHticiaut,  new  class  of,  at  Athena,  aller 

Perikl^vi.33lM?. 
PoOit,  defeat  of,  by  Chabrias,  x.  176. 
Polhue  and  Castor,  L  231  teq. 
Pofyarckut,  xL  218. 
PofyHadet,  X.  92. 
PofyHut,  his  transformatioB  of  mythes  to 

history,  i.  554 ;  perplexing  statement  of. 

respecting  the  war  between  Sybaria  and 

Kroton,  iv.  561 ;  the  Greece  of,  xii  528. 
Pohfckarit  and  Eusephnus,  ii.  573. 
Pofydamat  qf  Pkartahit,  x.  186  teq, 
Pofydamat  the  Macedoman,  xii.  266. 
Pofydamidat  at  MendS,  vi.  601  teq. 
Pofyirat^  qfSttutot,  iv.  323  teq. 
Poljfkrath  the  SapMtt,  harangue  of,  on  the 

accusation  against  Sokrat^s,  viii.  645  n. 
Pofynikit,  i.  364,  366  teq.,  372,  380. 
Pofyphron,  x.  339. 
Pohftperchtm,  appointed  by  Antipaler  aa  his 

successor,  xii.  457;   plans  of,  xiL  458; 

edict  of,  at  PelU,  xii.  462  teq. ;  Phokion 

and  Agnonides  heard  before,  xii.  473  teq. ; 

and  Kassander,  xii.  486,  502,  515 ;  flight 

of,  to  iEtolia,  xiL  496. 
Pofyttratut,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  viiL 

93  n.  1,  94  n.,  106,  119. 
Pofyjpena,  death  of,  L  413. 
.  Pofyi^ut  and  Hiero,  v.  306. 
'  Ptm^fey  in  Colchis,  i.  331. 
Pontic  Greekt,  xiL  620  teq. 
Pontic  Herakleia,  xiL  622-638. 
PoKtut  and  Gsea,  children  of,  L  9. 
Popular  beUrf  in  ancient  mythes,  i.  573, 

Ponu,  xiL  306  le^^. 

PoteidSn,  L  8,  9, 13,  76 ;  prominence  of,  in 
.£olid  legends,  i.  147 ;  Erechtheos,  L  263, 
264 ;  and  Ath6n6,  i.  266 ;  and  Laomedon, 
i.  388. 

PotUioe  evidence  indispensable  to  historical 
proof,  i.  576. 

Potitive  tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  iv.  141  ». 

Pott'Homerie  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  i. 
404. 

Potidaa  and  Artabazus,  v.  202 ;  relations  of, 
with  Corinth  and  Athens,  vL  93 ;  designs 
of  Perdikkas  and  the  Corinthians  upon, 
vL  94 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  95  teq. ; 
Athenian  victory  near,  vi.  100;  blockade 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi.  101,  191,  222, 
248 ;  Brasidas's  attempt  upon,  vi.  616 ; 
capture  of,  by  Philip  and  the  OlyntMans, 
xL  334. 

PratuB,  expedition  of  Pythoddrus  to,viL  392. 

Prasitat,  ix.  455  n.  2,  463  teq. 

Priam,  L  389,  397,  n.  3,  412. 

PrihU,  m.  233,  241,  vi.  36. 

Priettt,  Egyptian,  iii.  421. 

Prtmitive  and  historical  Greece,  ii.  82-159. 

Private  property,  rights  of,  at  Athens,  viii. 
416. 

Probability  alone  not  sufficient  for  historical 
proof,  i.  575. 
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Pro-BouleuHe  Senate,  Solon's,  iii.  164.   ' 

ProHU,  boud  of,  vii.  498. 

ProdUue,  viii.  502,  515  eeg* 

Pratoe  and  his  daogfaten,  L  121  seq* 

ProJtn^,  i.  269  teq. 

Prohrie,  L  271. 

Promfikeui,  i.  8;  and  Zens,  i.  85,  66, 103, 
107  eeq. ;  and  Panddra,  i.  97 ;  and  Epi- 
mdtheuB,  i.  102;  iEschylus's,  i.  516  n. 

iVt)p«rty,rigfat8  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  144, 153  eeq. 

Propheeiee,  Sibylline,  i.  457. 

PripoiUia,  Phokion  in,  xi.  636. 

Propykea,  building  of,  vi.  29,  33  si.  1. 

Prase  writing  among  the  Greeks,  iv.  130. 

Protagoras,  viii.  498,  503  seq,,  518  eeq.^ 
523  n. 

ProtesUaus,  i.  398,  y.  271. 

ProthoHs,  X.  238. 

Proxenus  of  Tegea,  x.  285. 

Prytanewm,  Solon's  regulations  about,  iii. 

•    193. 

Prytanes,  It.  185. 

Prgtanies,  iy.  185. 

Prgtanis,  xii.  656. 

PsamrnenUvs,  iv.  296. 

Psammetiekus  /.,  iii.  434  teq. 

Psammetiehus  and  Tamos,  x.  17. 

Psammis,  iii.  446. 

PsqiMsm,  Demophantns's  democratical,  yiii. 
109. 

PsepMems  and  laws,  diitinctions  between, 
V.504. 

Psyttaleia,  Persian  troops  in,  y.  175, 186. 

Ptolemy  qf  AlSrus,  x.  341,  342;  and  Pelo- 
pidas,  X.  361 ;  assassination  of,  x.  411. 

Ptolemy  qf  Egypt,  attack  of  Perdikkas  on, 
xii.  452 ;  alliance  of,  with  Kassander,  Lysi- 
machus  and  Seleukus  against  Antigonus. 
xiL  496,  502,  517,  522;  proclamations  or, 
to  the  Greeks,  xii.  498 ;  Lysimacbus  and 
Kassander,  pacification  of,  with  Antigonus, 
xii.  501 ;  in  Greece,  xiL  504. 

Ptolemy,  nephew  qf  Antigoniu,  xiL  500. 
Publie  spetiing,  its  early  origin  and  intellec- 
tual effects,  ii.  105  seq, 

Pw^ab,  Alexander's  conquests  in  the,  xii. 
306  seq. 

Pwrification  for  homicide,  L  33,  34. 

Pydna,  siege  of,  by  Archestratus,  yL  96; 
siege  of,  by  Archelaus,  yiii.  159;  and 
Philip,  xi.  332,  333. 

Pylm,  in  Babylonia,  ix.  48  n.  2,  54  n. 

Pylagora,  ii.  328. 
PyHans,  ii  16,  451. 

Pyhu,  attack  of  H£rakl68  on,  i  152 ;  long 
independence  of,  ii.  446  n.;  occupation 
and  fortification  of,  by  the  Athenians,  yi. 
425  sea, ;  armistice  concluded  at,  vL  439, 
450 ;  Kleon's  expedition  to,  yi.  454  seq. ; 
cession  of,  demanded  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, yii.  40 ;  helots  brought  back  to,  by 
the  Athenians,  yii.  95 ;  recapture  of,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  yiii.  176. 
Pyramids,  E^tian,  iiL  429. 
Pyrrka  and  Deukalion,  i.  134. 
Pyrrho  and  SokrateSy  Yiii.  672  n. 

TOImSIZ. 


PyrrhuM,  mh  ffAekiUe$,  I  258. 

Pyrrkus,  king  qf  Bpirus,  and  Antipater,  son 

of  Kassander,  xii.  525. 
Pythagoras,  the  philosopher^  L  495  Mg.,  iy. 

527-553,  561. 
Pythagoras,  the  fyhesian  despot,  iii.  246. 
Pythagorean  order,  iy.  536,  543  seq,,  561. 
Pythagoreans,  logical  distinction  of  genera 

and  species  unknown  to,  yiii.  587  n,  2 ; 

Plato  and  Dion,  xL  78  seq. 
Pytheas,  xii.  619. 
Pythia,  the,  at  Delphi,  and  Philomelus,  xL 

351. 
Pythian  Apollo,  i.  63,  64. 
Pythian  games,  xL  322,  336,  iy.  79,  86  seq., 

iy.  90,  X.  185  n.  3,  266,  xi.  592. 
Pythnu,  the  Phrygian,  y.  37. 
PythodSrHs,  yU.  182, 190,  392. 
Python,  mission  of,  to  Athens,  xi.  616. 
PythoniJtus,  yii.  239,  269. 


Quadriremes,  x.  667. 
Quinqneremes,  y.  65  n.,  x.  667. 


R. 


Saoes  of  men  in  '*  Works  and  Days,"  i.  88 
seq. 

BeUgUms  ceremonies  a  source  of  mythes,  i. 
85,  86, 610  seq. ;  yiews  paramount  in  the 
Homeric  age,  i.  483;  yiews,  opposition 
of,  to  scientific,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  484, 
499  seq. ;  festiyals,  Grecian,  iy.  72,91  sea., 
xi.  493 ;  associations,  effect  of,  on  eariy 
Grecian  art,  iy.  133. 

Reply  to  criticisms  on  the  first  two  yolumea 
of  this  history,  i.  548  n. 

Rhadamanihus  and  Minds,  L  1{99. 

Rhapsodes,  ii.  174, 185  seq. 

Rhea,  i.  6,  8. 

Rhegians  and  Tarentines,  expedition  of, 
against  the  lapygians,  y.  323. 

Rh^ium,  iii.  513;  the  chorus  sent  from 
Mess^ne  to,  iy.  73  n.  1 ;  and  Athens,  yii. 
175  n.  2;  the  Athenian  fieet  near,  b.c. 
425,  yii.  183 ;  progress  of  the  Athenian 
armament  for  Sicily  to,  yii.  246;  dis- 
couragement of  the  Athenians  at,  yii.  259 1 
relations  of,  with  Dionysius,  b.c.  399,  x. 
660  seq. ;  and  Dionysius,  xL  6,  9, 15,  22 
seq. ;  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  xL  187 ; 
Timoleon  at,  xL  203  seq. 

Rhetoric,  y.  540,  yiu;  462,  465,  473  seq. 

Rhetors  and  sophists,  y.  541  seq, 

Rhetra,  the  primitiye  constitutional,  ii. 
465  n.  2,  467  n. 

RhetrtSt  the  Three  Lykurgean,  il  479  ft. 

Rhianus  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  iL 
579. 

Rhnm,  Phormio  in  the  Gulf  at,  yL  265  seq. 

Rhodes,  founder  of,  ii.  41 ;  dikasteries  at,  y. 

519  n.  2 ;  and  the  Olympic  games,  yii.  72 

n. ;   the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  yii.  549# 

551 101?.,  till.  126,  iJK,  504, 511  i  Doriev' 
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at,  Tiii.  156 ;  rerolt  of,  from  SpaitSi  ix. 
375 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  xi.  310  Meg. ; 
siege  of,  by  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  zii. 
514. 

Rhodiant  and  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  xi. 
696. 

RhodfyU,  iu.  451  n. 

Rhahu  of  Samos,  !▼.  132. 

JZAivmUm,  xii.  113. 

Riiea,  post-Homeric,  i.  35,  36 ;  ecitatiep  i. 
39  M^. 

Riven,  mythical  personages  identified  with» 
i.  463  n.  2 ;  of  Greece,  u.  289. 

Robbery,  violent,  how  regarded  in  Greece  and 
Europe,  ii.  150  n. 

Ronumcea  of  chivalry,  L  635,  ii.  209  n.  1. 

Roman  kmfft,  authority  of,  iL  94  n.  1. 

Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  iii.  215 
feq. 

Romatu,  respect  of,  for  Ilinm,  i.  442 ;  belief 
of,  with  regard  to  earthquakes,  i.  538  n. ; 
dislike  of,  to  paid  judicial  pleading,  viii. 
483  n. ;  embassy  from,  to  Alexander,  xii. 
334  n.  2 ;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  the  chances 
of  Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked  (he,  zii. 
350. 

Rome,  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  at,  iii. 
152  It.;  debasement  of  coin  at,  iii.  155; 
new  tables  at,  iii.  156  n.  2  ;  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  at,  iii.  215  aeg. ;  political  asso- 
ciations at,  viii.  22  n. ;  and  Carthage,  trea- 
ties between,  x.  541  n. 

^ttrowi,  xii.  289,  290,  429,  449,  495,  501. 


Scared  games,  Solon's  rewards  to  victors  at, 
iii.  191 }  objects,  Greek  view  of  material 
connexion  with,  iii.  114  n.  1,  351. 

Sacred  War,  the  first,  iv.  84  #«</.,  v.  468;  the 
second,  xi.  339  aeg.,  519,  582  aeg,;  po- 
sition of  Philip  after  the  second,  xi.  601 ; 
the  third,  xi.  646. 

Saerificeaf  i.  85;  human,  in  Greece,  1.  172 
aeg. 

Sacrilege,  French  legislation  upon,  viL  289  n. 

Sadyattea,  iii  344. 

Saga,  the.  Ampere  on,  i.  482. 

Sage,  a  universal  manifestation  of  the  human 
mind,  i.  618. 

Sagen-poeaie,  applied  as  a  standard  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  217. 

Sagra,  date  of  the  battle  at,  iv.  554  n.  1. 

Sainia,  legends  of,  i.  629  aeg, 

Sakadaa,  iv,  120. 

Sakethus,  vi.  321  aeg. 

Salamia,  the  serpent  of,  i.  255 ;  war  between 
Athens  and  Megara  about,  iii.  123  aeg. ; 
retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Artemisium 
to,  v.  140,  147 ;  the  battle  of,  v.  144-198 ; 
Persian  and  Greek  fleets  after  the  battle  of, 
V.  200;  migration  of  Athenians  to,  on  Mar- 
donius's  approach,  v.  209 ;  seizure  of  pri- 
soners at,  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens, 
viii.  364. 

Salamia  in  Cyprua,  i.  259,  x.  18  aeg. 


Sahumeua,  i.  149. 

Samian  exilea,  application  of,  to  Sptrtt,  £▼. 
326 ;  attack  of,  on  Siphnoa,  iv.  328 ;  at 
ZanUS,  y.  285  aeg. 

Samiana  and  Athenian;,  contrast  between, 
iv.  333;  slaughter  of,  by  Otanes,  iv.  337  ; 
at  Lad4,  iv.  410 ;  migration  of,  to  Sicily, 
iv.  412;  transfer  of  the  fund  of  the  con- 
federacy from  Delos  to  Athens  propoaed 
by,  V.  465;  application  of,  to  Sparta  for 
aid  against  Athens,  vi.  41. 

Samnitea,  xi.  11. 

Samoa,  foundation  of,  iii.  233 ;  condition  of, 
on  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  iv. 
323;  Lacedaemonians  and  Polykrates  at, 
iv.  327;  Persian  armament  under  Datis 
at,  iv.  444;  Persian  fleet  at,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  v.  200,  260;  Greek  fleet 
moves  to  the  rescue  of,  ftom  the  Persians, 
Y.  259 ;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  vi. 
2 ;  revolt  of,  from  the  Athenians,  \\.  35 
aeg.,  40 ;  and  Miletus,  dispute  between, 
about  Pri^S,  vi.  36 ;  Athenian  armament 
against,  under  Perikles,  Sophokles,  &c, 
yi.37aeg.;  blockaded,  vi.  39 ;  government 
of,  after  its  capture  by  Perik&s,  vi.  42 ; 
democratical  revolution  at,  vii.  520  aeg.i 
powerftd  Athenian  fleet  at,  b.c.  412,  vii« 
537 ;  oligarchical  conspiracy  at,  viii,  8  aeg,, 
34  aeg. ;  embassy  from  the  Four  Hundred 
to,  viii.  60,  72  aeg.,  77 ;  Athenian  demo* 
cracy  reconstituted  at,  viii.  62  aeg. ;  the 
Athenian  democracy  at,  and  Alkibiadte, 
viii.  67  aeg,',  eageniess  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  at,  to  sail  to  Peineus,  viii.  71, 
74;  envoys  from  Arvos  to  the  Athenian 
Demos  at,  viii.  77 ;  Athenian  democracy 
at,  contrasted  with  the  oligarchy  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  viii.  123  aeg.\  Strombi- 
cbides's  arrival  at,  from  the  Hellespont, 
viii.  129 ;  Alkibiades's  return  from  Aspen- 
dus  to,  viii.  156;  Alkibiades  sails  from,  to 
the  Hellespont,  viii.  158 ;  Alkibiades  at, 
B.C.  407,  viii.  206 ;  Alkibiades  leaves  An- 
tiochus  in  command  at,  viii.  208 ;  dissatis- 
faction of  the  armament  at,  with  Alki- 
blades,  viii.  210;  Konon  at,  viii.  218  ;  Ly- 
sander  at,  viii.  303,  323 ;  conquest  of,  by 
Timotheus,  x.  403,  407  n. 

Samothradana,  exploit  of,  at  Salamis,  v.  184. 

Sangala,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  310. 

Sapph6,  i.  490,  iv.  120  aeq. 

Sardinia,  proposition  of  Bias  for  a  Pan-Ionic 
emigration  to,  iv.  279. 

Sardia,  iii.  298 ;  capture  of,  by  Cyrus,  iv.  259 ; 
march  of  Aristi^oras  to,  and  burning  of, 
iv.  391 ;  march  of  Xerxes  to,  and  collec- 
tion of  bis  forces  at,  v.  18 ;  march  of 
Xerxes  from,  v.  36 ;  retirement  of  the  Per- 
sian army  to,  after  their  defeat  at  MykiJe, 
V.  268  ;  Alkibiades's  imprisonment  at,  and 
escape  from,  viii.  161, 162 ;  forces  of  Cy- 
rus the  Younger  collected  at,  ix.  15 ;  march 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger  from,  to  Kunaxa,  ix. 
19  aeg. ;  victory  of  Agesilaus  near,  ix.  370  x 
sun-ender  of*,  to  Alexander,  xiL  119. 
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Sariua,  xii.  77, 136  wg. 
Sarmatiant,  iii.  327. 
Sarpiddn,  i.  300. 
Saia^ea,  iiL  385,  387  n. 
&i/rqpie9  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  iv.  317  »eq, 
Sairtpt   under  Doriui   HystMpet,  discon- 
tents of,  iv.  305  Beg. ;  of  Aleiander,  xii. 

321««?. 
Safyrtu  qfHeraileia,  xii.  628. 
Satyrtu  L  of  Bosporus,  xi.  369  n.  2,  xii. 

651. 
SatyruB  the  actor,  xi.  377.  506. 
SatyruM  II.  of  Bosporus,  xii.  654. 
Sazo   Grammaticua  and    Snorro  Sturleson 

contrasted  with  Pherekydes  and  Hellani- 

kuB,  i.  627. 
Scalett  i£gin8ean  and  Euboie,  ii.  428  eeg.^  436  { 

^ginaean,  Euboic  and  Attic,  iii.  230. 
Seandiruanan  mythical  genealogies,  i.  623 

n.  2  ;  and  Teutonic  epic,  i.  640  seq, 
Scardutt  ii.  283. 
Science,  physical,  commencement  of,  among 

the  Greeks,  L  495. 
Scientific  views,  opposition  of,  to  religious, 

among  the  Greeks,  i.  484-499  eeg. 
Scission  between  the  superior  men  and  the 

multitude  among  the  Greeks,  i.  506. 
Sculpture  at  Athens,  under  Perikl^,  vL  30. 
ScurriUty  at  festivals,  iv.  108  n.  1. 
ScyUa,l  1,302. 
Scythia,  iii.  319,  320 ;  Darius's  invasion  of, 

iv.  353  aeg. 
Scythians,  iii.  317  seq.,  xii.  643 ;  invasion  of 

Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia  by,  iii.  331  segJ} 

strong  impression  produced  by,  upon  He- 

rodotus's  imagination,  iv.  361 ;  attack  of 

Philip  on,  xi.  639 ;   and  Alexander,  xii. 

278,  288. 
Secession  of  the  mythical  races  of  Greece,  ii. 

26. 
Seisachtheiay  or  debtor's  relief-law  of  Solon, 

iii.  135  seq. 
Sel^ni,  I  8,  468  n. 
Seleukus,  alliance  of,  with  Kassander,  Lysi- 

machus,  and  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus, 

xii.  496,  502,  517,  522;  Kassander,  Ly- 

simachus,  and  Ptolemy,  pacification  of, 

with  Antigonus,  xiL  501 ;  and  the  Pontic 

Herakleia,  xii.  636,  637;    death  of,  xii. 

637. 
Selinuntines,  defeat  of,  by  the  Egestaeans  and 

Carthaginians,  x.  557. 
Seiinus,  iii.  491 ;  and  Egesta,  vii.  196,  x.  553, 

557;  application  of,  to  Syracuse,  x.  558; 

capture  of,    by  Hannibtd,  x.  559  seq.  ^ 

abandonment  of,  by  the  rest  of  Sicily,  x. 

564 ;  Hermokrates  at,  x.  576. 
Selti,  u.  358. 

SelymbHa,  viii.  170,  180,  xi.  630  n.  1. 
Selymbris,  iv.  36. 
Semele,  i.  353. 
Semi-historical    interpretation    of    ancient 

mythes,  1.  574. 
Senate  and  Agora  subordinate  in  legendary, 

paramount  in  liistorical  Greece,  li.  104; 

Spartan,  ii.  465,  482 ;   of  Areopagus,  iii. 


96  ;  powers  of,  enlaiged  by  Solon,  iij. 
164 ;  of  Four  Hundred,  Solon's,  uL  164 ; 
of  Five  Hundred,  iv.  185 ;  at  Athens,  ex- 
pulsion  of,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  viii.  51. 

Senators,  addition  to  the  oath  of  Athenian, 
viiL409. 

Sentiment,  mingled  ethical  and  mythical,  in 
"  Works  and  Days,"  i.  U2  seg. 

S^nas  AM,  Xerxes's  fleet  at,  v.  115  seq. 

Servitude,  temporary,  of  the  gods,  i.  78, 155 
n.  4. 

Sestos,  capture  of,  b.c.  479,  v.  271  aeg.; 
escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  from,  to 
Elaeus,  viii.  142;  Derkyllidas  at,  ix.  445; 
capture  of,  by  Kotys,  x.  514 ;  surrender  of, 
to  Athens,  b.c.  358,  x.  523  n. ;  conquest  of, 
by  Chares,  xi.  361. 

Seuthes,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
211,  230  seg. 

Seven  chiefs  against  Thebes,  the,  i.  370. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  iv.  126  seq. 

Sibyl,  the  Erythraean,  i.  37. 

SidylUne  prophecies,  i.  37,  457. 

Sicilian  Greeks,  prosperity  of,  between  b.c«  . 
735  and  485,  iii.  492  seq. ;  Greeks,  pecu- 
liarity of  their  monetary  and  statical  scale, 
iii.  494 ;  comedy,  iii.  499 ;  Greeks,  early 
governments  of,  v.  278 ;  Greeks,  and  Phe- 
nicians,  v.  280;  cities,  b.c.  431,  vii.  175, 
179;  and  Italian  Dorians,  aid  expected 
from,  by  Sparta,  vii.  177;  cities,  genoral 
peace  between,  b.c.  424,  vii.  189 ;  aid  to. 
Syracuse,  b.c.  413,  vii.  405. 

Sicily,  Phenicians  and  Greeks  in,  iii.  872; 
ante-Hellenic  population  of,  iii.  468,  485, 
500;  and  Italy,  early  languages  and  his- 
tory of,  iiL  474  n. ;  and  Italy,  date  of 
earliest  Grecian  colony  in,  iii.  476;  rapid 
multiplication  of  Grecian  colonies  in,  after 
B.c.  735,  iii.  482 ;  the  voyage  from  Greeee 
to,  iii.  483;  spot  where  the  Greeks  first 
landed  in,  iii.  484;  Megarian,  iii.  488; 
subcolonies  from,  iii.  490 ;  Sikel  or  Sikan 
caverns  in,  iii.  492  n. ;  mixed  population 
of,  iii.  494 ;  difference  between  Greeks  in, 
and  those  in  Greece  Proper,  iii.  498  ;  de- 
spots in,  about  b.c.  500,  v.  279 ;  Carthagi« 
nian  invasion  of,  b.c.  480,  v.  298 ;  expul. 
sion  of  despots  from,  b.c.  465,  v.  317 1 
after  the  expulsion  of  despots,  b.c.  465,  ▼. 
317, 320  seq.,  vii.  163;  return  of  Duketiu^ 
to,  vii.  170;  intellectual  movement  in,  be- 
tween B.c.  461-41G,  vii.  173 ;  relations  of, 
to  Athens  and  Sparta,  altered  by  the  Quar- 
rel between  Corinth  and  Korkyn,  vii.  176 ; 
Dorians  attack  the  lonians  in,  about  b.o« 
427,  vii.  179;  louic  cities  in,  solicit  aid 
from  Athens,  against  the  Dorians,  b.c.  427, 
vii.  180 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  ac.  427, 
vii.  181 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c.  425, 
vii.  182 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c  422, 
vii.  194 ;  Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c.  415^ 
vU.  197-225,  243-265,  294-376;  Athe- 
nian expedition  to,  b.c.  413,  vii.  377-393^ 
396-486 ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster 
in,  upon  all  Greeks,  vii.  500;  intervenUon 
3a2 
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of  Carthage  In,  b.c.  410,  x.  653  teg, ;  In- 
vasion oft  by  Hannibal,  b.c.  409,  x.  559 
Meg. ;  abandonment  of  Selinus  by  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  of,  B.C.  409,  x.  564 ;  Hanni- 
bal's return  from,  b.c.  409,  x.  573 ;  return 
of  Hermokrates  to,  x.  574 ;  invasion  of,  by 
Hannibal  and  Iinilkon,  x.  583  eeg. ;  south- 
ern, depressed  condition  of,  b.c.  405,  x. 
635 ;  expedition  of  Dionysius  against  the 
Carthaginians  in,  x.  673  aeg.;  frequency 
of  pestilence  among  the  Carthaginians  in, 
xi.  1;  Dionysins's  conquests  in  the  interior 
of,  B.C.  394,  xi.  5 ;  condition  of,  b.c.  353- 
344,  xi.  183 ;  voyage  of  Timoleon  to,  xi. 
202  eeq.;  invasion  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  340,  xi.  241 ;  Timoleon  in,  xi.  241- 
276 ;  expedition  to,  nnder  Glskon,  xi.  254  ; 
AgathoUes  in,  xii.  594  $eg. ;  ceases  to  be 
under  Hellenic  agency  after  Agathokles, 
xii.  611. 

Sidtm,  iii.  360 ;  conquest  of,  by  Darius  No- 
thus,  xi.  606 ;  surrender  of,  to  Alexander, 
xii.  176. 

Sidue,  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
ix.  466;  recovery  of,  by  Iphikrates,  ix. 
490. 

Sifjjfe  qf  Troy,  i.  390-412. 

Siffekan,  Mitylenieans  at,  i.  457 ;  and  Peisi- 
stratus,  iv.  159. 

Sikani,  tii.  468,  470  n.  2,  496. 

Sikel  prince,  Duketins,  iii.  500. 

SiJtele,  iii.  468 ;  in  Italy,  iii.  470,  503 ;  mi- 
gration  of,  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  iii.  473  n. ; 
m  Sicily,  iii.  496,  x.  688,  xi.  7,  8. 

iSUtntiM,  v.  173, 190,  425  n.  2. 

Sfky&n,  origin  of,  i.  164  aeg, ;  early  condition 
of,  iii.  5 ;  despots  at,  iii.  43  aeg.,  51 ; 
classes  of  people  at,  iii.  48;  names  of 
Dorian  and  non-Dorian  tribes  at,  iii.  45, 
50 ;  Corinth,  and  Megara,  analogy  of,  iii. 
64 ;  Athenian  attacks  upon,  v.  450 ;  Spar- 
tan and  Argeian  expedition  against,  vii. 
132 ;  desertion  of,  from  Sparta  to  Thebes, 
X.  351 ;  intestine  dissensions  at,  b.c  367- 
366,  X.  368  aeg. ;  Euphron  at,  x.  368  aeg., 
373,  374. 

SUoMu  the  prophet,  ix.  53, 181  aeg, 

Si^hhum,  iv.  45. 

iSSilp«rrac^,  the,  i.  89. 

Smum,  i.  411. 

Bmonid^a  gf  Ke6a,  epigram  of,  on  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  v.  143 ;  mediation  of,  be- 
tween Hiero  and  Thero,  v.  307. 

^mtmidfa  gf  Amorgut,  yfoeirj  of,  1 489,  iv. 
110, 122. 

Smdpi  and  the  Amazons,  L  291  n.  3 ;  date 
of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  337  n.  2 ;  Peri- 
kles's  expedition  to,  vi.  14 ;  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  ix.  175  aeg.,  197 ;  long 
independence  of,  xii.  621 ;  envoys  from, 
with  Darius,  xii.  622. 

S^kima,  iii.  223 ;  attack  of  Samian  exiles  on^ 
iT.  328. 

Sbrena^  the,  i.  1. 

Sria,  or  Herakleia,  iii.  515. 

~Kf,xii.l67,207,223,238. 


^ayphma,  L  163  aeg, 

Sitalkia,  vi.  191,  286  aeg, 

Siihonia,  iv.  31,  32. 

Sittaki,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeki  at,  ix« 
86. 

Skalda,  Icelandic,  songs  of,  iL  202  »•  1,  ii. 
20911. 

Skedaaua,  x.  241. 

SkipaU,  Derkyllidas  at,  ix.  295. 

SJtiUua,  Xenophon  at,  ix.  243  aeg, 

Ski6ne,  revolt  of,  from  Athens  to  Brasidafy 
vi.  594  aeg.;  dispute  about,  after  the  One 
year's  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
vi.  597;  blockade  of,  by  the  Athenians,  b.c. 
423,  vi.  603;  capture  of,  by  the  Atheniaiia, 
B.C.  421,  vii.  31. 

SHrit4B,  vii.  109, 115,  x.  318. 

SJkylax,  iv.  319,  382,  x.  311  n.  4. 

Skymhm,  iii.  514. 

Skyroa,  conquest  of,  by  Kimon,  v.  412. 

SkytaHam  at  Argos,  x.  271  aeg, 

Skythia  of  ZanklS,  v.  285  aeg, 

SkythhU,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeka,  ix:. 
151. 

Slavery  of  debtors  in  Attica  before  Solon, 
iU.  129. 

Slavea  in  legendaxy  Greece,  ii.  132  §eg, 

Smerdia,  iv.  299  aeg. 

Smmthian  JpoUo,  i.  68,  455. 

Smyrna,  iii.  245,  254. 

Social  War,  xi.  310,  325. 

Soeratie  philoaophera,  their  ui^ust  condem- 
nation of  rhapsodes,  ii.  187. 

Soeratici  viri,  viii.  555  n. 

Sogdian  rock,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  xiL 
289. 

Soffdiana,  Alexander  in,  xii.  273  Mf.,^80. 

SdkraUa,  his  treatment  of  the  discrepancy 
between  scientific  and  religious  viewa,  L 
499;  treatment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  i. 
504  aeg.\  alleged  impiety  of,  attacked  by 
Aristophanes,  i.  538  n.;  and  the  sophists, 
V.  543,  vii.  51  n.,  viii.  521  n.,  551,  597  n.; 
at  the  battle  of  Delium,  vi.  540;  and  AU 
kibiad6s,  vii.  47  aeg. ;  and  Kritias,  vii.  48 
aeg.\  at  the  Athenian  assembly,  on  the 
generals  at  Arginusae,  viii.  271 ;  and  the 
Thirty,  viii.  333,  352;  and  ParmenidSs, 
viiL  471  n.;  dislike  of,  to  teaching  for 
pay,  viii.  482 ;  life,  character,  philosophy, 
teaching,  and  death  of,  viii.  551-683. 

SolemtUtiea  and  games,  i.  137. 

SoH  in  Cyprus,  iii.  201. 

SoUhtm,  Athenian  capture  of,  vL  183. 

Soloeia,  Cape,  iii.  366  n.  3. 

Sobm  and  the  Iliad,  it  205  n.  1 ;  civil  condi- 
tion of  Attica  bdbre,  iii.  67 ;  life,  charac- 
ter, laws,  and  constitution  of,  iiL  121- 
212. 

Sophoklfa,  his  (Edipns,  i.  368 ;  his  treatment 
of  mythes,  i.  511  aeg.,  519;  Periklds,  &c., 
Athenian  armament  under,  against  Samoa, 
vi.  37  aeg. ;  number  of  tragedies  by,  viii« 
437  n.;  i£schylus  and  Euripidte,  viii.  441 ; 
aud  Herodotus,  viii.  443  n.  1. 

SophMk  and  Barymedoxii  expeditioni  o(  to 
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and  Koikyra,  tL  424  Mq^  486  mv., 
▼u.  182, 186, 190. 

S6n»,  xi.  144. 

S6tUtratM9,  xii.  531,  532,  538,  547. 

SotMae  period  and  Manetho,  iiL  454  teq, 

Sparta  and  Myk6n«e,  i.  226  §eq. ;  occnpation 
of,  by  the  Dorians,  ii.  11,  419,  439  m^., 
486 ;  and  the  disunion  of  Greek  towns,  iL 
346 ;  not  strictly  a  city,  ii.  348  ;  inferior 
to  Argos  and  neighbouring  Dorians, 
B.C.  776,  ii.  413, 420 ;  first  historical  view 
of,  ii.  442 ;  not  the  perfect  Dorian  type,  iL 
459 ;  pair  of  kings  at,  ii.  469 ;  classifica- 
tion of  the  population  at,  iL  486  neg. ; 
syssitia  and  pablic  training  at,  ii.  513  teq, ; 
partition  of  lands  at,  ascribed  to  Lykurgns, 
iL  530-561;  progressive  increase  of,  iL 
566  ;  and  Lepreum,  ii.  592 ;  Argos,  and 
Arcadia,  relations  of,  ii.596  n.  4;  and  Man- 
tinea,  ii.  598 ;  and  Arcadia,  iL  600  $eq, ; 
and  Tegea,  iL  601  weq, ;  bones  of  Orestes 
taken  to,  iL  602 ;  acquisitions  of,  towards 
Aroos,  iL  604  9eg, ;  extensive  possessions 
and  power  of  by,  B.C.  540,  ii.  609  9eq. ; 
military  institutions  of,  ii.  614  9eq.\  re- 
cognized superiority  of,  ii.  621,  vr,  326, 
430;  peculiar  government  of,  iii.  8 ;  alleged 
intervention  of,  with  the  Nemean  and 
Isthmian  games,  iv.  89  n.  2 ;  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  her  festivals,  iv.  94  ;  musical  and 
poetical  tendencies  at,iv.  Ill  m^.,  115  n. ; 
choric  training  at,  iv.  113  Wf. ;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  as  head  of  Peloponnesian 
allies,  iv.  226,  234  neg, ;  preparations  at, 
for  attacking  Athens,  after  the  failure  of 
Kleomenes,  iv.  233  ieq. ;  and  Croesus,  iv. 
257 ;  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  iv.  268,  ix.  284, 
287;  and  Samian  exiles,  iv.  326;  and 
Aristagoras,  iv.  385  teg. ;  treatment  of 
Darins's  herald  at,  iv.  427;  appeal  of  Athe- 
nians to,  against  the  Medism  of  i£gina,  iv. 
429 ;  war  of,  against  Argos,  n.c.  496-^, 
iv.  432  9eg, ;  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes 
to,T.  78 ;  Fan-Hellenic  congress  convened 
by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  78  teg. ; 
Ittves  Athens  undefended  against  Mardo- 
nios,  V.  207  teg. ;  headship  of  the  allied 
Greeks  transferred  from,  to  Athens,  v. 
348  teg. ;  and  Athens,  first  open  separa- 
tion between,  v.  350, 353  teg,,  394  ;  secret 
promise  of,  to  the  Thasians,  to  invade 
Attica,  V.  423 ;  restores  the  supremacy  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia,  v.  426,  443 ;  and  the 
rest  of  Peloponnesus,  between  b.c.  477- 
457,  V.  427;  earthquake  and  revolt  of 
Helots  at,  b.c.  464,  v.  428  eeg. ;  Athenian 
auxiliaries  to,  against  the  Helots,  v.  429 
teg,  s  Athenians  renounce  the  alliance  of, 
B.C.  464,  T.  433  ;  and  Athens,  five  years' 
truce  between,  t.  453 ;  and  Delphi,  b.c. 
452-447,  V.  468;  and  Athens,  thirty  years' 
truce  between,  v.  475;  application  of 
Samians  to,  -vL  41;  imperud,  compared 
with  imperial  Athens,  vL  54,  ix.  262  teg, ; 
and  her  subject-allies,  vi.  57 ;  and  Athens, 
oonfederaciM  of,  vi.  66;  promiae  of,  to 


the  Potidseans,  to  invade  Attica,  vL  96; 
application  of  the  Lesbians  to,  vi.  103; 
assembly  at,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
vL  106  teg,;  relations  of,  with  her  allies, 
yi.  107 ;  congress  of  allies  at,  b.c.  432,  vi. 
125  teg, ;  requisitions  addressed  to  Athens 
by,  B.C.  431,  vi.  132  teg,,  142  teg, ;  efforts 
of,  to  raise  a  naval  force  on  commencing 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  vi.  169 ;  and  the 
Mitylenseans,  yi.  306  teg, ;  despatches  from 
Artaxerxes  to,  vi.  490  teg, ;  and  Athens, 
one  year's  truce  between,  b.c.  423,  vi. 
588  teg.,  613,  618  teg, ;  and  the  Peace  of 
Nikias,  viL  3, 13 ;  and  Argos,  uncertain 
relations  between,  b.c.  421,  viL  4;  and 
Athens,  alliance  between,  b.c.  421,  vii.  6 ; 
revolt  of  Elis  from,  vii.  24  teg, ;  congress 
at,  B.C.  421,  vii.  33 ;  and  Boeotia,  alliance 
between,  b.c.  420,  viL  36;  and  Argos, 
fifty  years*  peace  between,  vii.  37  teg, ; 
embassy  of  Nikias  to,  vii.  66 ;  and  Athens, 
relations  between,  b.c.  419,  vii.  95 ;  and 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  b.c.  418,  viL  120 ; 
and  Argos,  peace  and  alliance  between, 
B.C.  418,  vii.  125  teg. ;  submission  of 
Mantinea  to,  vii.  129 ;  and  Athens,  rela- 
tions between,  b.c.  416,  vii.  140;  and 
Sicily,  relations  of,  altered  by  the  quarrel 
between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  vii.  176 ; 
aid  expected  from  the  SicUian  Dorians  by, 
B.C.  431,  vii.  177 ;  embassy  from  Syracuse 
and  Corinth  to,  b.c.  415,  vii.  319  teg.*, 
Alkibiad6s  at,  vii.  320  teq,,  viii.  2;  and 
Athens,  violation  of  the  peace  between, 
B.C.  414,  vii.  392;  resolution  of,  to  fortify 
Dekeleia  and  send  a  force  to  Syracuse, 
B.C.  414,  vii.  393  ;  application  from  Chios 
to,  vii.  502 ;  embassy  from  Tissaphemea 
and  Phamabazus  to,  viL  503  ;  embassy 
from  the  Four  Hundred  to,  viiL  86, 113 ; 
proposals  of  peace  from,  to  Athens,  n.c. 
410,  viii.  165  teg,;  alleged  proposals  of 
peace  from,  to  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusae,  viiL  286;  first  proposals  of 
Athens  to,  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami, 
viiL  308;  embassies  of  Therameuds  to, 
viiL  309, 31 1 ;  assembly  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian confederacy  at,  b.c.  404,  viii.  311 ; 
terms  of  peace  granted  to  Athens  by,  b.& 
404,  viii.  312 ;  triumphant  return  of  Ly- 
sander  to,  viii.  324 ;  and  her  allies,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viiL 
354 ;  oppressive  dominion  tk,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viiL  356 ; 
opposition  to  Lysander  at,  viii.  358 ;  paci- 
fication by,  between  the  Ten  at  Athena 
and  the  exiles  at  Peineus,  viiL  380 ;  em- 
pire of,  contrasted  with  her  promises  of 
liberty,  ix.  262  teg. ;  chanse  in  the  lan- 
guage and  plans  of,  tovrards  the  dose  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  ix.  268 ;  and  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  ix.  273 ;  oppc^unity 
lost  by,  for  organising  a  stable  confederacy 
throughout  Greece,  ix.  278  teg, ;  aliena- 
tion of  the  allies  of,  after  the  battle  of 
iEgoapotami,  ix.  307  ttq. ;  and  E]ia»  war 
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between,  ix.  310  9etf, ;  refusps  to  restore 
the  Olympic  presidency  to  the  Pisatans, 
ix.  317 ;  expels  the  Messenians  from  Pelo- 
ponnesuf,  ix.  317;  introduction  of  gold 
and  silver  to,  by  Lysander,  ix.  319  nq. ; 
in  B.C.  132  and'  after  b.c.  401,  contrast 
betwprti.  ix.  322 ;  position  of  kings  at,  ix. 
330  »^tf.;  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  at,  ix. 
3t3  a^q.;  Persian  preparations  for  mari- 
time war  against,  b.c.  397,  ix.  354,  374 ; 
revolt  of  Riiodes  from,  ix.  375 ;  relations 
of,  with  her  neighbours  and  allies,  after 
the  accession  of  Agesilaui,  ix.  395  ;  and 
Herakleia  Trachynia,  ix.  396,  420;  and 
Timokrates,  ix.  398  aeq. ;  and  Thebes,  war 
between,  b.c.  395,  ix.  402  seq.;  alliance 
of  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos 
against,  ix.  419;  proceedings  of,  against 
Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  ix. 
421,  424  §eq. ;  consequences  of  the  battles 
of  Corinth,  Knidus,  and  Kordneia  to,  ix. 
441  aeq. :  hostihty  of,  to  partial  land 
confederacies  in  Greece,  ix.  500 ;  congress 
at»  on  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  ix.  535 ; 
and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  2  se^., 
11  9eq.,  37;  applications  of,  for  Persian 
aid,  X.  7  a«q. ;  and  Persia  after  the  battle 
of  /Kgospotami,  x.  10 ;  and  Grecian  auto- 
nomy,  x.  14  9eq.,  38 ;  miso-Theban  pro- 
ceedings of,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
X.  37  9eq. ;  restores  Plataea,  x.  40  aeq, ; 
oppressive  conduct  of,  towards  Mantinea, 
B.C.  386,  X.  47  »eq, ;  mischievous  influence 
of,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x.  53 
»eq. ;  naval  competition  of  Athens  with, 
after  the  ponce  of  Antalkidas,  x.  56  teq.; 
and  the  Olyntbian  confederacy,  x.  71  m^., 
78,  88  Bfiq. ;  and  the  surprise  of  Thebes  by 
Phcsbidas,  x.  83  teq. ;  and  Phlius,  x.  95  ; 
ascendency  and  unpopularity  of,  b.c.  379, 
X.  99  feq, ;  Xenophon  on  the  conduct  of, 
between  b.c.  387-379,  x.  106 ;  effect  of 
the  revolution  at  Thebes,  b.c.  379,  on,  x. 
127;  trial  of  Sphodrias  at,  x.  136  0eq.; 
war  declared  by  Athens  against,  b.c.  378, 
X.  138 ;  separate  peace  of  Athens  with, 
B.C.  374,  X.  186,  192 ;  and  Polydamas,  x. 
186  Mq. ;  decline  of  the  power  of,  between 
B.C.  38^374,  X.  190 ;  discouragement  of, 
by  her  defeat  at  Korkyra  and  by  earth- 
quakes, B.c.  372,  X.  212;  disposition  of 
Athens  to  peace  with,  b.c<372,x.  214, 222 ; 
general  peace  settled  at,  b.c.  371,  x.  222 
aeq.,  236,  269 ;  effect  of  the  news  of  the 
defeat  at  Leuktra  on,  x.  253 ;  and  Athens, 
difference  between,  in  passive  endurance 
and  active  energy,  x.  255  ;  reinforcements 
from,  afi.er  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  256  ; 
treatment  of  defeated  citizens  on  their 
return  from  Leuktra,  x.  261  aeq.;  and 
Thebes,  alleged  arbitration  of  the  Achasans 
between,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x. 
271  n. ;  position  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  273 ;  and  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  x.  275  aeq*,  xi.  341 ;  feeling 
•gidnrt  Ageulaus  at,  b.c.  371,  z.  282; 


hostile  approaches  M  BpaminoBdai  to,  x. 
298  aeq.,  453  aeq. ;  abstraction  of  Western 
Laconia  from,  x.  310  aeq. ;  application  of, 
to  Athens  for  aid  against  Thebes,  ii.c. 
369,  X.  320  aeq» ;  and  Athens,  alliance  lie- 
tween,  b.c.  369,  z.  346;  reinforcement 
from  Syracuse  in  aid  of,  x.  353 ;  peace  of 
her  allies  with  Thebes,  x.  397  aeq.;  al- 
liance of  Elis  and  Achaia  with,  b.c.  365, 
X.  429 ;  and  Dionysins,  x.  634,  705,  xi. 
30 ;  degradation  of,  b.c.  360-^59,  xi.  279 
aeq.\  conntenanee  of  the  Phokiansby,  b.c. 
353,  xi.  367;  plans  of,  against  MegaIo> 
polls  and  Messeng,  b.c.  353,  xi.  368, 405  ; 
decline  in  military  readiness  among  the 
Peloponnesian  allies  of,  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  xL  392 ;  ineffectual  .campaign 
of,  aninst  Megalopolis,  xi.  418  aeq, ;  en- 
voys nt>m,  to  Philip,  xi.  560,  566 ;  envoys 
from,  with  Darius,  xii.  256 ;  anti-Micedo- 
nian  policy  of,  after  Alexander's  death, 
xiL  378  aeq. 

Speartan  kings,  ii.  15,  104, 473  aeq.  \  senate, 
assembly,  and  ephors,  ii.  465  aeq. ;  popular 
assembly,  ii.  480;  constitution,  iL  483 
aeq. ;  government,  secrecy  of,  ii.  508 ; 
disdpUne,  ii.  513  aeq.\  women,  ii.  516  aeq. ; 
law  and  practice  of  succession,  enxmeoos 
suppositions  about,  ii.  552  aeq. ;  arbitra- 
tion of  the  dispute  between  Athens  and 
Megara  about  Salamis,  iii.  126 ;  expedi- 
tions against  Hippias,  iv.  163;  empire, 
commencement  of,  ix.  250,  254  aeq.,  262 
aeq. ;  eminre,  Theopompus  on,  ix.  270  n. ; 
aUies  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  247» 

Spartana,  and  Pheiddn,  ii.  428  ;  and  Messe- 
nians, early  proceedings  of,  iL  445 ;  local 
distinctions  among,  ii.  488 ;  the  clasa  of, 
ii.  488  aeq. ;  and  Helots,  ii.  506  aeq. ;  mar- 
riage  among,  it  519 ;  their  ignorance  of 
letters,  tt*  526  n.  2  ;  musical  susceptibili- 
ties  of,  ii.  582 ;  and  the  second  Messenian 
war,  ii.  585,  589;  careful  training  of, 
when  other  states  had  none,  ii.  612 ;  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  iv.  462,  485  ;  un- 
vriUingness  of,  to  postpone  or  neglect 
festivals,  ▼.  107 ;  at  Plataea,  ▼.  220,  232 
aeq. ;  and  the  continental  lonians  after  the 
battle  of  Mykal6,  v.  269 ;  and  the  fortifi. 
cation  of  Athens,  v.  331  aeq. ;  favourable 
answer  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to,  on  war 
vrith  Athens,  b.c.  432,  yi.  125 ;  final  an. 
Bwer  of  the  Athenians  to,  before  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  vi.  150 ;  their  desire  for 
peace,  to  regain  the  captives  from  8phak- 
teria,  vi.  582  aeq.\  and  Thcbans,  at  the 
battle  of  Kordneia,  ix.  437 ;  project  of,  for 
the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  x.  59; 
miso-Theban  impulse  of,  b.c.  371,  x.  237  ; 
confidence  and  defeat  of,  at  Leuktra,  x. 
243  aeq. ;  retirement  of,  from  Bceotia 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  259 1  re- 
fusal  of,  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  MessdnS,  x.  398,  461 ;  and  Dion,  xi. 
85. 

^arti,  i.  352,  353. 
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Spmriohidm,  zU.  648  teq. 

S^^€akiit§,  public,  its  early  origin  and  Intel- 
lectoal  eflfects,  ii.  105  Meq, 

Sp€rtkif»  and  Bulit,  vi.  247  n. 

<%MM»^9rat,  indictment  of,  by  Leogoias,  Til. 
281  ft.  2. 

S^hakteria,  locality  of,  vi.  426 ;  oceapation 
of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vi.  432,  463 ; 
blockade  of  Laoedsmonians  in,  vi.  438, 
451  $eq,\  Lacedaemonian  embassy  to 
Athens  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  in, 
vi.  440  9€q.\  Demosthen^s's  application 
for  reinforcements  to  attack,  vi.  453  a$q. ; 
condition  of,  on  the  attack  by  Demo- 
sthenes and  Kleon,  vi.  462;  victory  of 
Demosthenes  and  Kleon  over  Lacedaemo- 
nians in,  vi.  463  9eq.\  surrender  of  La* 
cedaemonians  in,  vi.  469  m^.  ;  arrival  of 
prisoners  from,  at  Athens,  vi.  478 ;  reeto- 
ration  of  prisoners  taken  at,  vii.  8  itq.\ 
disfranchisement  of  restored  prisoners 
from,  vii.  30. 

SphendaleU,  Attic  deme  of,  v.  215  n.  1. 

SphiM,  the,  i.  10, 362. 

S^hodrioif  attempt  of,  to  surprise  Peiraeus, 
X.  133  M?. 

ajintamenet,  xii.  280,  288,  289. 

SpUhridatea  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  ix.  361, 
381  geq. 

Stable,  the  Augean,  L  189. 

Stageira,  iv.  33. 

Standard  of  historical  evidence  raised  with 
regard  to  England,  but  not  with  regard  to 
Greece,  i.  648. 

Staaiffjnu,  x.  285. 

Statira,  xii.  167, 209,  324. 

Stafueff  Greek,  identified  with  the  beings 
they  represented,  i.  616. 

Stenykl^rm,  Dorians  of,  ii.  439  wq. 

Sterap^if  i.  6. 

Stesichortu,  ike  lyric  poet ^  and  Helen,  i.414 
»eq, ;  dialect  of,  iv.  117  a/eq. 

Ste»ikU'irX.l9b,  199  n. 

Stkeneiaida»t  the  ephor,  vi.  122  §eq. 

Story  of  striking  off  the  overtopping  ears  of 
corn,  iii.  33  n. 

Strabo  on  the  Amazons,  i.  294 ;  his  version 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  347 ;  on 
Old  and  New  Ilium,  i.  445  aeq, ;  his  trans- 
formation of  mythes  to  history,  i.  554. 

Strangertf  supplication  of,  ii.  109  a.  ;  recep- 
tion of,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  116. 

Strat^ffi,  Kleisthenean,  iv.  182;  enlarged 
functions  of  Athenian,  after  the  Persian 
war,  V.  375. 

Stratolat,  x.  438,  439. 

Strattu,  attack  of  Peloponnesians,  Ambra- 
kiots  and  Epirots  upon,  b.c.  429,  vi.  263. 

StreHtzet,  suppression  of  the  revolt  of,  by 
Peter  the  Great,  iv.  313  n. 

Stromb%ehidi»t  pursuit  of  Chalkideus  and 
Alkibiad^  by,  vii.  511 ;  expedition  of,  to 
Chios,  vii.  515, 537, 540 ;  removal  of,  firom 
Chios  to  the  Hellespont,  viiL  127  ;  arrival 
of,  at  Samoa,  from  the  Hellespont,  viii 
129 )  and  other  Athenian  democrats,  im- 


prisonment of,  viiL  320 ;  trial  and  execu- 
tion of,  viii.  326  eeq, 

StrophS,  introduction  of,  iv.  119. 

Struthat,  victory  of,  over  Thimbron,  ix.  502. 

Strymdnt  Greek  settlements  east  of,  in 
Thrace,  iv.  33;  Xerxes's  bridges  across 
the,  V.  35. 

Styae,  i.  10, 11. 

Styx,  rocks  near,  ii.  405  n. 

Sudterranean  course  of  rivers  in  Greece,  ii. 
292. 

Sveeeeeum,  Solon's  laws  of,  iii.  187. 

SiUit  iu.  562. 

St^ipUanta,  reception  of,  in  legendary  Greece, 
iL116. 

SuppUeatioH  of  strangers,  ii.  109  n. 

Stua,  sum  found  by  Alexander  the  Great  at, 
iv.  317  fi.  2;  Phamabazus  conveys  Greek 
escorts  towards,  viii.  183 ;  Alexander  at, 
xiL  229,  320 ;  Alexander's  march  from,  to 
Persepolis,  xiL  231  aeq, 

Suaia,  xiL  257. 

Suaian  Gatea,  Alexander  at,  xii.  232. 

Syaymaf  reply  of,  to  Geldn,  i.  228. 

J^baria,  foundation,  territory  and  colonies  of, 
iii.  504  M^.  $  faU  of,  iii.  525,  534,  iv.  556 
aeq. ;  maximum  power  of,  iii.  528  aeq, ; 
and  Krotdn,  war  between,  iv.  554. 

Sybariteat  character  of,  iiL  528  aeq. ;  defeat 
of,  by  the  Krotoniates,  iv.  556 ;  descend- 
ants of,  at  Thurii,  vi.  19. 

"  Sybaritic  talea,**  iii.  528. 

Syetmeaia  qfKHikia,  and  Cynu  the  Younger, 
ix.  27. 

Syloadn,  iv.  334  aeq. 

Symmoriea  at  Athens,  x.  158  aeq, ;  speech  of 
Demosthends  on  the,  xu  398  aeq» 

Sympleyadea,  the,  i.  322. 

Syniagmm,  Macedouian,  xiL  81. 

Syro/nuan  assembly,  on  the  approaching 
Athenian  expedition,  a.c.  415,  vii.  249 
aeq. ;  ships,  improvements  in,  to  suit  the 
narrow  harbour,  vii.  408 ;  squadron  under 
Hermokrates  against  Athens  in  the  ^gean, 
X.  530  aeq. ;  generals  at  Agrigentum,  com- 
plaints against,  x.  591,  597 ;  generals  at 
Agrigentum,  speech  of  Dionysius  against, 
X.  600  aeq. ;  horsemen,  mutiny  of,  against 
Dionysius,  x.  626  aeq. ;  soldiers,  mutiny 
of,  against  Dionysius,  x.  641  aeq. 

Syraeuaanat  confidence  and  proceedings  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Plemasyrium,  b.c. 
413,  vii.  402  aeq, ;  and  Athenians,  con- 
flicts between,  in  the  Great  Harbour,  vii. 
404, 409  aeq,,  434  aeq.,  445  aeq. ;  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  night-attack  upon  Bpipolas 
by,  vii.  421  aeq,*,  their  blockade  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  harbour,  vii.  439;  cap- 
tured by  Thrasyllus,  viii.  175;  delay  of, 
in  aiding  Selinus,  ]i.c.  409,  x.  558,  564 ; 
improvement  in  Dionysius's  behaviour  to. 
wards,  b.c.  399,  x.  658 ;  victory  of,  over 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
X.  698;  negotiations  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger  with  Dion  and  the,  xi.  134  ;  de- 
feat ii  Dionysius  the  Younger,  by  Dion 
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and  the,  li.  ISbteq.i  application  from,  to 
Dion  at  Leontini,  xi.  151 ;  gratitude  of,  to 
Dion,  xi.  157 ;  opposition  of,  to  Dion  aa 
dictator,  xi.  170  9eq.;  application  of,  to 
Hiketas  and  Corinth,  b.c.  344,  xi.  189 
seq,;  and  Timoleon,  application  of,  to 
Corinth,  xi.  236. 

Syraeusef  foundation  of,  iiL  486 ;  petalism  or 
oitradsm  at,  iv.  218;  inferior  to  Agri- 
gentum  and  Gela,  before  b.c.  500,  t.  276 ; 
in  B.C.  500,  T.  278 ;  increased  population 
and  power  of,  under  Gelo,  t.  289  9eq,i 
prisoners  awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  y.  304 ;  topography  of,  b.c.  465, 
Y.315  ft.;  fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at,  t. 
316  9eq.;  Gelonian  citizens  of,  y.  317  »eq, ; 
reaction  against  despotism  at,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  v.  322  ;  poli- 
tical dissensions  and  failure  of  ostracism 
at,  vlL  165 ;  foreign  exploits  of,  b.c.  452, 
▼U.  167 ;  Duketius  at,  vii.  169 ;  and  Agri- 
gentum,  hostilities  between,  b.c.  446,  vii. 

.  1 71 ;  conquests  and  smbitious  schemes  of, 
B.C.  440,  Tii.  172 ;  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt at,  as  to  the  Athenian  armament 
for  Sicily,  b.c.  415,  Tii.  248;  quiescence 
of  the  democracy  p,i,  yii.  250  a.  ;  prepara- 
tions at,  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
armament,  b.c.  415,  viL  259 ;  empty  dis- 
play of  the  Athenian  armament  at,  b.c. 
415,  yii.  264;  increased  confidence  at, 
through  Nikias's  inaction,  b.c  415,  yii. 
296 ;  landing  of  Nikias  and  his  forces  in 
the  Great  Harbour  of,  b.c  415,  yii.  298  ; 
defensiye  measures  of,  after  the  battle 
near  the  Olympieion,  yii.  310 ;  embassy 
from,  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  b.c.  415,  yiL 
319 ;  local  condition  and  fortifications  of, 
in  the  spring  of  b.c.  414,  yii.  333 ;  local- 
ities outside  the  walls  of,  yii.  334 ;  possi- 
bilities of  the^  siege  of,  b.c.  415  and  414, 
yii.  335 ;  siege  of,  b.c.  414,  yiL  340  weq, ; 
battle  near,  b.c.  414,  yii.  348  teq. ;  en- 
trance  of  the  Athenian  fieet  into  the  Great 
Harbour  at,  b.c.  414,  yiL  350 ;  approach 
of  Gylippus  to,  yii.  357  weq. ;  arrival  of 
Gylippns  and  Gongylus  at,  yii.  363 ;  expe- 
dition to,  under  Demosthenes,  b.c.  413, 
yii.  396 ;  Athenian  yictory  in  the  harbour 
of,  B.C.  413,  yiL  399 ;  defeat  of  a  Sicilian 
rdnforcement  to,  b.c.  413,  yii.  405;  dis- 
adyantages  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
harbour  of,  yii.  407 ;  arrival  of  Demosthe- 
n^  at,  yii.  413,  415  ;  philo-Atbenians  at, 
during  the  siege,  viL  428  n. ;  increase  of 
force  and  confidence  in,  after  the  night 
attack  upon  Epipole,  yii.  431 ;  postpone- 
ment of  the  Athenians'  retreat  from,  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  vii.  432 ;  number 
and  variety  of  forces  engaged  at,  vii.  438  ; 
postponement  of  the  Athenians'  retreat 
frt>m,  by  Hermokratis,  vii.  455;  retreat 
of  the  Athenians  from,  vii.  457  wq, ;  num- 
ber and  treatment  of  Athenian  prisoners 
at,  yii.  474  9eq. ;  topography  of,  and  the 
operations  during  the  Athenian  siege,  yii. 


555  §eq,  \  rally  of  Atheni  daring  the  year 
after  the  disaster  at,  yiii.  1 ;  reinraroemeDt 
from,  in  aid  of  Sparta,  b.c.  368,  x.  353 ; 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
mament, X.  528,  536  teq, ;  and  the  quarrel 
between  Selinus  and  Egeita,  b.c.  410,  x. 

556  teq.  i  embassy  from,  to  Hannibal,  at 
Selinus,  x.  565 ;  aid  from,  to  Himera, 
against  Hannibal,  x.  566,  568 ;  attempts 
of  Hermokrates  to  re-enter,  x.  575  aeg. ; 
first  appearance  of  Dionysios  at,  x.  581 ; 
discord  at,  b.c.  407,  x.  582;  reinforce- 
ment fit>m,  to  Agrigentom,  x.  590 ;  move- 
ment of  the  Hermokratean  party  at,  to 
raise  Dionysius  to  power,  x.  598;  Diony- 
sius  one  of  the  generals  at,  x.  602  weq, ; 
return  of  the  Hermokratean  exiles  to,  x. 
606;  return  of  Dionysius  from  Gela  to, 
B.C.  405,  X.  608 ;  establishment  of  Diony- 
sius as  despot  at,  x.  615  weq,,  630 ;  re-dis- 
tribution of  property  at,  by  Dionysias,  x. 
637  9eq,i  locality  of,  x.  653;  additional 
fortifications  at,  by  Dionysius,  x.  655  §eq.; 
plunder  of  Carthaginians  at,  by  permission 
of  Dionysius,  x.  671 ;  provisions  of  Dio- 
nysius for  the  defence  of,  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, B.C.  396,  X.  688;  retreat  of 
Dionysius  from,  to  Katana,  b.c.  395,  x. 
693;  siege  of,  by  Imilkon,  x.  695  §eq.i 
Cartha^nians  before,  x.  695  teq,,  706  weq. ; 
exultation  at,  oyer  the  burning  of  the  dr^ 
thaginian  fleet  at  Daskon,  x.  710;  new 
constructions  and  improvements  by  Dio- 
nysius at,  xL  54 ;  feeling  at,  towards 
Dionysius  the  Younger  and  Dion,  b.c. 
357,  xi.  119;  Dion's  march  from  Hera- 
kleia  to,  xi.  125 ;  Timokrates,  governor  of, 
xi.  127  aeq.i  Dion's  entries  into,  b.c 
357  and  b.c.  356,  xL  128  9eq.,  154 ;  flight 
of  Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  to  Lokri, 
xi.  145 ;  rescue  of,  by  Dion,  xL  151  ttq. ; 
condition  of,  b.c.  353-344,  xL  182  teq.; 
return  of  Dionysius  the  Younger  to,  xL 
186 ;  first  arriyal  of  Timoleon  at,  xi.  211 ; 
return  of  Timoleon  from  Adrannm  to,  xi. 
223;  flight  of  Magon  from,  xL  224  teq.-, 
Tirooleon's  temptations  and  conduct  on 
becoming  master  of,  xi.  231  wq, ;  Timo- 
leon's  recall  of  exiles  to,  xL  235 ;  desolate 
condition  of,  on  coming  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  xi.  235, 237 ;  efforU  of  Corinth 
to  re-constitute,  xi.  236,  238;  influx  of 
colonists  to,  on  the  invitation  of  Corinth 
and  Timoleon,  xi.  239;  Timoleon  marches 
from,  against  the  Carthaginians,  xi.  243 
9eq.\  Timoleon  lays  down  his  power  at, 
xi.  261 ;  great  influence  of  Timoleon  at, 
after  his  resignation,  xL  262,  273;  resi- 
dence of  Timoleon  at,  xi.  268  ;  Timoleon 
in  the  public  assembly  of,  xL  269  My. ; 
the  constitution  established  by  Timoleon 
at,  exchanged  for  a  democracy,  xiL  531 ; 
expedition  from,  to  Krot6n,  about  b.c 
320,  xiL  536 ;  revolutions  at,  about  b.c. 
320,  xii.  538,  540 ;  massacre  at,  by  Aga- 
thokles  in  coUnaioo  with  Haoilkar,  xiL 
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541  §eq,;  Agathokles,  constituted  despot 
of,  xiL  543;  Hamilkar's  uosuccessfol  at- 
tempt to  take,  xii.  570  teq. ;  barbarities  of 
Agathokles  at,  after  his  African  expedi- 
tion, xii.  603. 

Syriant  not  distingnished]  from  Assyrians  in 
Greek  authors,  iiL  391  n. 

Syrphax,  xii.  121. 

Synitia^  or  pnblic  mess  at  Sparta,  uL  513. 

T. 

Tachoi,  X.  497  teq. 

Tagui,  Thessalian,  ii.  377. 

TalSt,  i.  328. 

Tamot,  X.  17. 

Tamyjui,  Phokion's  victory  at,  xi.  476  ;  De- 
mosthenes reproached  for  his  absence  from 
the  battle  of,  xi.  480. 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  v.  445 ;  reconciliation  of 
leaders  and  parties  at  Athens,  after  the 
battle  of.  ▼.  447. 

TcoiialMM,  i.  215. 

TaoeM,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  ix. 
146  M^. 

Tegjthiant  in  Homer's  time,  ii.  138. 

TaraniOt  fishery  at,  iii.  522  n. 

Tarentinen  and  Rhegians,  expedition  of, 
against  the  lapygians,  v.  323 ;  and  Mes- 
sapians,  xii.  532. 

Tarentum^  foundation  of  cities  in  the  Gulf  of, 
i.  308 ;  Greek  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of, 
iii.  514 ;  foundation  and  position  of,  iii. 
518  9eq, 

Tarnu,  origin  of,  i.  116  n.,  iii.  373  ;  Cyrus 
the  Younger  at,  ix.  28  seq, ;  Alexander  at, 
XiL  152. 

Tartarus  fib,  11, 12. 

Tartfitut,  iii.  369 ;  not  visited  by  Greeks 
before  n.c.  630,  iii.  374 ;  Kdlaeus's  voyage 
to,  iii.  375. 

Tawri  in  the  Crimea,  iii  330. 

Tauromenium,  iii.  484 ;  commencement  of, 
X.  688;  repulse  of  Dionyslus  at,  xi.  6; 
capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  xi.  11 ;  Timoleon 
at,  XL  207. 

Taurut,  xiL  247  n.  2. 

Taurut,  Mount,  Alexander  at,  xii.  150. 

Tamarch,  ii.  620. 

TarOo,  Alexander  at,  xii.  306. 

T^arlett  Battle,  the,  x.  362  aeq, 

Tegea  and  Mantinea,  ii.  596  teq,,  vi.  617,  vii. 
19 ;  and  Sparta,  ii.  601  aeq, ;  bones  of 
Orest^  taken  from,  ii.  602 ;  refusal  of,  to 
join  Argos,  n.c.  421,  vii.  27  ;  plans  of  the 
Argeian  allies  against,  b.c.  418,  vii.  103 ; 
much  of  Agis  to  the  relief  of,  b.c.  418, 
viL  104 ;  revolution  at,  b.c.  370,  x.  285 ; 
seizure  of  Arcadians  at,  by  the  Theban 
harmost,  x.  445  9eq.\  Epaminondas  at, 
B.C.  362,  X.  452, 453, 457, 460  aeq, ;  march 
of  Bpaminondas  from,  b.c.  362,  x«  465 
teq. 

Tegyra,  victory  o^Pelopidas  at,  z«  182. 

Teian  inscriptions,  iii.  251  n, 

Mam^  1 253  uq. 


Teleg<muif  L  426. 

Tilekui,  conquests  of,  ii.  564 ;  death  of,  ii. 
572. 

Tel&mtea,  iU.  69. 

T^kui,  L  243,  397. 

Tekutioi  and  Agesilaus,  capture  of  the  Long 
Walls  at  Corinth,  and  of  Lechseum  by,  ix. 
471  9eq,i  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  ix. 
505,  511 ;  at  ^gina,  ix.  517,  521 ;  attack 
of,  on  the  Peirseus,  ix.  522  ieq. ;  at  Olyn* 
thus,  X.  88  $eq. 

7V2m^,iv.  141  n.,  v.  281  seq. 

T^a,  qfSyharia,  iv.  554  aeq, 

Temeni&n  and  Solygeius,  iL  415. 

Thnentu,  Kresphont^s,  amd  AristodSmns,  ii. 
2  seq. ;  and  Kresphontes,  family  of,  lowest 
in  the  series  of  subjects  for  heroic  drama, 
iL14. 

T^imo8,  situation  of,  iiL  258  n,  3. 

Ten^f,  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the  legend 
of,  i.  537 ;  Delphian  procession  to,  ii.  369 
ft.  2 ;  Grecian  army  sent  to  defend,  against 
Xerxes,  v.  92 ;  abandonment  of  the  de- 
fence of,  against  Xerxes,  v.  93  aeq. 

Temple  ^Eleutie  boilt  by  order  of  D6mdtdr, 
L53. 

Tenedoa,  contuiental  settlements  of,  iiL  264 ; 
recovery  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals,  xiL 
192. 

Ten,  appointment  of  the,  at  Athens,  viii.  371; 
measures  of  the,  at  Athens,  viii.  372;  peace 
between  Uie,  at  Athens,  and  Thrasybulus, 
viii.  379  aeq, ;  treatment  of  the,  at  Athens, 
B.c.  403,  viiL  401. 

Ten  generate  appointed  to  succeed  Alkibia- 
dgs,  viiL216. 

Temtea,  the  Sidonian  prince,  xi.  606. 

Ten  Thousand  Greeka,  position  and  circum- 
stances of,  ix.  15 ',  commencement  of  their 
retreat,  ix.  75 ;  Persian  heralds  to,  on 
commencing  their  retreat,  ix.  77;  nego- 
tiations and  convention  of  iTissaphemes 
with,  ix.  79  aeq, ;  quarrel  of,  with  ArisBUS, 
ix«  83 ;  retreating  march  of,  under  Tissa- 
phemes,  ix.  84  aeq, ;  at  the  Tigris,  ix.  86 
aeq, ;  at  the  Greater  Zab,  ix.  92 ;  sum- 
moned by  Ariaeus  to  surrender,  ix.  102; 
distress  of,  after  the  seizure  of  the  gene- 
rals, ix.  103 ;  newgenerals  appointed  by,  ix. 
108 ;  great  ascendency  of  Xenophon  over, 
ix.  113  aeq, ;  crossing  of  the  Great  Zab  by, 
ix.  119 ;  harassing  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  on,  ix.  119  aeq. ;  retreat  of, 
along  the  Tigris,  ix.  121  aeq, ;  and  the  Kar- 
duchians,  ix.  12%  aeq,  \  at  the  KentritSs,  ix. 
135  aeq, ;  in  Armenia,  ix.  139  aeq, ;  and 
the  Chalybes,  ix.  146  aeq, ;  and  the  Tao- 
chi,  ix.  146  aeq.\  and  the  Skythini,  ix. 
151 ;  first  sight  of  the  Euxine  by,  ix.  152 ; 
and  the  Makrdnes,  ix.  153 ;  and  the  Kol- 
chians,  ix.  154, 172 ;  at  Trapezus,  ix.  155, 
169  aeq, ;  geography  of  the  retreat  of,  ix. 
157  aeq, ;  feelings  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Eu- 
xine towards,  ix.  166  aeq, ;  leave  Trapezus, 
ix.  1 72 ;  at  Kerasus,  ix.  172 ;  march  of,  to 
Kotydrs,  ix.  174 ;  at  Kotydrsi  ix.  175  eeq. ; 
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and  the  Paphlagonians,  ix.  196  {  nil  to 
Sinopd,  iz.  197 ;  at  HerakleU,  ix.  199 ;  at 
Kalpd,  ix.  201 ;  and  Kleander,  ix.  204  teq.j 
227;  and  Anaxibius,  ix.  210  xe^.,  226 1 
and  Seuthes,  ix.  2 1 1, 230  teq. ;  after  leaving 
Byzantium,  ix.  224  »eq,  \  and  Aristarchus, 
ix.  227  9eq,\  under  the  Lacedaemonians, 
ix.  234,  241,  288,  300;  in  Mysia,  ix.  237 
9eq,\  Xenophon's  farewell  of,  ix.  240; 
effects  of  their  retreat  on  the  Greek  mind, 
ix.  247««9. 

Ten  Thouiondy  the  Pan-Arcadian,  x.  317. 

Te68,  foundation  of,  iii.  260 ;  inscriptions  of, 
iii.  251  n. ;  emigration  from,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Harpagus,  iv.  273;  loss  of,  to 
Athens,  b.c.  412,  vii.  516;  capture  oiy  by 
the  Lacedasmonians,  viii.  210. 

Tereua,  i.  269. 

Terpandert  ii.  1 90 ;  musical  improvements  of, 
iT.  102. 

n?My*,  i.  6,  7. 

TeukrioHK,  the,  L  451,  265  9eq.\  and  My- 
sians,  ethnical  affinities  and  migrations  of, 
iiL  288  »eq. 

JVtOrtts,  i.  259. 

TeuJkrus,  the  metic,  vii.  267,  269.  279  n.  2. 

TenUhrania  mistaken  by  the  Greeks  for  Troy, 
i.  396. 

Teuiorue  and  Scandinavian  epici  its  analogy 
vriih.  the  Grecian,  i.  640  8eq.\  points  of 
distinction  between  the  Grecian  and,  i. 
643. 

naii  and  the  burning  of  the  palace  of  Per- 
sepolis,  xii.  239  n.  3. 

1%aK9f  Xenophan^,  and  Pythagoras,  i.  495 
$eq,\  predictions  ascribed  to,  ii.  156; 
alleged  prediction  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
by,  iii.  314  ii. ;  suggestion  of,  respecting 
the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  iii.  350 ; 
philosophy  and  celebrity  of,  iv.  513 
aef. 

Tkmiaa»,iY.Uhin. 

Thamjfriit  analogy  between  the  story  of,  and 
that  of  Marsyas,  iii.  290. 

Thanaiott  L  9. 

Tkt^taJltus,   Cyrus    the    Younger   and   his- 
forces  at,  ix.  39  seq,;  Alexander  crosses 
the  Euphrates  at,  xiL  204. 
Thame,  island  of,  iv.  34;  attempted  revolt 

I  of,  from  the  Persians,  iv.  424 ;  contribu- 
tion levied  by  Xerxes  on,  v.  58 ;  revolt  of, 
from  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  v.  419 ; 
blockade  and  conquest  of,  b.c.  464-463, 
y.  422 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  for  aid 
against  Athens,  v.  423 ;  expulsion  of  the 
I^ioedsemonians  from,  viii.  172  ;  reduction 
of,  by  Thrasyllus,  viii.  195  ;  slaughter  at, 
by  Lysander,  viii.  303. 
Thaumae,  i.  9, 10. 
T^eagemle  qfRhegium,  the  first  to  allegorise 

mythical  narratives,  i.  562. 
Theagenee^  deepot  qf  Megara,  iii.  59. 
TheagenSe  tf  TkamM,  statue  of,  v.  22  n.  3. 
Tktaire,  Athenian,  accessibility  of,  to  the 

poorest  citizens,  viii.  436. 
Tk»iaA  of  Antimwdiius,  L  365. 


ThUheoM,  the  Cyclic,  i.  364;   ascribed  to 

Homer,  ii.  173. 
Tht^MUi  contingent  of  Leonidas,  doubts  about, 
y.  126, 130 ;  leaders  put  to  death  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  v.  253 ;  prisoners  in  the 
night-surprise  at  Platsea,  slaughter  of,  vi. 
160  eeq.\  military  column,  depth  of,  vL 
526,  531 ;  band  of  Three  Hundred,  vi. 
527 ;  exiles  at  Athens,  x.  82,  109  eeq. 
Thebons  and  i^ginetans,  i.  252 ;  against  the 
seven  chiefs,  i.  372;  application  of,  to 
i£gina  for  assistance  against  Athens,  iv. 
230;  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  v.  104;  de- 
feated by  the  Athenians  at  Platsca,  v.  243 ; 
night-surprise  of  Platsea  by,  B.c.  431,  vi. 
153  seq.]  capture  of,  in  the  night-surprise 
of  Plataea»  vi.  166  eeq. ;  captured  in  the 
night-surprise  of  Platsea,  slaughter  of,  vi. 
160  eeq.;  opposition  of,  to  peace  with 
Athens,  b.c.  404,viii.31l  n.;  humiliation  of 
Agesilaus  by,  ix.  358 ;  application  of,  to 
Athens  for  aid  against  Sparta,  b.c  395,  ix. 
404  seq, ;  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  ix.  426 
n. ;  and  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Koroneia, 
ix.437;  andthe  peaceof  Antalkidas,ix.535; 
expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Boe- 
otia  by,  b.c.  374,  x.  183 ;  invasion  of 
Phokis  by,  b.c.  374,  x.  184 ;  discourage- 
ment and  victory  of,  at  Leuktra,  x.  240  seq. ; 
and  allies,  invasion  of  Laconia  by,  b.c.  370, 
X.  294  seq, ;  displeasure  of,  with  Epami- 
nondas,  b.c  367,  x.  367 ;  expeditions  of, 
to  Thessaly,  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  x.  388, 
415  seq, ;  destruction  of  Orchomenus  by,  x. 
426 ;  under  Pammenes,  expedition  of,  to 
Megalopolis,x.  494 ;  extinction  of  free  cities 
in  Boeotia  by,  xi.  285 ;  exertions  of,  to  raise 
a  confederacy  against  the  Phokians,  b.c. 
356,  xi.  353 ;  Lokrians  and  Tbessallans, 
war  of,  against  the  Phokians,  b.c  355,  xi. 
356 ;  assistance  under  Pammenes  sent  by, 
to  Artabazus,  xL  361,  418;  assistance  of, 
to  Megalopolis  against  Sparta,  b.c  352- 
351,  xi.  418  »eq, ;  obtain  money  from  the 
.  Persian  king,  b.o.  350-349,  xi.  421 ;  in- 
voke the  aid  of  Philip  to  put  down  the 
Phokians,  xi.  520 ;  Philip  declares  his  sym- 
pathy with,  B.C.  346,  xi.  582 ;  invited  by 
Phihp  to  assist  in  an  attack  upon  Attica, 
B.C.  339,  xi.  668  $eq. ;  and  Athenians,  war 
of,  against  Philip  in  Phokis,  xi.  661,  683 
seq. ;  revolt  of,  against  Alexander,  xii.  39 
eeq. 
Thib^,  xi.  288  seq, 

Thebes  and  Orchomenos,  i.  184 ;  legends  of, 
i.  349  seq. ;  how  founded  by  Kadmus,  i. 
352;  five  principal  families  at,  i.  353; 
foundation  of,  by  Amphidn,  i.  359 ;  poems 
on  the  sieges  of,  i.  365 ;  sieges  of,  i.  366 
seq. ;  the  seven  chiefs  against,  i.  370  seq. ; 
repulse  of  the  seven  chiefs  against,  i.  372 
seq. ;  the  seven  chiefB  against,  death  of  all 
but  Adrastus,  i.  373;  the  seven  chiefis 
against,  burial  of  the  fiflen,  i.  376 ;  second 
siege  of,  i.  378,  379 ;  eariy  legislation  of, 
ii.  398 ;  and  Plataea,  disputes  between,  iv. 
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823}  summoned  to  give  up  iti  leaden 
after  the  battle  of  Platxa,  v.  252 ;  discre-  . 
dit  of,  for  its  Meditm^  v.  425 ;  supremacy 
of,  in  BcBotia  restored  by  Sparta,  ▼.  426, 
443 ;  mastery  of  Athens  over,  b.c.  456,  v. 
449;  reinforcements  from,  in  support  of 
the  night-surprise  at  Plataea,  vi.  159  #09.; 
hard  treatment  of  Thespiae  by,  b.c.  423, 
vi.  618 ;  altered  feeling  of,  after  the  cap- 
ture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  viii.  354, 361, 
376 ;  and  Sparta,  war  between,  b.c.  395, 
ix.  402  seq,  \  revolt  of  Orchomenus  from, 
to  Sparta,  ix.40S  ;  alliance  of,  with  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  ix.  419 ; 
increased  importance  of,  b.c.  395,  ix.419; 
alarm  at,  and  proposals  of  peace  from,  on 
the  Lacedaemonian  capture  of  the  Long 
WaUs  at  Corinth,  ix.  473 ;  envoys  from,  to 
Agesilaus,  ix.  481,  489  ;  and  the  peace  of 
AntaUddais,  x.  16 ;  proceedings  of  Sparta 
against,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  x. 
37  teq, ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at,  by 
Phcebidas,  x.  79  9eq, ;  government  of,  b.c. 
382,  X.  80  fi.  1 ;  under  Leontiades  and 
other  philo-Laconian  oligarchs,  x.  108  seq, ; 
conspiracy  against  the  philo-Laconian  oli- 
garchy at,  X.  Ill  9eq,\  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  b.c.  378,  x.  139 ;  state  of,  after  . 
the  revolution  of,  b.c  379,  x.  161*,  the 
Sacred  Band  at,  x.  162 ;  expeditions  of, 
Agesilaus  against,  b.c.  378  and  377,  x.  171 
aeq, ;  displeasure  of  Athens  against,  b.c. 
474,  x.  181,  214  ;  dealings  of,  with  Plataea 
and  Thespis,  b.c.  372,  x.  215  seq. ;  exclu- 
sion of,  from  the  peace  of  b.c.  371,  x.  226 
eeq. ;  increased  power  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  x.  263 ;  and  Sparta,  alleged 
arbitration  of  the  Achaeans  between,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  x.  271  n. ;  influence 
of,  in  Thessaly,  b.c.  369,  x.  340;  aliena- 
tion of  the  Arcadians  from,  b.c.  368,  x. 
354  seq ;  assassination  of  Euphron  at,  x. 
374  9eq,\  application  of,  to  Persia,  b.c. 
367,  X.  379  aeq, ;  Persian  rescript  in  fa- 
vour of,  X.  381  seq,  \  protest  of  the 
Arcadians  against  the  headship  of,  x.  385 ; 
peace  of  Corinth,  Epidaurus  and  Phlius 
with,  B.C.  366,  X.  397  seq, ;  opposition  of 
the  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadians  to, 
B.C.  362,  X.  448 ;  power  of,  ii.c.  360-359, 
xi.  283  seq. ;  Philip  at,  xi.  293  seq, ;  Eu- 
bcca  rescued  from,  by  Athens,  b.c.  358, 
xi.  306  seq, ;  accusation  of,  against  Sparta 
before  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xi. 
341  {  accusation  of,  against  Phokis  before 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  xi.  342 ;  the 
Phokians  countenanced  by  Athens  and 
Sparta  as  rivals  of,  xi.  3G7;  envoys  to 
Philip  from,  b.c.  346,  xi.  560,  565 ;  and 
Athens,  unfriendly  relations  between,  b.c. 
339,  xi.  669  ;  mission  of  Demosthenes  to, 
B.C.  339,  xi.  iilZseq, ;  and  Athens,  alliance 
of,  against  Philip,  b.c.  339,  xi.  677 ;  se- 
verity of  Vhilip  towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Chieroneia,  xL  697 ;  march  of  Alexander 
from  Thrace  to,  xii.  48 ;   capture  and 


destructioa  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  60  Mf . ; 
restored  by  Kassander,  xii.  496. 

Thebes  m  Egypt,  iu.  418. 

Thefit  laws  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  192. 

Theia,  i.  6,  8. 

Themis,  i.  6, 13. 

Themistokles,  character  of,  iv.  455  seq. ;  and 
Aristeides,  rivalry  between,  v.  69,  371 ; 
change  of  Athens  from  a  land-power  to  a 
sea-power  proposed  by,  v.  70 ;  long-sighted 
views  of,  in  creating  a  navy  at  Athens,  v. 
72,  398  n.  2 ;  and  the  Laurian  mines,  y. 
75  ;  his  explanation  of  the  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle  on  Xerxes*s  invasion,  v. 
84  ;  prevails  upon  the  Greeks  to  stay  and 
fight  at  Artemisium,  v.  133  seq, ;  inscribed 
invitations  of,  to  the  lonians  under  Xerxes, 
v.  140;  activity  and  resource  of,  on 
Xerxes's  approach,  v.  151 ;  opposes  the 
removal  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Salamis 
to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  v.  167  seq, ;  and 
Eurybiadcs  at  Salamis,  v.  168  n. ;  and 
Adeimantus  of  Corinth,  at  Salamis,  v.  168, 
170;  his  message  to  Xerxes  before  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  v.  173;  his  message 
to  Xerxes  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  v. 
190 ;  levies  fines  on  the  Cyclades,  v.  192  ; 
honours  rendered  to,  after  the  battle  of 
SaUmis,  v.  198 ;  alleged  proposal  of,  to 
burn  all  the  Grecian  ships  except  the 
Athenian,  v.  274  n.  2;  Btrataaem  of, 
respecting  the  fortification  of  Awens,  v. 
331  seq, ;  plans  of,  for  the  naval  aggran- 
disement of  Athens,  v.  337  seq, ;  persuades 
the  Athenians  to  build  twenty  new  triremes 
annually,  v.  342 ;  and  Pausanias,  v.  370, 
383  ;  opponents  and  corruption  of,  after 
the  Persian  war,  v.  378  seq, ;  and  Timo- 
kreon,  v.  379  ;  first  accusation  of  treason 
against,  V.  380;  two  accusations  of  treason 
against,  v.  381  is.  1 ;  ostracism  of,  v.  382, 
383  n.  1;  second  accusation  of  treason 
against,  v.  383 ;  flight  and  adventures  of, 
on  the  second  chiurge  of  MetUsm,  v.  384 
seq, ;  and  AdmStus,  v.  384  ;  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus,  v.  386  seq, ;  in  Persia, 
V.  386  seq. ;  rewards  and  death  o^  v«  389 
seq, 

TheodSrus  qf  Samos,  iv.  132  n. 

TheodSrus  the  Syracusati,  speech  of^  against 
Dionysias,  x.  699  seq, 

Theogms,  iii.  61,  iv.  124. 

Theogony  of  the  Greeks  not  a  cosmogony,  i. 
3 ;  of  Hesiod,  L  5  ;  Orphic,  L  22  seq,  \  He- 
siodic  and  Orphic,  compared,  i.  27  seq,; 
Hesiodic  legend  of  Pandora  in,  i.  104. 

Theoklh,  the  founder  of  Naxos  in  Sicily,  iiL 
483 ;  expels  the  SikeU  from  Leontini  and 
Katana,  iii.  488. 

Theology,  triple,  of  the  pagan  world,  i.  588. 

Theophrastusy  the  phytologist,  i.  485  n,  \  his 
treatment  of  mythes,  i.  550. 

Theopompus,  the  Spartan  king,  ii.  570  nn. 

Theqpompus,  the  historian,  on  the  Spartan 
empire,  ix.  270  n. 

The6riG  Board  at  Athens,  creation  of,  ix.  526. 
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TMHe  Fimd,  aHiirions  of  Demorthenls  to, 
xi  466, 471 ;  motion  of  ApoUodonis  about, 
xi  485 ;  not  appropriated  to  war  purposes 
till  just  before  the  battle  of  Cbaeroneia,  xL 
492 ;  true  character  of,  xL  492  w^. ;  at- 
tempt  of  the  Athenian  property-classes  to 
evade  direct  taxation  by  recourse  to,  xi« 
497 ;  application  of,  to  military  puipoies, 
XL  679. 

TheMkon,  viiL  439. 

TheSn,  iL  324. 

Thira,  iL  35 ;  foundation  of  Kyi^d  from,  !▼. 
39  fe;. 

Theramen£tt  Pdoponnesian  fleet  nnder,  TiL 
533;  statement  of,  respecting  the  Four 
Hundred,  iriii.  18  fi.  2 ;  expedition  of,  to 
the  Hellespont,  viii.  159 ;  accusation  of 
the  generals  at  Arginusae  by,Tiii.  246  ieq:.\ 
probable  conduct  of,  at  Aiginuse,  viiL  252 
seg.,  254  ft. ;  first  lunbassy  of,  to  Sparta, 
▼iii.  309 ;  second  embassy  of,  to  Sparta, 
Tiii.  311 ;  and  the  executions  by  the  Thirty, 
▼ill.  328, 330, 334 ;  and  Kritias,  dissentient 
Tiews  of,  viiL  329  aeq.t  339 ;  exasperation 
of  the  migority  of  the  Thirty  against,  yiii. 
339;  dennndatiou  of,  by  Kritias  in  the 
senate,  yiii.  340 ;  reply  of,  to  Kritias's 
denunciation  in  the  senate,  viii.  342 ;  con- 
demnation and  death  of,  viii.  344  aeq, 

TheramenSt  the  Athemim,m\\,  25 ;  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Four  Hundred,  viiL  79  »eq. ; 
his  impeachment  of  the  embassy  of  the 
Four  Hundred  to  Sparta,  Tiii.  113  m;. 

TkermaeMUf  ix.  509. 

T%erma,  Xerxes's  movements  from,  to  Ther- 
mopylae, V.  112 ;  capture  of,  by  Archestra- 
tns,  vL  96. 

Thermaie  Gulf,  original  occupants  on,  iv.  17. 

ThermcpykBf  Greeks  north  of,  in  the  first 
two  centuries,  ii.  367 ;  Phokian  defensive 
wall  at,  ii.  379 ;  resolution  of  Greeks  to 
defend  against  Xerxes,  v.  97;  the  pass 
of,  T.  99  ieq.;  path  over  Mount  (Eta 
avoiding,  v.  107;  movements  of  Xerxes 
from  Therma  to,  v.  112;  impressions  of 
Xerxes  about  the  defenders  at,  v.  118; 
repeated  Persian  attacks  upon,  repulsed, 
Y.  120;  debate  among  the  defenders  of, 
when  the  Persians  approached  their  rear, 
T.  123;  manoeuvres  ascribed  to  Xerxes 
respecting  the  dead  at,  v.  141 ;  numbers 
slain  at,  on  both  sides,  v.  142;  inscrip- 
tions commemorative  of  the  battle  at,  v. 
142 ;  effect  of  the  battle  of,  on  the  Greeks 
and  Xerxes,  v.  144  9eq,\  conduct  of  the 
Peloponnesians  after  the  battie  of,  v.  145  ; 
hopeless  situation  of  the  Athenians  after 
the  battle  of,  v.  147 ;  Onomarchus  at,  xi. 
360 ;  Philip  checked  at,  by  the  Athenians, 
xi.  413  ;  position  of  Phahekus  at,  b.c.  347- 
346,  xi.  520,  578 ;  application  of  the  Pho- 
kians  to  Athens  for  aid  against  Philip  at, 
B.C.  347,  xi.'  522 ;  importance  of,  to  Philip 
and  Athens,  b.c.  347,  xi.  524 ;  march  of 
Philip  to,  1I.C.  346,  xi.  564  9eq. ;  plans  of 
Philip  B^nst,  B.C.  346,  xi.  568 ;  letters  of 


Philip  iBvitingthe  Athemam  to  Join  ham 
at,  xi.  576;  Pkokians  at,  b.c.  347-^6, 
xL  578  My. ;  surrender  of,  to  Philip,  xL 
582 ;  professions  of  Philip  after  his  con- 
quest of,  xi  586;  special  meeting  of  the 
Amphiktyons  at,  b.c  339,  xL  663. 

Tkemnu,  ii.  390. 

Th^  qf  Agrigenium  and  Gelo,  t.  297  se^. ; 
and  Hiero,  v.  307;  severe  treatment  of 
Himereans  by,  v.  307 ;  death  o^  v.  311. 

Tkenander,  the  Orchomenian,  at  the  Theban 
banquet  to  Mardonias,  v.  216. 

Thertit^M,  i  405,  ii.  96  ieq. 

Tketeium  at  Athens,  v.  415. 

Tk^seve,  i.  232,  282  eeq. ;  and  the  Mindtsnr, 
L  303 ;  obtains  burial  for  the  fidlen  chiefis 
against  Thebes,  i.  376;  the  political  re- 
forms of,  ii.  29 ;  and  Menestheus,  ii.  30 ; 
restoration  of  the  sons  of,  to  his  kingdom, 
iL  31 ;  consolidation  of  Attica  by,  iiL  92 ; 
bones  of,  conveyed  to  Athens,  v.  413. 

TAesmoit  iiL  101. 

Theemcphoria,  festival  of,  L  60. 

TketmothetiB,  iiL  100. 

TVketpia,  hard  treatment  of,  by  Thebes,  b.c. 
423,  vi.  618 ;  severity  of  Thebes  towarda, 
B.C.  372,  X.  219. 

Theepian  contingent  of  Leonidas,  v.  125. 

Theipiane,  distress  of,  caused  by  Xerxes's 
invasion,  v.  125  n.  2 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  x.  245  ;  expulsion  of,  from  Boco- 
tia,  after  the  battie  of  Leuktra,  x.  265. 

ThespU  and  Solon,  story  of,  iii.  198. 

Thetprotians,  iii.  555  eeq, 

Thestaiian  cities,  disorderly  confederacy  of, 
ii.  377  ;  and  Athenian  cavalry,  skirmishes 
of,  with  Archidamus,  vi.  181;  cavalry 
sent  home  by  Alexander,  xii.  246. 

ThetaaUans,  migration  of,  from  Thespr6tis  to 
Thessaly,  ii.  19;  non-Hellenic  character 
of,  iL  20;  and  their  dependents  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  it.  368  aeq. ;  character 
and  condition  of,  ii.  371  eeq. ;  and  Xerxes's 
invasion,  v.  92,  95 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens  and  Argos,  about  b.c.  461,  v.  435  ; 
Thebans,  and  Lokrians,  war  of,  with  the 
Phokians,  b.c.  355,  xL  356. 

The88aht9f  son  of  Kimon,  impeachment  of 
Alkibiad^s  by,  vii.  286. 

Tketealy,  affinities  of,  with  Boeotia,  ii.  24 ; 
quadruple  division  of,  ii.  376 ;  power  of, 
when  united,  iL  378;  Athenian  march 
against,  b.c.  454,  v.451 ;  Brasidas's  march 
•  through,  to  T-hrace,  vi.  542  eeq. ;  Lacedae- 
monian reinforcements  to  Brasidas  pre- 
vented from  passing  through,  vi.  614; 
state  of,  b.c.  370,  x.  339;  influence  of 
Thebes  in,  b.c.  369,  x.  340 ;  expedition  of 
Pdopidas  to,  b.c.  369,  x.  340;  expedition  of 
Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  368,  x.  360 ;  expeditions 
of  Pelopidas  to,  x.  361  n.  2 ;  mission  of 
Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  366,  x.  387 ;  expedition 
of  Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  363,  x.  415,  420  eeq.  $ 
despots  of,  xi.  286  eeq. ;  first  expedition  of 
Philip  into,  against  the  despots  of  Pherse, 
xL  366,  408,  412  n.  2 ;  second  expedition 
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of  Philip  into,  Againtt  the  delpott  of  Phe- 
im,  zL  4 10  ieg, ;  victory  of  Leo6thenest>yer 
Antipater  in,  xii.  424. 

Thitei  in  legendary  Oreeee,  ii.  135 ;  in  At- 
tica immediately  before  Solon's  legisla- 
tion,  iiL  128  teg, ;  mutiny  of,  iii.  132. 

TMetit  and  PMeos,  i.  257. 

Thimbfrm,  expedition  of,  to  Asia,  ix.  287 ; 
defeat  and  death  of,  ix.  502,  xii.  580  aeg, 

TkhrhodW*  opinion  on  the  partition  of  land 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  ii.  541  m^.,  548, 
552  9€q. 

Thirty  at  Athens,  nomination  of,  Tiii.  321 ; 
proceedings  of,  yiii.  325  seq, ;  executions 
by,  vm,  326  wq,,  330  »eq,,  336  seq. ;  discord 
among,  viii.  329 ;  three  thousand  hoplites 
nominated  by,  viii.  335 ;  disarming  of  ho- 
plites by,  yiiL  336;  murders  and  spolia- 
tions by,  Tiii.  336,  349  ;  tyranny  of,  after 
the  death  of  Theramends,  yiii.  349 ;  intel- 
lectual teaching  forbidden  by,  yiiL  350 ; 
andSokratds,  yiii.  352;  growing  insecurity 
of,  yiii.  353;  disgust  in  Greece  at  the 
enormities  of,  yiii.  357 ;  repulse  and  defeat 
of,  by  Thrasybuius  at  Phyl6,  yiii.  362 ; 
seizure  and  execution  of  prisoners  at 
Bleusis  and  Salamis  by,  yiii.  364 ;  defeat 
of,  by  Thrasybuius  at  Peiraeus,  yiii.  367 
teq.;  deposition  of,  yiii.  371;  reaction 
a^Eunst,  on  the  arriyal  of  king  Pausanias, 
yiii.  376 ;  flight  of  the  sunriyors  of  the, 
yiii.  383 ;  treatment  of,  b.c.  403,  viii.  401 ; 
oppression  and  sufl'ering  of  Athens  under 
the,  ix.  251 ;  Athens  rescued  from  the,  ix. 
252  ;  the  knights  or  horsemen  supporters 
of  the,  ix.  253 ;  Athens  under  the,  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Spartan  empire,  ix.  254 ; 
compared  with  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies, 
ix.  257 ;  and  Kallibius,  ix.  261 ;  pot  down 
by  the  Athenians  themselyes,  ix.  273. 

Thorax  and  Xenophon,  ix.  182  seq, 

Thrace,  Chalkidic  colonies  in,  iy.  29  eeq,; 
Greek  settlements  east  of  the  Strymun  in, 
iy.  33 ;  conquest  of,  by  the  Persians  under 
Darius,  iy.  369 ;  and  Macedonia,  march  of 
Mardonius  into,  iy.  423;  contributions 
leyied  by  Xerxes  on  towns  in,  y.  57 ;  Bra- 
sidaB's  expedition  to,  yi.  503,  541  eeq. ; 
war  continued  in,  during  the  one  year's 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  yi.  598 ; 
Alkibiad^  and  Thrasybuius  in,  b.c.  407, 
yiii.  195 ;  Iphikrates  in,  between  B.C.  387- 
378,  X.  143  eeq. ;  Iphikrates  in,  b.c.  368- 
365,  X.  342  eeq.i  Philip  in,  b.c.  351,  xi. 
428,  and  b.c.  346,  xi.  557,  559,  and  B.C. 
542-341,  xi.  622  teq.',  Alexander's  expe- 
dition into,  xii.  29  ieq, ;  march  of  Alex- 
ander from,  to  Thebes,  xii.  48. 

J%radan  influence  upon  Greece,  L  42 ;  race 
in  the  North  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  281 ;  Cher- 
lonesus,  iy.  36 ;  subject-allies  of  Athens 
not  oppressed  by  her,  yi.  551  eeq, ;  merce- 
naries under  DiitrephSs,  yii.  490  teq. 

J^raeiau  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  ii  120 ;  and  Phrygians,  afll- 
Bities  between,  iii  282  i«f .,  289 ;  affinitiea 


and  migrations  of,  iii  282  teq. ;  Mumbert 
and  abode  of,  iy.  26 ;  general  character  of, 
iy.  26  seq. ;  Asiatic  characteristics  of,  iy. 
29 ;  yenality  of,  yi.  290  n. 

nroihte,  xi.  244,  254. 

Thrasybuhia  of  Syracuse,  y.  313  seq, 

Thrasybuius,  the  Athenian,  speech  of,  at 
Samos,  yiii.  65 ;  efforts  of,  at  Samoa,  in 
fayour  of  Alkibiad£s,  yiii.  68 ;  in  Thrace, 
yiii  195 ;  accusation  of  the  generals  at 
Arginuse  by,  yiii.  247  seq,\  flight  of, 
from  Attica,  yiii.  330;  occupation  of 
PhylS,  and  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  Thirty 
by,  yiii.  361 ;  occupation  of  Peirsens  by, 
yiii.  366 ;  yictory  of,  over  the  Thirty  at 
Peiraeus,  yiii  367  seq, ;  increasing  strength 
of,  at  Peineus,  yiii.  373  ;  straitened  condi- 
tion of,  in  Peiraeus,  yiii.  375  ;  at  Peiraeus, 
king  Pansanias's  attack  upon,  yiii.  378; 
and  the  Ten  at  Athens,  peace  between, 
yiii.  379 ;  and  the  exiles,  restoration  of,  to 
Athens,  yiii.  382 ;  assistance  of,  to  Bvander 
and  others,  yiii  418  n.  3;  honorary  reward 
to,  yiii  425 ;  aid  to  the  Thebans  by,  ix. 
411;  acquisitions  of,  in  the  Hellespont 
and  Bosphorus,  ix.  508;  victory  or,  in 
Lesbos,  ix.  509 ;  death  and  character  of, 
ix.  509. 

Thrasydaus,  v.  307 ;  cruel  government,  de- 
feat and  death  of,  v.  311,  ii.  310, 314. 

ThrasykUs  and  Strombichides,  expedition  of, 
to  Chios,  vii.  515. 

ThrasyUus,  vii.  99, 101 ;  at  Samos,  b.c.  411, 
yiii.  64, 66 ;  at  Lesbos,  viii.  137;  eluded  by 
Mindarus,  viii  138;  at  Elaeus,  viii  146; 
repulse  of  Agis  by,  viii.  173 ;  expedition 
of,  to  Ionia,  viii  174;  and  AlkibiadSs,  at 
the  Hellespont,  viii  176. 

Thrasylocnus  and  Demosthen^,  xi  375  si.  2. 

Thrasymachus,  rhetorical  precepts  of,  viii 
501 ;  doctrine  of,  in  Plato's  Republic,  viii. 
536  seq. 

Three  thousand,  nominated  by  the  Thirty  at 
Athens,  viii.  335. 

Thucydidis,  altered  intellectual  and  ethical 
standard  in  the  age  of,  i.  494 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  ancient  mythes,  i  527,  542  seq. ; 
his  version  of  the  Trojan  war,  i  543  seq. ; 
on  the  dwellings  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  ii. 
147 ;  his  date  for  the  return  of  the  He* 
rakleids,  ii  18 ;  silence  of,  on  the  treaty 
between  Athens  aad  Persia,  v.  457;  de- 
scent of,  yi  17  ft.  2;  various  persona 
named,  ti  39  n.  2 ;  his  division  of  the 
year,  vi.  155  si.  1 ;  his  judgment  respect- 
ing Perikles,  vi  234,  238 ;  first  mention 
of  Kleon  by,  vi  331 ;  reflections  of,  on 
the  Korkyriean  massacre,  b.c.  427,  yi  377 
seq.;  structure  of  his  history,  vi.  419  n.; 
judgment  of,  on  Eicon's  success  at  I^lus, 
vi  472  seq'li  on  Kythdra,  vi.  496  ». ;  and 
the  capitulation  of  Amphipolis  to  Brasidas, 
▼i.  558,  560,  564  seq. ;  banishment  of,  vi 
565  seq,;  on  Kleon's  views  and  motivea 
in  desiring  war,  b.c.  422,  vi  622  ««?., 
627;  paasageiof,  onthebittleof  Amphi- 
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potii,  vL  669  fHi.,  641  a.,  644  n,  \  feelings 
of,  towards  Brasidas  and  Kleon,  vi.  6j5  ; 
treatment  of  Kleon  by,  vi.  655,  660  teg. ; 
dialogue  set  forth  by,  between  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  and  Executive  Council  of 
Melos,  vii.  149  aeg,,  157  m;.;  bis  favourable 
judgment  of  the  Athenians  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  b.c.  411,  viii.  121 
$eq. ;  study  of,  by  Demosthenes,  xi.  376. 

Thucydid^a,  aon  qfMeMdu,  v.  463;  rivahry 
of,  with  Perikl6s,  vi.  21  $eq. ;  ostracised, 
vi.  27 ;  history  of,  after  his  ostracism,  vL 
39  n.  2. 

Tkuritmat  defeat  of,  by  the  Lucanians,  xi. 
17. 

Tkuriif  foundation  of,  vi.  18  aeg.\  few  Athe- 
nian settlers  at,  vi.  20;  revolution  at, 
B.C.  413,  X.  530. 

T%yamiaf  surprise  of,  by  the  Phliaaians  and 
Chares,  x.  372. 

ThysitSan  banquet,  the,  i.  221. 

Thyeetie,  i.  219  eeg, 

Thymocharie,  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  viii. 
97  M?. 

rAyi»o<l^«,xii.l57,  169. 

Thynittna,  iii.  281. 

Tkyrea,  conquest  of,  ii.  605;  capture  of, 
by  Nikias,  b.c.  424,  vi.  498 ;  stipulation 
about,  between  Sparta  and  Argos,  b.c. 
420,  vii.  38. 

Thyaaageta,  iii.  330. 

Tigriat  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the,  iz. 
86  aeg,\  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
along  the,  ix,  121  aeg. ;  forded  by  Alex- 
ander, xii.  205  ;  voyage  of  Nearchus  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the,  xii. 
317,  318 ;  Alexander's  voyage  up  the,  to 
Opis,  xii.  327. 

TUpkuaioa  Jpolio,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  65. 

Timaua'a  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  551. 

Thnagoraa,  his  mission  to  Persia,  and  execu- 
tion, X.  381,  383,  384  n.  1. 

Timandra,  i.  231. 

TimarehttSf  decree  of,  xi.  511, 512fi. 

Ttmaaion,  and  Xenophon,  ix.  182  aeg. 

Time,  Grecian  computation  of,  ii.  155  n.  2. 

Timigenidaa,  death  of,  v.  252. 

Timocraey  of  Solon,  iii.  158  seq. 

Timokraiea,  the  Rhodian,  ix.  398  aeg, 

Timokruiea,  qfSyracuae,  xi.  127  aeg, 

Timokreon  and  Themistokles,  v.  379. 

Timolaua,  speech  of,  ix.  424. 

Timoleon,  appointment  of,  to  aid  Syracuse, 
xi.  191,  200 ;  life  and  character  of,  before 
B.C.  344,  xi.  192  aeg. ;  and  Timophanes, 
xi.  192  aeg, ;  preparations  of,  for  his  expe- 
dition to  Syracuse,  xi.  201 ;  voyage  of, 
from  Coriuth  to  Sicily,  xi.  202  aeg, ;  mes- 
sage from  Iliketas  to,  xi.  203;  at  Rhe- 
giuro,  xi.  203  aeg, ;  at  Tauromeniuro,  xi. 
207 ;  at  Adranum,  xi.  209;  220 ;  first 
arrival  of,  at  Syracuse,  xi.  211  ;*  surrender 
of  Ortygia  to,  xi.  212  aeg. ;  reinforcement 
from  Corinth  to,  xi.  215,  219,  222  ;  admi- 
ration  excited  by  the  successes  of,  xi.  215, 
228  s  advantage  of  Ortygia  to,  xi.  219 ; 


return  of,  from  Adranum  to  Syrtense,  xL 
223;  Messend  declares  in  favour  of,  xi. 
223;  capture  of  Epipolse  by,  xi.  226; 
favour  of  the  gods  towards,  xL  228,  253, 
255 ;  ascribes  his  successes  to  the  gods, 
xi.  230 ;  temptations  and  conduct  of,  on 
becoming  master  of  Syracuse,  xi.  231  aeq. ; 
demolition  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold  in 
Ortygia  by,  xi.  233 ;  erection  of  courts  of 
justice  at  Syracuse  by,  xi.  234  ;  recall  of 
exiles  to  Syracuse  by,  zi.  235 ;  capitula- 
tion of  Hiketas  with,  at  Leontini,  xi.  241 ; 
puts  down  the  despots  in  Sicily,  xi.  241, 
254  aeg, ;  march  of,  from  Syracuse  againit 
the  Carthaginians,  xi  243  aeg, ;  and  Thra- 
sius,  xi.  244,  254 ;  victory  of,  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Krim^us,  xL  246 
aeg, ;  and  Mamerkus,  xi.  255  aeg, ;  par- 
tial defeat  of  his  troops,  xi.  255 ;  victory 
of,  over  Hikeras  at  the  Damurias,  xL  256 ; 
surrender  of  Leontini-  and  Hiketas  to,  zi. 
257 ;  peace  of,  with  the  Carthaginians,  zL 
258  ;  capture  of  Messen^  and  Hippon  by, 
zi.  259 ;  lays  down  his  power  at  Syracuse, 
xi.  261 ;  great  influence  of,  after  his  re- 
signation at  Syracuse,  zi.  262,  273 ;  and 
the  immigration  of  new  Greek  settlers 
into  Sicily,  zi.  265  aeg, ;  residence  of,  at 
Syracuse^  xi.  268 ;  in  the  public  assembly 
at  Syracuse,  zL  269  aeq,-,  uncorrapted 
moderation  and  public  spirit  of,  zi.  272 ; 
freedom  and  prosperity  in  Sicily,  intro- 
duced by,  zi.  273  ;  death  and  obsequies  of, 
zi.  274 ;  and  Dion,  contrast  between,  zi. 
277  aeg,;  the  constitution  established  at 
Syracuse  by,  exchanged  for  an  oligarchy, 
zii.  531. 

Timomaehua  in  the  Hellespont,  z.  513. 

I^ophanea  and  Timoleon,  xi.  192  aeg. 

ThnotheustaonqfKonon,  x.  149;  circumnavi- 
gation of  Peloponnesus  by,  x.  179 ;  at  Za- 
kynthus,  x.  192 ;  appointment  of,  to  aid 
Korkyra,  b.c.  373„x.  195 ;  delay  of,  in  aid- 
ing Korkyra,  x.  198  aeg.,  199  n. ;  and  Iphi- 
krates,  x.  202,  409,  410  ».  1 ;  trial  and 
acquittal  of,  v.  207  aeg,,  209  n, ;  expedi* 
tion  of,  to  Asia  Minor,  b.c.  366,  z.  345, 
402  aeg,;  and  Charidemus,  x.  411,  413; 
successes  of,  in  Macedonia  and  Chalkidikd, 
B.C.  365-364,  z.  411 ;  failure  of,  at  Am- 
phipolis,  B.c.  364,  x.  413 ^  and  Kotys,  z. 
413 ;  in  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  363,  z.  413, 
419,  507  ;  in  the  Hellespont,  b.c.  357,  zi. 
316 ;  accusation  of,  by  Chares,  zi.  318 
aeg,,  322  n. ;  aiTogance  and  unpopularity 
of,  xi.  320 ;  exile  and  death  of,  xi.  323. 

Tmotheua,  qf  ike  Pontic  HeraJtleia,  zii. 
629. 

Tiribazw  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iz. 
136,  140;  embassy  of  Antalkidas,  Konon, 
and  others  to,  ix.  498  aeg. ;  and  Antalki- 
das at  Susa,  ix.  531 ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  ix.  534 ;  and  Orontes,  z.  30, 
31. 

Tiaamenua,  aon  of  Oreat^a,  ii.  6, 10, 11  n.  1. 

Tiawnenua,  the  Athenian,  decree  of,  viii.  405. 
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Tii^homu,  despot  at  Pheis,  xi.  290. 
Tu$tq)hemet  and  Pharnabazus,  embassy 
firom,  to  Sparta,  b.c.  413,  vii.  503 ;  and 
ChalkideuSi  treaty  between,  viL  518 ;  first 
treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  viL 
518 ;  payment  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
by,  vii.  535 ;  and  Astyochus,  treaty  be- 
tween, vii.  543  aeq,i  second  treaty  of, 
vrith  the  Peloponnesians,  vii.  543  m;.  ; 
and  Lichas,  at  Miletus,  viL  548 ;  double- 
dealing  and  intrigues  of,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  viL  548,  551  9eq. ;  escape 
and  advice  of  Alkibiadcs  to,  viii.  3  fegr, 
and  the  Greeks,  Alkibiades  acts  as  inter- 
preter between,  viii.  6 ;  redaction  of  pay 
to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  viii.  6; 
third  treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
viii.  31  8eg, ;  envoy  ficom,  to  Sparta,  b.c. 
411,  viii.  133 ;  false  promises  of,  to  Min- 
darus,  viii.  134;  and  the  Phenidan  fleet 
at  Aspendus,  viii.  134,  136, 154 ;  and  the 
Peloponnesians  at  the  Hellespont,  viiL 
153  9eq,i  Alkibiad^  arrested  by,  viii.  161 ; 
charge  of,  against  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ix. 
9 ;  negotiations  and  convention  of,  with 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iz.  79  $eq,; 
retreating  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
under,  ix.  84  9eg. ;  treachery  of,  towards 
Klearchus  and  other  Greeks,  ix.  93  aeq. ; 
plan  of,  against  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
ix.  101 ;  attack  of,  on  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  122 ;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
ix.  286 ;  and  Derkyllidas,  ix.  290, 304  wq, ; 
and  Agesilaus,  ix.  362,  370 ;  death  of,  ix. 
372. 

Titamdea,  the,  i.  6. 

Tiianst  the,  i.  6,  7, 11  ;  the  Orphic,  L  23. 

Ti9ea9ai  rd  S^Xa,  meaning  of,  vL  155  ».  2, 
485  n.  1,  508  ».,  524  n.  2,  528  n. 

Tiihrauitea  supersedes  Tissaphemes,  and 
opens  negotiations  with  Agesilaus,  ix.  372; 
sends  an  envoy  to  Greece  against  Sparta, 
ix.  398  $eq, ;  victory  of  Chwes  and  Arta- 
bazus  over,  xi.  325. 

Tohnideg,  voyage  of,  round  Peloponnesus,  v. 
450 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  v.  471. 

Tbmi,  legendary  origin  of  the  name,  i.  325 
n.  3,  xii.  641. 

Topographical  impossibilities  in  the  legend 
of  Troy  no  obstacles  to  its  reception,  i.  448 ; 
criticisms  inapplicable  to  the  legend  of 
Troy,  i.  450. 

Torgium,  victory  of  Agathokles  over  Deino- 
kratcs  at,  xii.  605. 

TorCne^  surprise  and  capture  of,  by  Brasidas, 
vi.  570 ;  capture  of,  by  Kleon,  vi.  632. 

Torrht'bia,  jii.  302. 

Torture,  use  of,  to  elicit  truth,  vii.  274  n. 

Town-occupations,  encouragement  to,  at 
Athens,  lii.  195. 

Towns f  fonliication  of,  in  early  Greece,  iL 
145  seq. 

Trades,  Cirecian  deities  of,  i.  465. 

Tradition^  Greeks  matter  of,  uncertified,  i. 
580  ;  fictitious  matter  in,  does  not  imply 
fraud,  i.  581. 


Trazeut  removal  of  Atheniam  to,  on  Xanea'a 

approach,  v.  148. 

Tragedies,  lost,  of  Prometheus,  i.  107  n.  2. 

Tragedy,  Athenian,  growth  of,  viii.  435; 
Athenian,  abundant  production  of,  viiL 
437 ;  Athenian,  efiTect  of,  on  the  public 
mind,  viii.  440;  Grecian,  ethical  senti- 
ment in,  viiL  460. 

TngtezuSf  legendary  origin  of,  i.  238 ;  date 
of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  337  n.  2 ;  the  Ten 
Thousand  at,  xi.  155, 169  seq, ;  departure 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  from,  ix.  172. 

Trench  of  Artaxerxes  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  wall  of  Media,  ix.  54,  56  n  1. 

TribalU,  defeat  of  Philip  by,  xi.  639;  viotoiy 
of  Alexander  over,  xiL  31. 

Tribes  and  demes  of  KleisthenSs,  iv.  176  fty. 

Tribute  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  vL  6 
n.  3,  9  n.  2. 

Trierarchio  reform  of  Demosthenes,  i.  639 
seq, 

TrinaJMa,  town  of,  vii.  172. 

TriphyUa,  Minyse  in,  ii.  37;  and  Elis,  ii.  592, 
X.  356,  429. 

Tr^hgUans,  u.  408. 

Tryfte  theology  of  the  pagan  world,  L  588 1 
partition  of  past  time  by  Yarro,  i.  153. 

Tr^lU,  iU.  361. 

Trireme,  equipment  of  a,  vi.  271  ft. 

Tritant€schmis,  exclamation  of,  on  the  Greeks 
and  the  Olympic  games,  v.  155. 

Trit6n  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  326. 

Trii6nis,  Lake,  iv.  47  n.  2 ;  prophecies  about, 
iv.  52. 

THttyes,  iii.  ^1,  91  n. 

Tr6ad,  the,  L  451. 

Tr6a9  Jlexandreia,  L  441. 

Tr6as,  historical,  and  the  Teokrians,  L  451. 

Trojan  war,  Thucydides's  version  of,  L  643 
seq, ;  the  date  of,  ii.  52,  76. 

Trt^ans,  allies  of,  i.  398 ;  new  allies  of,  L 
404, 405  ;  and  Phrygians,  i.  452. 

Trophonhts  and  Agam&es,  L  177. 

Tr6s,  L  387. 

Troy,  legend  of,  L  386-458. 

Tunis,  capture  of,  by  Agathokl6a,  xiL  560 ; 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Agathokles  at,  xii. 
575 ;  Archagathus  blocked  up  by  the  Car- 
thaginians at,  xii.  593,  597 ;  victory  of 
the  Carthaginians  over  Agathoklds  near, 
xii.  598 ;  nocturnal  panic  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp  near,  xii.  598 ;  Agathoklds 
deserts  his  army  at,  and  they  capitulate, 
xii.  599,  600. 

Turpin,  chronicle  of,  L  635. 

Tych0,  near  Syracuse,  vii.  334. 

Tydeus,  i.  207,  369. 

Tyndareus  and  LSda,  L  230  seq, 

Tyndarion,  vii.  165. 

Tyndaris,  foundation  of,  xL  5. 

Types,  manifold,  of  the  Homeric  gods,  L.471. 

Typhaon  and  Echidna,  offspring  of,  L  10. 

Typhdeus,  L  12. 

Tyre,  iii.  358  seq,  \  siege  and  subjugation  of, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  iii,  444 ;  and  Car- 
thage, amicable  relations  between,  iii,  465 ; 
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dege  and  ctpture  of»  by  Alexander,  xii. 

179  M7. 
Tyrd,  different  accounts  of,  i.  148. 
l^frrhmuam,  O.  Muller's  view  of  the  origin 

of,  iii.  242. 
Tyrlaut  and  the  first  Mestenian  war,  ii.  568, 

570,  575 ;   efficiency  of,  in  the  second 

Messenian  wsr,  ii.  580  aeg. ;  poetry  of,  iv. 

110 ;  age  and  metres  of,  iv.  104. 

U. 

Vrttnoi,  i.  6,  7. 

Utury  and  the  Jewish  law,  iii.  150  «. 

Uiiea,  iii.  365 ;  capture  of,  by  Agathokl^, 

xii.  590. 
UxU,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  xii.  231. 


Varrc^t  triple  division  of  pagan  theology,  i. 

588 ;  his  triple  partition  of  past  time,  L 

653. 
Veneii,  the,  i.  431. 
VtUagert  regarded  as  inferiors  by  Hellens,  ii. 

345,  349. 
nUaffet  numerous  in  early  Greec^,  ii.  347. 
Foltunga  Saga,!.  ^iO, 

W. 

War,  the  first  sacred,  iv.  84  teq,,  v.  468 ; 
the  social,  xi.  310,  325  ;  the  second  sacred, 
xi.  339  M7.,  519,  582  teq. ;  the  third 
sacred,  xi.  646. 

WUe  men  of  Greece,  seven,  iv.  126  teg, 

Wolf^t  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  iL  191 ;  his 
theory  on  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  ii.  202  teg. 

Women,  Solon's  laws  respecting,  iii.  188. 

Woodm  hone  of  Troy,  the,  i.  410,  418. 

**  Works  and  Days,*'  races  of  men  in,  i.  88 
8eq,\  differs  from  the  Theogony  and  Homer, 
i.  91 ;  mingled  ethical  and  mythical  senti- 
ment in,  i.  92  seq. ;  the  earliest  didactic 
poem,  i.  95;  personal  feeling  pervading, 
i.  98 ;  probable  age  of,  i.  99 ;  legend  of 
Panddra  in,  L  103 ;  general  feeling  of  the 
poet  in,  L  105 ;  on  women,  i.  106. 

Writing,  unknown  to  Homeric  and  Hesi- 
odic  Greeks,  ii.  157 ;  few  traces  of,  long 
after  the  Homeric  age,  IL  192 ;  among  the 
Greeks,  iv.  130. 

X. 

Xanihipput  and  MUtiadSs,  iv.  483,  492. 
Xmif^me,  eon  qfPeriklie,  vi.  137. 
Xenarie  and  Kleobiilus,  the  anti-Athenian 

ephors,  vii.  32  eeq. 
Xaiat  and  Pasion,  desertion  of  Cyrus  by,  ix. 

37. 
Xenodohii,  xu.  574,  594,  596,  597. 
Xenokratee,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  xii, 

435,  436, 447. 
Xenephanee,  his  condemnation  of  ancient 

legends,  i.  494  $  Tbal^i  and  Pythagoras,  L 


495  eeq.;  his  treatment  of  andeiit  rnythea, 
i.  562 ;  philosophy  and  school  o^  iv.  623 
eeq. 

Xenepkdn,  his  treatment  of  ancient  mythea, 
i.  551 ;  on  Spartan  women,  iL  618,  520 
n.  2 ;  his  Cyropsedia,  iiL  311  n.,  iv.  247 ; 
his  version  of  Cyrus's  capture  of  Babylon, 
iv.  288  fi. ;  on  the  dikasteries,  vi.  58,  63 
n.2.;and  Plato,  evidence  of,  about  Sokrat^, 
viii.  555  eeq.,  609  «. ;  the  preceptorial  and 
positive  exhortation  of  Sokratds  exhibited 
Dy,  viii.  612 ;  remarks  of,  on  the  accusation 
against  Sokrat^,  viiL  650 ;  on  the  condem- 
nation of  Sokratis,  viii.  663 ;  and  his  join- 
ing of  the  Oyreian  army,  ix.  16 ;  length  of 
the  parasang  in,  ix.  19  n.  3 ;  dream  of, 
after  the  seizure  of  the  generals,  ix.  104 ; 
address  of,  to  the  captains  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  after  the  seizure  of  the  gene- 
rak,  ix.  105 ;  chosen  a  general  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  ix.  108 ;  first  speech  of,  to 
the  Ten  Thousand,  after  being  chosen  a 
general,  ix.  109  eeq,',  great  ascendency 
acquired  by,  over  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix. 
113  eeq. ;  and  Cheirisophns,  ix.  125, 131, 
145, 146;  prowess  of,  against  the  Persians, 
ix.  125  teq. ;  in  the  mountains  of  the  Kar- 
duchians,  ix.  129  eeq. ;  at  the  Kentritla, 
ix.  136  M^. ;  propositions  ol^  to  the  Ten 
Thousand  at  Trapezus,  ix.  170;  his  idea 
of  founding  a  new  dty  on  the  Euxine, 
ix.  179  eeq. ;  charges  against,  and  speechea 
of,  at  Koty^ra,  ix.  181  eeq. ;  offered  the 
sole  command  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix. 
198 ;  at  Herakleia  and  Kalpe,  ix.  199 
eeq. ;  and  Kleander,  ix.  209,  212 ;  at  By- 
zantium, ix.  21 1 ;  and  Anaxibius,  ix.  223, 
225  eeq. ;  takes  leave  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
ix.  224 ;  rejoins  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix. 
226;  andAri8tarchus,ix.228;  andSenthes, 
ix.  211,  230  eeg. ;  his  poverty  and  sacrifice 
to  ZeusIMeilichios,  ix.  235  m^.;  at  Per- 
gamus  in  Mysia,  ix.  237  eeq,;  takes  his 
second  fsrewell  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ix. 
240 ;  and  the  Cyreian  army  under  the 
Lacedemonians,  ix.  241,  289,  432,  436; 
banishment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  ix.  241, 
242  n. ;  at  Skillus,  ix.  243  eeq. ;  later  life 
of,  ix.  245 ;  and  Deinarchus,  ix.  246  n  2 ; 
on  the  conduct  of  Sparta  between  b.c 
387-379,  X.  106 ;  partiality  of,  to  Sparta 
in  his  Hellenica,  x.  315  n ;  on  the  results 
of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  x.  482. 

Xerxee,  chosen  as  successor  to  Darius,  v.  2  ; 
instigated  to  the  invasion  of  Greece,  y.  4 ; 
resolves  to  invade  Greece,  v.  6 ;  ddibera* 
tion  and  dreams  of,  respecting  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece,  v.  9  eeq. ;  vast  preparatioiia 
of,  for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  v.  16  eeq. ; 
march  of,  to  Sardis,  and  collection  of  his 
forces  there,  v.  18 ;  throws  two  bridges 
across  the  Hellespont,  v.  19 ;  wrath  of, 
on  the  destruction  of  his  bridges  across 
the  Hellespont,  v.  21;  punishment  of 
the  Hellespont  by,  v.  21  eeq.;  second 
bridges  of|  over  the  HeUespoAty  r.  24  aeg. ; 
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•hip-canal  of,  acrofls  the  uthmus  of  Mount 
Athos,  V.  31  $eq,;  bridges  of,  acitws  the 
Strymdn,  y.  35 ;  demands  of,  sent  to 
Greece  before  his  inyasion,  y.  35,  78 ;  and 
the  mare  which  brought  forth  a  hare,  y. 
35  n. ;  march  of,  from  Sardis,  y.  36 ;  and 
Pythius,  the  Phrygian,  y.  38 ;  march  of, 
to  Abydos,  y.  40 ;  respect  shown  to  Ilium 
by,  y.  40 ;  crossing  of  the  Hellespont  by, 
y.  41  »eg,'t  march  of,  to  Doriskns,  y.  43; 
reyiew  and  muster  of  the  forces  of,  at 
Doriskus,  y.  44,  55;  numbering  of  the 
army  of,  at  Doriskus,  y.  47 ;  number  of 
the  army  of,  y.  48  ieq, ;  conyersations  of, 
with  Demaratus,  y.  55,  118, 131 ;  march 
of,  from  Doriskus  along  Thrace,  y.  56  aeq, ; 
crosses  the  Strymdn  and  marches  to  Akan- 
thus,  y.  58 ;  march  of,  to  Therma,  y.  60 ; 
fayourable  prospects  of,  on  reaching  the 
boundary  of  Hellas,  y«  60;  preparations 
of,  known  beforehand  in  Greece,  y.  77 ; 
heralds  of,  obtain  submission  from  many 
Grecian  cities,  y.  78 ;  alarm  and  mistrust 
in  Greece  on  the  inyasion  of,  y.  80 ;  un- 
willingness or  inability  of  northern  Greeks 
to  resist,  y.  87 ;  inability  of  Gelon  to  JQin 
in  resisting  the  inyasion  of,  y.  91 ;  the 
Thessalians  and  the  inyasion  of,  y.  92; 
Grecian  army  sent  to  defend  Tempd 
against,  y.  92;  abandonment  of  the  de- 
fence of  Tempd  against,  y.  93  aeq. ;  sub- 
mission of  northern  Greeks  to,  after  the 
retreat  fit>m  Temp^  y.  95;  engagement 
of  confedenate  Greeks  against  such  as 
joined,  y.  97 ;  first  encounter  of  the  fleet 
of,  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  y.  109;  moye- 
ments  of,  frfom  Therma  to  ThermopyliB,  y. 
112;  moyements  of  the  fleet  of,  from 
Thenna  to  Thermopylae,  y.  113  ».  2;  de- 
struction of  the  fleet  of,  by  storm  at  Mag- 
nesia, y.  114  uq. ;  delay  of,  with  his  land 
force  near  Trachis,  y.  117  nq.i  impres- 
sions of,  about  the  defenders  at  Thermo- 
pylae, y.  118;  at  Thermonylae,  doubts 
about  the  motiyes  ascribed  by  Herodotus 
to,  y.  119;  the  mountain-path  ayoiding 
IliermopylaB  reyealed  to,  y.  121 ;  impres- 
sions of,  after  the  combat  with  Leonidas, 
y.  131;  Demaratus's  adyice  to,  after  the 
death  of  Leonidas,  y.  131;  manoeuyres 
ascribed  to,  respecting  the  dead  at  Ther- 
mopylae, y.  141 ;  losses  of,  repaired  after 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  y.  144 ;  aban- 
donment of  Attica  on  the  approach  of,  y. 
148  aeq*i  occupation  of  Attica  and  Athens 
by,  y.  154;  oonyersation  of,  with  Arca- 
dians, on  the  Olympic  games,  y.  155; 
detachment  of,  against  Delphi,  y.  156; 
capture  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  by,  y. 
158  aeq. ;  number  of  the  fleet  of,  at  Salamis, 
y.  162  ».;  reyiews  his  fleet  at  Phal^m, 


and  calls  a  council  of  war,  v.  163 ;  reso- 
lution of,  to  fight  at  Salamis,  y.  164 ; 
Themistoklds's  message  to,  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  y.  1 73 ;  surrounds  the  Greeks 
at  Salamis,  y.  174  aeq.;  and  the  fleets  at 
Salamis,  position  of,  y.  179 ;  story  of  three 
nephews  of,  at  Salamis,  y.  180  ».;  fears  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  y.  187 ;  resoWes 
to  go  back  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, y.  188  aeq.;  sends  his  fleet  to  Asia 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  y.  188 ;  Mar- 
donios's  proposal  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  y.  189;  Themistokl^s's  message 
to,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  y.  190; 
retreating  march  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  y. 
193  aeq. ;  and  ArtayktSs,  y.  272 ;  causes 
of  the  repulse  of,  from  Greece,  y.  325 ; 
comparison  between  the  invasion  of,  and 
that  of  Alexander,  y.  326 ;  death  of,  ix.  3. 
Xuikuat  i.  136  aeq.,  142 ;  and  KreOsa,  i.  272. 


Zab,  the  Great,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
Ix.  92  aeq.  i  crossed  by  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  ix.  119. 

Zi^p^eua,  i.  25,  26  n. 

ZaJkyntkua,  iii.  551 ;  Timotheus  at,  x.  192 ; 
forces  of  Dion  mustered  at,  xL  116, 121 ; 
Dion's  yoyage  from,  to  Herakleia,  xi.  122. 

Zaleuima,  iii.  511. 

Zatmoxia,  i.  601. 

ZaniOi,  iii.  489 ;  fate  of,  y.  285  aeg. 

Zaria^Hif  Alexander  at,  xiL  279. 

Zfha,  i.  10. 

Zeno  qfElea,  yiiL  466,  469,  470. 

ZephfTua,  i.  8. 

2^ia  and  Kalais,  i.  273. 

Z^hua  and  Amphidn,  Homeric  legend  of,  i. 
349,  350,  358  aeq. 

Zeuffitm,  iiL  159;  Boeekh's  opinion  on  the 
pecuniary  qualification  of,  iii.  160  n. 

Zeua,  i.  3,  8,  10  aeq.,  17;  Homeric,  L  17; 
account  of,  in  the  Orphic  Theogony,  L 
24 ;  mythical  character,  names,  and  frmc- 
tions,  L  83  aeq.\  origin  of  the  numerous 
mythes  of,  L  84 ;  and  Promdtheus,  i.  85, 
103;  and  Danad,  i.  123 ;  and  Alkmlne,  i. 
127;  and  i£gina,  L  252;  and  Enrdpa,  L 
350 ;  and  Ganymddds,  L  387 ;  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Iliad  diflHoent  from  Zeus  in  the 
first  and  eighth,  iL  254;  fluctuation  of 
Greek  opinion  on  the  supremacy  of,  iy. 
264  ». 

Zeua  Amman,  Alexander's  yisit  to  the  oracle 
o^xiL  200. 

Zeua  Lqpkyatioa,  i.  171. 

Zeua  Ljfkama,  i.  239. 

Zeua  MeiHehioa,  Xenophon's  sacrifice  to,  ix. 
235  My. 

Zopyrua,  iy.  311. 
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A    MEMOIR    OF    THE    REMARKABLE    EVENTS 
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LETTERS,  DESPATCHES,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS. 

By  field  marshal  the  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

NOT  HITHERTO  PUBLISHED. 

Edited  by  the  PRESENT  DUKE. 

Uniform  with  the  First  Edition  of  the  Wsluiotoi  I>HPAIQH», 
edited  by  CoLona  Guiwooo. 

Two  Vols.     8to. 

These  volnnies  consist  of  Documents  relating  to  Iinii,  disooTcred  since  the  death  of  the 
DuKS  or  WauiMOiov,  and  of  a  ftw  which  were  printed  in  the  Second  Sdition  of 
'*  Gvawooi>*fl  Dkpatohb,**  but  not  included  in  the  First  Bdition« 


MISSIONARY    TRAVELS    AND    RESEARCHES    IN 
SOUTH    AFRICA; 

Including  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Tear^  Besidenoe  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey 
from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast ;  theoee  across  the  Continent^ 
down  the  Rirer  Zambesi,  to  the  Bastem  Ocean. 

By  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 

Portrait^  Maps  by  Auowsuith,  and  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.    21t.    {JUadjf, 


MR.  UmtRAY^  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


ON  THE   RIGHT  USE  OF  THE  EARLY  FATHERS: 

A  Conne  of  Leotures  delirered  in  the  UniYeraity  of  Oambridge. 
By  Rev.  J.  J.  BLUNT,  B.D., 

Late  Lady  KargtaeVs  Profeaaor  of  Divinity. 
8to.    {Beady.)   Umform  with  BlmiVs  <<  Histoiy  of  the  Cbristidn  Church." 

♦ 

THE   aEOLOOY    AND    EXTINCT  VOLCANOS   OF 
CENTRAL    FRANCE. 

By  G.  POULETT  SCROPE,  MP.,  F.RS.,  RG.S.,  &c. 

Second  Bdition,  enlaised  and  improredi  with  additions  and  conectionB.      With  Maps, 
Views  and  ^wocamic  Sketches.    Medium  8to. 

The  Anthor,  having  recently  revisited  Central  France,  has  been  enabled  to  reviBe  Ids 
work,  and  to  add  the  results  of  his  researches  and  those  of  other  Qeologists  up  to  the 
present  time. 

^ 

HISTORY    OF    HERODOTUS. 

A  new  English  Version,  from  the  Text  of  Qaisvobd,  Edited  with  Oopions  Notes  and 
Appendices,  illustrating  the  Histoiy  and  Geography  of  Herodotus,  from  the  meet  recent 
sonroes  of  information,  embodying  the  Chief  Besnlts,  Historical  and  Ethnographical,  which 
harelieen  obtained  in  the  Progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Hieroglyphical  Discorery. 

By  BEV.  GEORGE  RAVH^INSON,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford 

ASSI8TXD  BT 

COL.  SIR  HENRY  RAWLINSON,  K.C.B.,  and  SIR  J.  G.  WILKINSON,  P.RA 
With  Maps  and  ninstrations.    4  Vols.    8to. 


GALLERIES    AND    CABINETS    OF    ART    IN    ENGLAND. 

Being  an  Account  of  more  than  Forty  Collections,  visited  in  1854  and  1856, 
.      .  and  now  for  the  First  time  Described. 

By  dr.  WAAGEN,  Director  of  the  Royal  GWlery  of  Berlin. 

With  Inder.     8vo.     {Ready.) 

Formmff  a  Supplemental  Volume  to  hie  "  Treasures  of  Art  in  Gbeat  Britain.*' 
'**  Dr.  Waagen's  admirable  volumes.*'— Cftrd^taa  MananJbroneif,  ^.,  18<7. 


THE    SEPOY    REVOLT  J 

ITS    CAUSES    AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES. 
BT  HENRY  MEAD. 

8to. 
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A    NEW    HISTORY    OF    MODERN    EUROPE, 

From  the  taking  of  Constantinople  hj  the  Turks  to  the  dose  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea. 

bt  thos.  r  dyer. 

Author  of  "  The  Life  of  CoItIii,''  the  arttdle  "  Rome  *'  In  8mlth*s  Diet  of  CUorioal  Oeography, 

4  Tols.,  8vo, 

Mneh  light  has  been  throim  during  the  last  half  oentury  on  the  modern  history  of 
Europe ;  yet  Dr.  RnsseU's  work  upon  the  sul^ject^  although  quite  antiquated  and  fre- 
quently deficient  in  oorreotness,  remains  the  only  one  to  whidi  the  Rnglish  reader  can 
hare  reeourse.  The  present  work,  founded  on  the  best  and  most  recent  historical 
publications,  both  English  and  foreign,  has  been  undertaken  in  order  to  supply  an 
obvious  want 


MANUAL    OF    THE    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF 
FOSSIL    EXTINCT    ANIMALIA. 

The  substance  of  a  course  of  popular  Lectures  delirered  in  the  Museum  of  Econoiuio 
Geobgy,  in  the  Spring  of  1857. 

Bt  RICHABD  OWEN,  F.RS. 

Dl^th  Illnslrations.    8to. 
Uniform  with  Lyell's  "Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.** 


SIC! LY; 

ITS  ANCIENT  SITES  AND  MODERN  SCENES. 
By  GEORGE  DENNIS, 

Author  of  "  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  BtmriA." 
With  Illustrations.    Poet  8to. 


THE    CORNWALLIS    PAPERS; 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  PBIYATE  COBEESPONDBNCE  OF  CHABLB8,  MABQUIS 
CORNWALLIS,  during  the  American  War—his  two  Administrations  in  Indiar--ihe 
Uiuon  with  Ireland,  and  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  From  Piapers  in  Pooession  of  the  Aniily, 
and  Offidal  and  other  Documents,  ko. 

Edited,  with  Notxa,  by  CHAELBS  BOSS,  Esq, 

TBI  WOIK  WIU  IVOLUni  LITTIBi  VBOX 

KINO  OEOROB  III.  LORD  MBLTILLB.  LORD  SIDKOUTH. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALBa  LORD  CASTLERBAQH.  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

DUKE  07  YORK.  LORD  CORNWALLia  LORD  LIVBBPOOL. 

MR  PITT. 

Portrait.     3  toIs.     8to. 
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BRITISH    INDIA. 

A  Summary  of  ito  Goveniment^  Besonroea,  Bacm,  and  Beligions. 

COAP.  I.-SKETCH  OF  POLITICAL  HISTORY.  AND  EXISTING  GOVERN MENT -LAND 
TENURES-REVENUE  8T8TEM— ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL-ACTS  OF  PARUA- 
MENT  AND  PARLIAHBNTART  DOCUMENTS. 

CUAP.  n.-PRODUCTIONB  OF  INDIA—  COTTON  ~  OPIUM  —  INDIGO  —  SALT  »  (Pasu a- 

MKMTABT  PaPBM  RXLATIirO  TOi 

CUAP.  IIL-RACES  AND  REU0I0N8  OF  INDIA -HINDOO,  MAHOMMEDAN.  AND 
CHRISTIAN. 


By  ARTHUR  MILLS,  M.P. 

With  niuBtratire  Maps.     8to. 


THE    WORKS    OF    ALEXANDER    POPE. 

An  entirely  new  edition  :  the  Text  oarefolly  rerieed.    Preceded  by  a  Critical  Essay  on 
Pope  and  his  former  Bditors.    With  more  than  300  nnpublialied  Letters. 

Edited  by  the  late  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  CROKER. 

BT  PBTBB  CUNNINGHAM,  Bsq. 

8to. 


LIFE   OF   ALEXANDER    POPE. 

To  precede  Mr.  Cboku's  Edition  of  the  Works. 
8yo. 


BIOQRAPHICAL    ESSAYS 

CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  THE 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


STRAFFORD. 

STEELE. 

CROMWELL. 

CHURCHILL. 

DEFOE. 

POOTB. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

Syo, 

LIFE   AND   WORKS    OF   JONATHAN   SWIFT,  D.D., 

DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S. 

Syo. 


SOME    REMARKS   ON    QOTHIO    ARCHITECTURE, 

SECULAR  AND  DOMESTIC,  PBBSBNT  AND  FUTURE. 

By  GEORQE   GILBERT  SCOTT,  Architect,  A.RA. 

8va     {Readfg.) 


WINGED  WORDS  ON  CHANTREY'S  WOODCOCKS. 

Edited  by  JAMES   P.   MUIRHEAD,  MA. 

With  Etchings.     Square  Syo.     (Ready.) 
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MATERIALS  TOWARDS 
A     HISTORY     OF     AFGHANISTAN. 

By  J.  P.  FEKRIEB, 

Adjutant-General  of  the  Feraian  Army. 
8to. 


ANCIENT    POTTERY    AND    PORCELAIN: 

Egyptian,  Anatic,  Greek,  Boman,  Btrnscan,  and  Celtic 

Bt  SAMtJEL  BIBCH,  F.S.A. 

With  many  Woodcats.     2  yoIb.    Medium  8to. 


PRECEPTS    FOR    THE    CONDUCT    OF    LIFE. 

BXHOATATIOKS  TO  A  VIBTnOUS  COUBSE ;   DISSUASIONS  FROM  A  VICIOUS 
.     CABBBB.    BXTBACTBD  F&OM  THB  SOEIFTUBBS. 
BY  A  LADY. 
Fcap.  8to. 


THE    STUDENT'S    HUME. 

A  HuTOBT  of  EiroLARi)  for  the  Upper  ClasMs  in  Sohools,  based  npon  Hnme*8  Work, 
inowporaliDg  the  BesearcheB  of  recent  Hiatorianfl^  and  oontinaed  down  to  the  present  time. 

With  lUnstotions.    Post  8to. 

Uniform  with  **The  Students  Qibbon,*'  **Liddbll'8  History  of  Bome^**  and  '*  Smith's 

History  of  Qreeoe." 

"  ThiB  work  is  designed  to  sapply  a  long  acknowledged  want  in  our  School  Litenitiu«,~4i 
Histcrr  of  England  toft  Btudente^  In  a  yolume  of  moderate  size,  containing  the  resulte  of  the 
reaearcnes  of  the  beet  modem  historiane,  and  tteo  from  sectarian  and  party  prejudice.  Huiib*s 
*  HiBTOKT  or  Bnolavd'  has  been  chosen  aa  the  basis  of  the  preaent  work,  on  acoount  of  the 
excellence  of  his  narrative,  and  the  deameae  of  his  style.  Qibbon  teUs  ua,  that  the  *  earelesB 
inimitable  beauties  of  Hume  often  forced  him  to  close  the  yolume  with  a  mixed  aenaation  of 
delight  and  deapair ;'  and  it  aeemed  worae  than  uaeleas  in  a  work  like  the  present  to  dispense 
with  the  aasiBtauoe  of  ao  great  a  master  in  composition,  and  to  repeat  in  other  words  a  nairatiye 
that  had  been  already  ao  well  told.  But  Hums  has  not  always  been  followed  as  an  authoritjf, 
althooj^  he  ia  mors  trtistworty  than  moat  modem  critics  allow ;  atiU  hia  language  has  been 

"     -    *      -  -         -    *         •         *    ionB  nave  b 


adopted  as  liu-  as  possible  in  the  uamtion  of  events,  while  his  fiMte  and  conclusions T^ 
Ailly  silted,  espeoally  in  the  Hiatoiy  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  political  parties ;  and  much  new 
and  important  information  has  been  added  both  from  recent  works  and  original  documents."— 
JErtrscl/roia  Prtface. 
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AN    ENQLISH-LATIN    DICTIONARY. 

By  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D.,  and  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A. 

8to.  and,  Abridged,  12mo* 
Uniform  with  Dr.  Smith's  Latin-Engliah  Dictionaries. 
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A    MEDI>EVAL    LATIN-ENGLISH    DICTIONARY. 

Selected  and  translated  from  the  great  work  of  Dvoaboi. 

8vo. 
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ESSAYS    ON    THE    EARLY    PERIOD    OF    THE 
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Br  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  JOHN  WILSON  CROKKR. 

Reprinted  from  the  *<  Quarterly  Review. "    With  additioDB,  reyiaed. 

Syo.    {Seady,) 


A   DICTIONARY    OF    BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES^ 

By  various  Writers.     Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D. 

Woodcuts.     One  ToL    Medium  8vo. 
Uniform  -with  the  **  Dictionary  of  Cheek  and  Roman  Antiquitiee." 

"  Dr.  8mith*B  DiotkmariM  form  an  important  eLemtnt  in  oar  modem  BngUsh  aofaolanhip. 
Probably  no  modem  booka  taaYo  done  bo  much  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  researches  and  con- 
diudons  of  the  learned  men  of  our  time  in  the  field  of  antiquity.  If  the  DicUonaiies  to  come 
are  M  well  executed  as  their  predeoessora,  the  longer  Dr.  SmIUi  continues  to  publish  the  hotter 
ordinary  echolars  will  be  pLeased."— tfuordlam 


AN    ATLAS    OF    ANCIENT    GEOGRAPHY. 

Formiog  a  Oompanion  Work  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 
By  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LKB. 


4to. 


£NQLISH    ROOTS    AND    RAMIFICATIONS: 

Or,  Explanations  of  the  Derivation  or  Meaning  of  Diyers  Words  in  the  English  Langaage. 

Br  JOHN  ARTHUR  KNAPP. 

Fcap.  8to.    {Readp,) 

Uniform  with  «*TwarcH  on  Words,"  "Hkad's  Shall  and  Will." 


JOURNAL  OF  THE    ROYAL    GEOQRAPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

TOL.  27. 


11.  GisBORHS^  L.~6arvcy  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Daxien.    Map. 

12.  Hop&xKB,  Thos.— The  Mild  Wlnter-Tempexa- 
ture  of  the  Brifyah  Isles. 

18.  Bpratt,  Capt.  T.,  R.N.— Serpent  Island. 
14   Chaiz,  Prop.— Hydr()graphy  of  the  Valley 

of  the  Arre. 
15.  CHEGHOBir,  J.— On  the  Water  of  Wick, 
le.  Macdohald,  J.  D.,  Dr.— The Bewa  Birerand 

its  Tributaries.    Map. 

17.  Gbant,  Lt.-Col.— Description  of  VanoouTer 
Island. 

18.  AvDEBSQK,  Cflisr  Factob.— Route  to  Mon- 
treal Island. 

19.  LiviMoafiovE,  Dr.— Botttas  in  Central  AMoa. 
Map. 

30.  ORxaoar,  A.  C— North  Australian  Expedi- 
tion.   Map. 


Anniversary  Address  on  the  Progress  of  Qeography,  Council  Reports,  tc 

1.  JoOHMUB,  GavxaAL.— Expedition  of  Philip 

of  Macerten  agalaat  Tbermus  and  Sparta. 

2.  Military  Operations  ofBrennus  and  the 

Gauls  against  Tharmopyhe  and  JBtoIia. 

8.  Battle  of  Marathon.    4.  Batae  of  Sel- 

lasia.    Plans. 
5.  Yvut,  Capt.— Geography  of  Burma  and  ita 

Tributary  Staten.    llap. 
0.  MoHTKiTH,  Lt.-Gsh.— Route  from  Bushir  to 

BhirAz.    Map. 

7.  Lorrus,  W.  K.— The  River  '*  EuIsbub  "  of  the 

Greek  Historians.    Map. 

8.  OasoBM,  Capt.  S.— The  Sea  of  A20T,  the  Pu- 

trid Sea,  &c.    Map. 

9.  Abbott,  Coxsol.— Notes  on  a  Journey  E. 

from  Shiz^  to  FesslC  and  Dareb,  thence 
W.  by  Kehrlim  to  Kazeran.    Map. 
10.  Rawuvsoh,  Sib  H.  C— Mohamrah  and  the 
Vicinity.    Map.  I 

8to. 


MB.  MURRAY^  LIST  OP  NEW  WORKS. 


♦ 
HISTORY    OF    LATIN    CHRISTIANITY, 

Indndrng  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V. 
By   henry  HABT  MILMAN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St  Paul's. 

With  an  Index.     A  new  EdiUon.     6  Vols.     8to.     72«.    [Rwdy.)    ' 

♦ 

GREECE : 

PlOtOBIAI^  DESOaiPTIYS,  AUD  HiSTOBICALi 

By  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  D.D., 

Canon  of  Westminater. 

With  a  History  of  the  ChanMsteristics  of  Oreek  Art. 

Bt  GEOBeE  SOHABF,  F.S.A. 

A  new  SditioBi  retised^  wHh  600  Woodcuts.   Boyal  8to. 


ST.  PAUL'S    EPISTLES    TO    THE    CORINTHIANS. 

With  Critical  Notes  and  Dissertatioiis. 

Bv  REV.  ARTHUR  P.   STANLEY,  M.Au, 

Omon  of  Csntorbuiy,  and  Begins  FrofsoBor  of  KcdesiMtical  Hittoty  at  Oxfbrd. 

A  New  and  Bensed  Edition.    8to. 
♦ 

ST.  PAUL'S    EPISTLES   TO   THE   THES8AL0NIANS, 
QALATIANS,   AND    ROMANS. 

WITH  CBITICAL  NOTES  AND  DISSERTATIONS. 

By  REV.  B.  JOWETT,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 
Second  and  rcTised  Edition.     2  Vols.     8to. 


SILURIA: 

Tni  History  of  thx  Oldxat  Kirowir  Bocks  ooBTAiiaHa  OaaABio  Beicaixs  ;.  with  a 
brief  Sketch  of  the  Distribotion  of  Qold  oyer  the  Earth. 

By    sir  RODERICK  MURCHISON,  D.C.L.,  P.RS., 

Director  General  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  new  and  thoronghly  revised  Edition,  with  Coloured  Map^  Plates,  and  Woodents. 

Medimn  8to. 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE   PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

By  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

Ninth,  and  eomiiletely  zefrised  Edition.    Woodcnta.    Post  8to. 


MR  MURRAT*S  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


PHYSICAL     GEOGRAPHY. 

By  mart  SOMERYILLK 

Fourth,  and  completely  roTi«ed  JBdition.     Portrait.     1  Vol.    Post  8to. 


A    MANUAL    OF    SCIENTIFIC    ENQUIRY, 

Fkepated  for  the  Use  of  Offioem  of  H.M.  Navy  on  Foreign  Senrioe,  and  for  Travellert 

in  general 

Bv  Vabiouis  Authobs. 

Third  and  reyised  Bdition.    ICape,  &c.    Poet  8?o. 
PMith€d  hjf  Order  of  the  Lordi  Commienmun  of  <Ae  AdmiraUif. 


INSTRUCTIONS    IN    PRACTICAL    SURVEYING, 

Plam  Dbawiko,  aid  SnrioHnia  GtovvD  wnHom  ImBUMms. 

By  G.  p.  BX7BR. 

Third  Rdition.    Platea.    Poet  8to.    7«.  M.    (Seady,) 


ELEMENTS   OF   GEOMETRY  AND   ALGEBRA. 

For  the  Use  of  the  Boyal  Hospital  Sohoob,  Greenwich. 

Bt  bey.  GEORGE  FISHER^  M.A.,  FrindpaL 

New  and  cheaper  Sditlona.     16mo.     1«.  dd.  each.     (Ready.) 

%*  The  above  Slementaty  Works  arepMvhed  hy  etmmand  of  the  Lordt  Commieeionen 

of  the  Admiralty, 


HISTORICAL    MEMORIALS    OF    CANTERBURY. 

Tri  LivDnra  or  Avauenim^TBi  MoftDBA  of  Bbokh— Biokev's  Skbiis— 
Thi  Blaok  Panroi. 

Bt  rev.  a.  p.  STAllOiEY,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Oanterbmy. 

Fourth  and  Cheaper  Bdition.    Woodcats.    Post  870.    7«.  6d,    (Ready.) 


A     HISTORY     OF     INDIA: 

Taa  HiiTDoo  urn  HiHOxxaDiH  Pbbiods. 

By  the  HON.  MOUNTSTUART  ELPHINSTONE. 

Fourth  Bdition.    Map.    8to.     18f.    (Ready.) 


MR  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  NEW  WOREa 


LIVES     OF     THE     LINDSAYS; 

Or,  A  MEMOIR  OP  THE  HOUSES  OF  CRAWFORD  AND  BALOARRES. 
By   lord  LINDSAY. 

Second  and  cheaper  Edition.     3  VoIb.     8to.     (Ready.) 

"  It  is  by  no  mmxiB  a  constant  &ct,  that  every  heraldic  painter,  shall  ezeouto  his  labour  of  love 
and  reyerenoe  with  00  miicli  sinoeiitv,  delicacy,  and  patience,  as  Lord  Lindsay  has.  He  has  given 
us  a  book  vhloh  Scott  would  have  delighted  to  honour." 

*'  The  critic's  task  would  be  a  holiday  labour— instead  of  bdng  too  often,  as  it  is,  a  manufi.icture 
of  bricks  when  the  supply  of  straw  again  and  again  fStdls— if  it  led  him  more  frequently  to  examine 
and  exhibit  such  worthy  books  as  Lord  Lindsay's.'*— .dtiUncrum. 


LETTERS    FROM     HEAD  -  QUARTERS  ; 

Or,  THE  REALITIES  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

By  A  STAFF  OFFICER. 

A  new  and  oondensed  Edition.    With  Portrait  and  PlanB.     Port  8yo. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 
By  G.   I*   CRAIK, 

Profeoaor  of  History  and  of  English  Literature  in  the  Queen's  University,  Ireland. 
A  nev  Edition,  with  additional  Examples.      Portraits.     2  Vols.     Port  8to. 


HOUSEHOLD      SURGERY; 

Or,  HINTS  ON  EMERGENCIES. 
By  JOHN   F.  SOUTH,  Sturgeon  to  Si.  Thomas's  Hospital 

A  new  Edition,  reTised,  Chapters  on  Poisoxs  and  Medioihs.  Woodcuts.  Port  8ya 
In  this  irork  useful  hints  are  giren  as  to  the  means  which  people  have  in  their  own 
power  to  employ  when  accidents  happen  which  require  immediate  attention,  and  no 
medical  man  is  at  hand  and  often  cannot  be  obtained  for  hours.  Such  cases  are  neither 
few  nor  unimportant,  and  many  serious  consequences,  nay,  cTcn  death,  may  be  prevented* 
if  a  jndicions  person,  having  beoi  pnt  on  the  track,  make  use  of  the  simple  remedies 
which  almort  every  house  affords. 

'*  Wo  have  seldom  Men  a  book  of  wider  or  more  sound  pnctioal  utility  than  this  unpretending 
little  volume.  We  can  conscientiously  recommend  Ur.  South's  Manual  to  the  notioe  of  the  public. 
It  is  not  a  olsssbook ;  it  U  tvtrybodys  book  ;  and  above  all,  traveUers,  emigrants,  and  residents  in 
lemote  oountiy  places  should  not  fell  to  provide  themselves  with  if— Ifomtn^  CkrvnieU, 


SHALL     AND     WILL: 

Or,   TWO  CHAPTEBS  ON  FUTURE  AUXIUART  VERBS, 

By  sir  EDMUND  HKAD,  BABT.,  QoTemor-General  of  Canada. 

New  Edition.    Fcap.  8to» 


10  Ma  MURRAY'S  LIST  OP  WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


Pa:nbrfr00b  iox  ^xnbdkxB. 


HANDBOOK      FOR      INDIA. 

Being  aa  AoDoiut  of  the  Three  Fresideociea,  and  of  the  Orerhmd  Bonte,  and  intended 
as  a  Guide  for  Trarellen,  Officen,  and  ClTilians* 

Pabt  L^HAOBAS  and  BBNOAL.  Past  II.— BOMBAY. 

With  Maps  and  Plana  of  Towns.    Poet  8to. 


HANDBOOK   FOR    SYRIA  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

MapB.     Post  8to. 


HANDBOOK    FOR    SICILY. 

Mape  and  Flux.    Foet  8to. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  lUastratioDS.     Port  8to. 


HANDBOOK    FOR    PARIS. 

Being  a  complete  Guide  for  Tisiton  to  all  Objects  of  Interest  in  tbat  KetropoliB. 
-With  Plana.    Port  8to. 


HANDBOOK    FOR    KENT,    SURREY,  SUSSEX, 
AND    HAMPSHIRE. 

INCLUDINd  THE   I3LB   OF  WIGHT. 
Uapg.    Port  8to. 


HANDBOOK    FOR    TURKEY    AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A  new  and  rerised  Edition.    Mape.    Post  8to. 


AliBlMARLK  SiBBET, 

N^vembtr,  1857. 


MR.   MURRAY'S 
LIST    OF    RECENT    WOEKS. 


Life  of  George  Stephenson,  the  Railway  Engineer. 

Bt  SAlCnSL  SHILE8.     Third  Edition   revised  with  additions.     Portrait. 
Svo.    16#. 


**  It  la  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Mr.  Smiles 
has  jierfonned  his  office  with  eminent  sucoess, 
and  a  considerable  void  has  been  filled  up  in 
the  page  of  modem  history.  We  see  the  vast 
achievements  and  the  epic  atoi'v  of  this  age  of 
ours  more  than  half  comprised  m  the  feats  of 
its  strooffast  and  most  suooeasftil  worker.  The 
worker  himself,  with  his  noble  simplicity  and 
energy,  his  seal  for  his  kind,  his  natiTo  bom 


gentleness  and  indomitable  tenacity,  would 
probably  have  been  eminent  in  any  age  or  con- 
dition of  society,  but^  in  virtue  of  his  actual 
achievements  and  the  obstacles  he  surmounted, 
of  his  struggles  and  triumphs,  we  may  dwrignatw 
him  a  hero^  and  ask  in  dafeuoo  of  this  arbitrary 
title  what  real  oonditiom  of  heroism  thoro  weire 
wanting  t  "-^Xim«$. 


Letters  From  High  Latitudes.    Being  some  Account  of 

a  Yacht  voyage  to  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitzbergen,  in  1856.    Bt  LOED 
DUTFBBIJI.    Second  Edition.    Woodcuts.    Grown  Svo.    21«. 


*'  We  should  like  extremely  to  go  a  yachting 
excursion  with  Lord  DuiTerm.  His  book  is  one 
which  leads  us  not  only  to  admire  the  talent 
and  vivadty  of  its  author,  but  to  conceive  a 
atrong  personal  liking  for  him.  In  the  most 
natural  and  uaaiboted  way,  he  plaoes  his  own 
picture  before  us.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  va- 
pouring or  boastftilnesn  in  the  story— it  is  a 
quiet)  manly  statement  of  great  dangers  en- 


countered like  a  tnie  Briton.  We  see  at  once  a 
high<apiiited  young  man,  always  chewAil  and 
good-  natured,  fond  of  Am,  with  an  sye  for  the 
picturesque  in  scenery,  and  a  taste  for  the  ro- 
mantic m  history— determined  to  make  light  of 
hardahipe  and  mconvenienoea,  and  always  to 
look  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  The  book  is 
a  most  amusing  and  readable  one.** 


Lives  of  Lords  Eenyon,  Ellenborongh,  &  Tenterden. 

Forming  the  Third  and  Concluding  Volume  of  the  ''Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  England."  By  JOHK,  LOBD  CAMPBELL,  LU).,  Chief  Justice 
of  England.    With  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work.    8to.    12f. 


The  Life  and  Opmions  of  General  Sir  Charles  Napier; 

chiefly  derired  from  his  Familiar  Correspondence  with  his  Family  and  Friend?, 
'  "        his  MSS.  Journals.    By  8I&  WILLIAM  IfAFIEB,  X.C.B.    ~ 


and 
Edition. 


Portraits.    4  Vols.    Post  8to.    iSi. 


Second 


"  Great  men  are  fooA  forgotten,  even  if  their 
greatness  has  ever  been  recognised,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  so  imperfectly  underetood 
during  his  life,  that  to  nine-tenths  of  the  readers 
of  this  Bioffrapby  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  so  lltUo  should  bo  generally  known  of  a 
man  so  wise,  valiant,  origmal,  and  noble,  and  so 


recently  gone  away  from  among  us.  Another 
is  added  to  the  louff  list  of  Enshuid's  departed 
heroes— ft  man  of  whom  yet  unborn  generations 
will  be  proud,  and  whose  greatness  was  of  a  kind 
eminently  fitted  to  find  its  way  into  tho  hearts 
of  EngliOaaWL^Saturday  JUvitw. 


12 


MB.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  RECENT  WORK& 


A  Residence  Among  the  Chinese :   inland,  ov  ths 

COAST,  AND  AT  SEA.  Being  a  Narratire  of  Scenes  and  Adyentures  during 
a  Third  Visit  to  China,  in  1858—56;  with  suggestions  on  the  PRESENT 
WAR.    Bt  BOBSBT  FOBTUHS,     With  lUustrations.    8to.    15». 

"Although  this  vohime  of  Mr.  Fortune's  ne- 
regrinations  in  China  does  not  substantully 
carry  the  reader  over  new  ground,  heyond  a 
▼iait  to  the  great  eilk  dielrict  North  of  Bhans- 
hae,  It  is  not  the  least  iotereatlng  of  the  triad. 
The  traveller  exhibits  a  fcreat  mastecy  of  bis 
subject.  He  is  more  familiar  with  the  country 
and  theneople.    He  trayelled  in  his  owncha- 


"  Tills  book  will  be  rend  with  great  interest 
Manners,  Scenery,  Natural  History,  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  and  Agriculture,— especially  as 
belongs  to  the  two  latter,  the  production  of 
silk,  and  the  cultivatiou  of  the  tea  shrub— and 
our  attitude  towards  China  at  present,  contri- 
bute, with  many  other  subjects,  to  minister 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  reader.  No 
reader  of  this  volume  will  think  the  time  em- 
ployed in  its  perusal  to  have  been  ill  bestowed." 
Cftriitian  Obterver,  Oct.  1867. 


racter  of  fondgner,  not  in  the  guise  of  a  natiTO. 
He  was  consequently  less  fettered  in  his  move- 
ments, and  more  at  leisure  to  observe.** 


Pottery  and  Porcelain;  Mediseyal  and  Modem: 

WiUi  DescripUonB  of  the  Manufacture  in  vorioas  Countries,  the  principal 
Colleotions,  a  Qloesary,  and  a  List  of  Monograms.  Bt  JOSEPH  KAXSTAT. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  Coloured  FlatOB,  Woodcuts,  kc 
Medium  8to.    31«.  6(Z. 


Memoirs  left  in  MS.  Bj  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

Edited  by  the  Trustees  of  his  Papers,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. 

2  Vols.    PostSva    16*. 


"  The  most  simple,  faithAil,  and  valuable  ma- 
terials ever  oontnbuted  to  histoiy.  It  is  pub- 
lished Just  as  the  great  statesman  left  it,  and 
contains,  in  a  compete  form,  the  private  and 
confldentisl  nanatiye  of  the  events  connected 


with  the  carrj'ing  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
Indeed,  it  is  less  a  continuous  nanative  than 
a  ooUeotion  of  illustrative  and  explanatory  do- 
cuments ;  but  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
at  once  histoiy  and  jiToot^-^Bcowmitt, 


Sinai  and  Palestine,  in  Connectdon  with  their  History.  By 
BE?.  ABTHUR  p.  STAiniiET,  M.A.  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy 
at  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.    Fourth  Edition.    Plans,    8yo.    16«« 


"Very  few  English  travellers  have  set  out 
upon  their  pilgrimage  with  such  advantaffe  as 
Professor  Stanley.  The  historical  and  critical 
works  of  this  great  master  indicate  the  import- 
ance which  he  was  early  taught  to  attach  to 
minute  geographical  detail  as  illustrating  the 
historioal  records  of  the  nations  of  antiouity, 
and  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Arnold  would  be 
sure  to  reeard  as  the  most  essential  viaticum, 
a  mind   furnished  with  all  the  information 


requisite  to  turn  his  loumey  to  the  best 
account  •  «  •  Add  to  theao  qualifications 
his  estabUshed  reputation  for  the  graces  of 
style,  and  it  is  nothing  stiange  that  his  'Sinai 
and  Palestine '  should  haveattained  a  porNilarity 
which  has  been  accorded  to  no  book  of  Bastem 
travels  since  the  publication  of  'The  Cresoent 
and  the  Gross,'  or  *Eothen ' "— dtruCton  Jtoseni- 
braneer,  Oct.,  1867. 


Caravan  Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  Persia,  Herati 

AFGHANISTAN,  AND  BELOOCHISTAN.  With  Geographical  and  His- 
torical notices  of  the  countries  lying  between  Russia  and  India.  Bt  J.  P. 
FKRUTRR,  Adjutant-General  in  the  service  of  Persia.  Second  Edition. 
Map  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.    21«. 


*'  Our  quotations  will  do  more  to  recommend 
the  work  to  the  general  reader  than  any  pane- 
gyrio  of  our  own.  But  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing  our  obligations  to  a  writer,  who  has 


told  a  stoxy,  f^  of  novel  Information  and 
straufie  adventure,  with  so  much  modesty  and 
intelligeuoe."— ifiUtn&H^yA  Review. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  RECENT  WORKS. 


IS 


Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.    By  bayib  jaxnke, 

Barriflter-at-Law.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.    7«.  Cd. 


"  Mr.  Jardino's  'NftiratiTo'  iff  not  <ni]y  the 
best  book  upon  tho  subjoct  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared, but  there  is  no  probability  of  its  ever 


being  superseded  by  a  better  history  of  the 
same  event."— A'ofrt  and  (^uerUt. 


The  History  of  the  British  Poor:  in  coimection  with  the 

Condition  of  the  People.    By  BIS  OSOBOS  NICHOLLS,  K.C3.,  late  Poor  Law 
Commisaioner,  and  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.    4  vok.    8to. 

ing  and  dlraeting  Aitan  eflbrts  for  the  per^ 
" '"   '  ' *       [>lica- 


*'The  eonelwrfon  of  this  work  is,  in  fiMst,  the 
oondosion  of  a  Bistory  of  the  Poor  Laws  of 
Great  Britain,  which  will  be  of  essential  service 
to  all  students  of  the  progress  of  tho  country, 
and  will  assist  greatly,  no  doubt»  in  prompt* 


feeting  of  that  '  charity  in  its  lai^gost  appfi 
tion,'  whioh  its  author  as  an  active  public 
servant  has  himself  done  so  much  to  promote/' 
—Sxaminer, 


The  Military  Operations  in  Eaffraria,  which  led  to  the 

Termination  of  the  Kaffir  War ;  and  on  the  Measures  for  the  Protection  and 
Welfare  of  the  People  of  South  Africa.  By  the  Ute  SIB  0.  CAXHGABT,  K.C.B., 
QoYemor  of  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope.    Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  8yo.    12«. 

Letters  on  Turkey ;  an  Account  of  the  Beligious,  PoUtical, 
Social,  and  Commercial  Condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Reformed 
Inatitutions,  Army,  Navy,  Ac.    By  M.  A.  UBIGIHI.    2  yoIs.   Post  8vo.   21«. 


"Ubidni  has  a  deep  knowledge  of  Turkish 
hlstoiy  and  Mahometan  literature,  and  a  con- 
siderable aoauaintance  with  the  yarious  races 
which  inhabit  Turkey;  so  that  ho  brings  a 
practical  knowledge  to  oorrect  or  animate  the 
written  letter.  In  brief  sketches  he  presents 
the  pith  of  Turkish  history  on  important  epochs, 
and  readily  uses  examples  to  illustrate  his  ai:e;u- 


menta.'  He  has  careftiUv  investigated  the  theory 
of  ottoman  policy  ana  practice ;  pointing  out 
the  real  spirit  of  tne  Mahometan  reliffion  (much 
mlsimderstoodX  and  its  actual  mooifioations : 
tracing  the  causes  of  Turkish  decline,  ana 
stating  the  grounds  of  its  probable  regenera- 
tion.*'—^^iec^ator. 


Wanderings  in  Northern  Africai  Benghazi,  cyrene,  the 

Oasis  of  Siwah,  Ac     By  JAMES  HAMILTOir.     Woodcuts.    Post  8to.    12^ 


"North  Africa,  although  for  many  reasons  so 
interesting,  and  particularl  v  that  dlviaion  of  it 
extending  from  the  gulf  of  Sidra,  or  Bert,  in 
the  West,  to  Alexandria.  Cairo,  and  the  Nile, 
in  the  East^the  route  which  Mr.  James  Hamilton 
ohose  for  ms  traTclsl  is  to  all  general  purposes, 
io  little  known  to  the  English  public,  that  in 


addition  to  its  own  intrinsic  reoommendation% 
the  Jouraey  under  notice  claims  attention  on 
he  ground  neariy  of  absolute  novelty.  Mr. 
Hamilton  brings  to  his  work  the  aoqulnnnents 
of  the  scholar,  and  the  penetration  of  the  highly 
gifted  Uterary  artist.  "-/oAn  BuH 


Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.  Edited 

by  W.  SMITH,  LLD.    With  Woodcuts.    2  Vols.    Medium  8to.    80s. 


"  As  fkr  as  we  hare  used  this  book  (and  it  is 
only  by  ooostant  use  that  the  real  worth  of  a 


Dictionary  can  be  testedX  we  have  never  been 
disappointed.  "—(Tiianfiaa. 


The  Historic  Peerage  of  England.    Exhibiting  under 

alphabetical  arrangement,  the  origin,  descent,  and  present  state  of  erery 
Title  of  Peerage  which  has  existed  in  this  country  since  the  Conquest.    Being 
a  new  edition  of  **  The  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  England."    By  the  late 
SI&   HABBI8   NICOLAS.     Corrected  to   the   present  time  by  WILLIAM 
COUBIHOPE,  Somerset  Herald.    8va    SOii 
*'  In  historic  literature  the   new  edition   of       the  Conqueror,  the  manner  and  period  of  its 
Sir    Harris    Nloolas's    '  Historic    Peerage  of       creation,  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  thooe  who 
England,'  must  take  a  high  place.    It  exhibits       inherited  it^  and  of  the  year  when  each  dignity 
'under  strictly  alphabetical  arrangement  tho       became    extinct,   was  forfeited,    or   foil  iuto 
descent  of  every  title  whioh  has  been  conferred       abeyance.* "— rA«  Pre$t, 
in  this  country  since  the  accession  of  William 
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MR  UURRAT'S  LTST  OF  BEOBNT  WORSa 


Chinfl:  a  General  Description  of  that  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants, 

with  the  History  of  Foreign  Intercourse  down  to  the  Events  which  produced 
the  Dissolution  of  1857.  Bv  SIB  JOHIT  F.  DAVIS,  BABT.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enUtfged.    Woodcuts.    2  Vols.    Post  8to.    14a. 

"  The  publioation  of  a  '  new  edition  of  Sir  to  call  ftnr  any  rery  spedflo  oritidsm  on  our  part. 

John  Davis'e  book  upon  China  is  a   natural  We  need  only  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  contains 

result  of  the  great  interest  in  Chinese  aflUire  the  most  readable,  and  apparently  tlie  most 

which  passing  events  have  produced.    The  credible  account  of  the  strange  nation  to  which 

merits  of  Uie  work  itself  are  too  well  known  it  refon."— Saturday  JUview. 


D6SCripti76  Essays ;  Coktbibitted  to  ths  Qr abteblt  Betibw 

By  SIB  FBAHCIS  BOHB  EBAD,  BABT.    2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    ISn 


"Bir  Franeis  Head  writes  only  upon  matters 
in  the  exposition  of  which  he  can  make  his 
petsonal  experiences  available ;  and  the  direr- 
■ities  cf  his  experience  are  soffielently  remark- 
able. We  trace  him  personally  in  South 
America,  among  the  goives  of  the  Andes,  and 
in  the  sUyer  mines  of  Mexioo ;  in  the  fiir  westk 


amongst  the  tribes  of  the  red  man,  whose 
habits  he  has  studied ;  up  the  Rhine,  with 
every  valley  and  village  of  which  he  is  fiuniliar ; 
and  all  over  the  well-known  hlffhwa^  of 
Europe  by  canal,  river,  horse-road,  and  ralL 
The  nand  at  energetic  utility  Is  visible  in  all 
these  articles."— JWmxry  Qazate. 


On  some  Disputed  Questions  of  Ancient  Geography. 

By  001.  W.  KABTOr  LEABB,  FA.S.    Map.    8m    6«.  6d 


*'  CoL  Leake's  invesUgations  of  classical  an- 
tiquity are  well  known  and  highly  valued.  In 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  places 
mentioned  by  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  vrriters, 
added  to  his  scoorate  Imowledge  of  the  writers 


tliemselves,  he  possesses  an  advantage  shared 
by  few.  if,  any,  other  inquirers.  Hence  liis 
opinions  on  all  subjeets  connected  with  archeo- 
logy are  entitled  to  peculiar  weight."— ^CAenouai, 


Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  from  the 

earliost  times  till  the  reign  of  Qeorge  the  Fourth.  Bt  JQHV,  LOBD 
CAXPBELL,  ILD.,  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Fourth  Edition,  revised. 
With  a  earefdlly  compiled  Index.    10  Vols.    Grown  Svo.    6i.  eaeh. 


"  We  gladly  welcome  the  work  in  this  new 
and  popular  form,  and  think  the  learned  and 
noble  lord  oould  hardly  have  bestowed  a  greater 


boon  upon  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinguished a  member,  than  by  placing  so  use  Ail 
a  book  within  the  roach  of  alL"— ^.  Mag. 


The  Early  Flemish  Painters ;  notices  of  thmb  livks 

and  Works.    Bt  J.  A.  CBOWB  and  G.  B.  CAYALCASEIIiE.  T^th  Woodcuts. 
Post  Svo.    12f. 

*'  We  welcome  the  work,  as  a  diligent  and  I  wish,  has  most  substantial  merits,  and  cannot 

painstaking  moncvraph  of  the  Schools  of  Bruges  I  foil  to  be  highly  usefVil  to  the  intelUgent  student 

and  Louvain,  maoe  doubly  useful  by  its  minute  I  of  sat." ^-ChriMian  Hemembraneer,  Oct.  1867. 

index.  •  «  *  A  book  which  U  all  that  wo  oould  1 


The    Confidential    Correspondence    of   Napoleon 

BONAPARTE  with  his  Brother  Joseph,  some  time  King  of  Spain.    Selected 
and  Translated  from  the  French.    2  Vols.    Svo.    20& 


"This  is  a  solid  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  last  generation.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  ovemte  the  importance  of  such 
confldentiiU  outpourings  of  men  who  have 
themselves  made  history.    The  translator  has 


rightlv  Judged  to  let  Napoleon  speak  for 
himselt  and  to  give  us  no  more  comment  than 
is  absdutely  necessary  to  make  him  understood. 
And  we  hesrtUy  thank  him  for  his  usefhl  sad 
Judiciously  smployed  laboura"  *^Narfl<aa. 
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The  Principles   of  Surgery.    Bj  jaxm  mo,  vjlsx, 

Professor   of  Clinioal   Sorgery    in    the   University  of  Edinbuigli.    Fourth 
Edition.     Bevisod,    8vo.     lit. 


**A  woik  on  'the  PrlndplM  of  Surgery' 
■hoold,  we  tbink,  be  as  remericable  for  brevitv 
es  for  perspicuity.  We  have  never  seen  a  work 
■o  nuunlTe  in  Infimnatlon,  oompreeied  within 
■uoh  narrow  limits  as  the  one  now  under  oon> 
■ideration.    It  ia  worthy  of  especial  note  that 


the  principles  enunciated  in  previous  editions 
xemun  unaltered  in  all  essential  partlailars, 
while  the  volume  itseU;  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived law  of  new  editions,  has  actually  in  this 
last  edition  been  to  some  extent  shortened  and 
condensed !  **^6cotti^  Frtu. 


The  Art  Treasures 


Walk  through  the  Building  under 
8to.    1«. 

"  Kanv  persons  will  wiah  that  Dr.  Waogen's 
comment  on  the  Konohestor  Exhibition  had 
I4>peared  earlier.  VTe  have  now,  in  this  com* 
{Muiion  to  the  catalogue,  Dr.  Woagen's  remarks 


Exhibition  at  Manchester.    A 

the  guidance  of  BB.  WAAOEV.     Post 


on  the  most  imnortant  works  of  art.  He  goes 
tho  roimd  of  the  building,  and  pronouncos. 
as  a  connoisseur  should,  on  their  respective 
beauties. "— (hianf  ian. 


An  Atlas  of  the  United   States,   Canada,  New 

BRUNSWICK,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 
AMERICA,  CUBA,  AND  JAMAICA.  From  the  most  recent  State 
Docomenti,  Marine  Surreys,  and  unpubliehed  materiAls,  witti  PlMuof  the 
principal  Cities  and  Seaports,  and  an  Introduotonr  Essay.  Bt  IB07E88QB 
BOaSBS,  of  Beaton,  U.S.,  and  A.  XSETH  JOSDJrSTOIT,  FA.8Ji.  With  29 
Plates.    Folio,  63«. 

*,*  This  is  (he  onfy  Colleetion  of  Mapt  of  thete  Oowntriet  from  doeumenta  not  yet 
published  in  Surope  or  America, 


The  Education  of  Character,    with  Hints  on  Moral 

ELU8,  Author  of  "  The  Women  of  England,"  &o.,  ftc. 


Training. 
Post  8to. 


By 
7«.  6(i. 


"This  la  a  good  book— a  better  book  than  we 
haTe  seen  frtask  the  same  pen.  It  treata  of  edu- 
catloD,  piiTate  and  publlo;  higher  and  lower ; 
of  the  caueee  which  do  ao  much  to  render  it 
ineffectiTe  and  even  miachieTous ;  and  of  the 


means  by  which  it  may  be  made  more  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  term  '  Education '  ia  need  by 
Mrs.  Ellis  as  embracing  the  culture  of  the  monu 
character  at  least  as  mudi  ae  the  intelleotual 
Vcmenr^BrUUh  QuarteHy  JUview,  Oct,,  1867. 


Sir  William  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the 

LAWS  OF  ENaLAND.  A  New  Edition,  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of 
the  Law.  Bt  BOBKET  KALOOLK  KEBB,  LL-B.,  Barristerat-Law.  4  Vols. 
8to.    42«. 

"Tho country  gentleman's  edition  of  Black8tone.''—£[^Me((Uor. 

The  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance. 

From  the  French  of  IL  JJSLBB  LABABTB.    With  200  Illustrations.   8to.  IBs, 

"M.  Labarte's  knowledge  is  largo,  and  he  •  of  the  domestic  arte  of  the  middle  agee^  and  an 

has  the  art  of  arranging  it,  with  the  system-  introduction  to  their  particular  atudy,  this 

aMe  neatness  of  the  French  mind.    The  volume  1  '  Handbook '  will  be  found  extremely  useful  and 

is  illustrated  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  I  satisfiiotory.  ^— Press. 

examples  in  erery  style  of  art.  Asabi'oad^lew  '• 


Insect  Architecture.      To  which  are  added  Chapten  on  tho 
RaTageSi  the  Preservation  for  Purposes  of  Stud^,  and  the  Classification  of 
By  JAMES   BEBlflB,    A.1L     Kew 


Insects. 
8to.    Si, 


idy, 
Edil 


tion.     Woodcuts.     Post 


u 
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Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine.     Being  a 

Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Tear  1862.    B/  BX?.  SDWABB  BOBOTSOir,  D.D. 

With  Maps.  8vo.  15#. 
"  Penoikdad  aa  we  aro  that  no  Uying  writer 
has  deeenred  so  well  of  Baorsd  Qeognphy  as 
Dr.  Bobiiison.  the  publieation  of  a  new  volume 
of  'Biblical  Researches'  from  bis  pen,  was  a 
subject  of  congratulation  to  all  interested  in 


Sacred  Literoturo.  Nor  is  its  axaontion  inferior 
to  that  of  the  earlier  work  to  wMeh  the  author 
owes  his  well-earned  reputation. '*^Cftri«flaa 
RenunUnxMen;  Oet.  1857. 


Five  Tears  in  Damascus. 


Including  an  account  of  the 

Hlfltory,  Topography,  and  Antiquities  of  that  Citj.  With  Travels  and 
Researches  in  Palmyra,  Lebanon,  Ac.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  P0BTSB.  With  Map 
and  Woodcuts.    2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    21i. 

authorities  well  and  forcibly  stated  and  ar- 
ranged, without  parade  and  with  perfect  fiilr- 
ueea.  Mr.  Porter  must  rank  next  to  Dr.  Robin- 
son as  a  sncoeasftd  explorer  of  sacred  laada.**— ^ 
CkrUtitm  Remakbraneer,  OcL,  1867. 


"  Mr.  Porter's  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  geography  of  Southern  Syria.  His  style  is 
natural  and  easy,  quite  free  from  affectation ; 
his  descriptions  always  vigorous  and  life-like, 
sometimes  oven  eloquent ;  his  oiguments  and 


History  of  the    Christian  Chorchi  nou  th«  apos- 

voLio   Age    to    ths   Concordat   or   Wobiib,   a.d.  1122.     By  JAKES  0. 
B0BEBT80E,  MJl,  Vicar  of  Bekesboume. 

FnsT  PBaiOD.*TO  THE  PONnFIClTE  OF  ORKOORT  THE  GRBIT. 

BaooKi)  PaaioD.— TO  THE  CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS. 

2  Vols.    8vo.    80s.    Kay  be  bad  separately. 

he  quotes  the  originals  with  feariess  honesty ; 
and.  although  evidently  a  man  of  very  deeided 
opinions^  he  never  intrudes  them  or  writes  up 
to  them.  He  tells  the  story  »  be  finds  it 
without  searchinfir  after  novelty  or  striving  to 
attract  attention  by  patadox."— J/A<furMJ». 


"The  number  of  new  Histories  of  the  Churoh 
is  a  marked  feature  of  the  present  day.  We 
have  them  in  all  forms  and  sues,  and  written 
by  men  of  every  degree  of  qualifleation,  and 
of  every  division  of  the  Cliristian  Churoh.  Mr. 
Robertson's  is  the  best  ooudensation  we  have 
met  with.    He  is  well  read  in  the  authorities ; 

History  of  Architecture  ik  all  ages  akd  all  comrrRna. 

By  JAXBB  TEROlTSSOir.    Third  Thousand.  With  850  lUuatrations  on  Wood. 
2  Vols.    Svo.    861. 

sees  on  that  science,  had  never  before  been 
precisely  attempted :  and  flUs  it  up  with  ' 
ing  and  with  abiUty."— rA<  JMciieto^M. 


"  A  publication  of  no  ordinary  importance  and 
interest  It  fills  up  a  void  in  our  literature, 
which,  with  the  hundreds  of  volumes  we  pos- 


On  the  State  of  France  before  the  Revolntioni 

1789;  and  on  the  causes  that  led  to  that  event    By  M.  DS  TOOQUBVIUS. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  HEHBT  Bjusvjs.   8vo.  14#. 

deepest  conviction.    His  wise  words  will  not 


*'The  appearance  of  this  well-thought  and 
well-reasoned  wortc  at  this  moment  is  most 
timely.  M.  de  Toequoville  bos  spoken  in  a  erave 
and  earnest  manner:  moumAilly.  truthmlly, 
and  with  the  eloquence  and  ardour  of  the 


sleep  in  the  ears  of  his  countrymen,  and  may 
in  the  ftilness  of  time  produoe  elbota  mere 
lasting  than  many  now  suppose.**— JWuo'i 
Moffozine. 


Romany    Rye :     a  Sequel   to  Lavengro.    By  OSOBas  BOBBOW. 

2nd.  Edition.    2  vohk    Post  8vo.  21«. 

Lord  Byron's  Poetry  Complete— Portable  Edition.  Printed 

in  a  smsll  but  dear  typei  from  the  most  oorreot  text   Portrait  and  Index. 
Post  Svo.  9«. 


**  In  oompaetness  of  sise,  and  clearness  and 
beauty  of  tjrpe,  this  is  a  model  of  a  book  for  a 
TRA-VELLCRs'ljiaaABT.  Mr.  Murray's  ot^eot  has 
boon  to  produce  an  edition  of  Lord  Bvbon, 


which  should  not  encumber  the  portmanteau  or 
carpet-bag  of  the  Tourist    A  more  beantlftal 


speoimen  of  typography  we  have 


Jv«^«i  and  { 


B&U>BUBT  AMD  EVAN^   FRIIITEBS^  WHITEPRIAB8. 


i 


—  ti. 


